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REMAHKS ON THK MALT-TAX— LETTER FROM A WHIG TEN^POOlWl SWm 

HOLDER TO THK CHANCELLOR OF THK EXCHEQUER ON THE BUDGET. 

The Ministers have been beaten by their friends, the country gentlemen, 
who have stolen a march upon the metropolis. The ^ Malt-tax is to be 
reduced one-half. Very well. How is the revenue to bc^jhade up? — 
Not by further cuttings down ; because if tlmt now?, it should 

have been possible hefirre ; and a reduction of expenses, as the only con- 
sequence of reduced taxation, will be a premium to every man to attack 
ever)’ tax. No — the Malt- tax must be made up by some other tax : 
what that may be. Heaven knows ! — ^it ought, perhaps, to fall on that 
class who have repealed this one, — viz. the country gentlemen. The 
Assessed Taxes — ^will they go too ? Sooner or later all these takings off 
must terminate in one great putting on : the tide of events makes towards 
a Property Tax. And objectionable, in many respects, as that tax cer^ 
tainly is, it will be, perhaps, the most popular of taxes on the whole. We 
may see, by the bye, in the divisions on these recent debates, what is the 
real feeling of the House of Commons. There is but a very faint desire 
for further constitutional change ; consequently, the^ minority on the 
Ballot is small — the debate attracted no interest — the House was thin — 
the discussion wretchedly cold and feeble. But the debates on the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Robinson’s motion for a Property-tax, the recent victory over 
the Malt-tax, and the meditated sallies against the rest of the Budget, 
prove that the House is, on the whole, faithful to the great trust confided 
to it by the people, and anxious, above all things, for a relief from fiscal 
burthens. God defend us, at all events, from quackeries I and not con- 
demn us to lose our credit by the economy of resisting our debts. 

We cannot here too strongly reprobate the language used at the Me- 
tropolitan meeting against the Assessed Taxes, and the treasonable threat 
of men too rich, at least, to have the plea of distress, that they will refuse 
to pay taxes imposed by the nation to pay the debts of the uation. 

We pause here to give insertion to a letter on the Budget, from an 
Jlfay— -VOL. xxxviu, no. ciaix. n 
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Letter from a Ten-Pound , 


nd II||iteeholdcr. lie is a little l^aid upon some parts of 
propSsed ^lleviatThns ; but his letter maf^^llfrvefjto put in a clear, 
int of view the state of feeling in the province^— may show a Go- 
inient that is beset with unprecedented difficulties^ that both Tory 
an(J ^dical are gaining ground upon them, and that the middle class, 
whidt ought to be their natural strength, are beginning the most to de- 
sert them.^ For our own part we should deeply regret their abdication. 
.They have ddne much that would have secured the everlasting gratitude 
of the natio|i, if they hatl not, by a sort of voluntar}' perverseness, coun- 
terbalanced the henefit. There are evidently two ]mrtics in the Cabinet ; 
— and if the people arc ])lettsed to-day, one of these parties insists on the 
right of disappointing them to-morrow. Heaven helj» them and us ! for 
,We dislike and fear these times more and more. Would to God the 
Ministers, by a firm and consistent conduct, would suffer us to rally 
round them as the great landmarks of good government! lii so much 
that is Vague and uncertain, fain would we keep our eyes to one certain 
point. We dread that the day is coming when the Inincst friends of the 
people, in their dctennitiatlon to defend national faith and individual ])ro- 
perty at all hazards, will l>e the stanchest op]>onents to the pojiular de- 
mand. But now to aiir Householder’s letter : — 


Letter from a Whig Ten-Pound Hovffeholder to the Choneeltor of the 
Exchequer on the Budget, 

I am, my Lord, but a poor man, who, thanks to the exeilions of the 
administration to wliicli your Lordship helongs^ \sRsndinitted to the right 
of voting for Members of Parliament, for the first time, in the last clec^ 
tion. The ministers, no doubt, had tlnnr difficulties in olitaining Prtr- 
liamciitary Reform — humble indiudual though I he, I also hai’C had 
mine ! I am a tradesman with a large family, and most of the custom 
which I receive has been given to me by certain great families in ihy 
town — the Parson, and the Captain, and his worship the MHy(»r, and the 
Squire who lives At the ball as you enter the town, f dart' say your 
Lordship w^ould laugh to hear these called great families; but I assure 
yon they are quite as proud, and think as much of commanding their 
tradespeople and their tenants, as if they were the richest ])eers in the 
realm. They are mighty particular in exacting the votes of all whom 
they deal with, and they call that srirt of exaction ^ the legitimate in- 
fluence of pro})ert} Now*, your Lordship must know, that these great 
people are all violent Tories, and thereby opposed to your I.onlsl»p*8 
administration. They brought down a fine young gentleman, a lord’s 
Bon, And insisted on our voting for him, liccanse he had voted in the last 
Parliament against reform, and was resolved to vt^he against your Lord- 
aMp, should we return him to the next. There two other candi- 
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dates in the field — one was what is called an ,out^and-o^ Badical; the 
other was a gentlemen Reformer,” and of an old Whig family* Qiar 
borough returns only one member — ^we returned the Whig. For my pert 
I would not vote for the Tory, who abused your Jjordship, because I 
^thought the time was come for considerable changes in the mode — ^partly 
of governing, but principally of taxing, tbe people. Neither would I vote 
for the Radical, who abused your Lordship still more, because I thought 
that your administration would be the best for carrying these changes into 
effect; — I voted, accordingly, for the Whig candidate; — I lost my Tory 
customers, and ever since I have been several shillings a week the poorer 
for my patriotism. What is very provoking, I am not considered exactly 
a patriot for my pains — and the Radicals look upon me as a half-and- 
half sort of fellow. Had I voted with them I should have got praise — 
had I voted for tlie Tory I should have got pence — as it is, I have got 
neither the one nor the other. 

Still, my Lord, I have consoled mj^clf, and, let me add, I do still 
console myself, by hoping that your Lordship and your colleagues will 
make all smooth, and that by your excrtiotiS, economy, and wisdom, 1 
shall gairi more from a reduction in taxes than I shall lose from a loss of 
custom ; — on the other hand, there is some pleasure in the triuuiph 
I shall enjoy over the Radicals, by |>ointing to the acts of the mi- 
nistei*8, and saying, You see what they have done.” Now, my Lord, 
if you ask me why I cx|jecte<i and exj^ct so much, I will tell you, 
that your own language taught me to expect it from a reformed parlia- 
ment and a reforming ministry. W^heu you attacked the unreformed 
parliament, for what did you blame it ? — For its profligate expenditure ! 
When they told you it had worked well — you replietl, No ; that it had 
not worked well — for it had been always exceedingly extravagant.” When 
they asked you what you wanted a reformed parliament for — ^you an- 
swered, As a court w herein to effect other reforms.” I have a file of 
old newspa])ers — I keep them in my back parlour — they are very con- 
venient in refreshing one’s memory. Well, my Lord, I find, those were 
the ai^uinents used by Ijord Grey, by Mr. Stanley, by Mr. Macaulay, 
and by your Lordship, to say nothing of other fine speakers wlm support 
the ministers, but are not at present in office ; — I had, therefore, every 
reason for lielieving that you intended to be much better than those who 
had gone before ytm ; and that indeed you have been,— but to be better 
than bad is hardly sufficient. Indeed, I confess that I, and my friends 

in the town of , began to be a little staggered w^hen w^e saw that the 

very first thing your Lordship and your supporters did, wras to put into 
the chair of your reformed house a gentleman who, had be given his vote 
one way or the other, would have prevented a reformed parliament ever 
meeting at all. ** Why,” said my neighbour Styles to me — (Styles is a 
very active, acute man) — wh^ we summon a pubik meeting about 
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Negro slavery, ?we don^t call on Mr. Whipcord, the planter, to tale the 
chair — when we meet to petition for a reform in the church, we don’t 
beg the Rector to preside over us — and I must say, it is a little dis- 
couraging to see, after all the pains and so forth that we have just taken 
to return reformers, that the very first thing these gentlemen do is to, 
elect an anti-reformer. Why, it seems as if they were laughing at us.” 
“ No !” said I, “ the ministers arc economical — you know we save four 
thousand a-year by it,” This was an argument undoubtedly of much 
importance. The whole country considered it as such ; the House of 
Commons — the refonned House of Commons — did the same; and I 
think old Styles* might have been wrong to tfc day. Well, but if 
some thought choosing a Tory for your chairman was an inauspicious 
beginning, they opened tteir eyes in good earnest when they saw 
w^hat you did next. Our fellow* countrymen in Ireland had been 
oppressed, and harassed, and impoverished — you finish the matter 
by taking away from them evcr\' shred of the constitution. They were 
so wronged that their petitions grew noisy — you took aw ay the right of 
meeting to petition altogether. By way of making the matter up to 
them, you have certainly promised to reform the Church — you have 
taken off ten Bishops — ^but many say that they would sooner see Bisliojis 
in the pulpit than soldiers in the jury-box — and the blackness of the 
physic makes them think verj^ little of the size of the sugar-plum. I'his 
is the common opinion in my town. However, Ireland is — Ireland! 
and, like the eels, she is used to the culinary operations of legislative 
benevolence. Besides, property must l>e preserved, &c. &c. ; and 
having doubts upon the subject, I put my scruples in my pocket. 
The next cry that was raised amongst our more reading and radical 
folks was on the Sinecure votes. I thought you w ere wrong, I confess ; 
but there was a good deal of unjust clamour on the subject, — and, 
after all, I have a great respect for the prerogative. Besides, I waited 
for the budget. It is out, my Lord ; and 1 won’t flatter your Lord- 
ship — there are only two opinions on the matter — the Ttuics laugh al it 
— the Radicals, even the moderate Radicals, abuse it. There arc two 
grievances in taxation that we especially complain of in our part of the 
world — and our part of the world is very little different, 1 fancy, from the 
rest of England — these tw o are the taxes on knowledge and the taxes on 
industry. By the taxes on knowledge, we mean no abstract and refined 
idea, which is to he picked up only from philosophers. Some people 
say — “ Why, you can’t eat and drink knowledge ; w'hy should you be so 
anxious to abolish the taxes upon it?” The answer is very jdain — 
because knowledge teaches ua the cheapest modes of obtaining meat 
and drink.” Our town, my Lord, is situated in one of those districts 
which, a short time since, were called “ the di8turl)ed.” Two years 
ago riots, and machine-breaking, and incendiarism, were common among 
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us. It was not only the bad characters that were engaged in these 
offences — several of our most industrious and hardworking labourers 
were among the criminals — ^induced by the force of example, i^d by the 
ignorant persuasiou^lst. That to destroy com would raise wages; and, 
2dly. That the law could only sentence them, if detected, to a montli’s 
* confinement to hard labour (and to hard labour, God knows, thgr 
had been condemned all their Jives !) We have seen these men takm 
away from their families, and sent to the hulks, for no other crime than 
that of not knowing their own interest and the laws of their pountry. 
We wished therefore to have in future amongst us those cheap modes 
of })ublication which lhay allow every man, however poor, to laipw the 
nature of his offence and the penalty which he incurs. These modes of 
diffusing cheap infomiation are only to be obtained from cheap periodicals; 
and therefore, my Lord, as in our Chris&n and civilized district we 
hapj>eii to have a regard for the lives and virtue of our poor neighbours, 
we did desire, and from a reformed Parliament w^c did expect, that the 
stamp duty, wliich now prohibits cheap periodicals, would be abolisiied- 
We ev]>ected this the more, because you yourself had assured us that you 
ti:err convincoO of the fact I have just siatedy and that yoitj|perc conscious 
that a stamp duty on periodicals was a premium upon vice, and the main 
imians of j )cri)etuating ^distress. Y ou allowed this in Parliament publicly — 
Jou ai gued against this tax out of office — you professed the same opinion 
in office — you declared your creed to be, that ignorance was the cause of 
Mnuuorulity — (hut immorality (and this all the recent evidence on the 
Poor Laws goes to prove) was the cause of distress — and we did not 
doubt therefore, that, as far as you could, you would remove that igno- 
rance w’liich w as the root of national affliction. You bring forw ard your 
budget — you have 1,500,000/. to dispose of — this tax upon knowledge 
is not one-third part of that sum — wx conclude that, of course, you will 
redeem your jdedges — not a whit of it — you have not taken off' a single 
shilling of that tax. With the candour which marks your words, you 
declare, in your speech, that you think this tax poisons the mind of 
the people and then, leaving the poison to operate as it may, you 
declare you have something better to do with the money ! — something 
IxilUT than the morals of a nation ! Well — I said our second grievance 
in taxation was the burthens upon industry: if you w'ould not take off 
the tax which makes men criminals, we might comfort ourselves, with a 
sigh, that your excuse would be the necessity of taking off those which 
make men paupers. You proceed like the “ Devil on Twx Sticks,” you 
make a descent on the housetops, and lavish your fiscal generosity upon 
tiles. What do the poor care for tiles ? — It is not a tax upon the poor, 
but a tax upon the rich gentlemen who build houses, and let them at 
eight per cent. 1 And these are the people you have relieved. Marine 
insurances ! — ^Does your Lordship think we have so much leisure that 
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we make enmmer excumona on the sea ? Raw cotton ! — ^Well, there is 
some sense in taking off a tax upon thai, I allow ; but when my JE^otd 
Althorp takes off the tax upon raw cotton, he makes no boon to the 
people — ^none in the world. For who put the tax upon raw cotton P-^ 
Why, tny Lord Althorp himself! He makes the giants first, and then, 
he kills them. The soap duty — you take off half. — We are very much 
obliged to you— cleanliness is a virtue. You allow then that soap is 
necessary for the body ; but there is a soap also for the mind — and on 
that you keep up the price of cleanliness. Half the duty on soap !— it 
is well meant — the best thing you have done. I might say that it is 
still not low enough to defeat tlie contraband trader— and that 

The smuggler and the poor divide the prize/* 

But I will not be too critical where I see some merit. You reduced the 
duty on advertisements, — in what way ? — so as to make a man who can 
afford three advertisements pay prodigiously less than the poor devil 
who can only pay one. In this instance, it would seem as if there had 
been a sort of fellowship with certain quack doctors, who advertise to 
unfortunate youths and maidens destruction on scientific principles every 
day in the week. The servant and the clerk, who can only afford one 
advertisement, are put to the highest terms — the overgrown razor- vender 
and the quack doctor to the lowest. True, it is now said that the news- 
papers have shamed your Lordship out of this gradation ; but there it 
is — there is what I complain of, — so obvious and easy an improvement 
wwld have siiugcsted itself to you, had your I-^irdshi]) but consulted 
practical individuals. Under such profound secrecy you can but pre- 
pare the public disappointment; I complain also, that, while you 
prepare nothing by deliberation, you concede amendment only to cla- 
mour. You consult nobody ; and thoieforc you must err, howev<*r honest 
and able and it then depends on the quantum of noise made as to 
the quantum of error that is redressed ! 

So much for the princi}Mil part of your Lordship’s budget. Oh ! I 
forgot though — there is the window tax 1 In this you actually moke such 
an adjustment of taxes, that the rich man, who lias a large store-room 
wdth five vidndows, shall be, indeed, considered and eased ; but the poor 
Bhopkeeper, with only one window to his front shop, gets no relief at all. 
But perhaps your Lordship, as you never consult anybody, did not know 
that there are some shops in existence that have only one window ; per- 
haps you supposed that a shop so small as not to have a warehouse did 
not exist. I have read a story of poor Marie Antoinette, that wlien 
the people complained of the want of bread, she said innocently, 
^ Why don’t they eat cakes then ?” Your liordship is not luijust 
— I Bup|) 0 st^ you, therefore, a leetle in tlie dark as to practical matlOra ; 
and whenever the people comiAain of not having bread enough, 1 dare 
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he sworn you urtll recorofniend them to go to the enhe'Hihop ; inm- 
wr, n man gains something, even wl^n he is m the wrong, if Me erm 
gives mfwbody satisfaction. These rich ariatocrets of dowlas and talhjw, 
^these fiverwindwed traders, — these mighty ones of ^ond^street 5and 
.Marylebone, — ^what do they say ? Are they pleased — are they eontented? 
Not a bit of it: they have summoned a great meeting to awSuri you of 
thrir disappointment and talk treason. Yoii have firapied your relief 
BO unhappily, that even those who gain the most by it are discontented. 

This, then, is the history of your Lcardship’s budget. You had 1 ,5GO,OOQ/. 
to spend: you have thrown the greater part of the sum entirely away,-^ 
you have managed to spend it Vidth at lea^ tlie smallest possible benefit 
to the people, — you have hit on a solution of the arithmetical problem, 
“ Given 1,500,000/. — ^reduce them to 0.” By a series of small boons, 
by tiydng to please this man and ease that man, — you have neither 
pleased nor eased any one. A great load might have been taken from 
the shoulders of one class or another; you have preferred dabbling 
to the weight of pins’ heads wilh all classes. What ought to have 
been the obvious plan to a financier f Should he not have said, 
“In taxation small benefits are no benefits?” Should he not 
have applied to some one or two great taxes, and got rid at once 
of the txix and tlie expense of collecting it? He should not have 
made all the grinding-stones go round a little slower, but he should 
have broken ii]) one of the grinding-stunes, and sold the materials to 
improve the others. He should have got rid of the v hole tax in order 
to get rid of tlic whole nuicbinm\ llius, even with 1,500,000/., some 
great good might have l>ecn eftected, and the country have beheld the 
dawn of cffiictual relief, not in tlie amount of the reduction, but in the 
large mind which learned upon what principles to reduce. 

But let me lie still more plain. When the people struggled for a Re- 
formed Parliament, — ^when they underwent the ordeal of excitement and 
suspense, — when the}^ saw without complaint their trade suffering and 
their commerce stagnant, — when, in defiance of the threats of the great 
warrior, they braved the vengeance of his returning power, and rallied 
rountl a bathed and fainting Administration, — wdien they bore you back 
amidst bonfires and huzzas to your proud pre-eminences, — ^believe me, 
they di<l not calculate on a budget that was to promise relief only to the 
amount of million and a half. They expected, at least, that you 
would say, as an excuse for so diminutive a saving, “ This is all we can 
do, supposing our present expenditure continues the same. You see 
that it is not enough. AVhat is the consequence? Why, that with a 
hold and unsparing liand we mvsf cut down all expenses on the one 
hand, or modify the iinc(|uiil principle of taxation on the otlier.” Of 
the first you give us no hope; hope of the second you have already 
denied. 
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My Lord, I am Dot, as I have before said, what is called a Radical ; — 
uo; I am a moderate, quiet man, who hates rash schemes, and has no 
wish "to sacrifice this generation for the experiment of benefiting pos- 
terity. But I, and all of the Whig party in our town, (and on Satur- 
days the market makes it wonderfully fiill,) feel our confidence in the 
Administration beginning to shake. We don’t know what to say 
when we are told — “ This is the very Parliament you summoned : 
you have the mightiest majority at your back that the House of Com- 
mons ever saw,— and what have you done? Elected to your chair 
an avowed enemy of Reform ! — declared Sinecures a part of the prero- 
gative ! — ^put Ireland under Military Law ! — (by the by, wc are to pay 
for the soldiers !) — ^refiised a Commutation of Taxes ! — and brought for- 
ward a Budget, in which the most solemn expectations are riolated, and 
the principle of no little is illustrated by the princi^ of no it 
BAJyirt V* 

W> don’t know well what to say when we are told this. You have 
no idea how many amongst your old friends now exclaim, ^nth old 
Styles — It was not for this that I — (yes, wc must all look to ourselves) 
— that I renounced my Tory customers that I might return Lord Grey’s 
supporter — it was not for this that I bore the jeers of the Radicals, 
that I might assist his friend. I candidly confess, that unless the 
second sekion regain the confidence Ministers have lost in the first, 
I shall be Whig no more — I >vill either be a Tory and Conservative of 
my customer, or a Radical — and then content myself, at least, witli 
the ])raisc of undeniable patriotism.” 

All this, there is no doubt, is very improper in one man to address to 
another — if that other has the power to ruin him ; for what seems to 
me very odd is, that the more harm a man has the power to do you, the 
more impertinent it is thought in yoi* to beg him to refrain from harm- 
ing you. But I have not yet rtmoimced all that corijidencti I entertained 
so warmly four short months ago. — And I think that when you see a 
man walking into a quagmire, it is a sign of liking, not of hatred, to pull 
him pretty sharply by the shoulder, and beg him to see where he is 
going. 

So, wishing long life to your Lordship, and better health to your 
Lordship’s next budget, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most olxjdient servant, 

A Whig Ten-pound Householdee. 


April 25, 1833. 
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** BY .A CI-DEVANT CAVALRY OFFICER.” 

The 8iil)ject of this paTnj)h1ct, rather than the pamphlet itself^ in- 
duces us to offer a few observations on it : and our reason is, that in fact 
by the amount of our current expenditure, under the head of military 
charges, (for tliis is the largest of all the estimates to be provided for,) 
the extent and pressure of taxation must mainly be regulated. Now, 
those who know what that pressure is, and the distress consequent on 
it, will probably excuse a page or two being devoted to so diy a 
topic. 

We cannot compliment the anonymous writer of this brochure on the 
amenity or kindly feeling evinced in it towards the profession he states 
himself to have belonged to; hut some of his remarks are nevertheless 
shicwd, to the point, and wwthy of the attention of those who, not 
already conversant with such details, may yet he desirous of taking 
part in discussions on the** estimates. 

“The system,” (he says,) “of perpetuating the by young 

men pnrcha^hig old officers’ half-pay, (including generals’) bajp rendered 
it immortal ; after eigliteen years of peace, it flourishes like an evergreen.** 
This has been a flaerrant abuse, and hH^ iRicn carried to a shameful 
extent. In truth, the system of purchasing commissions in the army 
is altogetlicr a monstrous specimen of unblushing impudence and 
corruption But abuses long continued arc no longer recognized as 
such. And wliatevcr ])lausible cant may be urged in favour of the 
])iactice, it is certain it did not originate in any of the reasons which 
have been since excogitated iii its defence, and which, if they were 
worth any thing, would be equally ap])licable to the sea service. The 
truth is, tlie ])ractice originated with corrupt and corrupting ministers, 
v\ ho, having contrived or permitted that commissions in the army should 
become articles of traffic, gave them to their political adherents as 
money’s worth. Eventually, the system having become general, is 
openly sanctioned by authority, Ouis is the only army in the world 
in w liich there is a pecuniary qualification for command, instead of zeal, 
conduct, or valour. 

The writer proposes, on the ground of economy, the establishment of 
a large force of stationary eolonleJ corps. In this there is no novelty, 
but it involves important considerations which do not appear to have 
cricred into his siicculations. He attacks the jmect/re?, pluralities^ and 
regimental colonelcies of the generals; and, W’crc he less flip];fant and 
indiscriminate, not without reason. He insinuates that the present 
appointments and former pecuniary rowsgrds enjoyed by his Grace the 
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Duke of Wellington are enormous and excessive. These arc, un- 
questionably, points fairly open to debate. But when he attempts to 
depreciate the military exploits of the Duke, when he rei)eat 8 the 
hackneyed, futile pretexts of some French pamphlet writers, to ])rove 
that the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo were only won by the 
English army through accident, he betrays an entire ignorance of the 
matter ; and if he prove anything, it is that he himself most probably 
never shared in any such services. But a uarrior of the barrack- 
yard, or of Hounslo\\ Heatli, may still be capable of contributing to admi- 
nistrative economy. 

His objections on the subject of Chelsea Hospital wc in a great de- 
grfiie concur in; and would add a word or two from our own knowledge. 
In this institution the system of johhiug has flourished, and the King’s 
regulations have -been utterly violated — so much so, that instead of %c- 
teran soldiers, non-commissioned ofliccrs, or mcriterious subalterns 
filling certain appointments, as was the intention of tlu; Legislature, 
there have in many instances been selected for tlicm the \alets-de- 
chambre, gamekeepers, butlers, electioneering or political agents, or 
partisans, and other such protegt^s of former Postmasters- General, or 
of their friends or colleagues. We are well aware that the ]>TP 8 ent 
noble JiOrd at the head of the Pay Office is iuctt])able of makirtg such 
appointments. He will do well, however, to clear the pul die cstablibh- 
ment under his auspices from this species of \crmin, and so stmd them 
back to the unscrupulous patrons who thus pensiemed them off at the 
public expense. 

We coincide in many of liis strictures conceniing the Guards. The 
advantages, peculiar prh Urges, and superior ])ay and rank enjoyed hy 
this corps o\cr the rest of the aiiny, art invidious and uudesiT\cd distinc- 
tions. Tliis regiment is, in fact, an aristocrat ical institution, ciuriafted on a 
public service. On this gewgaw of rovallv, this sclei t ])jcsu\<‘ of the 
Aristocracy, about 70, 0 (K)/ 3 carl of the public mone\ is wasted. But 
the prejudice to the morale of the Army generally, bv the cxi^tiucc of a 
privileged corps, not selected on account of merit or sen ice, is a consi- 
deration of more consequence. The carpings of the writer on the His- 
tory of the Coldstream Guards, by Colonel Mackimion, are jialtry and 
contemptible. Colonel Mackinnon is a Guardsman ; lie writes as a 
Guardsman; and his account of the Coldstream is distinguished hy 
good sense, much and careful research, contains many curious and in- 
teresting historical facte, and altogctljcr d<K‘fi liiin great credit. 

The writer proposes a most sweeping reduction of from 20 to 3 .^> per 
icent. from the pay of all generals, officers, and soldiers, without dis- 
tinction or exception ; and, having great confidence in the Whig ini- 
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nistry, counts on their adopting this crude, extravagant propositiOT, 
forgetting how they served Sir Henry Pamdl for having suggasted some 
fractional part of this sp^ies of retrenchment.— But we must draw 
these ohservations to a close. 

Constant complaints, we find, are made In Parliament, on <}»e eubject 
of the taxes. But while many of the popular members loudly call on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal various and considerable imposts, 
they yet allow him to pass almost sxih iiloHliOf or at least with little 
serious opiK)sition, those estimates which justify and even compel him 
to continue the imposts against which they declaim I This, in our 
opinion, is an inconsistency which electors should see to, by givitrg 
more definite instructions to those in tlie guardianship of their inte- 
rests. ’ 

But the real difficulty of any essential and wdl-considared plan of 
reduction being carried into effect with respect to the Army, is, that cer- 
tain false friends of the court set their faces against it They deem any 
such proceedings as most “ rfcrtruc/fre,”— and look upon a standing 
army, a tjcncrous scale of expenditure, a lihcral distribution of com- 
missions and promotions, as the tnte and indispensable attribute of a 
monarchy, especially surrounded, as ours is, by a splendid and powerful, 
hut also for their junior branches and followers, a needy and grasping 
Aristocracy. But the views of the court in this respect are wdUupported 
elsewhere. There are probably, at least, ^vo hundred members of the 
lIoii!,c of Commons’ Patriots, Whigs and Tories, of all shades and grada- 
tions, who have good and sufficient personal or family reasons for not de- 
siring a too \ igilant curtailment of this wide and convenient branch of 
ex])cn(litnrc. Thus it is, that from amidst friends and foes the minis- 
ters find an oicrjiowcring body of supporters on both sides of the House, 
—all ilcbirous, on this (picstion, not to thwart the court and the chiefs 
of the unuy. For the scions of the gjfcat families, the Army is an ex- 
cellent resource 
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SIR JONAH Barrington’s memoirs on the irish 

UNION. 

The aRairs of Ireland have come of late so frequently under dis- 
cussion, that the book of Sir J. Barrington, evincing upon the whole con- 
siderable ability, is a work of interest. Ramblingly written, it extends 
over thaf period of years which commences with the struggle of Ireland 
for inde})endence, and continues down to her union as an indejiendcnt 
state with the independent state of Great Britain. 

The claim of the British Parliament to hind Ireland by British statutes 
was first disputed in a little pamphlet, by Mr. Molyneux, which, now 
scarce and id most forgotten, obtained for the wTiter a reputation the more 
considerable to him from the circumstance that the book was burnt by 
the hangman. This work appeared in 1698 ; . but np to IT 79, at which 
period Ireland appears to have lieen in the most desponding and de- 
preaseil condition, little effort had been matle. to procure either constitu- 
tional or commercial lil>erty for the Irish people. As long as Poyning’s 
well-know n law, winch prohibited the Irish Parliament from more than 
simply assenting to or dissenting from the will of the English Privy 
Council, was in force — as long as that law w^as in force, and the law 
enacted in the 6th year of George the First — and which gave to Eng- 
land the express jiower of legislating for Ireland whenever it was thought 
pro|>cr to insert her name in any statute — as long as these two law s existed 
and were acted upon, it is quite clear that the Legislature of Irclantl was 
a mere mockery of the magnirtcent name that it assximed, and tluit the 
Parliament of Ireland was no more a national ])Hrl lament than the coro- 
net of the Lord Lieutenant was a sovereign’s crown 

The name existed, and that was all ; and so little indeed was the insigni- 
ficance of senatorship thought an honour to dispute, that almost up to this 
time the member diily eliM:ted was not given the trouble to be elected 
again — once a member, he remained always a member, to the great case 
and comfort of his const ituents. 

The contest with America liumbled the pride of England ; a disj) 08 i- 
tion to concede was w rung fiom 'lieT by a mighty concession ; and the 
demand of Ireland for a free constitution, Imwever disagreeable, was still 
less olmoxious than the demand of the United States for absolute separa- 
tion. But this was not all : the Frencli royalists were leagued witli the 
American revolutivuiists ; Ireland was threatened with invasion — “ Ire- 
land, w ithout n>oney, militia, or standing army, w ithout ordnance or forti- 
fications,” was threatened w ith invasion ; and since no less dangerous al- 
ternative remained, she was allowed to act in her own defence. The 
volunteers, the most singular military force that ever existed in any 
country', and hearing no resemblance to any, if we except, perhaps, the 
German Landwehr, in the last camjiaigns of 1812 and 1813 — the Irish 
volunteers were foi-med, and formed w ith an eagerness and enthusiasm 
wliich resulted from the love of military enterprise natural to the Irish 
people. 

‘‘ Self-governed, they accepted no commissions whatever from the 
crown, and acknowledged m connexion wiiatever with the government. 
The priv ate men appointed their own officers, and occasionally cashiered 
tlwim for misconduct or incai>acity — they accepted no pay whatever-^ 
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the more wealthy soldier cheerfully shared his fimds with his poorer 
comrade, and the officers contributed their proportions to the general 
Btock-pursc.’^ No army could be enrolled under regulations more con* 
trary to our notions of discipline, no army was ever better disciplined. 
The indueiice of rank and character which conferred command was siiffi* 
cient to procure obedience — every man was a soldier, and tte ^est citizen 
stood highest in the service. One peculiarity attended ah army so pecu- 
liarly formed — its desires for a time were sure to he the desires of the com- 
munity. Arming, then, against a foreign foe, it became anxious to 
secure domestic benefits. Mr. Grattan, thus supported at the opening 
of the session of 1779 — 80, made an amendment to the address which 
Mr. Burgh (then prime sergeant) afteiwards couched in the terms, 
“ that it is not by temporary expedients, but by free trade alone, that this 
nation is now to he saved from impending ruin and this amendment 
of the Irish parliament was followed by the Britisb parliament “ pro- 
ceeding to pass various resolutions, declaring that it was expedient forth- 
with to repeal the several statutes and laws of Great Britain, which 
restrained the commerce and manufactures of Ireland, and, in that respect, 
partiaMy to place her on a level with^'BritiBh subjects^” 

But concessions made to people with anns in their ^ hands should 
never he short of fu]! and ample satisfaction i resist and conquer, or 
concede and satisfy, are the only alternatives that present themsdves to 
enable and stem -minded minister in such a difficult conjuncture. Few mi- 
nisters, however, are statesmen of this character, and there are few exam- 
ples of such a wholesome policy being pursued. Commercial concessions 
were followed by constitutional demands ; the question '^yhether Ireland 
w'as or was not an indejKndent kingdom, — a question that depended upon 
no abstruse or logistical reasoning, but on the very simple fact of whe- 
ther she was in a situation to assert her independence or not — was theore- 
tically treated as matter of argument, but brought rather practically to 
isoue by a proposition of Sir Lucius O’Brien, that the King of Great 
Britain sh(mlcl, as King of Ireland, declare war against Portugal, with 
wffioni the neighbouring United State w’as in the strictest term of friend- 
ship and amity. The cause was one which appealed powerfully to the 
Irish nation : the Portuguese had refused to receive their articles of com- 
merce, as by treaty they were bound to do those of England. Sir L, 
O’Brien’s amendment w'as of course lost, but it gave the keenest spur to 
the desire, already popular, for some express acknowledgment of that 
»W'hich the Irish doubted of — while they claimed it as unquestionable — their 
national independence : this the volunteers, and, backedr by the volun- , 
teers, the parliament, were determined at every risk to obtain. The 
meeting at Dungannon of 200 volunteer delegates took place: — the 
armed Ixitlies throughout Ireland echoed the resolutions of their delegates. 
The Irish jmrliainent granted the supplies for six months instead of two 
years — the Priests, Catholic and Dissenting, claimed that liberty 
“ without which,” said they, “ life is but a prison, and society a place of 
bondage.” The ministry of Lord North was dismissed ; Lord Carlisle 
was recalled ; and the Duke of Portland, ns the envoy of I^oxd Rocking- 
ham’s cabinet, proceeded to Ireland with the message, “ that mistrusts 
and jealousies had arisen there, and . that it was highly necessary to take 
the same into immediate consideration, in order to ^ Jhml adjustment.” 
To this message, delivered at the meeting of parliament, by Mr. Hutch- 
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hiton, Mr. Qrattanreplied, by moviBg a declaration that “ the crown of 
Ireland is an imperial crown, inseparably connected with the crown of 
Great Britain j but that the kingdom of Ireland is a distinct kingdom, 
with a parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof.” The effect of 
Mr. Grattan’s speech and amendment, says Sir J. Barrington, who was 
present, “ was instantaneous and decisive ; Ireland was committed, and 
must pendst; Great Britain had lavished in America her powers 
of resistance;’* and even Fitegibbon, the stem, stubborn, and the 
tyrannical iPitsgibbon, called upon the people “ to stand firm in the 
unretractable position in which, they had placed themselves,” It is 
not our intention to follow further a subject which must be so well 
known to the generality of out readers as that of the tacit ucknow*^ 
ledgment of ligand’s right which was made by the repeal of the 
British statute (6th George I.) Divisions among the liberal party 
now arose; Mr. Flood demanding a positive recognition of Irish inde- 
pendence, Mr. Grattan being satisfied at the repeal of tliose laws which 
interfered with it. Gratitude for the Whig ministry prevailed, and 
Mr. Grattan vrai for the tiftie triumphant. Shortly after, tlie Duke of 
Portland closed the parliament in % speech “ that every cause of party 
jealousies end discontents was finally removed ; and that both countries 
having pledged good faith to each other, their Ijest security will be an 
inviolable interest to their compact.” It is to this compact, to tliis 
final adjustment, that Sir Jonah Barrington perpetually refers, in 
contending against the union ; from which, he asserts, the two nations 
were barred by their previous declarations. Is it necessaiy to say, tliat 
all final adjus^ients and final compacts are absurd ? Tlic fallacy of 
supposing that any government can finally bind a succeeding govern- 
ment is almost too antiquatwl, w'e should liope, to call for present 
refutation. An adjustment sifmken of as final at any time can only 
mean that at that time it settles all j^nding di6})utee ; and really the 
accusation of duplicity and treachery, and so forth, against the Duke 
of Portland, and against the English nation for subsequently effecting 
another arrangement, is neither worthy the Irish cause nor the talents 
of its advocate. The Union is to be defended or to be assailed on the 
ground of its utility or its necessity at the perifnl when it took ]>kcc. 
As to the champions or the opponents of the Union, they indeed, as 
individuals, may be judged according to their motives ; and wc iKilicvc, 
that neither the one party nor the other wxre guided by perfectly pure 
and unselfish ones. Some made their fortimes by it, some saw they would 
be ruined If it took place. To some it cleared the road to advancement 
in Ireland, to some it opened the road to advancement in England ; and 
in the most corrupt and most intriguing of all corrupt and intriguing 
parliaments, as many jobbers or would-be jobbers stood, in b 1 \ proba- 
bility, by one side as by the other The first del>ate on the subject of 
the Union took place 22d January, 1799. On the 24th was the main 
debate. It commenced about seven o’clock, Silence prevailed in the 
galleries; an indecent noise ran tiirough the corridors; it was the 
bustle of the canvass. Lord Castiereagh, silent, ran his eye anxiously 
round the assembly. Several opposition members rose at once to tell 
the Secretary their opinion of his merits. Sir J. Parnell opened the dis- 
cmiom Mr, Pemsonby’s speech, directed {)monaUy against Lord 
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Castlcreagh, waisf very effective; bat Mti Pbinkett’ei on 4hc same aide» 
was the great spcccli of that night; and it was then thatiie vowid 
the little Ilanuibals of Mr. Cobbett to an eternal hoatility tO the in- 
vaders, as he called them, of his country’s freedom. 

For the address . , * 105 

Against . . . * 111 

‘Majority against government 6 

Tliat this majority was not decisive Sir Jonah Barrington attributes 
to the subsequent motion of Mr. Ponsonby, “That this house will ever 
maintain the undoubted birthright oflrifehmen, by preserving an inde- 
pendent ])avliament of Lords and Commons resident in the kingdom,” 
being iiH‘t by two or three members, Mr. Forb^scue the first, declaring 
that tbougli they had Voted decidedly against the Union, they did not wish 
to bind themsehes for ever ; and this declai^tion, which at once showed 
that the triuin]ih of the anti-unionists was but momentary, and tliat 
the defeat of government could not be considered final, introauced doubt 
and iiicsolution into the one party, and hojie, almost amounting to con- 
fidtuce, into tlie other. The augury was true; for in the next session 
tlic question v\as carried for the iniid^trv by a majority fluctuating 
hi‘t\\cen tbrty and fifty, — never less than tfie* one, nevett more than the 
other. 

The blackness of the transaction on the aide of government was the 
gross and indisputable Iroachcrv' with nhicli the Catholics w^ere in- 
veigled into dissension with tlifc anti-unionists, and subsequently be- 
trayed by the pious monarch and his |>erlidious minion. On the side 
of the parliament, the historian and eulogist of the parliament says 
cnouglito convince u> that there never v\ as an assembly so ill qualified "to 
su|>erinLend the interests of a nation as that which, according to bis own 
account, imblusliinglv stild tliovc interests. The unparalleled ])rotligacy, 
the puifligacv unparalleled even in jiarliamentary annal*?, with which 
incndiers on the saiiu^ night spoke on botli sides of the question— the 
disgiaccful liaggling after tlic price of political prostitution, which, in 
one or two instances, Sir J. Burlington lavs liefore the public eve, give 
as soulid a pii'turc of patriotism as attv who wished to caricature the 
independent parliament, buiiird b\ Fit/gibbon, and bought by Castle- 
reagli, niiglit \\ell desire. 

From the year 1180 to the year 1800 we are far from denying that 
Ireland mailc considerable progresa in civilizatioii ; and the com- 
mercial advantages which she then, for the first time, enjoyed, are 
suificient to account for this. Bui during tlie whole of this period, 
there is not one moment when she may be said to have enjoyed any- 
thing like ])oUtical tranquillity. She was in a state which might pro- 
cure temporary advantages to liheity, hut which, if continued, could 
alone be favourable to military des])ot ism. The government of armed 
men, and the pretensions of an armed parliaineut — though the one body 
and the other may, for a while, speak the language and breathe the 
spirit of fieedoni — must, eventually, tend to merge the rights and feelings 
of the citizen in the duties and passions of the soldier. The scenes of 
this aniinaU'd lime are vividly and strikingly portrayed in the book 
before us. W e see the Bisliop of Derry enter Dublin with his splendid 
guards ; the gallery of the House of Commons filled by the graceful 
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of tlie Tice>Tog«l court; and in the strong and liring delineation 
of tite celebrated nhatactera of the time — Ponaonby with his cool 
collectedneas, fStattad with his drawling energy, Curran with his quaint 
vivacity, and Fittgibbnn with his towering pride — the author has 
lemarlcaV^y successful; his description, indeed, of individuals, 
is thelbest of his voluiues. 


REPOSf; 6f THE HOLY FAMILY. 

A SOKNCT. BY MRS. BEMAMS. 

« 

Under a palm tree, by f]\e erreen old Nile, 

Lulled on his mother s breast the younfi; child lies. 
With do\e-like breathmeis, and a teiidei smile 
Brooding above the |;lumbcr ot his e^es : 

And through the silence ol the burrung skies, 
lA)Uhe dread works of Egypt's buried kings, 

Temple and pyramid, beyond him rise. 

Regal and still, as everla<Aing things. 

Vam pomps! from fhm, with that pure flowery cheek, 
Soft shadowed by liK mother s bending bead. 
Anew-born spint, might v and yet meek, 

Tlirough the whole uorld like vernal air shall spiead; 
And ftd all eaitlilv grande ms cast the crown 
Before tlie suffering and the low dou ii. 


THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 

DY MItS. HI MANS. 

He that tras dmU rhse up and — lie spoke — 

Was it of that majestiC world nnknowm ’ 

Those words, that tirsi the bier's dread silence broke, 
Came they w ith revelation in each tone ? 

Were the tai cities of the lutions gone. 

The (Solemn h.iJls of consciousness or sli^ep, 

For Maft uneui tamed that spirit lone, 

Brought from their portal hack across the deep? 

Be hush’d, my soul ! the veil of darkness lay 

Still diawn -—thy Lord recalled the \oiee departed, 

To s])read Ths truth, to comfort II is faint-hearted, 

Not to unfold the mysteries ol its wav^ 

Oh ! take that lesson home in silent faith — 

Put on submis>sive strength to meeU not question Death I 
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THE HISToar OF PERCY BYSSHli ‘^H5Ctj:.^TK%' ' 
EXPULSION FROM OXFORD. ' 

( 

The theory of civil liberty has ever seeiyied lovely fb the ^ea of ii 
young man enamoured of moral and intellectual beau^; Shelley^s devo- 
tion to freedom, therefore, was ardent and sincere. He would have sub- 
mitted with cheerful alacrity to the greatest sacrifices, had they been 
demanded of him, to advance the sacr^ cause of liberty ; and he would 
have gallantly encountered every ]>eiil in the fearless resistance to active 
oppression. NeverthdleBs, in ordinary times, although a generotis and 
unhesitating patriot, he was little inclined Ao consume the pleasant season 
of youth amidst tlie intrigues and clamours of elections, and in the dull 
and selfish cabals of parties. His fancy viewed from a lofty eminence 
the grand sclieme of an ideal republic ; and he could not descend to the 
humble task of setting out the boundaries of neighbouring rights, and to 
the uninviting duties of actual administration. He was still less dis- 
])08ed to interest himself in the politics of the day, because he oh- 
sevved the pernicious efiects of party zeal in a field where it^ught not to 
enter. It is no slight evil, but a heavy price paid for papular institutions, 
that society shotdd be divided into hostile clans to serve the selfisli pur- 
])nses of a few political adventurers; ajpd surely to introduce politics 
within tlic calm precincts of an university ought to be deemed a capital 
oflencc— a felony without benefit of clerg)^ The undue admission (to 
borrow' the language of universities for a moment) is not less fatal to its 
existence as an institution designed for the advancement of learning, 
than the reception of the wooden horse within the walls of Troy was to 
the safety of that renowned city. What does it import the interpreters 
of Pmdar and Thucydides, — the expositors of Plato and Aristotle, — if a 
few' interested persons, for the sake of some lucrative posts, a^ict to 
believe that it is a matter of vital imjvQrtance to the state to concede 
certain privileges to the lloman Catholics ; whilst othcip, for the same 
reason, pretend, with tears in tlieir eyes, that the concessions would be 
dangerous, and, indeed, destructive, and shudder with feigned horror at 
the hannlcss proposal ? Such pretexts may be advantageous, and per- 
haps even honourable, to the ingenious persons who use them for the 
puq>ose 8 of immediate advancement; but of what concernment arc they 
to Apollo and the Muses ? IIow could the Catholic question augment 
the calamities of Priam, or diminish the misfortunes of the ill-fated 
house of Lal>dacus ? or wiiich of the doubts of the ancient philosophers 
w’ould tlie most satisfactory solution of it remove ? Why must the 
mixlest student come forth, and dance upon the tight-ropc with the 
mountebanks, since he is to receive no part of the reward, and would 
not emulate the glory, of those meritorious artists? Yet did this moat 
inapplicable question mainly contribute to poison the harmless and stu- 
dious felicity which wc enjoyed at Oxford. 

During the whole period of our residence there, the University w'aa 
cruelly disfigured by bitter feuds, aiising out of the late election of its 
Chancellor : in an especial manner was oxir own most venerable college 
deformed by them, and by angry and senseless disappointment Lord 
Grenville had just been chosen. There could be no more comparison 
May , — ‘Vot. xxxviii. no. cxlix. c 
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between hi$ scholarship and his various qualifications for the honourable 
and useless office, and the claims of his unsucc^^sffil opponent, than 
between lihe attaininents of the best man of the year and those of the 
hu^ p5rter who, with a stern and solemn civility, kept the gates of 
University College, — the arts of mulled-winc and egged-hot being, in 
die laittCT case, alone excepted. The vanquished compeutor,, however, 
most unfortunately for its honour and cliaractcr, was a member of our 
coQege; and in proportion as the intrinsic merits of our rulers were 
smdl, had the vehemence and violence of electioneering been great, that, 
through the abuse of the patronage of the church, they might attain to 
diose dignities, as the rewards of the activity of parttsans, which they 
could never hope to reach through the legitimate road of superior learn- 
ing and talents. Their vexation at failing w^as the more shaq) and abid- 
ing, because the only objection that vulgar bigotry could ujgc against, the 
victor was his disposition to make concessions to the Roman (/atholics ; 
and every dull lampoon about pojics, and cardinals, and the scarlet lady, 
had accordingly been worn threadbare in vain. Since the learned and 
the liberal had conquertMi, learning and liberality were jicculiarly odious 
with us at that epoch. The studious scholar, particularly if he w ere of 
an inquiring disposition, and of a ]>old and free temper, was suspected 
and disliked; be Was one of the enemy’s troops. The inert and tlic sub- 
servient w^cre the loyal soldiers of the legitimate army of the faith. The 
despised and scattered nation of scholars" is commonly unfortunate ; but 
a more severe calamity has seldom l>efallen the remnant of true Israelites 
than to be led captive by such a generation ! Youth is happy, because 
it is blitlie and healthful, and exempt from care; but it is doubly and 
trebly happy, since it is honest and fearless — honourable and disinte- 
rested. Ill the whole body of undcr-grad nates, scarct;ly one was friendly 
to the holder of the loaves and the j)ionnstT of the fishes. All were 
eager, — all, one and all, — in lielialf of the scholar and tlic liberal states- 
man; and plain and loud was the avowal of tlieir sentiments. A sullen 
demeanour towards tlie young reliels displayeil the annoyance arising 
from the w^ant of success, and from our lack oi sympathy ; and it would 
have demonstrated to the least observant, that, where the Muses dwell, 
the quarrels and intrigues of political ]mrties ought not to come. Hy ln» 
family and his connexions, as well as by disposition, Shelley was attached 
to the successful side; and although it was manifest that he wag a yomli 
of an admirable temper, of rare talents and unwearied indnsrq, and 
likely, therefore, to shed a lustre upon his college and the University 
itselT ; yet, as he was eminently delighted at that wlicrcwith his siqieriors 
vrere oifended, he was regarded from the beginniug with a jealons eye. 
A young man of spirit will des})ise the mean spite of sordid niinds; 
nevertheless, the persecution which a generous soul can contemn, through 
frequent repetition, too often becomes a severe annoyance in the long 
course of life ; and Shelley frequently and most pathetically lamented the 
twlitical divisions which then harassed the University, and were, a more 
fertile source of manifold ills in the wider field of active life. For tide 
reason did he appear to cling more closely to our sweet suidious seclu- 
aion; and from thhr cause, perhaps, principally arose his disinclination, 
may say, indeed, his intense antipathy, — for the political career that 
had Wen proposed to him. A lurking suspicion would sometimes betmy 
itsdf that^ to be forced into that path, and impressed into the civu 

aerviee olt the state, — to become, as it were, a conscript legislator. 
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A newspaper never found its way to his rooms ^ pmod 
of hil residence at Oxford; but when waiting in a bo^seUer^s sl^^ or 
at an inni he would sometimes, although ri^y, permit hw to he 
attracted by a murder or a storm. Havmg the tale Of wmsder, 

or of horror, if it chanced to stray to a politicid article, after readhoig a 
few lines he invariably threw it aside to a great distance; and^he sterted 
from his seat, his face flusliing, and strode about, mutte^g hrohen sen- 
tences, the purport of which was always the same ; Hs extreme dissa- 
tisfaction at the want of candour and fairness, and lim monstrous disin- 
genuousnesB, which politicians manifest in speaking of the characters and 
measures of their rivals. Strangers, who cauglrt imperfectly the sense of 
his indistinct murmurs, were often astonished at the vehem^ce of his 
mysterious displeasure. Once, 1 remember, a bookseller, the master of 
a very small shop in a little country town, but apparently a sufficiently 
intelligent man, could not refrain from expressing his surprise that any 
one should be offendcxl with proceedings that seemed to him as mudi in 
the ordinarj’ course of trade, and as necessary to its due exercise, as the 
red ligature of the bundle of quills, or the thin and pale brown wrapper 
which enclosed the quire of lettcr-pa]7er we had just purchased of him. 
A Jnan of talents and learning, who refused to enlist under the banners 
of any party, and did not deign to inform himself of the politics of the 
day, or to take the least part or interest in them, woxiM lie a noble and a 
novel spectacle ; but so many persons hope to profit by dissensions, that 
the merits of such a steady lover, of peace would not be duly appreciated, 
cither by the little provincial bookseller or the other inhabitants of our 
turbulent country. 

The ortlinary lectures in our college w’orc of much shorter duration, 
and decidetlly less difficult and less instructive, than the lessons we had 
received in the higher classes of a public school; nor were our written 
exercises more stimulating than tlic oral. Certain compositions were 
r(‘q aired at stated perio<ls ; but, however excellent they might be, they 
were never commendal, — how ever deficient, they w'crc never censured; 
aiul, being altogether unnoticed, there was no reason to suppose that they 
were ever read. The University at large was not less remiss than each 
college in particular : the only incitement proposed was an examination 
at the end of four xears. The yomig collegian might study in jirivate as 
dilig(‘ntly as he wxnild at OxtimI, as in every other ])lace ; and il' he chose 
to submit his ])reiension8 to the examiners, his name was set down in UiC 
first, the .second, or the tliird class, — if I mistake not, there w'ere thre^ 
divisi^ms, — according to his advancement. This list w as printed precisely 
at the moment when he quitted the University for c\er; — a new genera- 
tion of strangers might read the names of the unknown proficients, if 
they w^ould. It was iiotorifuis, moreover, that, merely to obtain the aca- 
demical degrees, every new comer, who had passed through a tolerabfe 
grammar-school, brought with him a stock of learning, of which the 
residuum, that had not evaporated during four years of dissipation and 
idleness, would he more than sufiicient. The languid course of chartered 
laziness was ill suited to the ardent activity and glowing zeal of SheUey* 
Since those persons, who w'cre hired at an enormous cliarge by his owm 
family and by the state to find due and beneficial employment for him, 
thought fit to neglect this, their most sacred duty, he began forthwith to 
set himself to work. He read diligently, — I shoxdd rather mj he de« 
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Toui^ed greedily, with the vomcious appetite of a famished mao,— the 
authors that roused his curiosity: he discoursed and discussed with 
energy ; he wrote — ^he began to print — and he designed soon to publish 
various works. 

He begins betimes who begins to instruct mankind at eighteen. The 
judicious will probably be of opinion that in eighteen years man can 
scarcely learii how’ to learn ; and that for eighteen more years he otight 
to be content to learn ; and if at the end of the second period he still 
thinks that he can impart anything worthy of attention, it is at least early 
enough to begin to teach. The faiilt, however, if it were a fault, was to 
be imputed to the times, and not to the individual, as the numerous pre- 
cocious effusions of, the day attest. 

Shelley was quick to conceive, and not less quick to execute. When 
I called one morning at one, I found him busily occupied with some 
proofs, which he continued to correct and re-corrcct with anxious care. 
As he wus wholly absorbed in t^iis occupation, I selected a liook from the 
floor, where there was alw’a\ s a good store, and read in silence, for at 
least an hour. My thoughts being as completely abstracted as those of 
my companion, he startled me by suddenly throwing a paper with some 
force on the middle of the table, and saying, in a penetmting whisper, as 
he sprung eagerly from his chair, I am going to publish some poems.” 
In answer to my inquiries, he put the proofs into my hands. I read them 
twice attentively, for the poems were very short ; and I told him there 
were some good lines, some bright thoughts, but there were likew ise 
many irregularities and incongruities. I added, that correctness was 
important in all compositions, but it constituteti the essence of short 
ones ; and that it surely w ould he imprudent to bring his little hook out 
so liastily ; and I then ]K)iuted out the errors and defects. He listened 
in silence with much attention, and did not disptite what 1 said, except 
that he remarked faintly tliat it would not he known that he was the 
author, and therefore tlie publication et)uld not do him any haiTu. I an- 
swered, that although it might not be disadvantegeous to he the unknowm 
author of an unread work, it certainly could not he beneficial. He made 
no reply ; and we immediately w^eut out, aivl strolled about the imhlic 
walks. We dined, an<l returned to his rooms, where wc conversed on 
indifferent subjects. He did not mention hif poems, but they occupied 
his thoughts; for he did not fall asleep, Usual. Whilst wc were at 
tea, he said abruptly, “ I think you disparage my ]menis. Tell me what 
you dislike in them, for I have forgotten.” I took the proofs from the 
place where I had l(Jt them, and lofiking over them, repeated the former 
objections, and suggested others. He acf|uicsced ; and, after a pause, 
asked, might they be altered ? I assented. “ I will alter them.” ‘Mt 
will be better to rewrite them ; a .short poem should be of the first im- 
pression.” Some time aftenvards lie anxiously inquired — But in their 
present form you do not think they ought to be published?” I hud been 
looking over the proofs again, and I answered, Only as burlesque 
poetry;” and I read a part, changing it a little here and there. He 
laughed at the partidy, and begged I w'ould rejicat it. I took a pen and 
altered it ; and he then read it aloud several times in a ridiculous tone, 
^and was amused by It. His mirth consoled him for the condemnation of 
his verses, and the intention of publishing them was abandoned. The 
proofs lay in liis rooms for some days, and we occasionally amused our- 
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selves during an idle moment by making them more firiS more ridiculous ; 
by striking out the more sober passages j by inserting whimsical con- 
ceits; and especially by giring them what called a dithyrambic cha- 
racter, which was effected by cutting some lines in two, and joining the 
different parts together that would agree in construction, but were the 
most discordant in sense. * 

Although Shelley was of a grave disposition, he had a certain sly rdish 
for a practical joke, so that it were ingenious and abstruse, and of a lite- 
rary natuj*e ; he would often exult in the successful forgeries of Chatter- 
ton and Ireland ; and he was especially delighted with a trick that had 
lately been played at Oxford, by a certain nolde viceroy, at that time an 
undergraduate, respecting the fairness of which the Un|versity was divided 
in opinion, all the undergraduates accounting it most- just, and all the 
graduates, and especially the bachelors, extremely iniquitous, and indeed 
popish and jesuitical. A reward is offered annually for the best English 
essay on a subject proposed : the competitors send their anonymous essays, 
each lieing distinguished by a motto; when the grave arbitrators have 
selected the most worthy, they bum the vanquished essays, and open the 
sealed paper endorsed with a corresponding motto, and containing the 
name of the victor. On the late famous contention, all the ceremonies 
had been duly performed, but, the sealed paper presented the name of 
an undergraduate, w‘bo is not qualified to be a'candidate, and all the less 
meritorious discourses of the bachelors had been burnt, together with their 
scalal pipers— so there was to be no bachelor’s prize that year. When 
we had conferred a competent absurdity upon the proofs, we amused our- 
selves by projK)sing, but without the intention of executing our project, 
divers ludicrous titles for the work. Sometimes wc thought of publishing 
it in the name of some one of the chief living poets, or possibly of one 
of the graver authorities of the day ; and w c regaled ourselves by describ- 
ing his wrathful Tcnuncialions, and his astonishment at finding himself 
irnmormlized, williout his knowledge and against his will : the inability 
to die could not be more disagreeable even toTilhonus himself ; but bow 
were we to handcuff our ungiatcful favourite, tha| he might not tear off 
the unfading la\irel, which we were to place u])on his brow ? I hit upon a 
title at last, to which the pre-eminence was given, and we inscribed it upon 
the cover, A mad wash(^fc^man, named Peg Nicholson, had attempted 
to stab the King, George |fte Third, with a carving-knife; the story has 
been long forgotten, but it was then fresh in the recollection of every one; 
it was proposed tliat wc should ascribe the poems to her. The poor 
woman w^as still living, and in green vigour witliin the walls of Bedlam ; 
but since her existence must be uncomfortable, there eonld be no harm in 
jnitting her to death, and in creating a nephew and administrator to be 
the editor of his aunt’s poetical works. 

The idea gave an object and puqiose to our burlesque; to ridicule the 
strange mixture of sentimentality with the murderous fury' of revolu- 
tionists, that was ^ prevalent in the compositions of the day ; Mid the 
proofs were altered again to adapt them to this new scheme, but still 
without any notion of publication. When the bookseller called to ask 
for .the proofs, Shelley told him that he had changed his mind, and 
show ed them to him. Tlie man was so much pleased with the w hinisical 
conceit, that he asked to be permitted to publish the book on his own 
account; promising inviolable secrecy, and as many copies gratis as 
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Haight be required : after some hesitation^ permission was gritnted, upon 
the plighted honoiiir of the trade. In a few days, or rather in a few 
honrs^ a noble qnaapto appeared ; it consisted of a small number of pages, 
it is true, but they were of the largest size, of the thickest, the whitest, 
and the sihopthest drawing paper ; a large, clear, and handsome tyj^e had 
impressed a few lines with ink of a rich glossy black, amidst ample mar- 
gins. The poor maniac laundress w^as gravely styled the late Mrs. 
Margaret Nicholson, widow and the sonorous name of Pitzvictor had 
been culled for her inconsolable nephew and administrator : to add to 
his dignity, the waggish printer had picked up some huge text tyi>es, of 
80 unusual a form, that even an anticpiar)' could not spell the words at 
the first glance. The effect w'as certainly striking; Shelley had torn 
o])en the large square bundle, bf^fore the ])rintcr’s In^y (jiiitted the room, 
and holding out a copy with both his hands, he ran about in an ecstasy 
of delight, gazing at the superb title-page. 

The first ])0fni was a long one, condemning ^var in the lump; puling 
trash, that might have }>een written by a (piaker, and could only have 
been published in sober sadness bv a society instituted fur the diffusit»n 
of that kind of knowledge which they derm useful— useful for some end 
which they have not hetn pleased to reveal, and which unassisted reason 
is w’bolly unable to discover. The MS. had been confided to Shelley by 
some rhjTncster of the day, and it was put forth in this sha]>e to astonish 
a weak mind ; but principally to ca]>livntc tlie admirers of philosopliical 
poetry by the manifest incongruity of disallowing all war, even the most 
just, and then turning sharp round and recommending the dagecr of th(^ 
assassin as the best cure for all evils, and the sure ])ass})ort to a lady’s 
favour. Oxir book of useful knowledge the philoHophcr’s own book — 
contained sundry’ odes and oth(‘r pieces, professing an ardent attachment 
to freedom, and proposing to stab all wli(» were less enthusiastic than the 
supposed authoress. ITie work, however, was altered a little, I believe, 
before the final inqnession ; but 1 never read it afterwards, for whcTi ati 
author once sees his book in print, bis task is ended, and he may fairly 
leave the perusal of it to po.‘«tcriTy. I liavc one cojiy, if not more, some- 
where or other, but not at hand. Then* vaTC some versos, I remi'mlao', 
with a good deal about sucking in tlicm: to these I objected, as unsuit- 
able to the gravity of an university, but ^^helIey deelan^d they would be 
the most inipTCs.sive of all. Th^^re w'a.^ a concennaig a vouiig 

woman, one Charlotte Somebody, who attempted to assassinate Jtolies- 
pierre, or some such person; and there as to have been a ra[itnroii.s 
monologue to the dagger of Brutus. Tlie eonqiosition f»f sjieh a ]iiere 
W'as no mean elfort of the muse; it w^as eomjileted at la.st, but not in 
time — as the dagger itscif has probably fallen a prey to rust, so tlie more 
pointed and polished iiionoh>gue, it is to lie feared, has also perished 
thnmgh a more culpable neglect. 

A few copies were sent, as a special fa\our, to trusty and sagacious 
friends at a distance, whose gmvity would not pennit them to 8us|iect a 
hoax; they read and admired, being charmed with the wild notes of 
liberty ; sonic, indewl, presumed to censure, mildly, certain passages as 
having been tlirown oft' in u>o bold a vein. Nor was a certain success 
mantiitg, — the remaining copies were rapidly sohi in Oxford at the aris- 
tocratical price of half-a-crow n for half-a-dozen pages. We used to meet 
gownstnen in Higli^tieet reading the goodly volume as they walked — 
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penrfve wiA a j^ve and sage delict— ^me of thesrii, po^pi^ tfidtn 
pensive, because it seemed to portend the inStaittovertbrow of all 
from a king to a court-card. 

What a atrimge delusion to admire our stuff— the concentrated essOftde 
of nonsense ! ft was indeed a kind of fashion to be seen reading it 
public, as a mark of a nice discernment, of a delicate and fastiffiotia taste 
in poetry, and the very criterion of a choice spirit. 

Nobody suspected, or could suspect, who was the author ; the thing 
passed off as the genuine production of the w'ould-be regicide. It is 
marvellous, in truth, how little talent of any ki|id, there was in our famous 
university in those days ; there was no great encourageipent, however, to 
display intellectual gifts. The acceptance, as a serious poem, of a work so 
evidently designed for a burlcstjue upon the prevailing imtion of the day, 
that revolutionary niffians were the most fit recipients of the gentlest 
passions, was a foretaste of tlie prodigious success, that, a few years later, 
attended a still more whimsical paradox. Poets had sung already that 
human ties put Love at once to flight ; that at the sight of civil obliga- 
tions lie spreads his light w'iiigs in a moment, and makes de&ult. The 
position was soon greatly extended, and w'e were taught, by ajioble poet, 
that even the slightest recognition of the law of nations was fatal to the 
tender passion * the very captain of a privateer wUs pronounce incapable 
of a pure and ardent attachment ; the feeble control of letters of marque 
coiiUl efrectually check the course of affection; a complete union of 
souls couhl only be accomplished under tlic black flag. Your true lover 
must necessarily be an enemy of the w hole humdin race — a mere and 
absolute iiiratc. It is true, that the tales of ihc love-sick buccaneers 
were adorned with no (>rdinar\' talent, but the theory is not less extraor- 
dinary on that account. 

The operation of Peg Nicholson was bland and innoxious ; the next 
work that Shelley printed was highly deleterious, and w'as destined to 
shed a haneful iuthiencc o^c^ his futtire progress; in itself it w’as more 
liannloss than the former, but it was turned to a deadly poison by the 
iiuprosokod malice of fortune. 

AVe had read together attentively se\eTal of the metaphysical works 
tliat were mo^t in \oinic at that time, as “ Locke on the Human Under- 
standing,” and Ilunie’h Essays,” particularly the latter, of which we 
had made a ^cry careful analysis, as was ctistomaTy* with those who read 
the l'.thi(’s and Ihe other treatises of Aristotle for iheir degrees. Shelley 
had llu‘ custody of these papers, which were chiefly in his handwriting, 
although ihty w'ere the joint production of both in our common daily 
studies. From these, and from a small part of them only, he made Up a 
little h(M)k, and liad it printed, 1 believe, in the country, certainly not 
at Oxford. His motive was this. Ho not onh read greedily all the con- 
troveisial writings on subjects interesting to him, which he could procure, 
and disputed vehemciuly in conversation witli his friends, but he had 
several coiTespon dents with wliom he kept up the hall of doubt in letters; 
— of tlicsc he received many, so that the. arrival of the jiostman w^as always 
an anxious moment with him. This practice he had learnt of a physi- 
cian, from whom he had taken instructions in chemistry, and rf whose 
character and talents he often spoke with profound veneration. It was, 
indeed, the usual course with n\cn of learning formerly, as their biogra- 
phies and many volumes of such epistles testify. The physician w-as an 
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old man,, and a of the old Bchool?" he eoafined his ep^tolajy discus- 
sions to matters science^ and so did his disciple for some ^e ; hut when 
metaphysics usurped the place in his adectioBB that chpnistry had before 
held, the latter gi^ually ftll into disceptations Teapecting existences still 
more subtle than gases and die electric fluid. The transition, however, 
fiipin physics to metaphysics was gradual. Is the electric fluid material ? 
he would ask his correspondent ; is liglit — ^is the vital principle in vege- 
tables — in brutes — is the human soul? His individual character' had 
proved an obstacle to his inquiries, even whilst they were strictly phy- 
sical ; a refuted or irritated chemist had siiddcnly concluded a long cor- 
respondence by telling hiH youthful opjpnent that he w'ould write to his 
master, and have him wxll flogged. The discipline of a public school, 
howevej salutary in other respects, was not favourable to free and fair 
discussion; and Shelley began to address inquiries anonymously, or 
rather, that he might receive an answer, as Philalethes, and tlie like; 
hut, even at Eton, the postmen do not ordinarily 8])eak Greek — to pre- 
vent miscarriages, therefore, it was necessary to adopt a more familiar 
name, as John Short, or Thomas Long. 

When he came to Oxford, lie retained and extended his former practice 
without quitting the convenient disguise of an assumed name. Ilis 
object in printing the short abstract of some of the doctrines of Ilunie 
was to fadlitatc his epistolary disquisitions. It yas a small ])ill, but it 
wwked powerfully ; the mode of operation was this. — He enclosed a copy 
in a letter, and sent it the post, stating, with modesty and simplicity, 
that he had met accidentally w ith tliat little tract, which appeared un- 
happily to be quite unanswerable. Unless the fish was too sluggish to 
take the bait, an answ'er of refutation w^as forwarded to an apj)ointed 
address in London, and then in a vigorous reply be W’ould fall upon the 
unw'ary disputant, and break his bones. The strenuous attack sometimes 
provoked a rejoinder more carefully prepared, and an animated and pro- 
tracted debate ensued ; the party cited, having put in his answer, was 
fairly in court, and he might get out of it as be could. The chief diffi- 
culty seemed to be to induce the person addressed to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction, and to ])lead ; and this, Shelley 8U])poscd, Avould l>c removed 
by sending, in the first instance, a printed syllabus instead of written 
arguments. An accident greatly facilitated Iiis olijcct. Wc liarl been 
talking some lime before about geometrical demonstration ; he was 
repeating its j)rai8C8, which lie had lately read in some mathematical 
work, and speaking of its absolute certainty and perfect truth. 

I said that this superiority partly arose from the confidence of mathe- 
maticians, who w'ere naturally a confident race, and were seldom ac- 
quainted with any other science than their own; that they always put a 
good face upon the matter, detailing their argij^mcnts dogmatically and 
doggedly, as if there w as no room for doubt, and conclude, when weary 
of talking in their ])ositive strain, with Q. E. I), s, in w^hich three letters 
there was so powerful a charm, that there was x\6 instance of any one 
having ever disputed any argument or proposition to which they w^erc 
subscribed. He was diverted by this remark and often repeated it, 
if you ask a friend to dinner, and only put Q. E, D. at the end 
of the invitation, he cannot refuse to come; and he sometimes wrote these 
letters at the end of a common note, in order, as he said, to attain to a 
mathematical certainty. The potent characters were not forgotten wlien 
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It is certain ij^at W Hlfee obnoxious lettoS had a fertiliziiif effiect, 
and raised nch ^ wotdd be nnjnst to deny^ 

that an honest zecdWtuulated divers worthy men to assert the tmffi 
against an unknown assailant. The praise of good intention must 
be conceded but it is impossible to accord that of poweiful execu- 
tion also to his antagonists : this curious correspondence fully testified 
the deplorable condition of e4u(^ation at that time. A youth oi eighteen 
was able to confute men who had numbered thrice as many years ; to 
vanquish them oq their owm ground, although he gallantly fought at a dis- 
advantage by taking the wrong side. His little pamphlet was never offered 
for sale ; it was not addressed to an ordinary reader, but to the metaphy- 
sician alone ; and it was so short, that it was only designed to point out 
the line of argument. It was in truth a general issue ; a compendious 
denial of every allegation, in onler to put the whole case in proof ; it was 
a formal mode of saying, you affirm so and so, then prove it ; and thus 
was it understood by his more candid and intelligent correspondents. 
As it w'as shorter, so was it plainer, and perhaps, in order ^ to provoke 
discussion, a little bolder, than Hume’s Essays, — a book which occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the library of every student. The doctrine, 
if it deserve the name^ w^as precisely similar ; the necessary and inevitable 
consequence of Locke’s philosophy, and of the theory that all knowledge 
is from without. I will infot admit your conclusions, his opponent might 
answer ; then you must deny those of Hume : I deny them ; but you 
must deny those of Locke also ; and wx will go back together to Plato. 
Such was the usual course of argument ; sometimes, however, be rested on 
mere denial, bolding bis adversary to strict proof, and deriving strength 
from his weakness. The young Platonist argued thus negatively through 
the love of argument, and because he found a noble joy in the fierce 
shocks of contending minds ; he loved truth, and sought it everywhere, 
and at all hazards, frankly and boldly, like a man who deserved to find 
it ; but he also loved dearly victory in debate, and w^arm debate for its 
own sake. Never w’as there a more unexceptionable disputant; he was 
eager beyond the most ardent, but never angry and never personal;^ he 
was the only arguer I ever knew who drevr every argument from the 
nature of the thing, and who could never be provoked to descend to 
personal contentions. He was fully inspired, indeed, with the whole 
spirit of the tnie logician ; the more obvious and indisputable the propo- 
sition which his opponent undertook to maintain, the more complete 
was the triumph of his art if he could refute end prevent him. To one 
who was acquainted with the history of clir University, with its ancient 
reputation as the most famous school of logic, it seemed that the genius 
of the place, after an absence of several generations, had deigned to 
return at last ; the yisit, however, as it soon appeared, was ill-timed. 
The schoolman of old, who occasionally laboured with technical subtleties 
to prevent the admission of the first principles of belief, could not have 
been justly charged with the intention of ptomoting scepticism; his was 
the age of minute and astute disceptation, it is true, but it was also the 
epoch of the most firm, resolute, and extensive faith. T have seen a dex 
terous fencing-master, after w^aming his pupil to hold his weapon fiist,, 
by a few turns of his wrist throw it suddenly on the ground and under 
his feet; but it cannot be pretended that he neglected to teach the art 
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is essential to ibe end pifeposw. To be 
of amii, mi i«rboe^ baa wxisscfcm^ 
the Uufeihold ; so is it litewise 'with 
tile nature of Shelley •s epistolary contentions^ 
youthi his aeal, his activity, and particularly of many individual peou- 
liaarities, may have tempted me to speak sometimes with a obtain hsvf^, 
notwithstanmng the solemn importance of tbe topics respeclin|^ arhicli 
they vtere frequently maintained. 7%e impression, that they were cohd^ieted 
<m his part, or considered by him, with frivolity, or any unseemly lio- 
ness, would, however, be most erroneous; his whde %tne of tmtid was 
grave, earnest, and anxious^ and his deportment was reverential, with an 
^ification reaching beyond the age — an age wanting in reverence ; an 
unlearned age; a young age, for the young lack learning. Hume 
permits no object of respect to remain ; Locke approaches the most awful 
speculations with the same indiffcn'ence as if he were about to handle 
tiie properties of triangles; the stnall deference rendered to the most 
holy things by the able theologian Paley is not the least remarkable of 
his characteristics. Wiser and better men displayed anciently, together 
with a more profound enidition, a superior and touching solemnity ; the 
meek seriousness of Shdley was redolent of those good old times before 
matkind had been despoiled of a main ingredi^t in the composition of 
happiness, a well directed veneration. 

l^ethCT such disputations were decorous or profitable may be per- 
haps doubtful ; there can be no doubt, however, since the sweet gentle- 
ness of Shelley was easily and instantly s^ ayed by the mild influences of 
friendly admonition, that, had even the least dignified of his elders sug- 
gested the propriety of pursuing his metaphysical inquiries with less 
ardour, his obedience would have been prom]>t and pci feet. Not only had 
all saldtary studies been long neglected in Oxford at that time, and all 
wholesome discipline was decay^, but the splendid endowments of the 
University were grossly abused ; the resident authorities of the college were 
too often men of the lowest origin, of mean and sordid souls, destitute of 
every literary attainment, except that brief and narrow course of reading 
by which the first degree was attained ; the vulgar sons of vulgar fathers, 
without Uberality, and wanting ihe maimers and the sympathies of gentle- 
men. A total nciglect of all learning, an unseemly turbulence, the most 
monstrous irregularities, open and habitual drunkenness, vice, and vio- 
lence, were tolerated or encouraged, with the liasest i^cophancy', that the 
prospect of perpetual licentiousness might fill the colleges with young 
men of fortune ; whenever rarely exercised power of coercion was 
exerled, it demonstrated the ’Ittcr incapacity of our unyrorthy rulers by 
coarseness^ ignorance, and injustice. If a fowjigikn||^eme!h were admitted 
to Ibllowshipy, they were alw^ays absent ; tliey were hot persons of literary 
pretensions. Or distinguished by scholarship; aA^i^they had no more 
share in the government of the college than the overgrown guardsmen, 
who, in long white gaiters, bravely protect the lyrecimis life of the sove- 
reign against such assailants as the tenth Muse, our good friend, Mrs. 
NichDlson. 

^ the term was drawing to a close, and a ^eat part of the books we 
reeding together still remained unfinished, we had agreed to 
jnenntiLse our exertions and to meet at^im early hour. It was a fine 
spring inonibg on Lidy-day, in the year 131 1, when I went to Shelley’s 
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Tootxm: lie wtt«abient^biu<( Wto Iliad collect diir 

in. He wa« temblf Y atudausly ii^nsred irlM bad ba|r|ietied t 

1 am eixpelled/^ he mm aa he had faeoi^ered hSmaelf a IMei ^ 1 

am expelled \ I ibr suddenly a few minutes ago ; I went to the 

common room, *^fire I found our master, and two Ofr three of the 
fellows. The m^ef ^produced a copy of the little syllabus, and asked 
me if I were the author of it. He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and inselent 
tone. I begged to be informed for what purpose they put the question^ 
No answer was given ; but the master If^dly and angrily repeam, * AtS 
you the author of this book ?’ If 1 can judge from your manner, I said, 
yon are resolved to punish me, if I should acknowledge that it is my 
work. If you can prove that it is, produce your evidence ; it is neidier 
just nor lawful to interrogate me m such a case and for such a purpose. 
Such proceedings would become a court of inquisitors, but not free meU 
in a free country. ' Do you choose to deny that this is your eompOsi- 
tion?* the master reiterated in the same rude and angry voice.” Shelly 
complained much of his violent and ungentlcmanlike deportment, say- 
ing, I have experienced tyranny and injustice before, and I well knUW 
w hat vulgar violence is ; but I never met with such unworQiy treat- 
ment. I told him calmly, but firmly, that I w^as determined Uilit to 
answer any questions respecting the publication on the table. He imme- 
diately repeated his demand; I persisted in my refusal; and he said 
furiously, ^ Then you are expdled ; and I desire you will quit the conege 
early to-morrow morning at the latest.’ One of the feHows took up two 
papers, and handed one of them to me ; here it is.” He produced a re- 
gular sentence of expulsion, diaw'ti up in due form, under the seal of the 
college. Shelley was full of sjiirit and courage, frank and fearless ; but 
he w'as likewise sh), unpresumiiiir, and eminently sensitive. I have 
been with him in many trying situations of his after life, but I never saw 
him so dee]dy shocked and so cruelly agitated as on this occasion. A 
nice sense of honour shunks from the most distant touch of disgrace—*- 
eveirfrom the insults of those men whose contumely can bring no shame. 
He sat on the sofa, repeating, with convulsive vehemence, the words. 
Expelled, expelled 1” his head shaking with emotion, and his whole 
frame <|uivering. The atrocious injustice and its cruel consequences 
roused the indignation, and moved the compassion, of a friend, who then 
stood by Shelley. jHc has given the following account of his interference : 

” So monstrous and so illegal did the outrage seem, that I held it 
to be impossible that any man, or any body of men, would dare to 
adhere to it ; but, whatever the issue might be, it was a duty to en- 
deavour to the utmost to assist him. I at (frtee stepperl forward, thm- 
fore, as the advocate pf Shelley ; such an advocate, perhaps, wi& 
respect to judgment, as might be expected at the age of eighth, but 
certainly not inferior to Ahe most practibed defenders in good will and 
devotion. I wrote a wiort note to the master and ^llows, in which, 
as far as I can remember a very hasty composition after a long 
interval, I briefly expressed my sorrow^ at the treatment my friend bad 
experienced, and my hope that they would re-consider their frmtence; 
since, by the same course of proceeding, myself, or any other person, 
might be subjected to the same penalty, and to the imputation of equal 
guSt. The note was despatched; the conclave was still sitting; and in 
an instant the porter came to summon me to attend, bearing in his coun- 
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teuanee ^ tba re(»]ptioiii i watr al^mt ' to find. The angry and 

trouUed air of men, asamhted to commit injustice acoonling to esta- 
bHdiMal forms, was then new Wiaa & ; but a native instinct told me, as soon 
as I entered the room, that it was an afiair of party that whatever could 
conciliate the favour of patrons was to be done without scruple ; and 
whatever could tend to impede^prefement was to be blushed away with- 
out remorse. The ghm^ing master produced my poor note. I acknow- 
ledged it ; and lie forthwith put into my hand, not less abruptly, the little 
syllabus. * Did you w'rite this ? ’ he asked, as fiercely as if I alone stood 
between him and the rich see of Durham. I attempted, submissively, to 
point out to him riie extreme unfairness of tlie queiltion ; the injustice of 
punishing Shelley for refusing to answer it ; that if it were urged upon 
me I must offer the like refusal, as I had no doubt every man in college 
would — every gentleman, indeed, in the University ; which, if such a 
course were adopted with all, — and there could not be any reason why it 
should be used with one and not with the rest, — wnuld thus be stripped 
of every member. I soon jKirceived that arguments were thrown aw'ay 
upon a man possessing no more intellect or emditipn, and far less renow n, 
than that femons ram, since translated to the stars, through grasping 
whose tail less firmly than was expedient, the sister of Phrj’xus formerly 
found a watery grave, and gave her name to the broad Hellespont. 

** The odier |)ersons present took no part in the conversation : they 
presumed not to speak, scarcely to breathe, but looked mute stibserviency . 
The few resident fellows, indeed, were but so many incaniathms of the 
spirit of the master, whatever that s])irit might be. When I was silent, 
the master told me to retire, and to consider whether I was resolved to 
persist in my refusal. The pro[>o8al was fair enough. The next day, or 
the next week, I might have given mylfinal answer — a deliberate answer; 
having in the mean time consulted with older and more experienced per- 
sons, as to what course w as best for myself and for otliei's. I had scarcc'ly 
passed the door, however, when I was recalled, 'flic master again showed 
me the book, and hastily demanded whether I admitted or dcinc<l tjiat I 
was tlie author of it. I answered that I was fully sensible of tlic many 
and great inconveniences of being dismissed with disgrace from the Uni- 
versityyand I specified some of them, and expressed an humble hojie that 
they wofuld not impose such a mark of discredit upon me without any 
cause. I lamented that it was impossible either to admit or to d(my the 
publication, — no man of spirit could submit to do bo ; — and tljat a sense 
of duty compelled me re8]iectfully to refuse to answer the question which 
had been proposed, ‘ Then you are expelled,’ said the master angrily, 
in a loud, great voice. .Aifonnal sentence, duly signed and scaled, was 
instantly put into my hand : in what interval tbp instrument had been 
drawn up I cannot imagine. The alleged ufTedla W'as a contumacious 
re^si^ to disavow the imputed publication. My^t^c glanced over it, and 
obiiervilig word conti/madoijs/t/, I said calmlf that I did not think 
that term was jirstified by my behaviour. Before 1 had concluded the 
remark^ tha master, lifting up the little syllabus, and then dashing it on 
table, and looking sternly at me, said, ‘ Am I to understand, sir, that 
you adopt the principles contained in this w ork ?’ or some such words ; 
for, like one red wdth the siifrusion of college port and college ale, the 
intense heat of anger seemed to deprive him of the power of articulation ; 
by roasou of a rude provincial dialect and thickness of utterance, his 
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speech being at all times indistinct The last question is still mere 
improper than the former/ I replied^ — At I felt that the imputation was 
an insult ; * ai^d since, by ypur, owi^ ym haye xenenheed aH Autho- 

rity over me, our coiwmutiicatioh is at, ehdL* ** I eomhumd you to ^juit 
my college to-morrow at an early 1 bowed and withdrew,^ I 

thank GrcS I have never seen that man he is gone to his bed, and 

there let him sleep. Whilst he lived, he ate freely of the scholars bread, 
and drank from his cup; and he was sustained, throughout the whole 
term of his existence, wholly and most nobly, by those sacred feuds that 
were c6usecrated by our pious forefathers to the advancement of learning. 
If the vengeance of the all-patient and long-contemned gods can ever be 
roused, it will surely be by some such sacrilege ! The favour which he 
showed to scholars, and his gratitude, have been made manifest. If he 
were still alive, he would doubtless lie as little desirous that his zeal 
should now he remembered as those bigots who had been most active in 
burning Archbishop Cranmer could have been to publish .their ofheious- 
nesR during the reign of Elizabetli.” 

Busy rumour has ascribed, on ivhat foundation I know not, since an 
active and searclung inqiiirj^ has not hitherto been made, the infamy of 
liaving denounced Shelley to the pert, meddling tutor of a college of 
inferior note, a man of an insalubrious and inauspicious aspect.. Any 
])altry fellow can whisper a secret accusation ; but a certain courage, as 
well as malignity, is required by him who undertakes to ^’'e evidence 
openly against another ; to provoke thereby the displeasure of the ac- 
cused, of his family and friends ; ,and to submit his own veracity and his 
motives to public scrutiny. Hence the illegal and inquisitorial mode of 
l>rocecding by interrogation, instead of the lawful and recognized course 
by the production of witnesses. The disijosal of ecclesiastical prefer * 
ment has long been so reprehensible, — the practice of desecrating insti- 
intions that every good man desires to esteem most holy is so. inveterate, 
— that it is needless to add that tlie secret accuser was rapidly enriched 
with the most s])lendid benefices, and finally became a dignitaiy^ of the 
church. The modest prelate did not seek publicity in the charitable and 
dignified act of deserving ; it is not probable, therefore, that he is anxious 
at present to invite an examination of the precise nature of his deserts. 

Tlic next morning, at eight o’clock, Shelley and his friend set out 
together for Loiitfon on the top of a coach ; and with his final departure 
from the University the reminiscences of his life at Oxford terminate. 
The narrative of the injurious eflects of this cruel, precipitate, unjust, 
and illegal expulsion upon the entire course of his subsequent life would 
not he wanting in interest or instruction ; of a period when the scene was 
changed from the rpiiet seclusion of academic groves and gardens, and 
the calm valley of our silvery Isis, to the stffrmy ocean of that vast and 
shoreless world, to the utmost violence of which he was, at an e^rly age, 
suddenly and unnatur^y Al^doued. * ^ * 

' 
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“ Tools wA tlio sum/* — MUnhur^ lU^fkw* 


I. 


Well, gaze thou on the hills, and hedge-side flowers t' 
But blind old Andrew will with me repair 
To yonder massive pile, wliere useful powers. 

Toiling unconsciously, aloud declare 

That man, too, and his works, arc grand and fair. 

Son of the far-fam*d self-taught engineer. 

Whose deeds were marvels in the bygone days \ 

III it becomes thee, with ungrateful sneer, 

The trade-fed town and towaisxnen to dispraise. 

Why rail at Traflic’s wheels, and crowded W'a3r8? 

Trade makes thee rich; then, William, murmur not 
Though Trade’s black vapours ever round thee rise. 
Trade makes thee sage ; lo, thou read’st Locke and Scott ! 
While the ]ioor rufetic beast-like lives and dies. 

Blind to the page of priceless masteries ! 

Fair is the bow that spans the shower,’’ thou say’st; 
But all unlovely, as an eyeless skull, 
la man’s black w'orkbhop in the strected waste.” 

And can the city’s smoke be worse than dull, 

If Martin found it more than Ix^autiful ? 

Did Ae, did Martin steal immortal hues 

From London’s cloud or CarrOn’s gloomy glare — 
Light-darkcn’d shadows, such as Milton’s muse 
Cast o’er th’ Eternal — and shalt thou des{»air 
To find, where man is found, the gr-and and fair ? 

Cans! thou love Nature, and not hne the sound 
Of cheerful labour? He who loatlies the ciew 


To whose hard liands the ♦oiling oar is bound. 

Is dark of spiiit, bilious aa bis hue, 
And^bread-tax-d}r’d in sordid lust’s true blue. 

Thou lov’st the woods, the rocks, the quiet iiclds !” 
But tell me, if thou cansl, enthusiast wau ! 

Why the broad town to thee no gladness yields ? 

If thou lov’st Nature, fejmjmlhiae with man, 

For he, and his, a#*e parts of Nature’s plan. 

But caiist thou love her, if she love not thee? 


f ^She will bs wholly lovM, or not at -all. A 

lov’CxTto streams, her flowcEp ; ^u lov’st to see 
gorgeoinr^ialcjon shake the Imlmsh tall ; 

Tbou lov’st to feel the >eil of evening fall, 

> iiiP' cilt slumber on a blusliing bride ; 

For tt)es^ are Nature’s !” Arc not thou hers, too ? 


3 ortioii of her jiageantry and pride, 

'n all thy passions, all thou scek’et to do. 



And all thou dost ? The earth^uni^ is alU^ 

To God, and wiU not Imva her claims denied. 

Though thou djimwn h«r uud scorn 

The lowly heanty of his toilliM «ra. 

‘‘ Sweet -is the whispei: of the \m6mf room. 

To waking streams I’’ And hath the useful share 
No splendour? Doth the tilter’s cottage wear 
No smiles for thee ? ** How beauteous are the dyes 

Which grove and hedgerow from their plumage shake 
And cannot the loud hammer, which supplies 
Food for the blacksmith’s rosy children, make 
Sweet music to thy heart ? ‘‘ Behold the snake 

Couch’d on its bed of beams !” The scaly worm 
Is lovely, coil’d above the river’s flow; 

But there is nobler beauty in the form 

That welds the liiesing steel, with ponderous blow ; § 
Yea, there is majesty on that calm brow, 

And in those eyes the light of thoughts divine ! 

ri* 

Come, blind old Andrew Turner ! link in mine 
Thy time-tried arm, and cross the town wuth me; 

For there are wonders, mightier far than thipe : 

Watt! and liis million-feeding enginry! 
Steam-miracles of demi-deity ! 

Thou canst not see, nnnuinher’d chimneys o’er, 

From chimneys tall the smoky cloud aspire; 

But thou canst hear th’ unwearied crash and roar 
Of iron powers, that, urg’d by restleiS fire. 

Toil ceaseless, day and mght, yet never tire. 

Or say to greedy man, Thou dost amiss.” 

III. 

Oh, tliere is glorious harmony in this 
Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam, 

Commint^ling gi-owl and roar, and stamp and hiss, 

With fianie and darkness! Like a Cyclop’s dream 
It stuns our Avondering souls, that start and scream 
With joy and terror ; w^hile, like g«ild on snow^ 

Is morning’s beam on Andrew’s hoary hair ! 

Like gold on pearl is morning on his brow' ! 

Ilia hat is in bis hand, his head is bare; 

And, rolling w ide his siyiitless eyes, he stands 
Before this metal god, that \ct shall chase 
The t) rant id<!#ii of remotest lands, 

Prcacli science to the desert* and efface 
The barren curse from c\ eiypatliless place 
Wbeie virtues have not yet atoned for crimes. 

Tie loves the thunder of machinery ! 

It IS beneficent thunder, though, at times. 

Like heav’n’s red bolt, it lightens fatally. 

Poor blind old man ! what would be give to see 
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Steam, a JPeem, 

This blcM>dleBs Waterloo! tins hdl of whee}«! 

This dreadful speed, fbat seexhs to deep and snore, 
And dieam of earthqtudce! In his brain he fbels 
The mighty arm m m^^that shakes the shore 
Along the thronged canal, in ceaseless roar 
Urging the heavy forge, the clanking mill. 

The rapid tilt, and screaming, sparkling stone. 

Is this the B]>ot where stoop’d the ash-crown’d hill 
To meet the vale, when bec-lov’d banks, o’ei^rown 
With broom and woodbine, heard the cushat lone 
Coo for her absent love ? Oh, ne’er again 

Shall Andrew ])liick the freckled foxglo\c here! 

How like a monster, wdth a league-long inane. 

Or Titan’s rocket, in its high career, 

Towers tlie dense smoke ! The falcon, wheeling near, 
Ttms, and the angry crow' seeks purer skies. 

iv. 

At first, with lifted bands, in mute surprise. 

Old Andrew listens to the mingled sound 
Of hammer, roll, and wheel. His sightless eyes 
Brighton with generous pride, that man hath found 
Redemptioh from the manacles wliich bound 
His powders for inan\ an age. A poor man’s hoy 
Constructed these grand works ! Lo, like the sun, 
Shines knowledge now^ on all I He lliinks, with joy, 

Of that futurity which is iTCgun — 

Of that great \ ictory* which shall be won 
B\ Truth o’er Falselioorl; and already feels 
Earth shaken by the conflict. But a low, 

Deep sigh escapes him, sadness o’er him steals. 

Shading his noble heart with pelfish w'oe ; 

Yes, ennf clouds his melancholy blow. 

What ! shall the gowl old times, in aught of goml 
Y'ield to these days of cant and ]>aiish-pay. 

The sister-growth of twenty years of blood ? 

His anrient fame, lie feels, is past away; 

He is no more the wonder of his day — 

The far-praised, self-taught, matclilcss engineer ! 


But be is still the men, who planted here 

The first steam-engine seen in all — 

Laugh’d at by many an Eldon far M^iieat ; 

While sundry sage Newjastlesi itif fheir ire. 

Swore that a roasting intis' boiler- fire 
Would beat reward the maker. Round his form 
The spirit of the Moors wrapp’d fold on fold 
Of tliund’rous gloom, and flash’d tli’ indignant storm 
From his dilating eyes, when first uproll’d 
The volumed smoke, that, like a propln^, told 
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Of han^ore yet to eome. Hie angry ecowl 
Cast nigUt at inw o’er fovUin Don» 

And scard o’er JUoxley’a eprioga ^ iicritoiii)g fowl; 

For riH and riwltotenM, evi^ 

When the fflid I’ory but hia doninneea on. 

Full BOOH, his deep and hollow base forth brake. 

Cursing the tilting, tipling, strange machine; 

And then the lightning of his laughter spake, 

Calling the thing a “ Whimsy.” In this day 
A whimsy ” it is call’d, wherever seen; 

And strangers, travelling by the mail, may see 
The coal-devouring monster, as he rides, 

And wonder what the uncouth beast may be 
That canters, like a horse with wooden sides, 

And lifts his food from depths where night presides. 

With twinkling taper, o’er the in-back’d slave, 

Who, laid face upward, liews the black stone down.f 
I\)or living corpse ! lie labours in the grave ; — 

Poor tao-legg’d mole ! he mines, for half-a-crown. 

From mom to eve, that wolves, who sleep on down, * 

And pare our bones, may eat their bread-tax wanb I 

VI. 

But could noor Andrew’s whimsy ” bf>ast an arm, 

A back uke these ? Upstart of yesterday ! 

Thou doubler of the rent of every farm, 

From John o’ Groat’s to Cornw'all’b farthest bay ! 

Engine Of Watt! uimvaU’d is diy sway. 

Compared with tliine, what is the tyrant’s power? 

His might dehtroys, while thine creates and saves. 

Thy triimiphs live and grow, like fruit and flower; 

But liis are w rit in blood, and read on graves ! 

Let him yoke all his regimented slaves, 

And hid them btri\c to wield thy tireless fly 
As thou canst wield it ! Soon his baffled bands 
Would yield to thee, despite his wrathful eye 
Lo ! unto thee both Indies lift their hands ! 

Thy vapour}' pulse is felt on farthest strands ! 

Thou tirest not, complainest not, though blind 
As human pride ; earth’s lowest dust art thou. 

Child of pale thought ! dread masterpiece of mind ! 

I read nor thou^t nor iiassion on thy brow ! 
To-morrow^ott;^«ilt labour, deaf as now ! 

And must we say aoul |s wanting here ?” 


* Wljon the steRin engine (not Watt’s) was first employed in drawing coals from 
miiieS; it was uicknamedT a “ Whimsy,” by those who admired the wisdom of our 
ancestdi s ; and to this day it is called a whimsy.’* 
f The colliers are all weasel-backed, iu^jponsequeiDCe of the portion in which they 
work. 
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VII^ 

No ; there he moves^ the thoughtful engineer. 

The soul of all this motiott ; rule in hand. 

And coarsely aprouM,— ^shnple, phdn, sincere,— 

An honest man : sdf-taught to understfuid 
The useful wanders which he built and planned ; 
Sdf-tauglit to read and write, — a poor man’s son. 
Though \H)Of no more, — ^how would he sit alone. 
When the hard labour of the day was done^ 

Bent o’er his table, sflent as a stone, 

To make the uisdom of the wise his own 1 
How oft of Brindley’s deeds th’ apprenticed boy 
Would speak delighted, long ere freedom came ! 
And talk of Watt! while, shedding tears of joy, 

His widow’d mother heard, and hoped the name 
Of her })oor boy, like theirs, would rise to fame. 
Nor was she unprophetic : he is famed 

For patience, foresight, and improving skill, 

And virtues, v\hich might make the proud ashamed. 
Lol yomler shines his dwelling on the hill. 

Built by himself! — and she is with lum still ; 
IlHFPy and well prepared to die. 

V'lll. 

How unlike him is Grip, the upstart sly, 

Who on the dunghill, whence he lately rose, 

Iiost his large organ of identity. 

And left his sire to slarv e ! Alas ! he knows 
No poor man now ! but everj" day he goes 
To visit his nine acres, ])ililess 

Of him who tills the road, that shoeless boor. 

Who feeds his brother exile in distress. 

Hark ! muttering oaths, he wonders wliy your pf)or 
Arc not all Irish ! Eyeing, then, the moor, 

He swears, if he were king, what he would do! 

Out com -importing rogues should have a fall; 

For he would plough the rocks, and trench them too. 
And then of hloodv Papists dotli he bawl ; — 

If he v\erc king, he’d hang or shoot them all. 

And then he quotes the Duke ! and sagely thinks 
Thai princes should be loyal to the throne. 

And then he talks (jf privilege, and winks. 

Grtiue be can’t eat, be hints; but kills bis own. 
And then he calls the land a tnaaraw-bone, 

Wliicb ii »i(U hincn suck ; for he no longer trades, 

But talks of traflic with defensive sneer. 

Full deepiv is he learii’d in modes and grades, 

And Cf)ndescciulH to think my lord his peer ! 

Yet lo ! he noddeib at the engineer, — 

Grins at the fellow — grunts-r^and lounges ott ! 
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THE EATE MR. o’KEEPFE. 

t 

Will have th^ pleasure of p^esentinif 18 ' (yiinrfeaders some fresh recfltds of 
the life of one to whose exertions many the livinj?, and still more of the 
dead, have been indebted lor some of e jjladdest moments whieh their 
social existence has known. Alter the ubhcation, in 1826, of the two vo- 
lumes of his Recollections," the vet an dranjatist was iftsti^ted, on 
hcai'ing them read over to him hyhisdai jhter, to'call forth from the stores 
of his memory several anecdotes and w its of character which had not 
suggested themselves during the* compliition of the work. These were 
penned down at his dictation by the hand of the same affectionate assistantt 
and are here offered as the gleaning of " lat field whose hai-vest has pre- 
viously created so much enjoyment. A* hey consist of detached remem- 
brances, we give them under separate ft** follows 

A DESPERATE llf|JORIST. 

Tom Ecclin was a gentleman not over rich, but noted in Dublin for out- 
of-the-way conduct and humour, and most extravagant oddity of behaviour. 
He was called “ the facetious Tom Ecolin." One day, walking oyer 
Essex Bridge, he went up to a Luly who was quite a stranger to him, 
and told her he had been her adorer m^a-ny years, at the i^ame time 
imploring her pity and her favourable tegai*d to his addresses. The 
lady, astonished and hurt at his audacity# scarcely answCII^Cd him, and 
walked on in her way from Essex-slreet to L’apid-str^t. He gotbefore her, 
and again facinjf her, said that she was the most beautiful of au^ls, that 
life to him was nothing if attended with her indifference, &c. The lady 
still walked on, d.nd he kept close to her side, “ Well, then,*’ said he, 
“ cruel fair one ! youf are r(‘sol^ed to see me pens! i— -and you shall — and I 
will." With these ^ords he look a •'pnng, jumped upon the balustrade of 
the bridge, and leaped into the LifPej ! Of course the lady screamed, and 
a crowd gathered, and all was const ei nation. It was some time befoiie the 
inlelhgence was obtained that he had safely swum in his clothes to the shp 
at the l3a<*helor\s Walk. 

Tlic above circuins^ance W'as the subject of much wonderment for a few 
days. Some time after, there was a grfl^d city dinner at a tavern called 
the Rose and Bottle, in Damc-street. The mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, com- 
mon-councilmen, and so forth, met in confederate conviviality. One of the 
company was Alderman Snnkey, who had served most of the city offices 
with rectitude and credit, hut w^as of a grave and riirorous cast of mind. 
At the table was also an opulent citizen, not over<,brilliant in ideas, w’ho 
generally look the wrong end of e\ eiy* rumour that might be afloat. Having 
heard of the above adventure of the facetious Tom Ecclin and the lady, 
he got it int(T his wise head that it was Alderman Sankey who had per- 
formed this ridiculous exploit. After the cloth was removed, when aU was 
sober hilarity, and ]ileasanl decorum, as expedient at a civie dinner, this 
heavy- brained guest turned to the alderman, and said, ^ 

“ Alderman Sankey, what made you jump off Ess^ Bridge and swim 
to the Bachelor's Walk ? jfch, the lady ? True, but whal made you do so y* 
“ Sir," said the alderman, gravely, I ne\ci jumped oflT Essex Bridge," 
** Oh I didn’t you ? I heard you 

And still, at the second, third, ana fouith circulation of the bottle, the 
worthy cit woidd turn to him again, and say, in a loud voice, ^ 

“ But, Alderman, what the d — ^1 could possess you to jump off Essex 
Bridge in your clothes, and swim to the Bachelor’s Walk W 
Tins question, repeated every five mmutes, greatly an^yed the alder- 
man; nor could the other be convinced of his error, until olie of the com- 
pany luckily cast an eye upon Forrester’s print over the mantel-piecc. He 
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took it down, and showed it to thacitit^, who read anltf 
Tom Ecdin/' 

“ Ah, true 1 it was Tom that jumped off the bridge, I recollect now, 
Alderman Sankey, it was not .swacd in youf dothes to the Bache- 

lor's Walk!*' 


SARLT INTRODUCTION, 

When my brother Daniel was brought home to Dublin from Mullin- 
gar (where he had resided from is infancy), I was a child in frocks (or 
rockets, as we called them the \j and he in boy’s clothes — a light, long 
surtout coat, and three-cocked hi I was so fond and proud of him that I 
got into a fancy of introducing hfc to everybody, whether I knew them or 
not. To do this, I thumped and- knocked with my little fists and knuckles 
at people’s doors till they wore pened, and then I would say to them, 
altnough perfect strangers to hoti of us, “ Ihis is my brother Dan /” The 
doors were often shut in our faci^ 

A HUMAN WAI^fiR PEUCnEI) ON A BOUGH ! 

In the year 1769 one of our a«ociates, about twelve years of age, of the 
name of Bourke, was a kind of Idol tor his fine voice end exquisite taste in 
music. He had an evenini*: cu<yom (like the Pans “ Rossignol”) ^ climb- 
ing up into one of the high tr^s m the Beau Walk on Stephen’s Green, 
there to sit and sing. His mejfcdious doings attracted the company to that 
spot. The sole motive with tfis bo> was the jdeasuie he gave his hearers. 

PORRES:ffiR, THE IBISU ARTIST. ^ 

Forrester took a fancy tryniake etchings of the singular characters in 
Dublin, for which each person sat to him. There was the facetious Tom 
Ecclin,” — “ Mill Cushcen,’ /distinguished foi a form not like any else in the 
world,—*' Biyan the Fool/ an idiot with a curly head, who us^ to walk 
through the streets m a long coat, with a belt buckled round him. There 
was also “ Gairetty Whillle, diessed in a fantastic manner, who went 
about the town beatinga Kftle drum, and wearing sundry feathers all round 
his hat, — and “ Peg ot F#nglass,”a large bulk) woman, clean, and smartly 
dresseil, but without a mniut; ^hc went tiom door to door, not liegging, 
Imt talking to people, anS makgi^ them talk to her, — and “ Blind Daniel 
the Piper/’ whose modenvas to play on Ins pipes until he gathered a crowd 
round nim, and then t<f stop in the nnudle ol the tune, saying, “ Enough 
for nothing ; ’ the worA ol tins b’*oad hint were engra\ed iindcnieath his 
portrait. All these etchings displayed marked genin',. 

Another of the indhiduals who attoided exercise to Forrester's talent 
was Father Murph} , priest of exemplar) character, who died in my child- 
hood. He w^as a fin preacher, and, in the dreadtul riots, between 'the 
“ Liberty ” and O lOnd” iiaitics.when even the military Were unable to 
quell these desperad s, Father Murphy (like Ilersilia with the Homans 
and Sabines) would tep forth between the ferocious bands, calm and un- 
daunted. When hiJ presence had made all silent, he address^ them with 
a few words ol eloquence, and immediately the combatants dispersed their 
several wa) s — the f Ormond ” paity back over the bridge to Ormond mar- 
ket and its preem/ts, and the “ Lihejcty ” faction up across Thoroas-street 
to their looms ancf habits of industr^. In those horrid conflicts some lives 
were lost. f ^ 

When Fatlier Murphy died, Forrester made a cast from his face, and also 
tew a fine likewss of him, wliich he engraved. It represented him dressed 
in his white simihce and sea pulary. The face was rather largeandftiU, 
with dark ey^ows, and wig. Ail the aliove cbilwacteristfc portraits by 
Forrester werf whole-lengths, except this of Father Murphy, and none of 
them were creatures. This ingenious artist was sent by the Dublin 



* Sdcsi^ty to study at Rome, Ythme^ oupposOi he died, for I hevijr he^ of 
him sinoe. \ ^ 

rm B.UI4NG rAMlON STI^d tN ^ YOUTH,” ^ 

In my juvenile days some on^avl itote to Digii^es the actor, that 

he might put me m to see the pity. I was brought through the daA‘k 
hies, and up and down many sjairs and windings, to his dressing-room, 
where I iound him preparing Himself for his part that mght of Young 
Norval. There were six large wax candles burning before him, and two 
dressers in attendance. 1 was 'struck with awe, almost to veneration. 
After suffering me for a sufficiettt time tp stare at him with astonishment, 
he said, Take the child to the &Up$ I was led tlu'ough the carpen- 
ter's gaUery, the cloudings and !{hunder foxes, and placed m a good seat, 
where I saw the play with great 4^hght. 

A few evenings afterwards, I w^s resolvied to see another play. Being 
acquainted with a youth who w^as pne of the band, and apprentice to Moun- 
tain, my grand object was to get iid sit by h^n in the orchestra, and see the 
opera. Intent on this, I thnist ir(y hgt into my pocket, and rushedin from 
the street at the stage-door, where 3ld Taafe kept the hatch -door, with spikes 
on it, “ What the plague is the poy at ?*’ he cried, as I dashed past him 
up the stairs. I then ran down Sgaini, got under the stage, and hid in the 
sedan-chair kept there for “ High Life below Stairs." My puYpo|e was to 
sit snug till the going-up of the < rtain, and then to join my young friend 
in the orchestra. One of the s ene-men, however, discovered me, and 
turned me out the house, just bei re the curtain went up, Thia.was a sad 
disappointment ; but many a nigBt afterwards did I sit in the orchestra to 
see a play, through the kindncsfts of the band, who were told of the above 
adventure, and som# of whom li^ed lotog enough to move an elbow to 
Darby's serenade of “ Good-mormw to your night-cap !" and Dermott's 
“ Sleep on, sleep on in my ownf ‘ Poor Soldier.” 1 had also the satisfac- 
tion of procuring for more than twjb or three of them engagements among 
the band at Covent-Garden Theatr(|, through myintiuence with Mr.Thomas 
Harris, 

AN OFFENCE TO DOCTORIAL DIGNITY. 

It was the custom in my youth for all medical people, young and old, to 
wear very^lar^ well-powdered wigs. A schoolfellow of mine, Lofty (Loftus) 
Dempsey, at Father Austin's, was, wheu about fourteen years of age, con- 
signed as pupil to a very eminent surgeJi. I had not seen young Lofty for 
some time, until I met him accidentally in Chec(iuer-lanc. I spoke to him 
in my w ay, as my friend and fellow^-studont, jovially, and in high glee. He, 
in his way (or rather in that of his new profession), just gave me a nod, 
tossed up his be-wigged head, and was passing me, as 1 thought, very 
proudly. * 

He was dressed in a full suit of black, with large cuffs, and deep skirts 
to the waistcoat, gray silk stockings with white clocks, long-quartered 
shoes, and large cut-polished steel buckles, inlaifl with gold, and lace ruffles 
to the last joint of his fingers— while his enormous powdered wig, frizzed 
and rai.sed up high behino, showed his pole uncovered, except the shining 
paste stock-buckle, and his very big three-cocked hat, coming down upon 
nis left brow. y 

Thus caparisoned, young I ofty Dempsey paced on, with the gravity of 
professional consequence. Nettle^ at Ins superciliousness, I forthwith took 
three steps after him, seized his wig by the friz, snatched it off, and threw 
it over the hatch-door of a little huckster's shop. He was confounded with 
shame and v^ation, for there he stood, in full view of all thesmiling passers- 
by, with his closely-shaven bald head at the shop-door, calling to me little 
cud woman within to hand hka out his wig. 



As lie was much older and taller than myselfi 1 ran away in Adi laughter 
towards Gi^|kon-street, lest his anger should give his surgical skiU a new 
joK 

^ A TSMiartac joftx. 

1 was one day, when a boy, at the Anatomical Theatre in Dublin, with a 
party of young friends, pupils to surgi'ons. Whilst I was Tgaaing about, 
absorbed in wonder and curiosity, they, in their waggery, contrived to slip 
emt, one by one, and leave me alone in the middle of the room. Anon, 1 
heard a rattling sort of noise close at my ear. 1 turned round, and there, 
at my elbow, stood a complete friU^grown skeleton, nodding his head, shak^ 
ing'his bones, and grinning at me ! Ho had descended iVom his usual place 
(that part of the roof immediately over the centre of the i*oom), by means 
of a cord and pulley, through which appliances he could be occasionally let 
down so as to stand upon the floor. 

A GIGANTlt EFFORT. 

Cornelius Magrath, the Irish giantJ made a show of himself in a room on 
College Green, on the left hand, goiiy to tlie Parliament House. There he 
died; whereupon a pait} of the coljtge lads got into the house, and up 
stairs, with a view of carrying off t ha body to be di8Se<‘ted at their anatomy- 
house. Finding that they could nouconvcnieutly get the dead giant down 
stairs, they actually took out the window-sash, and hoisted him out, body 
and bones, into the street, and thence on to tiie college. Subseouently 
I saw lus skeleton there, up agaiiAt the wall m the anatomical theatre, 
among other skeletons of all ages and dimensions. I uas one of the crowd 
under the windov\ Mowing the ahojfe enthusiastic exploit, which the parties 
to the abduction” averred was l#r Iheyimprovement'of surgery. 

A MOCK FLBCIION. 

In my youth it was a Dublin custeJn to elect every year a King of 
Dalkey. This election was t ainecf Ihunigh ]>} a joll> set who liked a bottle 
and a laui^h. They went fiom niihhu thiough the bay in a tine barge, 
with attendant music, and landedlon Dalkey I'^land, ivhere they dined glo- 
riously, and treated their mimic scfveicjgn w dn all manner of observance. 

Tile island, where these pseudo legal ceremonies w^ere enacted, lies on the 
south Side of the bay, a little lieyiiid Dunlcary. ft is dnuletl Irom tin land 
by a very narrow sea, called thd Sound of Dalke), which 1 liase swum 
across. Tlience, from the sca-lde, upnsc three rocks, called K<Khe’«» 
Town. f 


MOSSOP AND THE CAIL-BOY. 

In most affairs of life where duly of station is expected, the descending to 
pleasantry with ignorant subordinates is a hazardous practice. One night 
m the green-rtTom, while Mossop stood talking to some of the other per- 
formers, with his back to the fue, and himsell dressed in full puff as Car- 
dinal Wols^y, with rich crimson satin robe, lace apron, and cardinal’s liat, 
thccall-bo), in the* course of Ins dut\,eHme to the door, and after first 
IcKikmg at the ]iai)<*r lu* hud in his l^nd tor the names he had to call, said 
aloud, as was piojui, “ TVlr. Mossopt*’ — Gone up the chimney,” was the 
thoughtless nnswei ol the gieat actor and manager. “ Glad of it, sir/’ was 
the pert leply of the calMioy, who went his w'ay immediately. Mosaop, 
with whom it w^as at that time a jioinl of strong (‘xpedioiuy to maintain his 
dignity and keej» on the stilts, was suddenly stiuck with confusion at Ins 
impnidence. lie turned awa> from the half-averted looks of jj^hc vexed per- 
Ibnners, and inwardly censured himself for thus absurdly lowering his own 
importance. 
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WOODWAM At 

Woodwajrd* beside# bwng so Hue it C5^ 
In one of the nantcMiiimes he had a sc 
ferent kinds of fruit Soft music #as| 


limt was exceUaft 
^ which he acted !|s if ealiiig dif* 
I ; be eame on^sat at a taUe 
lade pretence of taking vxp the 
»ldin^i#i his hand with the points 
ed to%hake the stalk* and to s&ip dS 


(on which there was placed ru^ngh\ 
stalk of a bunch of currants* Then, I 
of finger end thumb compressed, ho set 
the currants with his mouth. In like nanner he would appear to hold up a 
cherry by the stalk, and, after eating it, to spurt the stone from his lips. 
Eating a gooseberry, paiing an apple sucking an orange or i^ach, all were 
simulated in the same marvellous fast ion In short, tiie audience perfhetly 
knew what fruit he seemed to he eati ig by the highly ingenious deeeption 
of his acting. 

Woodwara s chief excellence lay n his attitudes, which he adapted to 
the music, according to the vicissitiic as demanded by the venous passions 
represent^. Hence he was called tl j “ Attitude Harlequin." There was 
always another Hailequin lor the jun ping through walls and windbws, and 
such matters of routine One nighh by some blunder, the two Harlequins 
met each other full in the centre of the stage, which set the audience in a 


clamour of laughter. 
Smefek AUeu, the nvai tl 


where one of 
here li ce two 
Thu remu 
room ^ here 
would- )e hi 
jacket 


the rnW^theatre, avafied itself of this mis 
le characters was mad4 to say to another, 


arleqiuns on Crow-stre 
me of another odd tnfi^ 
fy accident the light wa 
lancy ol— Hcy*l we're , 


stage 1 
A stupid iind of 
€Xtinguish|d, cai 
pw all of a cjplour, 



a comedy 
we meet 


!ing m a < 
ith the 
^lequm's 


AN IMMOVrABLE PPRSOX. 


Mossop was so correct and particular, that in the parts he s+ndied from 
(one of which I saw and read), he had majfKcd in the margin e\ en the expres- 
sion of the face, the raising and lowonngpf an evebrow, and the projection 
of an under-lip. In his acting he had a certain distinct spot upon the stage 
for almost every speech One night, “ Venule Pruned" being the play, 
Knight, who was the Rcmhold, being lather imperfect, requested the 
Prompter to take care and watch him. “ I will," said the Prompter, 
** when you are at my side ; hut when you are O. P. I cannot be bawling to 
you across the stage.''— “ Never mind that," replied Knight, “ that's my 
business. ' 

All went on well until the scene of the meeting of the conspirators, when 
Mossop(the Pierre), according to settled diusiness, had to cross over to the 
Prompter's side. Accordingly he would fiave adv anced exactly to the spot 
— but there stuck Reinhold ! Mossop, in an undeitonc, desiied him to get 
out oi his way. “ J cannot, sir,” he iepl|ed, still keeping his ear as dose as 
possible to the Prompter and his liook. ffiiis ratlier heiglitened the fury of 
the embarrassed Pierre. Aftei a few indfcctual attempts to dnve Knight 
from his post, Mossop we^^ on, and nev er was the reproof against the con- 

S nrators, particularly Reinhold, s^ioken bj Mossop with more spirit and 
tlerness than upon that night. 

MOSSOP AND TOE PROPFRTY-MAN. / 

There was in Crow -street Iheat* a comedian of the name of Walker, who 
had a very large nose, whicli helpfc outtlie laugh much. One night, when 
Rowe’s tragedy of “ Jane Shore ”lvas under perlovmAiice, Mossop, standing 
at the side as Lord Hastings, rcaly to go on, saw near him a mw property- 
man, with a large loaf under his firm. The follow mg dialogue took place 
betwe^ them, much to the amuAment of the standers-by “ What nave 
you got there?"— “My pvopem, sir, for the last act." — “What act? 
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what property Why, sir, it 
“ Baker ! and whaVs that loaf " 
but is it the baker to th 

inff abait the streets ?"— ** Go 
and I Mr. Walker would ki 
himSelfi^that is to say, his nose,, 
futilre, do you take your list of' 
not from laugh-baking jokers. 


^ for Mr. Walker, who does the baker/’— ^ 
W" Why, sir, you ought to know best ; 
ler, Jane Shore as she is widkang starve 
lg| sir/’ said Mossop sternly, “ you and it ; 
p to his musical comedies, and not show 
it all while tragedy i^oing on ; and, fbr the 
troperties from the Irompter himself^ and 


HOSSOP AND PIDDLER. 

Arrigoni, the fine performer on ^ hfe Tiolin, and leader of Ihe band at 
Smook-alley theatre, jf^eldom retire! inti the music-room while the play 
was going on, but rehiained to se<} it. ' Mossop was playing Zanga one 
night, when Arrigoni, who was sittingnlbne in the orchestra, happei^ ao- 
ciaentally to take up the bow of nis 'fiddle which was lying before him. 
This occurred in one of Zaiiga' s finest ecencs, a soliloquy, I think. On 
going off the stage he sent foi* AiTifoifi to the green-room, and gave him a 
most severe reproof, 

“ I happened, sir, to cast my eye upon rou when you were fingering your 
fiddle-bow, and it put me out so nii cn thi t 

“ Sir,*' said Arngoni, I only r ibbetl little ^tasin on my bow to pre* 
pare it for my violin-concerto betw( en tluaplay and the farcc.*^’ 

** Your fiddle-concertos, sir,” rep led Md^ssop, “ are not to (ftVconcert my 
tragedy ; and I desire in future hat ydu will keep your hands quiet, 
or else nmke .yourself an absentee from the orchestra wKj)e my scene 
is going oi’* ^ . 

I , A NEW KIND A ** JOLLY ^’-BOAT. | 

A fellow-student of mine bad a ™t of his own, in which he aroused him-» 
self and his companions on the I.iney. I met him one day with his palette 
and pencils, and, on ni) inquiimg vliither he was going, he asked me to help 
him out with a toiicli, as he was ^ oing to new-pamt his boat himselC Of 
oil-painting I knew' nothing ; but having the st\le of all the Italian and 
Flemish paintei s full in my imag aatiou, I thought of Teniers and Homs- 
kirch, &c., and when we got iiit< the boat 1 told him to sit down and be 
quiet: then, taking bis palette ai d pencils, 1 dashed out uixm a board a 
party of jovials drinking round a table. All had comic faces, some with 
wigs turned awr^, and they were'! ariousl> smoking, laughing, singing, &e.* 
all grotesque, but natuial, and axording to the rules of design, for 1 had 
lieen well instructed m drawing. 

My young friend w as wonderfu > delighted. The board, when djy, was 
placed m the boat, opposite to vli le the boat-guests sat, in full view of all ; 
and it bad a pleasant and whin deal elfect. Indeed it answered a good 
purpose j for if any of the youths ®t crusty or quarielsome, a single glance 
at my merry nencil-work would cmnge a fiown into a hearty laugh. We 
often crowdeef the boat to take wayr-excursious at the hazard of drowning 
ourselves and my “ drinking jo\ iafi.” 


AN ODD MARK Ot DISTINdglON. 

At the time v^hcn thm* was a gieat talk in England of “ The Flying 
Highwayman,” Digges, in Macheath, was in high lavour with the town. 
He wpre a round hat, which was at tM time unusual, and in the front of 
it he always stuck a turnpike ticket. Dling asked the reason of this sin- 
gular offiche, he answered— ** Macheath m one who mixes with the wOrldat 
lai^, men of play, &e., whereas ‘TheiFlying Highwayman’ is a wild 
animal who springs over turnpikes and| cannot be caught. Now this 
tii^Ct shows 1 am not he, for 1 pay the tuimpihe^."' 

Pigget was the best Macheath I cter saw, in person, sang, and 
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^IIB BARMOW COimiASt. ^ 

There CAme over to Dublin, Uf a ^ beautiful little a, 

about twenty-five years cf lUi^ot above three feet Pre- 
viously to this she had been at Wost of the cojptrtaof Europe* She was 
elegantly fon^fied, and had a very Mandsome Ihce : her conversation* acootn- 
plmments, and polite manner wae captivating* Robert Mahan, before he 
came upon the st^e at all, was.uke nis father, by profession a dancing- 
master ; and* at his benefit at CivW-street, he put in nis bill that he wouid 
dance a minuet with the Corsican Wairy, 

After the fourth act of the pla , |he stage being clea^t he, five feet eleven 
inches in height, led on this thr e^oot partner. Both were in full dress of 
the fashion of the day. The oi ;l^tra played Marshal Saxe's (or whatf is 
called Woffington's) minuet, w'li before the Minuet de la Cour c&Uh 
posted, was the air alwa) s danc ;d^o on such occasions. In the course ^ 
the dance, Mahon had to put i n |iis three-edbked hat, which made him 
look above six feet two, and to ;ake his partner's hand, and lead her to the 
front of the stage ; yet theh mo ements were so graceful, and their dancing 
80 excellent, that all tendency t > laughter and ridicule was effectually kept 
off ; and the interests of Terps chore, in the hands of the little lady and 
tall gentleman, had a l|hll triumj h, 

* # * 

TERRORS OF A DEBUT. 

The first appearance of Mahon at Covent Garden theatre was in the 
opera of** Thomas and Sally.” The second act opens w’ith the entrance of 
Inomas, who, attended by a number of sailors, has to come from the lower 
end of the stage, and approach the lights, while the symphony is being 
played. Although Mahon had a strong party of friends in the house, to 
support him, as the phrase is, and although he was a most scientific singer, 
he was so frightened at appearing before a London audience, that, at the 
very moment for beginning his song, “ From ploughing the ocean," he 
could not remember a single word. To go on w^as, with the orchestra, an 
obh^to affair ; and they did so, but somewhat piano, after the proper 
method of accompanying the voice. Though periectly oblivious of every 
syllable, Mahon felt the necessity of letting the sound of his voice be heard 
and therefore, making an eff*or 1 | ne blurted out an irregular series of sounds, 
which, however, he manageti V ^eep in unison with the first violin* The 
audience were all attention anti silence ; but still they heard nothing but 
the wordless notes from him. Tl^e other actors who were on with him were 
confounded and ashamed, and cideavoiired to throw him the words ; but, 
in his bewilderment, poor Mahon Vould not catch a single one. At length 
the patience of the audience wa 4 tired out ; and, perhaps through attri- 
buting his odd manner to aiiothcr\ausc, a multitude of hisses (distressing 
sound to actor’s ear !) arose from all parts of the house. 

In the sequel, however, Mahon made amends a thousand-fold, by his 
merits as a singer and actor, for thir one unfortunate lapse. 

CONSTRUCTIV E JpSE OF SKULLS. 

When at Sligo, I saw a w^onderfm and stupendous monument of anti- 
ciuity, the ruins of the great churctf It was in a roofless condition but 
tne massy w alls and the high altatf remained. A number of rugged steps 
led up to the latter, before which. It a few yards' distance, and exactly m 
the centre, was a pyramid, about twelve feet high, quite regular in its form, 
composed of human skulls. On eich siaif was a wall, five or six feet high, 
three feet wide, and about ten feetf long, perfectly exact in shape, and con- 
sisting entirely of human bones*^ f At a simrt distance from this ruin stood 
a la^ edifice, once the mansion of the (jountess of Desmond, celebrated 
in Irish history I 
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K LinpliAL TRIBOTB TO l&DZOAX* OHAEACTBR. 

During Beason I wa$ in Corti 4iere was a fftagnant pool close 

by the town. The physicians whether risdieols had a meati^ about ^ 
and drew up a report tbat the eadstence of euch a nuisance was priyudictal 
to the health of the inhabitants. These^opting the example thus sug- 
gested, all signed it, and presented it the mayor and aldermei^ The 
pond was thereupon filled uj), and the numnee and danger done aw^ witb^ 
Was not this a piece of disinterested ca lour on the part of those whiwe 
living depends on the sickness of others? Indeed, this disposition, notwith- 
standing Foote's ** Devil on Two Sticks/ Molicre s “ Mafade Imaginaire/' 
and my own Dr. Grigsby, in “ The Worl In a Village/* is a real attribute 
of physicians all over the world ; a gene al kindness of heart is prevalent 
among the class. In my own case I remii nber two excellent instances --Dr. 
^Saunders and Dr. Reynolds, who, on my )ressing upon them repeatedly the 
usual fees, refused, in neatly the sanu words, though at an interval of 
several years respectively,— “ No. no, i ly good sir; I have been Mebied 
to you for many an evening s intellectua eryoyment/’ 

A HANDY HEJOIKl^ISR. 


The Cork ladies have a rejmtation for gooi-hnmotj!^, pleasantry, and wit 
One day, at a dinner party wliere I was present, a lady asked another, who 
was remarkable for great length of arms, to teach her sometlung, sidding— 
But you must stretch a long arm" “ I have it at kand^" was the answer. 


A RETORT IN KIND. 

When the celebrated Father O’Leary w^as once dining in a large com- 
pany, where a very young English officer was present, the latter, concluding 
that 0’Lear}% from religion and function, hu(f more affection for a Stuart 
than a Guelph, gave a toast thus—** Fat lier O’ Leary, here’s the king !— not 
your king.” O'' Lear}' quietly took up his brimming glass, and, keeping 
exactly to the words of the toast, said, ** Captain, here’s the king !^-not 
your king. ” 

THE TWO VOLUNTEERS IN AN INVc/uXTARY SITUATION. 

At the time when the Dublin volunteers wjre embodied, entliusiasm w'rs 
very high. Crawford and Daly, the rivrd/nanagers of Crow-street and 
Smock-alley theatres, who were by no lAans on good terms w'lth each 
other, belonged to the .same coips. ^)nc dm\ in a march through the town, 
the commandins; officer, by an a»*cli manfiivre, contrived that these two 
fine, tall, handsome figures of rivals, ann«l, and in full regimentals, should 
walk side by side. As the corps step}>^ on, it afforded much amusement 
to the spectators to watch the countejpnces of each, compelled by duty 
and patriotism to a comportment wrfch everjborly knew was far firom 
their minds. ^ 

AN EXetSE EOj/tHF. (U.ASs/’ 

Jack Kane, the actor, had a little bM^i\ called ** Shclty,” which he put 
up to be raffled for. The terms we«, that the setter-up and the winner 
should give a dinner and a dozen of opai'et. Shelty w'as won, and the terms 
complied with, w hie) v made a verWufcrry day. The w inncf immediately 
set him* up again: and tlms, by thycoi^inuance of the same terms, 
meiry day was made. Again ancy agaip was the same process repeatt^; 
in short, it went on througli the wholo play-acting season, so that Shelty 
was constantly set up, raffled fox and Won. Strange to say, however, no 
one ever saw the little horse subsequently to the first setting-up ; for either 
taken to some Jistant plage, or }K*rhaps he died months 
bwre the end or the raffling. Aowever that may be, noth selter-up and 
wmner, with hearty good will, l+'pt to the oriidnal tenns ; and the jofiy set 
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went on ratUin ^5 the dice-box, aM (Irowing their cimim and quair^ far 
Shelty, without more inquii^- ever aeked what stable or paetnro 

Sh«ltywa»in,atthetime. Theonl>i|teyefljh^ 
now KMT a throw Shelty t 

A ooQD re/sOn ror nan AtttHfL 

When Wilder was one evening playing Young Meadows, in “ Love in a 
Village,'* some one made a »mark, how badly he acted* 1 ventured to 
account for it, by replying,-/* Of course j how should it be otherwise? 
Young Meadows is be-lVudi'-ed,"' ^ 

DAWSOK TH I player. ^ 

In the play scene of Hamlet, George Dawson, in his young days, had to 
perform “ one Lucianua, Nephew to the Duke,'* and, at his entrance, was 
so much frightened, that he stood still s&id bilent. Mossop, sitting on the 
ground at Ophelia’s icet, addiessed him, as usv^, with “ Come, murderer, 
leave your damnable faces and begin. This frightened the hoy still more, 
as, at the moment, he forgot these wqrds were really m Mossop's part, and 
thought they were addressed to his own very self. The elder Dawson, his 
lather, was the Polonius ol the n^ld ; and, standing on the lowlr step of 
the throne, watched tke whole afmir v\ith Gentlcman-usher*like propriety. 
George, with the hi tie bottle in hisj hand, and di awing close to^the lower 
curl of the player-king, asleep in hi ► chair, repeated, — “ Hands black— no 
— thoughts black— and time agi eein j, and no creature seeing— the mixture 
vile of— of— of.” Here he happenec to cast a look towards the angry face 
of his ftither, who bit his lips, and book his wand at him, in wrath and 
reproach. Unable to locollect duotl er woid of the speech, he hastily cned 
out — ** Into your ear it goes ! ' and, dashing down the bottle, ran away, to 
the horror of his lather, the anger o Mossop, and the amusement of eveiy* 
body else. 

Though young George could mal c but little of a printer g dLvil, or a 
mock assassin, he became afteru ar Is quite a fav ounte comedian, and an 
excellent harleriuin. In the lattei, le on4 night had nearly tragedised the 
pantomime. Piinlaloon, clo^^n, and other fools, being in lull chace after 
him, he had to make Ins escape by leaping through the scene. The car- 
pentcis, as m duty and custom houn|[, ought to have received him behind 


the scenes, by holding a carpet rea< 
ing their mug ol ole ; no carpet u as 
George lell down on the boards — a d( 
pily no bones were biokeu; but throi 
severely hurt, and kept out ol employ! 


Unmindhil of this, they were tak- 
lere, and, as it fell out, poor Harlequm 
[cent of some eight or nine feet. Hap- 
jh this act of negligence he was most 
lent many months. 


SCENIC RECOLLECTIONS. 

At the bottom of the stujiendous Poisetscourt Waterfall, on Lord 
Ponerscourt’s estate, among the Wicftlou iv|uuntams, there was, in my 
earlier clays, a pavilion, with its thatched rooL supported by the trunks of 
tall tiees ; it formed, internalh , an octagonal room, about thirty feet every 
way; it was open, except on two sidcsl but yow could oecasionally shut or 
thiow up each Hat at an instant Here weie sofas, a cupboard of china, 
tea-things, plates, glasses, knis es, forl^. Kettles, &c. ; a closet of books, no 
attendance, Snd “ nothing to pay.” Any parties that might choose to 
resort thither brought their own tea land cold pioMsions. Nothing was 
ever stolen, or destroyed, or defaced— a circiimstaBce to the honour of the 
liberal-mmded owner of this delightful f pot, and highly to the credit of the 
inhabitants of so large a metropolis as Dublin. 

he Darglo, or Dark Glen, m that quarter (where 1 have ^pent alone, or 
with my young companions, or accompanied b} my family, many liftppy hours, 
and indeed days), is a vast mountain, torn in the centre by the giant-hands 
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of na^ture, wtui ptesmlin^ an enmtM&^M deep and grand caverns, rocics, 
treetu iirecipicei^ ivaten in dark; &^v#, and c^reams, such as no 

languii^ orjpencS can deseritoi^ lli|^ ann arbntus were here in wBd 

g roflisioiL Tnere were windip^ to make accessible the steepest 
eights and depths, wij^ seats[ recesses, and a beautiful place of rest, 
called the Moss-house* This aw-^harming and astonishing spot is, or was, 
ibee to the stranger. No spider-cicerone io upon you with a croaking 
voice of routine explanation, and an put-stn^tened paw of venality. You 
had all these enchanting beauties of Mture for. nothing ! 

* The Dargle is ten Irish miles from Mublin : there are three different 
to it fipom thence ; one is out from jBtephen's Green, over Ball's Bridge, 
through Booter s Town, where you abt on the sea-beach — through Black 
Kocl^ half-way to Dunleary, up t^ugh Cabinteely, Laughlin's Town, 
leaving Bray Head to the left, Knni|keny, and so among the mountains. 
Another way out of Stephen’s Gr4n is through Donnybrook, Galloping 
Green, Still Organ, and Comers Ci^t. This route is very elevated, and 
commands a view of the sea, the hBr, and the hill of Howth, all the way. 
The third, and most inland road, is from Dublin out of Kevin's Port, through 
Kathminj^ and Rathfarnhani, ana there you immediately rise upon the 
Wicklow Mountains, and continue among them until you reach Powerscourt. 

At liord Powerscourt’s house is an octngonsJ room, lined with 
looking-gl^, as is also the ceiling. The floor is inlaid with a sort of 
mosaic in ivory, ebony, &c. in veij beautiful symmetry. 

When at the Dargle, I have orfen gone to sleep on a moss-bank, lull^ 
by the roar of the Powerscourt Waterfall. Throughout the whole domain 
one fhet with pretty recesses, beiicheh,i and every means to accommodate, 
charm, and refresh the visitor. I 

I quitted Ireland in June 1781,| andn^ver since returned to my native 
land. Forty-eight years T ha\e r>een now in England (1829), but, during 
my weary pilgriiiiHge in and attout london, roughing it tlirough every 
obstacle in my w^ to fame, and j as I hoped, to fortune, my Irish mind has 
been often at the Daigle and Powerscourt, when it ought to have confined 
iti^lf to those dramatic temides JCovent-garden, Drury-lane, and the Hay- 
market theatres. r ^ 

A HAypy DEllV'PRANCX. 

On one occasion a fire happened aumy hous(‘ in Eustace -street, Dublin. 
After sitting up late with a phi^' at? supper, I had to pass through the 
room in which my tw'o infants, Toltiplmni and Adelaide, slept, in order to 
get to my own bc<l-room. On o|>eni£g the door, flames and smoke binst 
full upon me. lire curtains pf theif little beds were in one blase. Both 
were asleep. I snatched Iheip up in mv arms, and ran down stairs witli 
them, — not without our hour all a little scorched, llieir mother found 
afterwards, on inquiry, that/liey had been left by their maid (as she sup- 
posed) asleep, and tliat, on unding themselves alone, tliey got out of bc\l 
and ran to the Are, where fhey began kindling straws and bits of stick. 
Our unusually lale-supper^^at night .saved my poor dear children. 

T^E rRlNCESS OASHKOPF. 

When I was in Coik, saw" the Russian Princess DashkofF, the favourite 
of Catherine, Empress Russia, who cut.s sugh a tnmous ^ure in tlie 
revolution of that daj, [ do not know the cause of her bein^t Cork. It 
was said she wasbanisV xl !y her genUe Iriend, gray Katty, who was so 
kind to Warsaw", She lived on the Mall, in lodgings of twelve guineas 
a-week. 1 saw her at t iie play, in a skle-box. She was not joung, but I 
could perceive that she attiacttd more attention than tlie jierfbrmers. On 
her first entering, she took out a large coloured silk handkerchief, and 
spread it over th< eelge oi her box,- not a mode with the Cork, or any 
Irish, or Great m ituh ladica. This Princess Dashkoff was certainly 
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Fusty) in ‘‘ the ^ , 

A STUDK)^ ^ 

Edwin told me that his method ^ sttidv, 

to turn it about and about, as ai^mist drawinl; ^ bust, in order to 
find the points which mkht give him most power over his audiencje. 
part of Tipple, in “ The rlitcn on Ba<;fn,** first introduced him to public 
attention. This piece brought a gfeai deal of money in Ireland, and proved 
to Shield a fine vehicle ijtbr his melodies. To the late Sir jleu^ Bata 
Dudley, its author, 1 was under inany obligations for the venJjiftMi and 
favourable mention of my dramanc jueces m his newspaper, “ The ttcm- 
ing Herald,"’ during a series of upwards of forty years. 

AN IRISH ECCENTRIC. ' 

In my published Recollections,” I have given some account of ** Tom 
Five-Cards,” a Dublin buck of the first water. A few furthet particulara 
here suggest themselves to me respecting him. Tom was so much given 
to practical capers that it was a matter of some little peril to meet him 
accidentally m the streets. My brother and one or two friends of mine 
were once passing with me the entrance of Skinner Row, from Castle-street, 
Dublin, when we met Tom exactly at the opening. Just then a*tipsy man 
clianced to be passing us, with his reel and stagger. We laughed, Which 
put him into a great rage, and produced much flourish and abuse. We 
wished to pass on, but Tom Five-Cards called to us to stop amom^|L and 
then planted himself before the di unken fellow in an attitude of dffiance. 
The latter attempted to strike, and fell. Tom instantly, with his arms 
a-kimbo, and his liead in a jig position, danced round him, singing to the 
tune Of “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” The man got ap, and made ineffectual 
blows at Tom, who, still singing and dancing round him, gave him at in- 
tervals little.taps on the chceK, which kept him in an irritated state of foam 
and fury. 'The excitement was increased by the laughter of the standers- 
by, for a crowd began to gather round them. Every time the man fell, Tom 
carefully helped him up, and then continued his dance, his song, and his 
taps of the check, the drunken tellow^ not being able to return a single blow. 

In the year 178‘J Tom Five-Cards became a real man of fashion m Lon- 
don. He had his establisliraent, fine house, livery servants, equipages, 
capital horses, &c. Some years afterwards, he lived in chambers m the 
Temple. I was with him one rooming when his man of business called 
upon him, and they talked most profoundly of stock, and funds, and so 
foilh. “ Ay, O’Keeffe ! ’ said Tom, “ you sec how we manage affairs in 
Jiondon I’’ — Poor fellow^ ! he managed affairs so that he died in the Fle^. 
This is accounted for by the fact that he was professionally a man of jj^y. 


EPIGRAM. 

ON A ORANDILOQUENT WMTER. 

Why we with difficulty read 
His works I now discover; 

A Iq/Ky style must be indeed 
Most awkward to gfcl over* 


F.J.L 



LETTEBS OM TaE COSTDltKW JOP THE VOKKtNO CEASftS 
IN VAEfOOS PAttTS OF ENGLAND. 

No. L^Tuk Srmfpxm^d GRtKrams. * 

Hit. Euxtor* — C hanges producing nhmixed good or evil seldom occjur 
in society. Revolutions of the most destructive character, which shake 
the towers of the social stnicture to Oic earth, iStre sometimes necesaory, 
unless men would be content to dwell in a time-worn and tottering cdiUcc, 
concealing, in its ohscurc and loathsome recesses, rc])tilo6, and hiding 
under its caves the blind birds of night. * Even the gradual improvement 
of society occasions temporary evils. All progn^ss is diilieiilt ; on every 
step we shed the tears of woe and the sweat of toil. Disappointments 
are frequent ; we sow wheat and reap tares ; or when wc go to gather the 
harvest, we find that mildew has fallen on it in the night, or that lemiiest 
has destroyed it. 

No system has yet been develo])cd U‘n(ling so pow'crfully ns that of 
commerce to assist the didusion of civilization over the woild, and to aid 
the growth of right social institutions in the communities of our ow^n 
country. Our labourers Jire no longer serfs, dc}H‘ndent on the bounty of 
some|paTaudiDg chief, Wnenth the shadow of w hose castle their wretched 
huts are built. The disgraceful usurpations by which, in that dark era, 
thev were oppressed are alKdishcd ; to eneh man his house is his castie, 
ana his hearthstone a sanctuarj*. Ere long the remains of feudality will 
be uprooted by the efforts of that honest and vigorous middle class which 
commercial enter})ri.se has created, and whose healthful influence society 
already begins to feel. E\clusivc piivilegch, uulioly and antupic tenures, 
and unjust distinctions, will be destroyed : society will cease to play the 
atepdame to her children, — cherishing some at tlie cx^icnse of others, — 
bidding her toil-worn sons pay in hha)dy sw'eat for the gems t)f the tiara 
and the gold of the coionet. Our mcrchanib will not ex]icnd tlicir trea- 
sures, nor our more enlightened aitisans sjiill their blood, in wars, to 
strengthen 'Megitimaej’s crutch.’* Tlic day in not very clibtant, wc hi»pe, 
when men will not be cujfdcd by a diuulvcn sergeant to accept Uie king’s 
bribe»fitd leave the loom and the plough for the bayonet and the bivouac, 
or desert die peaceful cottage for the bloody trciulu's and the abiupt ami 
ghastly breach. But ere Ihcse changes occur, serious duties devolve upon 
us all in our res])ecti\ e situations; and no tliort^ Will inoic effeclually 
^teiid to bring abotit the results wc liojic to attain than those directed to 
Wf^iriive the condition of the labouiiug classes of society. 

increase of manufactures lias occasioned the sudden colonization 
of extensive districts, the nqiid aggregation of vast masscfi of ixipulation, 
and an unforeseen <le\e]oprAewt of new energies in the mass* Society has 
asBurned new reklions in the giCrit town.s which have been thus ereati'd. 
The hum of yiopnlation, the roll of wheels, and the clangor of mechanical 
operations have banislud silence from former solitude‘s. Rivers, whose 
unresisted torrenb were then janired inqietuousi) onwaid from their 
parent mountaiuB to the ocean, arc now diverted, and made the ohediewt 
drudiges of will of luan. As, during Urn pcriml in which these 
ehau^ liavdr ojxjurretl, the ciicrgiiB the inhabitants have lieen ab- 
mrhm hy exertioiuB necessary for thclf production, it would have been 
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misa^igsM had not aome evil*, nneacpeietedh mgfi&ksnA T^f <te hhaiigeB 
thetnadvea, baffled, as yet, the beat-4»ecteiC(ii^^ ^ dWbr had 

not others of a more obscure character, tiMW gtadnd 
escaped observation, until they had fnxm^ eS&^ and had 

not some, whose exist^ce was known, beed imktfA to rmam, beimae 
of the pressure of inoessant OQCu^tidn and Ovetwhehning aiudelie& 
Such evils chiefly affect the labouring classes, and their exposure ia a 
duty demanded from all who wish the natural to be sepaiatw from the 
accidental effects of commerce ; and would thus, at the same time, remove 
a stigma from its character, and hasten its peacefril triumph* In the 
efforts necessary to this result, each citizen ought to avoid an ignoble 
view of the duties of his station ; and, acting on the moat enlarged and 
general princij>lcs, assist tlie promotion of the happiness of the mass. 

Quided by these feelings, I have, for some tim^past, been engaged in 
an investigation of tlie condition of certain classes of artisans, whose 
social condition is distinguished by circumstances, interesting alike to the 
physician and the economist, and demanding the interference of an en- 
lightened Rud sagacious policy. 

Evils of this nature are easily overlooked by the mass of society. Some* 
times they exist in districts remote from those circles which would fed 
the deepest interest in attempting their removal, or their diaracter maj 
be so obscure, that one ])ortion of even a small community may live in 
ignorance of the miseries suffered by another. In larger towns, suh^ects 
of controversy frequently arise 'between the more wealthy and the poorer 
classes ; the price of labour, the introduction of machinery, questions of 
municipal policy, and fiercer ])olitical feuds, tend separate the capitalist 
and merchant from the working men. Anxieties, inseparable from vast 
enterprises, absorb the thoughts and occupy the time so much, that great 
evils may affect large bodies of the citizens, and remain unknown to 
those whom the accidents of society thus remove from immediate contact 
with them. The first step to the cure of a disease is a knowledge of ita 
character; and ere w'e can hope to. establish a right social condition in 
tlie various classes of our general system, the evils suffered by each must 
be discriminated, and the interest of every' order of society be excited for 
their removal. 

He, then, whose duty it is to sit by the couch of the dying artisan 
should not merely seek to soothe his agony, but to learn the source of bis 
malady, and attempt the extiiyiation of those defects in society which 
make it the inheritance of the labourer, fie who, in the performaniice of 
public services, climbs the ricketty stair to the cold and ^desolate garret of 
the fmtiper, ought to inquire into the social accidents or national evih 
which have occasioned his destitution ; and, w'hilst breathing the heavy 
atmosphere that surrounds the victim of pestilence, he endeavours ta 
trace the circumstances that promote its disseiii^ination among the hovels 
of wretchedness and crime, he has such jveuliar opiiortunities of behold- 
ing the consequences of defects in the structure of society, that he Cannot 
he excused from the duty of exposing their pernicious influences ; else, 
how shall they leani their existence whom the refinements and elegancies 
qf life have surrounded by a charmed circle, into w liich these spectres of 
msery cannot intrude ? What other voice shall be heard in those haunts 
of fashion, whose votaries a single wail of the victims w’hom he daily 
beholds would scatter with affright? Some one must pass between the 
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the tmtdied iiid ahando^ 

Yonr nuij^ne is a vdiide moid appropriate to this office^ and { aiii 
aintioiia diat its pages should^ for some time^ he devoted to tha^yimiii^ 
riesi hf these objects; and with that viea'^ it is my intention to send yon 
a series of letters, illustrative of evils suffered* by particular classes of 
thepoor id^ich demand the attention of the public. 

Ibe Shdfield grinders are a bold and vigorous^minded race— unoondi 
and ]ll*educated — pronC| from cirolmstances which will be described, to 
dissipation — ^but active and acute, and distinguished by an indqien^ 
dence of character which adds to the ordinary manners of the artisan a 
certain unusual roughness. They earn from twelve to fifteen shiUmgs 
a week or more, but their wages, from the recent cmbartassiiients of 
commerce, have of late been considerably reduced. The streets inha-* 
bited by the working-classes in Sheffield are well i)av('d, and the houses 
axe generally comm^ious and are better furnished than those of the 
poor in many other towns. The manners of the grinders result, in a 
great measure, from tlic indcpctidence of their social position. They 
togain with the merchant for the money they receive for grinding cer- 
Jain articles of Sheffield hardware, and they pay a rent to proprietors of 
mills for the lise of the mo\ ing ])ower necessary to turn their grinding- 
stones, and for the room in Inch the power moves. In these rooms, 
denominated hulls,*’ many grinders work together, each having his 
own trough,” in which the stone turns, and ininiedialely behind which 
lie sits astride on a rough wooden ^Ibcnch or ‘‘ horsing.” Closely be- 
neutli the ‘‘horsing” the grinding-stone revolves with great rapklity, 
and the whole emploxinent consists in apj>l\ing to the stone the articl^ , 
to be ground. When this work, as will l>e explained, was more healtlij 
than it now is, a man has been know n to 8|>cnd sixty years fif his life 
uniutemiptedly in this monotonous toil. In each “ htill ” is a fire-place, 
aud round the hearthstone, in the internals of their einplojinent, the 
grinders assemble. They are tenants of the proprietors of the mill, and 
contractors with the merchant, and at the “ hull hearthstone ” the topics 
of the tragic or of their “ conibinutiou ” arc debated ; its niles are dis- 
cismed, the prices of labour aie communicated, and schemes are agitated 
for their mutual advantage. At other times, amusement or dissipatiem 
prevail ; and thus the grinders strengthen their jieeuliar opinions and 
ikabits, and grow up a singular, independent, aud almost insulated race. 

My chief object in this letter is the description of a disease to which 
they are liable in cfmsoquence of their employment. This malady is 
improperly denominated by those artisans the “ grinders’ asthma,” but is 
a form of tubercular consumption, peculiarities in the character of which 
result from its origin. inhalation of an atmosphere loaded with 

filaments, or with particles of 8t4me and metal, irritates the internal sur- 
face of those tubes (hrmrhi) which convey the air into the lungs ifi tlie 
prctcess of respiration. The irritation thus excited occasions a chronic 
cough ; the voice liecoincs hoarse and harsh, and the artisan liable to 
more serious catarrhs, and to inflammation of the substance of the longs, 
from exposure to cliangcs of temperature and other ordinary excit^ 
causes. If lie be long subjected to the influence of these circumstanct^, 
iai» extrtme susceptibility of impressions is developed in the lungs-HliC 
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scends lowers until at^liength it ])^etrates the air^^ec^B themselyes, and 
occasions the depositipn of a s^ll^ white^ round hody» resemblii^ an 
exceehngly minute pea, and which is denominated a tubc^le, |id is ^ 
cause of consumption or phthisis. These tubercles subseqiieimy occa* 
sion fresh irritation in the substance ollttie lungs; then fresh depositions, 
of a similar clraracter : so that the lungs arc often studded tliroughout 
their whole tissue with these miliary bodies, or they are crowded togetbesr 
in masses surrounded by a liard structure rmpcnetraUe to the air. ' 
lungs are alternately so extensively disorganized that the suffisreT dies in 
this stage from the interruption of tfeS respiratory fiuiction, or the tuber- 
cles gri^ually soften in the centi^ jpd are coughed up mingled with 
sputa, and leave large irregular cavities in the pulmonary tissue, techni- 
cally denominated caverns.” This is the pathology eif phthisis ; and 
the grinders, from that propensity to self-deception by which we all at^ 
tempt to hide the disasters to which wc ate liable, conceal the fatal 
nature of their malady under the name of grinders’ asthmai^’’ a diaease 
which is seldom fatal until late in life. 

The grinder, when at work, sits astride on the rough bench, or 
“ horsing,” placed immediately behind his stone, and, as he applies the 
article which he grinds to its surface, he naturally liends forw^ard over it. 
The stone and the steel are rapifUy^pbni duriiu^ their contact, and the 
minute spiculap of metal and particles of grit dust are propelled by ^he 
mpid revolution of the wheel into the air, w^hich thus l^ecomes loaded with 
The grinder’s face is blackened by an imjialpable steel pow^der, 
and especially about the nose and mouth, to which it is drawn during 
inspiration. By the inhalation of these particles is occasioned diat fatid 
malady of which tlie grinders pensh. 

Dr. Knight, a most intelligent physician of Sheffield, has communi- 
cated a valuable pajier on this disease to the “ North of England Medical 
and Surgical Journal;” and as his statements on this subject must, 
from his long residence in Sheffield, he received with peculiar respect, I 
shall make occasional quotations from his paper of details, yhich I have 
heanl confmned by other professional gentlemen of that town, or have 
verified by jiersonal observation, 

“ The articles -wdiich are groui^fl in this neighbourhood,” says Br. 
Knight, are forks, awl-blades, fire-irons, razors, scissors, pCu-lmives, 
table-knives, large pocket-knives, files, joiners’ tools, saws, sickles, and 
scythes. Some of tliesc arc ground on dry grindstones, others on wet 
grindstone&i ; henpe the grinders arc divided ij^o two classes, the diy 
and the wet grinders — ^and there is a third clas8,w^ho grind both wet and 
dry-Y-altogetlier they amount to about two thousand five hundred ; ol 
this numlSsr about one hundred and fifty, viz, eighty men and seventy 
boya are fork-grinders — tfiese grind dry, and die from twentv-eight to 
thirty-two years of age. The razor-grinders grind both wet audi dryland 
they live to betwixt forty and forty-five years of age. Some exceptions 
to Aese gepeml remarks may be met with amongst those who have con- 
xxxvm* no* cxux* g 
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fitkehce df ih^ ^me Peking cftnfeaa, tlmn ke iw>«M kftw klWi ke 
titter attfiercd from th^ efffecta nf his trtwfi^, yet ft c(»niMettiMefi 
ll^te tm disease is itgfttn er^efi, and his Iffe is ffinft 6(niflidcrt^My fjpj^ 
Itokged. Tlie grinders generany Ibs^in to irorlt as 'when ih^ 

are ahowt ta elve or fourteen ye*H^ of age, and hrenty yenrs of tmilnife^- 
rdpfed employment at f!ry grinding ate gcnerftfly ffttil ; hwt if ffiey ait 
a%sent two or three j^cars at snrcesrive mfervab, their lireft infty he ptd- 
Ifmgecl mneh beyond this perisS. Tim grinders profrss to have Ohsefred 
^t the most irregrihir and dissipated ^teongst their worfcteek sie®*r 
teftst from the makt^y to which the# ftte liahte. It ift eertein that whek 
on?y part of their time was formerly iptent in this occrrpfttion, their Aion^ 
tamy was exceedingly pmuHt*r ; and this ohservatkm of the grinders jtust 
alluded to that the benefit derived from even a temporary ceiBft- 

tion from this emp]o)'Tnent, during one or twn days in the weA, niore 
than counterbalances the injtny the constitution recAivfts fitrtn spending 
those dal's in dT«si]Tarion 

In 1814 the niortalin of the forlc-grinders had recently heeh fto ri«Wn- 
ing, that an ingniry wa^ made h) the grinders themselves coftc^ing 
the iramhers nno had perished hi font preceding Tcartf. Prora this in- 
vestigation it XV as discovered th?^ out of suty tferh-grinders then em- 
ployed in the trade, tn e nty-<si\ In^^died in frur years, the ftfremge of 
whose ages wns thhty-threc. Tliete arc about one htmdrod lidge-tool* 
grinders in Sheffield ; and, dmiiar iht last nine yrars, abmit th^ mW 
Kttifi to have died, the average of xvhose ages wtis little more flmn thirty- 
five. Aniong the forh-pinders now in Sheffield, there are a contSdeirRw 
number xvho have, at different periods, been absent from their rmpfoy- 
ment, either as s*oldicr^, oi in otlicr ocenpatinns, and lienree their mor* 
tality has l>een Ic.ss than u«nal There arc about ^hty fiwk-griitdftrs 
abov-c twenty years of aee ; and the following is a statetnimt of tlr^ ages 
<rf fifry-six of tlicsc artisans —the average period they have worked at fhe 
CTinding-whecl — the time they have been afment— and the ribmhcr of 
raose Who are affected with tlreir pccuhar malady, and of those who the 
free from ft 
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driven into the air by their mallets ; thus ilie ^ anb 

IcKrinentcd with cottgh^ and some of them become ttsmie«itliSal^ ot ea^eti 
]d>thiaiicai. Tlicre is a memoir, at the close of Blotters ** Pr^gjj^Op^rA- 
tjms do Chirurgic,®’ on tlie ]>hthisi8 which attacks the woAets of ftw- 
gtono^ or Smfit^Racky **" The fjrvaMl^ part of the workmen are attacked 
by the disease of Saint-Rock before they are forty years of agl( i 
mweeer^ ifumgk very fno^ escape phthisis, and live as long as othtir ntan* 
This disease commences hyr a dry cough, which contmues for 
vnfmtiis ; the patients tlien' expectorate : their sputa are successivdy 
white and frotliy, thick, blood) ,, AM purulent : they expericnee occa* 
sionally great o|)prcssioij, and %||^ing sensation in the trashes: tihe 
Mjice is hoarse, and there is continual fe\cr. The region of the liv€9t fc 
liaxd, and the patients complain of snf^ring and a sensation of we%ht. 
Tlie eirigastiiimnis tender. The appetite continues until diarrhoea occurs; 
tlim tine sputa ai'e aivested ; the hair and nails fall off ; sleep is impoar 
siblc, or occon^panied with profu*^* peirs|nrations. The sufhrers become 
emaciatied like spectres ; the limbs, the feet, and the hands are cedema- 
toua* and death occurs soon after the commencement of this anasarca. 
This affection may continue six months, a year, or sOTnetimes several 
years.” 

The dust detached from the sto<|#V'ne( rates the Kings by the mouth, 
if at rested in the respiratory canals, imngles itself with the mucosities 
with winch these organs arc hibricnted, and sometimes foims true cal- 
culous accretions, winch CKcite cough and e\]>ectoration of blood, And 
may even occasion dam^crons inflamiimtions of the ]>leiira and lungs, 
M. Blozicr has obsened, ‘ that th^* men who work freestone are more 
Kub}c‘Ct to^catairhs than other men c\|M>scd to cough and violent labour,* 
These diseasi s deaeneralc most frerpicntly into cases of plithisis, which 
skmdy let inmate talally.” 

The ShetlWld grindiirs are eaily anpienticcd to their fatal trade A boy^ 
is os capable of working at all th<‘ lighter branches of the occupation as 
a man ; and hence some combinations have framed rules to prevent men 
fiom having alxne a ccrtahi numlier of apprentices, except they are their 
own chfildicn. In the absence of these legulations, some dissolute work- 
men would subsii^t in klk ne^s <m die earnings of the boys apprenticed tb 
thetn* Some boys, whose eonstirtrfions picdispose them to 1>e affected 
with consumption, soon cxpeTienoc the injurious effects of this occupa- 
tion, and are obliged to l^u'e it fw other cTn]>loymeuts. Others, more 
rohusi, are for some time conscious of hi tie injjpnvenienee; but, affer a 
ceUmni interval, the ebaracterwiie symptoms of the malady gradually 
ftn|>enwnc. They ate snhyect to a chronic cough ; to a difficulty of 
breAthiiwt} increafcd by rajml motion, or especially by^ mounting an as- 
ctnt; tbey liecome pale and meagre ; their chests are bent forw^atilB, and 
the^ fhoulders raised ; tlietr physiognomy assuiUes the withered character 
«f pliemature old age; Mie mitscks shrink, and become attenuated; *aiid 
the ieya»» are hollow and anxious. Then fotfow' the s^intom of that 
dtsmettve naaMp^ eowatimpAten ^^xJ1ectOMition of blood and purulent 
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ix^iitter; mgb% colUquative perspiratiou and pro^i^e^^iaiThitA;^ 3^ 
tive fevei:* extreme emaciatiou^ ftweUings ^ die ^t and teg«s 

e lingeniig;i)^ny» and tben dea^ > ' 

Can it be a just anb^ct of wonder^ tliat witli an existence so precarimis 
and miserable, victims from an early age of eo fatal an oocnpiuicin, the 
grinders should be prone to dissipation '/ Monotonous, unvaried kbonr, 
i| itself a curse which degiades man from his higher destinies. What 
vmse p\|pishmcnt w as ever devised to subdue the spirit of the most reck- 
less felon, than that he should be condemiuHl to sit at a revolving stone 
ten hours of c^e^^ day, gi indine: steel, and inhaling the gems of a fatal 
malady^his onl} piissport from the prison of toil ? Suffering inch a 
fate, man seeks to drown Ins misery in the delirium of inebriatiou. In 
the jocund revel he forgets the grim hull,” the dirty trough^ and the 
continual scream of his wheel, lie Hatters himself that the cup, w^hich 
is a solace to his woe, is a rcmed;^,^|for his disease, and justifies what is 
grateful ^0 his appetite and Lcthef'^-^^^^is nnud, by maxims of prudence 
and expwiency. 

The origin of tlic fatal system, which occasions so great a mortality 
among the grinders of Shellidd, is thus described by Dr. Knight: — 

** Until the beginning of the last century, grinding was not a distinct 
branch of business, but was performed by men who were also cmploj^ 
in forging and hafting; hciice they were ^xposed hut seldom, and then 
only for a short time, to the pernicious effects of grinding. They worked 
also in large, lofty rooms, which did not contain more than six or eight 
stones ; were open to the roof, without windows, and with the cog-wheel 
always on tlie inside ; thus, Mith g ^rculation of air w^as constantly kept 
up, that the small (juantit) of dust raised from these few stones was «x)n 
carriefl Hwu} . The wheels were always situated in the country, by the 
side of running streams, and fje(|nently two or three miles from the habi- 
tations of tlie workmen, so tliat they had the tidvaniage of ]mrc air and 
moderate exercise m passing to and from their employment. More- 
over, for se\cral months dunng each summer, tJiey could not fFork more 
tlian four (>r fne hours a day, owing to the sc’ircity of water. Tlic 
grinders, at that time, lived chiefly in the courtrj% had less intercourfic 
with each other, and were consequently less exposed to those excesses 
which frecpiuitly jncvail where large Ijoclits (>f workmen are congregated 
together; thc\ wen* distinguished for ♦heir simple manners and tcm[)e- 
rate habits, ^lis was the golden age of tlu* grinderH. 

About the beginning of the last century, the division of labour was 
gradually introduced into the. inanufqiptnrc of cutlery', and grinding be- 
came the sole employment of the gritfh*. Some time after the middle of 
the same ceutiuy severdl grinders were ob8er\t‘d to die of complaints 
nearly similar, ^flie attcnlion of their conqianions wus excited, and they 
found the comjdHinl was ])ecidiar to tlieiuM'lves. Still, however, it was 
far from being common; for they continued to enjoy all tlie advantages 
which their picdoce^^sors had possessed, ex ce])t that, being no longer em- 
ployed in Jiafting and forging, they passed all their working hours at the 
grinding-wheel. 

Towarfls the close of the last century, it w as found that the buriness 
of grinding had so niuch increased, that the grinding-wheels already 
established were insufficient ; hut as every' fall of water within five or aix 
iniks of Sheffield w as occupied by wheels, it was impossible to add to 
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the eteam-engine was applied to the puri^osee eS gi^itig. A ptsit iMb4 
hitium then took place m the dt’cumstii^^k^ ^nder. He now 

wOi-ked hi a small) low room, where there Wefe (b$||^I or tsen stones, stift 
sometimes as many as sixteen persons employed at one time. 'The doors 
and windows were kept almost constantly closed ; a great quantity off 
ddst was evolved from so many stones, and there was scarcely any eircu** 
hition of air to carry it away. The steam-engine, unlike tlie stream that 
had formerly supplied his wheel, allow’^ him no season of relaxation ; 
it woriced, on ati average, eleven hours in the day, and sbe days in the 
week. The grinders began to reside, more generally, in the town ; mOet 
of them lived near their respective w^heels ; their habits l>ecaine kSs tem- 
perate ; whilst the steady and- indus^ous, having now an opportunity of 
working as much as they pleased, diMl.at an earlier age than cven’*^C idle 
and the dissipated. So general hai\^hiSf destnictive malady become of 
late years, Uiat the result of some inquiries, made in 1822, showed that 
out of two thousand Hve hundred grinders, tlieie w ere not tliiity-five who 
had arrived at the age of fifty, and perhaps not double that number who 
had reached the age of forty-five; and out of more than eighty-foqr 
^ grinders, exclusive of boys, it was reported there was not a single indi- 
vidual thirty-six years old. 

As all attempts to cure grinders’ asthma, w hilst tbfc' grinder con- 
timied to follow his employment, had failed, it was natufal that the par- 
ties who were interested shoiiltl endeavotir to find otit some means Of 
preventing it Many expedients hdve been suggested. Dr. Johnstone 
proposed that the mouth and nostrils should he covered with crape ; hut, 
in a short time, the du^t from the stone and tlie moisture of the breath 
rendered the crape nearly im]>crvioug, and then the licat and oppression 
of the breathing became intolcralde. Another contrixance w^as suggested 
Ijy Mr. Abraham, a moht humane and intelligent inhabitant of Sheffield. 
It consisted of magnets, so arranged as to intercept the jiarticles of dust 
in their jmssage to the mouth and nostiils. A full account of this inge- 
nious invention may he found in the ^ Transactions of the Society of 
Arts,* vol. xL page i35. So highh was it valued by this Society, that 
they presented Mr. Abraham w ilh their large gold medal ; and his felloiv- 
townsnien, in order to show the interest they felt for the grinders, as W'cH 
as to reward Mr. Abraham’s ingenuity, requested his acceptance of a 
service of plate, value one hundred ])ounds. 

Such were the favourable auspices under which this invention was 
submitted to the attention of the gmiders ; }ct this ^ life-presming ap- 
paratus’ w^s never generally adopted by them, nor even partially, for 
longer tlian five or six months. The tionhle of arranging the magnets, 
and of removing the dust as it collected u])on them, was too great for the 
grinders ; besides, it was the metallic particles which the magnets were 
chiefly calculated to arrest ; and there is reason to believe, from'facts that 
will be adduced hereafter, that the grit-duat is not only the most copious, 
but also the most injurious, pari of wliat k inhaled by the grinder. Mr. 
Ahraliam’s merit, however, was not confined to the application of inag- 
uetfi for the relief of the grinders ; he suggested another contrivance, 
which, though less scientific, has jiroved of more practical utility, hy 
giving rise to that sehea of improvements which have been since more or 
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Bo^ to Bwureall thedaat which they had Med to aisveat. 1^ 
aadkiagt^ flanad^ waa to he k^t constaUy wet/auil the^ttat^aa^to 
out of it when sufficient had been accotuulfvte<i *thpjm)Li 
lai)»r<minent was made by Mr. Jolm Blliott He made a bo¥| ntid Ui|«d 
it k the inside wiUi coarse canvass ; the box was wider at one cud than 
ka^ther; the wide epd was applied to the stone, and the canraas, when 
was to be kept moist with winter. It was, howcvwr, soon diac^«ed* 
on experiment, that the dost and the air from the atone dried tli^ 
moisture, and render^|tlie box useless. 

But w hilst Mr. Euiott was inakii^ experiments with bi$ box, he 
Observed that Uie duet was driven with gieat force into it; nod, on 
opening the smaUcr end, and applykg his hand to it, he f(Hind timt the 
mvolutiou of the stone ]>Toduc^ a ewrrent of air sufficiently strofag to 
drive the dust ihrou^jh the box. This fact immediately suggested a new 
idea ; he attached to the l>ox a kind of cliimney, and covered tlie tO}) of 
this chimney witli crape, in order to allow the air^ Init not the dust, to 
pass through it. Some of the liner dust, however, still passed tjtfougb ; 
to arrest this, a piece of wet clotli was stretched on two sup|>orters a 
little above the cnipe. This improvement quickly led to another ;-^he 
chimney was oairied through a hole in the wall, or a window, and the 
dust was driven entirely out of the room. But it w^as found that the 
current of air, produced by tlie revolution of the grindstone, was not of 
iiaeif sufficiently strong to carry th# du.st away cli’ectitally ; and it was 
ingeniously proj)ot»ed to iuncasc its power, by placing a fan at the 
txance of the chimney, — this hui to l>e tunicd by being cvmnected w'ith 
tiie machinery of the steam-engine The cifeot of thi^ sunple contrivance 
%a« extremely gratltying. The dust, as soon as it was evidved frcun the 
Stone, was carried througli this chimney with ver\ g^’cat veUndty ; and a 
saugaine liope was entertained, lliat ilw* incaiis had at Icngtli Wn dis- 
covered of jireserving the griiuler from the injurious clVccts of his trade. 
This apparatus was for some lime generally adopted hy tlie grinders, 
MTith anch alight modifications as suited the cimvenience of paitioular 
individuals. It did not, however, entirely aiiswcr their ex|)cct;atiouB : 
disappointment produced indifterence, and I believe it is vety little 
used at present. It was found, by cxjicrience, that, notwitlistaitding the 
(jiuantity of dust driven offi through tlie chimney or Hue almvc desertlKid, 
©till a ooiiftidjei«.ble portion of the finest dust was carried round by <he 
©tone, and, rising up ^jtpdc^ tlie face pt the grinder, wros drawT® in by his 
breath. It was proposed to obviate this defect l>y directing a stream of 
air Along tlie uTuler side of the stone, so as to meet this current iff duxt, 
and check its further progress towards the lungs of tlie grinder. But 
the great inteiest wdiich had been excited a few years htdore had imw 
died awaiV, and I believe this plan has never been tiieii. I may als<^ 
m^ition that an ayipnratiw has liecn iaveutod by Mr. Thomason, 01 Bir- 
mingham, a model of which be very handsomely pre;^enUjd to the Literary 
mid Philoaophioal Sf>ciot\ of Sheffield. It was too complicated and ex- 
.pensive few gcmcral use, and would appartmtly — ‘for it wa« iMWcr triad~ 
iuive bc^u teas efficient than some ihoflc ctmtriviuicee already dt^iaiiad* 

• it ts ttte opindon 0; ibose wh^ have paid ctmaidmUe ottenUoM^ ^ 
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^ m h wti^i hefore even the giinder ^gins to work, Ae 
g^sidieFe is 4K> loaded widi dn^t m to prove extremely iiritaling td the 
{gngp of imK^eijbsl^mcd to i)rcatliQ it : tkis additumal sonnee of pMl- 
irritation i^ht Iao removed by Uie maebine^ being protffgdy 
©veiy mornii^g; The idle, and evea) the diaeipated, 
livid k»nger fhaai their more absteniiuos com|ianious. As tbis 

of life is attributed Ut tWir wafemg d<>:ijvn the duet by drinlmg 
^eely, it fe made a preteiu fer iiabUgof mteia>|)eraxucSe : in realiSy it is owing 
ki few being a shorter time at the jp-indiuK-wheol . This feet wuid, how- 
daer, Mii^ost the |H‘opricty of grindcis bemg allowed to cudy a 
COiltafe number of days each week. No work ought to he done on dry 
scales feid cim he done on wet ones.’’ 

Thme suggestions are excellent ; but the grinders arc a reckless mce, 
|Mid 9 rn^fess furecauthmo are enjomed by riie law, every suggestion liirill 
be dfetegprded. X4ei a short lull, therefei e, be passed this Session throiugh 
the House of Commons, rcudeung the foregoing proMwons vupeiative, 
jiMidar beavy p^alties ; but cspeciaBy miactiiig that dry and w^ct grinding 
shall be earned on in separate rooms. The propnetais of the milfe 
should, moreover, be compelled by ihi-^ law to la\ huge main fines on 
each floor, and provide each with fans to be tinned b> the machinery, 
in order that a continued current c)f an mav l)e maintained ii/them, 
a small flue should be made to ilpcn lulo them iioui well sd:one. J^y 
of this current of air passina the stones, and kept 
action of the fans in the mam flues, the dust would be diawu iul6 them, 
and the aUnosplvcie of the 100 ms would be e<miparati\elv froo. 

Tlie W'et gnndutg still remains, and foi it no efleetual lemedy has 
been deviaecl. The mortality occasioned by this enndovinont is less than 
that resulting from dry grinding, but it is an evil of a fiightful magni- 
tude. It is au important cjucsticMi wlucthcr, under tlic pressure of the 
•ccideiital circumstances of life, men skoidd fe’ ik»rrjutlc<i to <jlf*siroy 
tkemsolves. The giinder is apprenticed to Ins tiade at a period w'hen 
his judgment is immatine, and when even no\elt\ attiacts the buoyant 
spirits and iinburtlvenc'd mind f»f )ouLh- When (lie seven years of his 
^ippmiticeshii) expire he is of ajfe : he feis Icara^l au cmplpyt^nt wrb«>se 
haaatds gre alarming ; but he must uihei- c^ist mmsdf on tine coW ohwrv- 
feas of the world, hauling alone with a haid necesbitv, or pereovene iu 
his fetal trade. The uuMmets which sup]>orf the boldicr in the perils of 
war, ateefi the spirit of fee grinder in rc^lcssness His death is but 
anb^ted. All men think all men nantal but Ihemsdvcs*^* Surely 
is it an uuwdcome thing to the young, the hopeful, and the happy, to 
l^ve fee pleasant face of nature, and Jjp shut up in one of fee narrow 
ci?e\icc6 of fee cgrtli’s breast,— but not to fee miserable, Moieover, the 

E 'udercheafe himself v^ife the delusions tliat are common fe man: though 
is fe die, yet, since he is respited, te caw eat, drink, and be merry.” 
Umbu fidlow fee ca^ of life; fee bmfeens of 4 wife and family; 
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Out of aocttikdwy jiihiiftliments is neither ^jorrectivc nor mm- 
^ ts^ime ^s oftjm committed isx order that the criminal emoy 
the oenefit which the law awards for the encouragement of crime, ym 
lawa send felons to the Arcadian solitudes of New Holland ; whilst our 
industrious poor, unable to defray the expenses of emigration, are driven 
^i^atem necessity to accept the eleemosynary stipend doled out to them 
bv the agents of the parisli, or to die in the crowded poor-houses of our 
towns. For one part of tliis enormous evil we propose a remiedy. 
Let government gra^ally build a larg^ gaol in Sljeffield, erecting suo* 
cemve portions every year until it is capable of holding twn thousai^ 
five hundred felons, and the machinery uecessai^ for their employment 
Send Ihitlier the most obdurate felonl^^of England, and establish in this 
gaol the system of the penitentiaries ‘^of America. Confine each felon 
scdkartly to the grinder’s stone, — let him hear nothing but the screams 
of his Ixion-like wheel during nine or ten hours of every day — let him 
know that every day of this employment subtracts anr>thcr from his life, 
— ^and let him live in the knowledge that he is a self-destroyer, wastii^ 
bis existaice under some unseen eye that constantly w^atches him at his 
work ; and if the spirit of the most desperate villain be not subdued by 
this fete, no puuishmcnt can correct him. 

Thus, also, the grinder’s fetal trade might be extinguished as an occu- 
pation for our honest and industrious poor. 

a 


HE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN. 


Andrsa Vivano, tho Italian g-Gntleman who lately lived with Master Hasbewn 
without the town, w'as yesterday morning found dead in the hed which the gaoler 
had permitted liini to m inipy. The iTowuer's ’quest hath already been taken, and 
it has pron^Huiced tliat the deceased had swallowed some potent dnig, by 
which he was enabled to sleep himselt to death. Theie is strange discourse abroad 
about certain horrible crimes which the dead man attempted, if he did not in truth 
really perpetrate; but as it is said that the peace and reputation of a lady wiU be 
greatly affected by its general publication, wc refrain from telling our readers even 
what Little we know of this dark business.’’— .HbodAeaiTs Cuanty CArontcie^ TAnrs- 
dap, SepL m. 1776. 


. The above paragraptt|lppcarod at the time mentioned in a new^per, 
printed by one vVm. Wocxfliead, and published by him at his shop, the King's 
Head, in a little passage, called Harold Street," in the ancient ^rt of Hast- 
ings. Sixty years aa:o, the very few chronicles circulated in the counties weic 
conducted by gentlemen, who would have considered themselves dis- 
gr^cd, ai^ marked for public contempt, if they had given to their littie 
neighlwurhood a tale of horror, which, however true, would certainly, in its 
publicity, deeply wound the feelings of some innocent persons who ifilh it 
were unhappily connected. Th<£l|id[itors Of those days had no idea of pan- 
dering to the ]mblie curiosity by printing the sorrows or sins of private 
families ; nor hod they any idea that the time would arrive whe^n not <mly 
evary piece of the current sc.andal of the day would appear on their sheet, 
but when money would at List be proiusely paid to any ingenious or nxendir 
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Master Jacob Husbom lived in a castellated sfone house standk^ be^ 
Hastings and Silscorab; a small place in which some medimhai 
wrings had been discovered, and so advertised as to draw to its baths land 
villas many visiters. He was proud to believe that his dwelling had been 
erected by one of his own ancestors about the time of the ascension ojf 
Queen Elizabeth; hm he possessed no written records of his femily 
hy which the fact could be placed beyond controversy. He had, however, 
a few himdi-ed acres of the good land of Sussex, which had oertaihly 
descended to him m direct entail from his great-grandfiither ; and out of the 
revenue which they produced (he farmed them not himself), he was enabled 
to support tile fitting establishment of an English country gentleman# who 
asmred to nothing more than lodging, feeding, and di-inking genteelly and 
sumciently, without being indebted to either physical or mept^ exertion, oi' 
the still more despised operations of trade and barter. .Whenever Mr. 
Husbom was obliged to delh er his opinion on matters not ^immediately 
connected with the dmmg-room or the stable, he betrayed himself as an 
u/fra amongst that class of landliolders who took their tone from the mi- 
nister and court of the day. Such men, and the prejudices which distin- 
guished them, are so mpidly passing away, that it may be worth while to 
evpcnd a few hues in dtdineating the political character of a man who, had 
he wo/ been that winch is about to be desnibed, in the day in whiclx he 
lived, would have been stigmatized by his contemiioraries as a Jacobin, a 
leveller, a tmtor, or even something worse 

Husbom, then, according to the faction of his day, held in mo^t sincere 
respect ** ail the jxiWers that bA** In his king, George tte Third, tjhen m* 
the ver} prime oi Ins jears, he contemplated all the goodn^^ and SU jtflfe 
power which distinguished all the benevolent and all the puissant kin^ 
whom the western vvorld could boast; and he doubted whether he should 
be more praised for the constancy he exhibited to the beauty of his wife, or 
admired for his indefatigable excitions in endeavouring to produce such 
Stupendous turnips as the eaith had not hitherto seen. Of Lord North, 
the minister, his opinion might be guessed by his frequent asseriion that 
those \N ho opposed tlie principles w Inch distinguished his e^ministratiofi 
could not by any possibility be eitlier gentlemen or Englishmen. The 
Americans, who were now seuously mooting the question toucliing tho 
sovereignty of the British parliament, were the objects of his mmt bitter, 
and, strange as it may now appear, most conscientious reprobation. He 
prayed every mght that the honour of England imght not be tarnishM by 
treatmg with the rebels while one of them rotain^Tarms in his hands ; and 
he offered thanksgiving for the hope that was in him, that General Howe 
and his gallant brother, who were going out with thirty thousand Hessians 
and Waldeckers. v^ould pretty soon linng them to acknowle^ the natural 
obedience which they owed their kind mothef-eoiintry. Such was Mr, 
Husbom at lus club, or occasionally amongst the neighbouringi|tentty on a 
grand juiy ; at home the most passionless and most healthful animal m the 
world, which has hitherto given a practiwd assent to the assertion, ^that all 
that is is right.*' ^ 

The household of Husbom comprised but few individuals ; and its mono- 
fjony must have been imbearable to one of less pUegmatic temperament. 
He M been early left a jolly, tearless widower, the father of one child. 
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^09e trim m ifeeliag.^ P^swJia^ iM>d ju(Jgw.e;3* wtecb ^ wgat to 
distxiAfi^h her seit. She was, indeed, a woman— foil of the virtipa ^d 
foil of the weaknesses of her kind — loving, credulous, passive, believing, she 
s tlic creature, the slave^ the admirer of ajl beings moi^ intellectual Ijhan 
aer^elf. witli whom she became placed in contjxct. The Italian gentleman 
llyed beneath the roof of the father and daughter thus deatU’ilHHb This 
pireumstance is easily explained. Tlie Cinqub Foils, about the middle of 
the last century, were the favourite resorts of the idle, the foshionable> and 
opulent, who were instructed hy<4||i& physicians to seek liealth afd 
amusement on their gay shores. Amds^ suc h vimters to Hastings wj^ 
the foreigner whose name has been given ; and as rt was not then accounted 
dkreputable, even amongst people of independence, to receive such mmate^s 
within their dwelhngs, Vivano became domiciled with Jacob Ilusbgru and 
gen^p daughter Margaret. The Italian was a man of singidai* aspect 
andbeai*ing; and though it docs not appear, that even from among the 
^oat discei-n^ of those who looked upon him, any judguvent was elicited 
to the pr^udioe of his personal and moral character, yet it may not he un- 
interesting to give the desciiption which was written liy one who had long 
observed and could well describe appearances, if he could not speculate op 
their probable indication of principles and effects, 

Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time hinted at, was probably about Uie 
age of tliirty. He bad lived wdth Master Ilusborn more tlwui twelve 
months — a most unusual cii-cum«»tance, considering the short soason-visits 
which peaple were in the habit of jK<>ing to the coast; and it was remarked 
that he had much improv ed the lieatthUd hue of his complexion, ainl in- 
creased the rotundily and apparent stiengthof his limbs, since he first made 
his appearance, lhat which was most reiiuu*kablc about hiui was liisuii- 
Vftiying sameness of manner. Did the slime mei-rily m the sties, and 
animated nature in some manner .seem to lejoice in the calm and mar 

S c beauty of the material woild, Vivauo would walk abmatl, in Iiis U 4 sual 
•quiet and hali-sullen mood, and swui as if he fwtred or disd<uucd to 
xaise liis eyes to the glorious clouds above. In the wildness of the winter 
aiorm, amid the night tempest, when the spirits of the waters shneked, as 
h in mockery of tlie cries of drowning m<mner^, and all along the coast 
Christian men were busy m setting up lights to direct the endangered 
bark, he would walk out to look on the baUle of the i‘lements; but thei>, 
also, were his looks dull luid passionless those of a \vear> student at the 
close of his midnight labour ; neither l)> countenance nor voice did he ex- 
press fear of the great and mysterious powers wliicli wcie busy around him. 
or the least Ixope or prayer Uiat they w^ould sink into peace, and leas e man and 
hks inercltandiae unscatliod. Tt cs, the look of the Italian was certainly not 
repellent, though it m\M be oonfessod it was an object of curiosity to ^ose 
speculators who pretended to look thixnigU eyes into hearts; and it disap- 
pointed those wlu) tliouglit lo find every biped possessed of the human face 
divine.” In a word, his head was such a (auo as a }oung sculjitor, well 
versed in the mcchauical rules of his study, but incaiiable uf high coucep- 
tioas, would produce,— a mudd perftjcUy regular, without a fault, but al»p 
without a grace. 

Whatever the stranger might be to the curious, ho was, however, an 
accepted friend to Husboni. Ilqi^epoHcd upon his imperturbable sUllnm^ 
and when lie ventured to launch into talk, and favour his inmate and hk 
(k^gliicr wiUi a few speculations on the course of events, finding his ob- 
sfirvatioi^ ever raeeiv ed wiUioui dissent, be began to plume bimaelf on 
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hi* time with his da^jjhter Maxgeret IJe observ# pb ojuidaet at ^firet 
apaliw or indiltoreiiee ; md at laat» so much had hb ftiendah^ incroiiae^ 
that he sometimes thought of making a few noceseajy inqim^esitiitoh^ 
family e^nd fortqohe^ aod aoeeptic^ him for his aci^4n-law at onoe« He was 
the more indi^eod to arrive at this conclusion, becaiflet duU-eyed as tie wafi» 
tie cmdd not but observe that his fair daughter, nothing loth, accompani^ 
the Italian in all his long and gloomy walks, and, besides, wasted wmh htm 
many liours in thehbraiy,— 'an^^^imeut in his Imuseinto which no iatru* 
sion ever occurred, eqwp^ intimacy continued to increase 
that, indeed, Vnano was more Wider than at first in his attentions to Mar^ 
garet, but every one could see, save the indolent fother, there was a 
uig submission and respect in the conduct of the lady towards her lotifir, 
which declared liun the lord of her heart and the master of Imr destinies, 
which she had not betrayed during the first lew months Of their acquaint* 


anec. 

The dark cloud wdiieh Iiad long been rising against the peace of Huabmai 
at length reaidied its lu*ight, and was about to buist on his devoted head* 
He, too, felt tlie course of fate concerned him, thougli he knew not hqw or 
w herclore— 'he flutteied and trembled as a bud does when the heavy air is 
burdened with the coming storm, Eveiy night he pressed his pillow he 
determined that the ensuing mom si.ould be dedicated to a long mteaview 
witli hia guest ♦ the conclusion of which, he doubted not, would be the re- 
cognition of one of some fortune, perhaps of lank, as tlie husband of lus 
daugltter. Meanwhile* Margaret pai took of the change which sot^roed to 
perva^ all the iamiiy. The gay and aimo4 lecklo'^s air, with which the 
young and innownt are wont to enjoy existence, had tied, and gloom and 
impatience sat on her once calm iirow. She seemed to desire to bo alone 
witii liei lather; yet, when she appealed tlie most so determined, Viv auo 
would decline his usual walk, oi hour of study, and, looking at lier full m 
the lace, would decluie that he could not, would not, lose lier society. It 
became evident that the manner m which the indolent English gentleman, 
ins simple daughter, and the stiange Italian, Iiv^m:! togtthei, had m it no- 
thing oi the elements ot duiation, and stiange circumstances presently dis- 
solved it 

A court-martial was alxiut to be held b> the officers stationed wdth their 
troops at the castle of Hastings, on a fellow who had committed so afiH)- 
cious A Clime, that every one knew, though nobody of course spoke abant it, 
that the Inal, the sentence, and its execution, would succeed caqh other 
betw^eeu sun and sun, Oneniornmg Vivano sanl, indifferentl} (it was hw 
custom to attend all judicial pioceedings relating to ciiiuinal affairs, and 
all pullin' pumshinents and executions which oceiured wiUun au easyta^ge 
of his residcwe) that he should visit the castle. ^ There, of oour^, my dear 
lady,'* said he, addressing himself to Margaret, “ jou will not 

Margawd trembled, and was tlie colour of one w ho Imd lain a day in the 
tomb. 

“ Where will you sjiend the day r * contimiixl Vivano, in the same care- 
less tone, but with hia singular eyes turned bwmdly on llie laii^'s face. 

** I — I,*' said Margaret, kL>in£if her hand on tlie slioulders of her father, 
who, almost unconscious of then presence, had been musing with his face 
inwards the fire— “ I purpose, as the day is dry and line, W^alking hence to 
the house of Madam Dorothea ; roy aunt, I hear, is unwell, and — '* Mar- 
garet agam turned and encountered the colourless eyes of the IlaUan—^ 
**iwid;’ssud9he,inafiirmerto»e,*‘withyour good wdl, I wiU visit her, 
and rstum on the jnmrow/' . 
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having tMee kissed her tkther's eheelc, a tbken of affeetion rardy kaowb to 
pass ii their phlegmatic family, each went forth, apparently to fUlfil 
pdm»6e eaOh had appointed, 

*|^e evening came, t^e um hissed, and, the fire hummed cheerhUly ; the 
^ d^s-board, on which a game half played was e?chibited, seemed to occupy 
' entire attention of Master Hiisborn, except that at intervals he turned 
s(»tnewhat impatiently tt) wards tlie door. “ Aye," said he, mentally, again 
lifting towaids the table, ** thus I shali^ireumvent him, and prove my 
skillT' But Vivano did not return ; an<t|wdisappol^|^ player, after con^ 
eluding the game in his own mind a dozSttimes entirely to his own satis- 
i^tion, with a dismal air ordered his servant to light him to his chamber ; 
atud particularly desired, that tvheti the Signior came home, he slvould be 
told that master had gone to bed, vexed that he hail not returned in time 
tofotsh the game. 

Borne time'after midnight the Italian gentleman did return, and, with his 
usual taciturnity, nodding gtXKi-night to the servant, after he had received 
his message, went to bed. In the morning Ilusliorn looked peevish, Vi- 
vano, who had risen before liim, accosted him frankly. 

** tVell, Sir," said he, “ the tbolish wretch was shot— the hotW wvis mid- 
night. 1 could not forego the sight. You kno\\ niy foible; it is my philo- 
sophy, not mv want of humanity, which makes me ciu*ious to contemplate 
the way in which the human taper is extinguished. If I had returned in 
the evening I should have lost the pleasure— I mean the intercst^I lake in 
such scenes, and I should have been \exed to my own death to have been 
beaten in the match, which must^et, I >iipj)ose, be played out between us." 

Well," replied Husborn, with letuming good humour, ** the night is 
paused, and the present is a new da} ; our bonny Margaret will return nnon, 
and we shall all again be merry." 

The day did pass, hut without its anticipated meriiment — the lady re- 
turned not; the follow ing night was jiassed in restlessness — tlie next day 
came, and was prolonged in its lentrlh by anxious thoughts — ^the succeeding 
night was one of trembling tear — tlie third day, since the dejiarture of Mar* 
garet on her little journe} , lingered in its course, yet she returned not to 
her home. 

“ Sir," said Vivano to Hushom, whose mind, unused to any occuiTence 
out of common course of an English ind' pendent life, seemed utterly 
broken by the loss of his daughter — “ 8*r, good and obliging Sir, I will 
instantly take horse, and visit the lady at whose House your daughter is 
sojourning; doubtless some sudden illness, perliaps, after all, of little im- 
port, has imprisoned lier in her chamber. Be assured of her good pi^Bsence, 
or at least of happy tidings, ere night." 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered in doubt and fear, and Vivano 
immediately took his leave. The father passed another day of undefined 
anguish: the mght was destined to give point and piii^iose to the arrow 
of grief which was alxiut to cleave Ins heart. Long alter the ebudsof 
evening had fallen on the earth, the slow approach of a horse was heard 
at the gate. Husborn hastened to the portal of his house and received 
Vivano, who seemed labouring with some great sorrow and much phyacal 
exertion, and ready to sink to th§ ground. For a moment he locwed as if 
he had forgotten Ins own wound, was conscious only of the apparently 
pi^oatrate situation of his fnend. He led him into the accustomea padour, 
and placing 1dm on a chvur, sat down in another beside him, unconsciously 
diM^ing a thild before their position. The instant these movements were 
completed, Uusboin cast lua eyes on the seat, and suddenly percehrmg it 
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hi«(henda frqm .his brows* and drymj? them med^Wly with 4is himd* 
ketohieCi turned towards his companion a lorfit w))m%ineeded not Ike 
pretation of words. ^ ‘ 

Sir«’' said the Italian* recun ins: to his usual ooM equanimity of man- 
ner* *' \ have read in some books of my native land*||b:at the brave EngSi^ 
tremble, like cuts, on the brst approach of danger and bereavement; 
twit tliat the moment the demons of evil and ^rrid’ really present thehi'^ 
selves, they assume* the coura(?;e and constancy of their bold eoimtiy- 
dogs, and jierish not but in the and painless hour of struggling* and 
wartare." ^ ^ ^ 

Husbom replied tOthis cxorditBiwith a childish look of inquiry. ^An* 
other mmute of sdence ensued, when tlie speaker continued* — 

“ Your— my Margaret has not visited the relation she spoke of* nor has 
file lady seen your daughter since the spring of the lost year/' 

Again the childless tatlier presseil his hands upon his eyes* as he would 
shut out for ever the light of heaven, and the copsciousness of existence* 
Vivano paused. After some time. Nature ever true to herself, permitted 
the paroxysm of grief to subside, and Husborn, slowly taking his rigid 
fintjers from his temples, turned a piteous look towards Ins companipn, 
which seemed to intimate that he was prepared to hear the worst. The 
sjieaker continued, — 

“ Your daughter, on the ev enmg of the day slie left us, was seen walking 
alone near the AV hit e-horse rock; a few houis aftenvards, nn alarm was 
raised along the coast that a boat s crevV from a pirate brig, which the night 
before had run into one of the neighhoiiimg creeks, had committed many 
acts of violence and plunder, and had seized an unprotected woman, as she 
was wandering by the edge oi the waters/ Husborn again averted His 
face; but, as he secmied to ret am a ( unsciousness of the meaning of the 
wokIs addressed to him, Viv.ino steadily continued : — “ Ujion hearing this 
rumour, I spurred m> hoi so to the beach, and after some time lost in tire- 
some inquiry', I arnviHl at the huts ol a few fishennen, by w hom, iShS it 
atlcrwanls appealed, the rumour of tlie atrocious acts ol the pirates had 
been sent abroad. It signifies not to mention that the plunder ol the sea- 
men was made up chiefU ol the coarse prov isions of the country people: 
thc} ]H)iev\ilh them a woman whom tlu} had seized on an unliequentcd 
strand. Several old and discreet fishermen told me that, vihcn the alarm 
was laised, and they discoveied w'lth their glasses that thc rovers weiT font 
leagues h'om land, t lie j saw distinctlv , standing up amidst their dark-blue 
jiU*keis, the figure ol a tall lady dressed m flowing white. 1 inquired why 
they did not make pursuit ? Tlicy laughcxl at my question. Her topmdat 
bit of canvass, said one, only was visible when thc first officer of his Moj- 
jesty's revenue ciittei was ociiuaintcd writh the outiage." 

Vivano paused, not as if he had concluded his recital, but with a tone 
which indicated aii expectation of hearing some romaik made on tbatwj^ch 
he had aln*ad}^ detailed. Not a word v^as heard: he gently raided the 
caudle, and looked for some moments intenth on the face of Husbom ; it 
was partly hidden from view, having faUen 6ii his right arm, as it lay ex- 
tended on the hack rail of the chair. “Malice domcMic" could not Ibr 
a time “ touch him farther." He had fallen into a swoon, and was, for a 
certain period, tleail to the pains of the present hour, and to all the hopes 
of the Ihture. Vivano silently ref urned to his seat, and sat down like a 
piece of art* fashioned in imitation of humanity,— -looking like warm life, 
liut being, in reality, without breath or pulse. This statueSike position and 
silence were maintained iipwacda of an hour, when the Italian gentleman 
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'fhe mm iW6ifnitj? 0tUt th« alxlwtion of his dau^Mer, Husbom met 
ajjaiiv at tbfc brejikt^sytltble, his tHend a«d companion. A altera* 

tibn wa^^efen ih his ap|icarance. 'I'he hearty rotundity ol* his oontitcnahoa was 
broken up ; his fleshy cheeks, which so lately bore the shape and hito of 
vigotir# huTiff in sallow folds on his sunken jaws ; his eyes, which, but a 
few days before, Were round and bright, were now reduced to narrow lines, 
which, obscured with rheum and tears, scarce could take in the trlaring 
li|^t of day; unci his manly hands prematurely shook with the weakness 
of confirmed palsy and extreme age. 

^Whcrelbre did jmu leave me last he slowly inquired, in the 

tone of one who would speak souiethill|®sq>roachl\iBy, but lliat he feared 
to do so. * 

** I thought, sir," replied Vivano, ** that you were asleep. I know how 
golden arc the minutes ^vhich the unhappy pass m slumber. Consider vonr 
calmness thib morning, — perhaps Jt is owing to your having 1>een left so 
long Undisturbed." 

** Alas ! 1 slept jtol." ^feplicd the afflicted man ; “ 1 think I shall never 
deep more here, I mean.” 

iTne seventh and the oisrlith day .since the departure of Margaret succeeded 
each other, and it became evideivt, in this brief space of thne, that the 
amiable and plethoric llnsbom %voiild not suddenly die of grief for the loss 
of lus daughter. He seemed to bear the ])ressiire of lus wws, as does the 
toiHroisc a huge stone placed u]K>n his enduring back ; the weight which 
tVas upon him made him breathe hard, and remain on fhe spot on which he 
was fixed, yet he did bicatlie, and liv c, Deprh ed of the companiorrslup and 
ministration of lus daughter, ^ ivano became more necessary to him than 
C'ver, He uo\> ‘.eldotn spoke : but, when he did, he called him hb son, and 
cutreated him not to leave him ahme in a world which cemtained for him 
few of kin, friendship, or acquaintance. “ When I die,” said the old man, 

** the house and LiiuU are jours; abide here, and wait the coming of my 
child.’* Anollier oftho^e oblivious fits, so common to men of his phy^sical 
natlire, succeeded, and Viv ano carried him to his* couch. 

Hu-iborub remark that on this earth he should sleep little, proved no 
chance propheej, I ut the emanation of some inward am) spiritual know- 
ledge. tin the night ol the ninth day of his distress, niter sitting some 
hoiirs listlessly in company with Vivano, he said, “ My son, 1 have thrice 
watched Hie coiiiiiu ami going of the moon, and the nights appear to me to 
be treble tliclr usual length I cannot sleep.” 

Sir,” said the Italian gentleman, somewhat carelessly, *M^t should bo 
tnared, madness or death must assuredly succeed utter a certain number ot‘ 
watching hours. Here now, ’ said he, producing a small phial, “ I have the 
means of commanding tranquil sleep and happy dreams ; it b a medlciire 
discoveml by a monk of Kome, Take it; seek to .slumber without its 
aid; but, should the hour of midnight again strike on your oar, swallow tlic 
hhnle contents, and quickly you will fall asleep, irt the pleasing cH)i!iseiou»- 
ness of the coming (d a peae^lul and happy mom," 

The passive patu nt look the nostrum from the hand of his friend, and 
shortly alterward^ the household retired to rest. ^ 

The Italian gentleman rose eaiiy the next morning, and, with fimoeless 
tread, appruached tlu* sick man’s door. He listened with mlieh attention 
fer kjtme miimtes, and returned. Art hour afterwards he glided agairt to 
fhe chamber ; all was yef still, rie thert dbreH^s^ himself; and doming flie 
wWanl not to awaken hit master, who haiftrily was m a deep sle^ de* 
parted for a Wailk, which, as he said, WotiM ocettw several houm. 

Vivano liad scarcely p*'»ssed ])CyOnd d«ffi fitofn the houj^O, ‘IkIWSIttliO bell 
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VivATfio,” said he, wildly, “ I would ‘ „ 

** hA» left f iitte,’' j^M fiie mfen, ^ ^MBb^ iM I 

imd*^ 00^ whicii t^ad ^ 

** Was this done WMl^ ?” raipidty replied tke wlipirf^. ” Well, ‘go, 0^^ 
qotclily, to Dr. Mjrftoti, and say I need to see Mtti wlrtusittf/’ 

1^6 messapfewas a jy>yhil one to a fkithfril aervaAt Who loved his tto^tstef,^ 
and he hastened to deliver it. H itherto all rnen of kpOwn skiB and adviiee' 
had been kept from his presence by the iuterptmtion of Vivano, Who ^ 
houneed tlie heating art as one of absolute conjecture. 

Alter a vo#y short lapse of time, the gold-headed cano of fhe phyjtio^n 
preceded liim in his ingress to Ae sick chamber. The servant hft«L$n 
faef^ met him within 0Kvr paccitM|nvborn\ house, to which he was, as 
he toM him, purtwsely jiroceedingf In a few mhiutes he was staTidin«: 
the side Of his patient, had his hand on his pulse, and was anxtonsly tracing 
the fearful contortions Which nnw' shook his frame. He saw, m a momewt, 
tem]>orftry delirium had seized on his Mend, and that the present was 
no moment to enter on business, which required the highest exertions of 
saniU' and self-possession. ^ 

By what fires arc those demons burnt, wdio steal awly a man s beait. 
See, doctor,” said thi* bewildered man. tearing open his vest, “ see, they 
ha\e stolen mine ; What a horrible \oid is here I'^ • , 

Your daughter,*’ said the physician mildly. He had, with learned and 
liumane skill, fouclud the chord which \ ibrated to intelligence ; ** yonr 
daughter*” he repeated in a soothing tone. The wild aspect of the 
maa fled at once ; he thfeW himsidf fonvard on the Ixisom of the doctor, and* 
covered him w ith his tears. Taking instant advantage of this sudden return 
of sensibility, Dr. Myttoii gently ehid his jiaticnt fur his irritalvility. Do 
you know,” \said he, “ that I come to tell you some chance *»xistsol“recovw- 
ingyour lost daughter?” 

ilusborn raised his head fr(»m the bosom of the physician, and aprutig 
up with convulsue strength. 

Nay, iny friend,” lit* continued, “ I did not say shc/md been recovered; 
I did not sny she wasahse and in safety amongst her friends; htit be 
patient, bear the dispensations of Heaven, and cease not to pray that they 
m<n fall lightly on you ” 

The HOI ereignty of the poor father's intellect at this instant apj>eared 
perfectly restored. He placed himself m a quiet, retired |X><5ture ; and, 
taking the hand of his attendant, said, in a plaintive hut composed tone, 

“ 1 know }Ou, Dr. Mytton : >ou liave dealt kindly towards me ; hut it avails 
not. I knowSsliiit 1 have last, 1 need now no opiate for the mind, no 
administration of false hope, to give me peace and resignation. As you 
have commanded me, I how to the uill of Heaven,” 

** Muster llusborn,” said the physician, still more depemhng otv4h« Im- 
proved manner of lus patient, '‘1 nave sjioken to joirthe words of h<q>e; 
and when did Dr. Mytton ” — rising as he spoke wifh .some dignity— when 
did Dr. Mytton give his patient hope of escape from sorrow Or ^fh, that 
be had to thank the churchyard-stone for concealing Kk ihlsohood or his 
ignorapee?"’ 

Never, never!” said Uie patient. But where,'’ continued ha, m w 
voice which increased every moment in ]X)wer and vivacity, “ where k my 
Signior Andrea Vivano? lie had usedj^o watch lUy bedside, thtJbgn he 
never npoke to me sudi words of good d»eer as I have heard w6m ymi.’^ 
The physician changed countenance when he heard the nitme df the fta* 
lam $ but Husborn did not nobce the circumstance, and proceeded. ** He 
will be angered When he retuma(' to Und that I have taken counsel of you ; 



he hath liereWfcp ijdniipfetoiJei to i^e* IW I i? , 

which I had mat the jiratcyw 

let Itte k«6 iti*"1|lp th$ hltqrsidian, in a quick, tre^uloufi tone, «ew W 
at the titne a bottle of some black liquid, which la^ ou a, 

table within j^ach of%^ bed. Without saying another word, the dqctor 
opened the bottle^ and the contents. With a convulsive cnpjrt he 
insliantlf ejected the liquid j and, in a sort of constrained composure ef 
manner, put the phial into his iwcket. “ Farewell, my friend,’’ said he to 
Hnsborn; “ remember that I, Dr. Mytton, have ^(iveri you hopes of soOn« 
eomins^ health and peace, I shall visit you again ere the day be out, and 
in the mean time repose in quiet. Follow only the directions qf your kith- 
fu^ervant, whom I will instruct in his^uty.’ 

The physician took a hasty dopartui^^ pfo d, at tha||^or, summoned Feli^ 
the honest servant of the house. “ WrwS^oes the Signior return ? ’’ quoUt 
he. “ Perhaps, sir, in two hours.” ** ’TU well,” he replied; be witliout 
your latter 8 door while he is absent; when he returns, on your life remain 
within his chamber, and see that the patient receise nought from any hands 
but mine. Anon I shall return.” “ Safe,” said Felix. The doctor and the 


fellow seem^ to understod each other; and, as the one departed, the other 
]mceeded directly to his master's bed-room door, and quietly laid himself 
across it 

It was near mid-day when the Italian gentleman returned. Upon entering 
the house, he looked quickly round, and in a somewhat hurried tone in- 
quired the health of lus host. “ Somewhat belter,” briefly replied Felix ; 
•* lie sleeps still, and must not be distuibcd.” Vi\ ano appeared to recoil for 
4 a moment upon hira>elf ; but, suddenly recovering, he waved his hand in 
token of his approbation of the intelligence, and wjilked into his apartment 

The Italian had scarcely seated himself, and produced from his pocket a 
parcel of papers, wducli he \ias about to peruse, when a peculiar rap at the 
door called Felix from his post to receixe the physician. ** Stout Felix, ' 
said the Doctor, I will now take charge ol }our master : stand you at the 
portal; let none now within go home; but, at } our discretion, admit all 
who seek to enter.” The doctor walked slowl\ towards the room ocenpiod 
by the foreigner; and as he put his Iiaml on the lock, turning back his 
head, he saw the mayor of HiistiHirs, his jurats, and atteiuUints, in an im- 
posing, but quiet array, enter tlie house. He drew hack, and gave them 
precedence; and in a iiiouient the retued parlour oi Master llusborn w^as 
filled with important personages, and becaiiic tlic scene of gra\e huKiness. 
An athletic man, stepping directly up to tne Sigmor, inquired if his m^o 
was not Andrea Vnano. “ So they call me,” said the Italian w'llh hesita- 
tion. " Then here I aiTes^ tlice,” said tlie mcMi, putting hifli heavy hand 
between his neck and his shoulder; here I arrest thee, Andrea Vi vano. 


for sundry capital felonies,” 

A hum of expectation filled the apartment, notwdtlistanding it was occu- 
pied nearly adtogether by those wlio knew the nusteiy of the whole busi- 
ness. The Italian, making no present reply to the momentous summpns 
with'Which he had been visited, the mayor stepped forward into the middle 
of the apartment, and spoke as follows; — ** Signior, on the oaths of two 
good and veritable men I ha\c is.sued my warrant, charging you with 
havhig compassed and designed the deaths of more tlian one of Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. We are instructed that one of your victims now lies in 
house in morbil extremity ; 9 ^ therefore are we here in person to take 
turn his last evidence, so ihM your crimes, if tliey be proved amhsi 
not punishment in this j, world by the imtimely death of true 

ptease yonr worship,” said Dr. Mytton, stepping forward urtth 



jia nmn Grnmndti. ^ 

abMftify, « airworthy Mister Husbom 

of exmnini^, wMeh will doubtless ei^Nli^pb 

Uto man, may, with mueh physical beneath ptaaepce; 

I almost predicate that the excitement of his lat^ 'wfoga, wh^cenailw . 
wOl be embited on th^occasion, may determine hm|fpmice tpvvwfdshoaH^ 
and reason/* 

*♦ As you advi^, worthy doctor,** said the mayor ; ** such a course will at 
least save the time and trouble of further examinations/* 

ftesently the whole party were in the spacious chamber occupied hg 
Master Husbom. He sat, alter the physician had whispered something ear- 
nestly in his ear, with much placidity and self-possession in an easy chair 
placed inihe centre of the room. The mayor and hta attendants were soon 
suitably accommodated; and the mispner having been placed between tile 
athletic man who had Wrested hm and the stout Felix, the worthy Dr* 
Mytton, who seemed to take upon nirasclf the office of public prosecutor, 
stepped forth. “ Call/* said he, with the voice of one expecting^ be 
obeyed, ** Mistress Colville.** An attendant went to the door, and uibered 
*10 a matronly woman, of suspicious gentility of appearance, Look round,** 
said the physician, “ and see if you behold any of whom it becomes you on 
your oath to testify the truth." ff 

The woman turned round, and cncounteied the figure of the Italian gen- 
tleman, as he stood, \Mth loldcd aims, calmly looking towards the ceihng of 
the room. That is the man !" she at once exclamcd ; I know him % 
his whitely eyes." 

“ Bnefly, but truly, declare v^hat you know of him,** said the ma3‘or. 

“ First relieve me of that weight of gold !'* exclaimed tlie woman, throw- 
ing down a heavy purse of guineas ; “ L cannot breathe freely while it lies 
on my bosom ’* 

For a moment the witness breathed haid, and trembled; then, clasping 
her hands, and appearing to look upwaid with joy and gratitude, in a firm 
tone she spoke as iollovNs • — 

On the night ol the 7th of the current month, that gentleman, whose 
name I know not, but who, as I take it, is a foreigner, entered my obscure 
lodgings in the outskirts of the neighbouiing town of Winehelsea. I need 
not detail the ch'icoursc which pnNatel) engaged ns. 1 promised to receive 
at Jus hands, at a certam coming time, a lady whose situation required a 
matron’s care, and, foi her honours sake, a matron’s vigilance. At the 
time appointed tlicy came. 1 thought, while I looked on the }oung stran- 
ger, that she might have withheld htr visit for some time, at least ; but that 
was not my business. He had great ado to paii ftom li^r *. she wept much ; 
and I heard her detain him, almost mere force, until he had made many 
VOW'S, the purport of which I could scarcely collect. At length he came 
down stairs. ‘ Here/ said he, giving me that purse, which then contained 
five more pieces, * here'is for thv charges ; and,* said he, vvhisper'mg, * they 
will serve thee w'ell until I return IVom that foreign clime to which I have 
privily told thee I am destined; but,' added he, ‘ if — and thou knowest the 
chances of the time — neither mother nor child should remain to l>e thy bur- 
then, the residue of the purse is thine/ I was about to ask som^ explana- 
tion, but he hastily bade me be silent and discreet, and vanished. The next 
day I looked on my lodger ; her eyes were red with weeping, I could have 
taken my sacramentdl oath she hid been my ow n poor daughter, who died 
broken-hearted about fifteen years ago, whep she was about her age. From 
that moment I resolved she should receive from my hands all the carfe and 
service of a mother. A night or two afterwards, screams of angidsh i^ued 
from the lady's xxiom : I rusheil from my door, and summoned a Worthy 
man, one Master Gouruay, who lived neat me. He was by her bedside in a 
few minutes ; and in an hour afterwards he made me understand, frightened 
as I was, that my lodger had given 1)irtb to a dead chUd; and that^ being 
XXXVIU. NO. CXLIX, f 



> ^ l%t Italian Qnntt^fimn, 

am k a state of deliritimt mr sole business was to talM <»fe kfi in a 
Uioiaent of n^urBinff tksngtb she sxHnmitted violenoe on !wrsel£'' 

Husbontt who hi4i4>een sifhinfr audibly during this raeital, at length de* 
nsandedi with emotion, " Does she live — does she live?" 

'Kie ]^ynician waved his hand, and in a moment his daughter Idargaret 
'^s on her knees before him. The p^ood man uttered a sort of hysteric 
laiugh ; his face and neck then siuidenly assumed a purple colour, hits eyes 
dosed, and he fell bock on his chair. The physician and Master Gommay 
hastened to him. ** This I feare^l,'" said the latter. 

If you bleed him," observed the Italian, for the first time d’eaking Ids 
peace, “ he dies upon the spot*' 

Hie medical men exchanged n brief look of incredulity; and, before ten 
could be counted, they had stmde a lancet into his arm, and his blood 
spouted directly on the prisoner. Not many minutes elapsed before the Ixv 
, nevolcnt doctors suceueded in restoring, not only animal life, but perfect 
sensibility to the patient. He spoke not ; but he raised his daughter, and 
placeii^er by his side. 

** May it please your worship now,'* said Dr. Mytton, “ my patient's 
strength having, contrary to my anticqiation, shown itself unequal to the 
present hearing of Ihol^Jl development ol tin* scenes ol guilt whereof the 
gracious course of events has given lue the Knovs ledge, permit me to dcqwse 
to certain paiiiculars, which, doubtless, will determine y«nir worship at once 
to hold this man with a strong hand until he alnde liis Inal. Silting last 
night alone in my study, this gentleman, Mr Gounuiy, a worthy practiUouer 
of Winchelsca, called’ on me. II is the custom ot m(H.heal men, as well 
amongst those of small talents ami fame as with those of regular title and 
extensive ])racticc, to take counsel of each other ; and more especially do we 
exchange advice ainongNt oinNt*h<‘s when some moral wr(»ng, too often the 
cause of bod ill disease, comes to our knowhdgc. In line, Mr. Gournay 
told mo that he had been suddenly called to attend an unknown female, 
w’hom he had dclivorevl Irom the piiiw of childbirth, and the imminent 
danger of madness or d(‘ath, ivho had, hy the ndvicc of her lover, swallowed 
an almost certain poison. All, he said, 1h.it he could elicit from the poor 
patient was, that her lovi‘r had ]iromised to he liei husband: that he luul 
convincwl her her confinement must besecud, while he soliminl) guaranteed 
to give full satisfaction to her friends; and, linalh, that tht‘ last promise he 
extorted Irom hei was, that, at the moment she ieh the pains oi a mother 
come upon her, she shouhl su allow the contents of a small phial (a portion 
of which Mr. Gourna) presented me with), wdiiih, he assured her, wonid 
carry her through htw* hour of trial withoin pain or consciousness. 1 nmne 
diately set out to visit the young femuie, and at once knew her to hi the 
daughter of the honest Master Hustxirn. I sjid not a word of thi« ncog- 
nition, but went home. In the morning, eaily, 1 took my way to this house, 
^Hindering in my mind what woulil occur in my interview with its master, 
whose loss, aud consequent illness, I had been made w'lpiainted with. 
While I was thus iilied with doubtful anticipations, walking i^lowly, 1 was 
stua^moned to hasten my pace, to give aid in a case of imminent danger. J 
found this sufferer,” pointing to Husborn, bereft of reason. By moral 
and physical means, I in part restored him to the dignity of his nature. Ho 
4 ^nfided to me his secret liorrows : and amongst other matters which teemed 
to him of least iriip<irtance, he showed me this small phial, the contents of 
Which ho liafl heen requested, by his dear acquaintance, Incnd, and son-in- 
^awihat should have been, Signior Andrea Vivano, now standing there, ti> 
at midnight, as the means of procuring the ble.ssing of sleep.” A 
eintuod^ end all e^es wore tufted towards tlic Italian gentleman. The 
oominoed-'** The phiei fottnd in the hand of the young lady by 
mf and that deli^oj'*«i to me by Master Husl>oiti» are alike ; and 

^ ^HTbotb tlie tyrup of the po^t^ Natolia, a thrice mortal poifton, 

; Jk Ulhe phit of tile couteute now remaining, ewaikmed any preset, 



fkt liaUm ^ 

would produce instant nnd unresisted iMm W ti doM fidMIk'Willi 
the human economy once in about Jdy * roUliiaf ^smIHhmM 

shotild supervenes and the druc^ should m 
A general rcs^ration of breath, which seemed mfeiUve alSte of sat^dko* 
tiou and horror, pertaded the whole cbambcre Silence ensued; fund the 
mayor, taking up a pen, was about to sign a paper, when he was Inler- 
rupted by a hollow laugh, which proceeded from the IMian. W^f* he 
exclaimed, with affected ease, “ to what purpose h this ttiummety ? Yott 
say I administered my good medicine to this simple man and his daughter* 
to* destroy, and not to save their lives. Be it so: the bad opinion of any 
hcie Will not affect the peace of an Italian. Behold, they are alive I 1 have 
committed no murder; set me freer’ 

Signior,” said tlie magistrate wifli extraordinary gravity, ** you eon* 
leinplatccl murder, and w orked 'Wanly for its consummation, IlttMrnol 
the laws of vour country ; but here, iirKngland, whl^e We know no assasidns, 
if a man lake counsel ciieunncnt the life of his fellow- creatuwj, and is 
]ire\ente(l in his design bv the kind interposition of Providence, neveHhdesa 
he is anuMialde to llie same mortal peuaJly as if his machmations had been 
suecesstul.” ^ 

The Inliaii closed lus eies for a moment, but made no reply* Thema^*- 
trk1(‘ ])ioceeded to complete his signature; and presently tlie apartment 
vas tlt.ircd (»t all neiglibours and stiangers. ♦ • 

The ON Old of the follow ing d'i\ has been recorded by the intelligent Wffliam 
Woodhc'ul It only rcmiams to mention, that, nmongstVivano’s papers left 
in tin house of Master llnsbom, a lair (opi' of the wdll made in nis favour 
was found, and a utation liom the elders of the University of Padua, call- 
ing on one Rignoi Vieentuu), a ])h)shhin, to appear at a private examina- 
tion, in tlie ease oi ceit on hliels issued ngainst, charging him with attempt- 
ing liM“5 of two women Ining in that cit). The latter document bore 
the ome June 5, 1775. 


TfiE fttlNTLEMAX IN SEARCH OF AN INVESTMENT. 

To ihi’ Editor of the New Monthly Mayazine, 

Sir, — You aio a wise man, m the pcojdc say in our town (a very ftJ- 
*^l>ectablc town, tint has its own maiket and its circulating library), 

S on aie a wi^'C man, and >ou write hooka, and you make speeclics, and 
pnaa foi boxing a great deal of ceneral information. Now^ Sir, if you 
jcally me ao cU>er, \ou huxe an op])ortunity of doing me a very essen** 
tial aerMce, and (wlmt is likcH h> touch your plalanthropy) tma great 
service to me may bo performed w’lthont any trouble or expense 

I urn not an author, Sir, th«ink God! No offence, I hope* 1 am 
not an author, so that I am not g«ung to ask you to read and Of^frect 
my throe volumes, or to praise them. I am not atl author, Or that 
which i«!, or used to be, a term syuonynious—a poor ntttt. 1 apn 
not a solicitor for your panegyrics, nor for your purse t I am toleraUy 
rich, and tolerably stupid, and have grace sufficient to thank Prm^ldeteia 
for these and ril its blessings. But still riches theif^cai^ iM* 
stupidity its cogitations. I come iQ^'ou thus caTeu#i| imil 
I c<mie to you, and beg you w ill whisper me somC lidviiK^ Wx% 

rest to my pillow , and give interest to my propfsrty,.^ IMtjf mm is 
hard one,— more hard than any one without 0Wld iNAfflly 

imagine* I have heard of a eertaon Jascun who in aeaiitsh 9f a 

9 a 
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l!eooe;« d a fellow, named Diogcnea, wlio took a 

hnma to look .fer mail~I have heard, too, of ^ Mr. 

CoeHeba who liking about for a wife (that, too, must have 
been a di^cult business, if the gentleman wanted a good wjfe, and 
wa8|iiinself a little difficult) : 1 do not know any one I can recommend, 
without, indeed, it is my youngest daughter ; — but you are married, Mr. 
JBditor, and this is foreign to my subject, or has only such relation to it 
as I was going to establish when 1 intended saying tliat neither Jason, 
when he went after his golden Hcece, — nor Diogenes, when he sought Ws 
honest man, — ^nor Cadebs, when he looked out for his wife, had half 
such trouble or -painstaking tlirow^inway as I have had iu looking after 
my — ^my — niy Investment / Yes, Sir, it is an investment I am looking 
for, lAd pray can you me where to find one ? If you arc a superficial 
observer you will say tlie matter is easy ; so any inexperienced foriime- 
hunter says it is to run away with an heiress. But give nn‘ leave to tell 
you the matter on hand is a dUFicult one, — a ycry difficult one; as urgent 
aa difficult, for wliat is M^an to do who does not mean to live beyond 
fai« income ? Get an income ! and, to get an income, lie must find an 
investment. My situation is this : — About thirteen years ago, I came 
into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. It was on mortgage ; 
but the geiitlem^ on whose property the mortgage was, though rich 
enough to pay me my interest regularly, was always careless enough not 
to do so. Law 7 er’s letters w^oi^ be written, and lawyer's letters rc- 
tumed; apd ittMhs never till after six months, and much botheration, 
that I got nvy quarter’s dividend paid. 

How can you be such a fool?” said a neighbour to wh()Tn4w"’^® 
relating niy misfortunes. Put your money in the funds ; nothing is 
Ijtn^l^bdfd property ; — so comfortable ; no trouble. I)i\ idend-day arives, 
paid,— no lawyers. Stockbrokers, eleai-licadcd 

^ tsetue ywbr business, and there’s the money.” 

^ Now this advice wMuld not have weighed with me so mucli coming j 
foom any other man ; but coming from Mr. David Dofnmolhing, 
was said to have a large fortune himself, and wlio ahvavb sjiokc in that 
sharp, short, decided tone, wiiich is deemed i!atu:al as breath to the 
nostrils of a man of Iciness, it decided me at once, and I gave notice that 
my mortgage should nte withdrawn. Man} difficulties occurred ; money 
could not be raised, — projicrty could not be soul, — lawyer’s bills got 
heavy; at last, however, my one hundred thousand ]>ounds, though 
somewhat shorn of their beams, wxrc extracted from tlie vice-like jaws 
of the Hedgeworth estate. The five jier cents, were the security at that 
time in vogue ; and, after coquetting a little while witli the fours and 
the threes, I closed with the fives, and there was an end of the matter. 
The first year passed aw^ay, and nothing could be more delightful : my 
income was as punctual as my clock ; and, in addition to my income, 

I learnt from my stockbroker that my capital was increased by a thou- 
sand pounds, For,” said he, funds have risen nearly one per cent, 
ifece your investment.” 

^ Admirable invastaent ! thought I*|tnd excellent contrivance for making 
conafoTtaHy , without fuss or ^;et. Ay,’ ’ said the broker, rubbing 

his hapds, “ and I dare say they will rise two per cent, by the next year,” 

I went home, had my house new painted and papered, took an extra 
footman^ ahd jNhtd a tilk at Riclunond for the season, Now I had bought 
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into t)ie five per cents* at one isdUlflllie in* 

tereat I received for my money ^ ^ 

half on my mortgage, but the comll|^w|y^ 

Murmurs, however, shortly after arose tliat t^lKe plh oetHtSi waA to Ite 
paid off. Stocks fell. *' I saw them fall with indiffet^ce, until &a idea 
struck me, that, as I had gained a thousand pounds by thdir rising One 
per cent, I must have lost ten thousand pomids by their desetmttog 
ten. The thought was horror. I hastened to my broker. Yes, 
oh yes, Sir,” said he, smiling, ** if you sell out, you’ll lose ten thousaiid 
pounds ; but if you don’t sell out, why, Sir, if you don’t sell out, and the 
five per cents, arc not paid off, yo^l lose nothing.” Well, that’s a 
comfort,” said I, breathing more freew; “ then I won’t sell out.” ** But,” 
continued the broker, finifcliiiig his sentence ^'vith a pinch of ^uff, if 
the five ywr cents, arc paid off’, why then, instedpuf ten thousand pounds 
you’ll lose tv^enty thousand pounds.” Good G^, what would my poor 
aunt say? Lose t^\enty thousand pounds in one year; and how?- — 
simply in seeking an iincstment. I waited a day or tH'o : the malignancy 
of the leports increased; funds fell pioportiogiably ; and, at lost, I sola 
niitvith a loss of fifteen thousand jwmnds, having sfdd in the morning, 
whereas, if 1 had waited till the e\emng, 1 should have lost seventeen 
thousand pounds. ‘‘ How M^r\' lucky vou’ve been!” said the broker^ as 
he enclosed me a list of the «ale. My one hundtlgl thousand pounds 
were now' \eiy considernhU reduced; and, with the remaining capital in 
my hands, I stood hesitating and uncCriain where to nk^it. 

Well, Sir, for one year I could iiot muster up courage to 

\onture further than l'.\chc<juer Bills. Twelve months had thus elapsed, 
when, sifting one day at lu) w nting-desk, and much meditating upon this 
unprofitahle state of tilings, my old fiiend and schoolfellow, Joe Harris, 
was intHMluccd to me. Joe Harris was always thought a sharp, shrewd, 
dashing felhwv, who hvtd better than other folks by making twenty shil- 
lings go farther fhan thri/ could. His income was known to be derived 
from twent} thousand ]K)vmd9, and he s)>ent about eighteen thousand 
)K)uuds a \ear 1 could not haNC been M^ited nioic op]>ortunely ; and 
1 put to Joe Ilairis, Sjr, the \ Qn f|ues(ion I have been jmtting to you. 
He lamrhed m my face; ‘‘ An in^estmont,” said he, at four per cent. ! 
wli) I, h\ haviiuj my wits about me, make ten p^ cent, of every farthing 
of UA rnonc) ” 

(5et me hut four, and }ou shall ha^e the surplus.” A bargain! 
There arc Spanish bomls, —what can be more secure than Sjianish bonds ? 
Representative govemmeut, free ])oople — free as air. Spanish bonds are 
ouh at sixty : and here are Russian bonds — bonds of the despotic auto- 
crat — at a hundud* is not that monstroiiB? all a Jew^’s tmk. Buy 
Spani'-h hoiidv, I tell }ou: thc> giw nine jicr cent, for yout^incmey, imd 
arc as sound as hearts of (lak, my boy. What the devil ! do you think 
I’d advise you to a foolish thing ? What should I gain by it?” 

Tl>e last aigumcnt w'as uuausweTablc : it convinced me ; and I invMed 
Uiirty thousand jiounds of my remaining eighty-five thousand ppilisda in 
the kinds of :he Cortes. For the first year they brought ina£w<o ikeu- 
sand eight hundred i>ounda in interest, and thb waa eM tblxt re- 
mained of my capital the year after. Don’t think, tkfitfir, tibat I 
had rashly speculated ; — the government was and esta- 

blished, — the Spanish King was free and cotieearring,-*^ English 
ambasi^or was at his court. . « . The resi 0f trhat I waa gaing to 
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Tixttttii*’ initim nmo jwfi l|g(» 
Imrti fWbra^; miidh jmtifiid wadUt in mf 

otm mioeit impm tihftt time nor any otilifir aiwe hta «ver 
lm>nght m0 1)«qik m<mey: one of the reasons for my iOw estimate of 
Uter^ talent 

Sip^ that time. Sir, it’s useless to tell yon that my ranaining capital has 
imfertnnately wandered through a yariety of investments* Tve had imn 
afafirai, and salt shares, and silver shares, and gold shares ; and Bramlian 
hmds, and Colombian bonds, and Greek bonds, and French bonds. Ay, 
only think of that — there was the unkindest cut of all — those French 
bonds ; everybody said those French bonds were so secure. As I ililter-^ 
natdy lost my hundreds in the ^Ricans, and the Brazilians, and the 
Greeks, and the Colombians, every one said tome, ‘‘But >\hy dcmH you 
puitfaaae French bondJ||lJ Wdl, Sir, I did purchase Frcncli bonds ; and 
what was the consequence ? — ^y^bat was the consctiuence ? Could I help 
the revolution ? Had I anything to do with the Glorious Days ? 1 knew 
no more of Charles the Tenth, and PAce Polignac, and Marshal Mar- 
and Monsieur Lahtge, and Geneial Lafayette,— I knew, Sir, no 
more of these people than tlieman in the moon— never had a word to say 
to any of them — never even dreamt of the gentlemen ; and yet do they 
contfWe between them to make a revolution which loses me ten thou^ 
sand pounds: — ^temJHbousand i^ounds went in three days of glory with 
which had nothing to do — whinh brings me no glmy — not a gram; — 
on the contrarn^l my friends, wk very fi lends to w hose advice I owe 
my misfortune, JVtne a great fool for not having seen that liberty must 
triumph! I did not want to have anything to do with liberty — I never 
was a politician ; and htere I lose thirty thousand pounds because liberty 
is beaten in Spain, and ten thousand pounds because liberty is victorious 
inl^ris! 

1 don’t want to appeal to your pity, or to the pity of any man living ; but 
I My ask you whether mine is not a \ery pitiable case ! And then, I have 
got thirty thousand pounds yet left to plague me, and that’s my reawi for 
troulding you. How shall I invest it ? I tell yrni at once that I’^ e washed 
my hands of all foreign and outlaudibh sj)ec\ils|^ons. No 1111110*^, Sir, 
either* There is hardly a metal that is not pregnant to me with painful 
recollections. I want to look at home for “s^nie safe and wholesome 
securi’^;” — such is the laniruage and such the tenns tliat all my friends 
use to me, and I wish for nothing better tlian to fmd this “ safe and 
wholesome security” they talk to me about. Tlie four great national 
investments, my bankers tell me, a^c Bank-,sto(‘k, India-btoek, Laud, and 
the Funds; wdiieh last, by the v ay, have already used me, as J explained 
at the beginning of my nurran\e, rather hardly. The first words that 
struck me, I confess, were Bank-stock.” “ Safe as the Bank,” “ sure 
as the Bank,” ” sound as the Bank,” wxre yvorcls that had nirig in my 
cars from tny earlier boylmod ; and no sooner had that investment been 
mentioned than I wondered at my former follies, and imagined that all my 
cam were happily concluded. Still, not wishing to engage hastily, though 
widi the fairest prospects, I metiti^ed my intentions to a wary friend, a 
great wooHeu merchant, who, a liouse in Threadneedle** 

waa, I thought, more likely IhSi my, one to advise me on the 
gtthjed df the Bank HOood 6 odi” mid he, don’t you know the 
ie eacpired 1 it’s found to be all trickery and humbug. It*# 
weddt tw you oauie to God knows if the Oompangr wiQ 





evm ^ in Hm v/mA* w# AMir y<p<?i|i w y 

iiiti> m ThAiaot« A man a* tfecBe daywi^^ 
tarvm^* mid I, in % n^iamcholy voice { ^ tot i(|p^ what you 
Baak, Til thiidc no more abotti it’* This, m «ecmr^l made Mp my 
mmd to: and lUiw-stock next claimed my consideration. readily 
membered that an old uncle of mine, who died exceedingly wealthy, ipm 
always called 'by the family “ as rich as the Indies brides, all |)e^e 
went out to India to make their fortunes ; and I had no doubt, thcrelbre, 
that India-stock must he of a very solid and advantageous deacriptiois-^ 
** Wbat!^’ said my wary friend, who had been at school with me, and 
who, though a woollen merchant, always fond of his claKsics— » 
what I” said my w^ary friend^ qwtendis iter? You avoid Scytia^ 
whicli is the Bank ; and you plunge into Charyl^s, which is the East 
India Company, Do you know what a horrid set ||||>6op]e you were about 
to connect yourself with ? Do you know what the East India Company 
are? — Do you know what they are^’ he repeated in a more awful tone. 
** I don’t say that they are znnrdefW^ but PU tell you what they decidedly 
are — they are monopolists. They suffer womenf^^to be burnt alive, Siiy 
and they dotiblc the price of tea— -and — and — in short, in a free country 
like this, they are not to be tolerated. Liberty won’t allow it, Sir — ^liberty 
wont allows it.” ** Oh,” said I, mournfully, mindful of Spain and-mf 
France, “ if liberty means to liave anything to do the concern^ I 
wash my hands of it at once, and there’^n end of that matter.” ^ 
Land and the funds now seemed my ®[y resources. Tl>aidea orjto- 
chasing a farm much ])leascd my wifb ; and my eldesf^y, who is just 
beginning Virgil, cited, with a very pretty voice, something al^ut 
** Agricolie,” which I knew was very ]>at to the pul^sc I detenmned 
then to consult a great landed j)roprietor, an intimate acquaintance of 
mine^ as to the best means of makiui; a safe landed investment You 
can’t be serious!” he exclaimed. “ What! think of ]mrchasing land, 
and at this moment, too!— vliy, the man must be mad! I’ve landed 
propertJI it’s very true, that came to me from my ancestors, and which 
I can’t get rid of; I wish I could. Lantled property, Sir, is destruction. 
As to farming land yourself- look ye, it’s the high road to a prison. 8ay 
you let your land for a term of years — at an average price, taking one yeat 
with another : the >ear is a fair one, and you get your rent ; the year is a 
bad one, and no rent is x)aid you : murmxir, and the tenant leagues with 
the poachers, ojiposes you at tlie vestry, sticks the opposition colours 
about his window's at an election, lets your hedges go out of order, works 
out your land, and — doesn’t pay you your rent after all. But if a man 
would have l>ought laud twenty* years ago, who would buy it now, 
with the total rc})eal of the corn-law s hanging over his head ? In five 
years every landed proprietor w ill be a beggar, Sir.” Then there is 
nothing else,” said I, at last, but to go hack,” (the ordinary course, 
as OUT curate, a very sensible man, infonued me, in all himmn undetv 
takings,) — there is nothing else,” said I, but to go bacFto the Aiupda ; 
and, after all, they cart’t wtII reduce the three per cents, as long as there 
arc fours. This idea, at once sim}>le awd conclusive, pleased me; and I 
mentioned my intention to a cousi^^]^ passes amongst us for a very 
man, and in whom my aiod 1 have a considmble confi- 
dence^ ** Beduce. indeed !” said hoi^shoving Ha toectades over Ha 
dMA Ibfdtod,—** reduce, indeed! I’ll 

tell you what their next r^ucUon a)li|ipipg me ftouliarlyon tto 
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back, and turning « jdm tibal wia on the table topgr-turvy,— that^s 
"what it will be, ^ inverted glasa)* Ym and.l will live 

to> see the day when ^31 talk of the ftind^ grati^ a« they talk of 
Law’s system, or any other ri^culous and jobbing coiMirivanGe. Why, 
what do you think xt is, this funding system? Your father wants 
a sum of money, and he does not like to stint himself to fjay it^ so 
lie 4]|inet]y sits down and writes^ a draft payable upon hM nei^b<aw’s 
grandson, whom he never saw, whom he knows no more of tJiah the 
child unborn, ifer he is the child unbfjrn; and then the old gentle^ 
man’s family make a noise, and say that it’s infamous if the neighbour’s 
grandson don’t pay tJiis bill at lirst sight. This, Sir, is the funded 
system; and this, I say, can’t “Sit ten yearn — no, nor five years, now 
that we have a reformed Parliament.” 

I can’t say that I understood my cousin’s mode of arguing, though 

he speaks very slowly, and lavs an anphasis on every syllable, which 
always induces me to believe lixatwb^t he says is of great importance, 
I can’t say that I quite understoo3nl^ cousin’s mode f>f argument But 
I did not at all like his action of turning tlic wine-glass topsy'^turvy. 
** So, then,” said I, you w'ould not advise me to invest luy money in the 
funds?” No; to l>e sure 1 would not,” said he, thumping his fist 
heartily on the table. 

Now you sec, |fir, the full extent of my misery. The four great national 
investments, says my banker, am Bank-stock, India-stock, l^and, and the 
Fuxilbi and I am equally ruill|p if 1 invest my money in Bank-stock, or 
in India-stock, mr in IutkI, or m the funds. 

You need not speak to me of mortgages, Sir. I tliought of that, and 
spoke of it, though I forgot to say so, to my friend the landed proprietor. 
But, as he said to me, if land is worth lanhing, what’s a firbt upon land 
worth? - 

In short. Sir, here am I, a very prudent man, who have already lost 
seventy thousand* pounds, liccause I did not like to live beyond my 
income ; and now, wise as I am grown by cxjwrience, there Upcms no 
way to preserve my capital but s})endiug it. This, since it if at once the 
most pnident and agreeable thing, I should have no objection to do ; but 
my wife says that the whole tlhrty thousand iKuinds must go to our eldest 
bf^, axid that wc must put by out of our income a provision for the 
younger children. It’s in ruin that I rationally point out to her the 
impossibility of what she requires ; in ^ ain I tell her that there’s no such 
thing now-a-days as income — that it’s an idle and fallacious word — that 
the very term income ” is a syien, which only lures on to the destruc- 
tion of capital. ** Nonsense, nonsense, my dear,” rp]>cats Mrs. ; 

*‘you should do as cveiy body tells you, and get into none of your foolish 
scrapes and schemes, but find a good wholesome investment.” 

Now, ISIr. Editor, if you have the bowels of compassion in you, tell 
me where such an investment is to be found, or satisfy my wife that she 
disquieteth harsclf after a vain shadow, and that the most sensible thing 
we can do with our money is to get rid of it as fa«t as wc arc able. 

I am, Sir, your most obcilient servant, 

^ Jlk Jonathan Tooirvcu. 

%* Wa rewet that Mr. Jonathan i'o9H&uch, in his seal for advanti^OttS speco* 
|lfleil,id) 0 ultlhave overlooked that anspiciims iirvestment sold some thM years ago 
i|i the neighlmurhaod of Qatton. At pVment, since he asks oor adviee» what )dioea 
he thixiK of investing his reDOttlning thousauds in the ptuthase of att estate 
Jaimdba? ^ 



THE ROYAL ACAdIWy J^R^ED. , 

thou AVtUH^TtC POCTTMfiNTS Ami FACTS, 


To ihp Editor of the New Monthly, 

Siii^-^Wc 0 ^ indebted to the present Gtovemment fora measure* the 
denejr of 'wluch is to remove much of the oppression that has for ages been 
accumulating on us, — I allude to the appointment of a CtoHiittec to in** 
vestigate the State and Management of all Corporate Bodies. This seems 
to aim ttt the very root of monopoly — tlic great engine of injustice. Un- 
fortunately, it does not include some dlNthe most mjunous of those insti- 
tutions ^hich lm\e been founded on improper distinctions, and are depend- 
ing for tlueir existence and potver on the secrecy ofj|||eir transactions. 

In the hope that others may follow a salutary example, I shall do all in 
my power to expose tlie e\ il doings of tbeBoy al Academy of the Fine Arts,-— 
an establishment asbiiming ments do not belong to it, and exercising 
a harassing tjranny o>cr the profession it pretends to foster. It is true 
that a society tliat contains no c\tiaoi dinar) wealth or talent, that has 
not endured three-quarters of a centur), and depends on misconcqitSoii 
and misrepresentation, will Cl asc to exist when other monopolies are 
)K>sed and corrected. There are, however, good rcasoim for not deferring 
the statement I am about to make. A^ionopoly of m recent an origin 
affords opportunities of tranng the cad|| progress and intrigues jpf such 
Iwdies, not to be found in coxporations cradled in a darker and mbre dis- 
tant age. 

Itma) be said, that any portion of society that claims for its members 
a jicnnancnt contiol over the opinion*!, productions, or actions of their 
fellow -d eat ures, a*!«uiiics a ])ower vnIikIi the most conceited individuals, 
standiug unconncetcil vMth partv, would be ashamed to ask— a power Cal- 
culated to degiado intellccl and re])res8 mdc]>endcnt exertions. 

How Jar has the Roval Academy been guilty of this assumption? In 
1 765, King George tlic Third grantul a ciiartcr to the Society of Artists, 
under tlie management of lwuit\-four Director*^, including a Presidexit* 
Vice-President, Trea^surer, and Secretarv. In those dajs, when the dis- 
tinction bctvu’cn loval and national projicrt) was not understood, the eyes 
of the pulihc vM*re not opened to the mischief of such grants : it was not 
percen cd that the right of conferring honours, proper!) intrusted to the 
Pnnee, was nothing in its i fleets compared to the practice of granting 
exclusive }>ower over commerce, industi), or talent The Sovereign may 
be supposed to know stinitthing of those who perfonn services to the state, 
either m a civil or a militaiy capacitvj but he must trust implicitly to 
mimstets or favourites loi information on science, hterature, or the arts ; 
and as the actual mmisiors of the crown have themselves too much to 
attend to, to advise the king 6n such matters, so they are of course left to 
favourites, who are at once ignorant and irresponsible: the creatures 
themselves of favouritism, they have their favourites in return. The 
power of favourites was soon felt b) the chartered Socictj'. Strang, the 
celebrated engraver, one of its mci^rs, had offended the Earl of Bute ; 
and I will leave it to those who Mve seen, or may hereafter consult, 
Strangers Letter to thatnohlemlm, to say, whether that ofibice did not give 
rise to the plot that created the Iloy^ Acadex^y on the ruins o{ the <nri- 
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'll if moiighfor tiiwtivbilit the twe»t]r4<w 

directaii wm te ehtain from ftio Kisf a Mmand to form 

a {boyal Aeidemjr, «n4 «ftopt title, four of thojie directors oh- 
thttl for themselves, without having cominefoicated their in^ 
tealm to thm coadjutors ; and when their object was accomplished, and 
not tin then, they informed their victims that the monijixcu bad neen 
gsaefoudy pleased to oommand that a Royal Academy be in^titutod utider 
his special care ! The other Uventy directors imagined, of coarse, that 
they were to share the granted boon, and it was meant that for a time 
they should entertain tliis opinion ; but as soon as they had allowed the 
plaster-^sts, and other projiertjv to be conveyed from their school in 
St Feter’s-court, St. Martin’s-laffe, to die rooms in Pall-xnall, taken for 
the new Academy, their eyes were opened, and they were informed that 
the four favoured nitifcbers had alone the right of electing whom they 
pleased to the honour of associating with tlxemselvcs. George the Third 
visited the exhibitions of both societies, the old chartered Association as 
well as the new Academy ; he likewise declared, that he did not intend to 
support one set of men more than another. But it M^as Bmm found tlmt 
the favDiirites had resolved otherwise ; and w e need not wonder if the 
frankness of the Prince gave way to the manoeuvTes of courtly partisans, |)ar- 
tietdarly when, as supreme proprietor of the Royal Academy, its welfare 
became of some^sonsidcration; for we must not forget, that his Majesty 
not only provided the jjremises, hut also that he had promised to make 
goodlUy deficiency iu the reveifue of the new institution. Wlicn the 
King was at length made to understand how Mr. f^trange had been mis- 
represented to him, that gentleman >va8 knighted ; hut the real mibchief 
once accomplished continued to exist ; a ros]>on6ib]e, )>ccause a chartered, 
society had been sacrificed to an uncharterea establihhment, whose secret 
conclave issued its finaf decisions with no other control than that of a 
sovereign to whom they had free access, whilst it was denied to those 
who suffered from» its mal-administration. Even if Strange had Iwn 
guilty of w^ant of courteous deference to the monarch, this would have 
beeaa no cause for granting despotic rights and influence to a small 
number of artists over the many who pursued that career. It has 
been said tiiat tiiey possessed no power out of their own establishment, 
and that within their w^alls they had every right to do as they pleased. 
It is easy to prove that this is incorrect on both points : first,- that they 
assumed i>ow'cr and direct influence in various instil utions ami public 
transactions ; and, in the next place, that they liave not, nor ever had, a 
right to inveigle other artists by false and unjust ])Tetenccs within the 
range of their control. It is manifest that the Prince, his Ministers, 
nay, the Parliament itself, have lent their power to a Ixxly of men 
who have no legally corjKJrate existence, though, through the supineneea 
of others of equal talent with themselves, and countonanccfl by authority, 
exercise unlimited control over the fine arts of this country. 

I diall endeavour to prove, from the history of the Academy, — lat. That 
it is averse to a charter that would render it amenable to the law s of the 
eowtry j 2nd. It has done little to promote, and much to prevent, the 
advance of the fine arts; 3d. Tha^ progress in the fine arts has Wn 
moat cooapicuow in those branches wli^h,|»avc not been subjected to the 
easre of the Academy; 4th. That the control held by that 

oltr rising geniijis reduces artists to an abject depeztdtaice on 
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have attemp(x4 te|iiroduoe an uuiveml Bubaervien^ to &eh4ietalioii ami 
interest , ^$0 much ao, indeed, that even theHoimof Ckanmom ha« deputed 
ita authority t<jf this Company, which depende on the breath ci its patvoii^ 
losing eight of that important diatinction between royal and nationai 
iuBtitutionB. 

Ifit. Ab to its dislike to a legal charter. In 1802, the Prtaidtot West^ 
having di%red with a majority of the Council, and aware of Ids influence 
with the forty, summoned a general assembly, and, contra^ to one of thw 
fundamental laws, which places the whwe management in the hands of 
the Council, tliosc who had opposed the President were Buspended. An 
appeal was made to the King, who referred it to Ah Attomey^GeneiBl ; 
and the result of his opinion was, that the suspended memliera wexe, by 
order of his Majesty, restored; but flk Robert Adair^B advice, to have 
recourse to a charter, in onlcr to prevent dissensions, was not attended to, 
any more than Barry’s ynoposal, some years before, as it is given in his 
J-iCtter to the Dilettanti, 1799, in these words : — I further propose, that 
the Academy recommend to tlie Council to reconsider the businesB re- 
spcctiiig the security and disposal of the pro^ierty of the Academy, axid 
that some proper means be adopted to obtain for the Academy such a 
chartered and legally corjjorate existence as will connect it with the 
nation,’* I pretend to no particular kno^Rcclge of the secret maAiiia- 
tions of this institution ; but having jwntsed the Annals and Epochs Art 
by Mr. Prince ilonrc, their secretary for foreign correspondence, who, 
in several instances in the last of thone orks, refers, not to the Annala 
made out by liitusclf, and to lie considered as the Academy’s authentic 
documenth, hut to tlie above-mentioned Letter to tJie Dilettanti, I con- 
sider the contents of that letter authentic, and the passage here quoted to 
contain the principal cause of Banry'’b expulsion. Hi* desire to have 
proper securities on the funds of the institution, and tlic still more im- 
tK)rtant wisli to see it connected, by charter, with the nation, were not to 
be endured : besides, he saw no necessity for suspicious secrecy. 

2nd and 8d. These points may Ikj conveniently illustrated together. 
The expressions of Fuseli, in the Academy Lectures, printed with the 
sanction of that Ixnly, would sufficiently prove the first ; the latter hc-^ 
cornea evident from reference to the history of our principal artists. 
Mr. Fuseli says — \Vc have now been in ]>oBses8ion of an Academy 
more than half a century ; all the intrinsic means of fonning a style alter- 
nate at our coimniind ; professional instruction lias never ceased to direeft ' 
the student; jueiniums are dibtrihuteil to rear talent and stimulate am- 
bition ; and sliiK'iids are granted to relioe the w^ants of genius and finish 
education ; and wlmt is the result ? If w^c apply to our Exhibition, what 
does it present, in the aggregate, hut a gorgeous display of varied 
powers, condemned, if not. to the b^sts, at least to the dictates of fasfaibn 
and vanity ? Florence, Bologna, and Venice, cAch singly taken, produced 
mogne great histone pictures than all Britain together, fnim its earliest 
attempts at painting to its present efltots.” Wc may smile at a mono- 
poly as the stimulant to ambition, and at the folly of granting stipends to 
rel^e the wants of genius, after looking over the list of their puptia wh0 
have obtained the gold medal dtber in pamtingmraeffiptu^ tmtuooM 


^ donh tbtt it lig^ tia to tlMs temlt OneoftltepuM^- 

litfto of out Auailcai^^^ iudom) rmarked, that ft to reproach 

iJieiiiotiiMioiiL mih^mcap^ty, vhm every acadepjiy in ecmaDy 

liable lio ihe same reproach. However ixicoUBieteut' tSie &ct ana tlik 
omidnieton may be, I heartily join in euppoain^ other aeadethies to be 
aiho ametoble to the same censure it is not the individift^^ it is tiha sys- 
teaatilat works evil ; for, as Barry so well said, low amstSl^l sway 
and govern in an academy who could never have been known to the 

S blic if that academy had not hem in existence.” If we next cohsidet 
w many of the best living and late artists were not educated by 
Academy, and how thin the remaining phalanx would appear wifiitmt 
them, we need go no farther to prove that the establishment is worse than 
useleas. Martin and Clcnnel were pupils of Muss ; Flaxman studied 
with his father, and^ under the chartered Society, at the Duke of Kidi* 
mond’s gallery — a few months- only at the Academy, where he claimed, 
but was deni^ the gold medal ; Opie was the pupil of Dr. Wolcot, who 
brought him from Comw^all ; Chantrey learned carving at York, resided 
sometime at Twickenham, visited Italy, and letuming thence w^as elected 
into the Academy as Flaxman had l>een; Bird of 'VVoolvcrhampton wws 
none of theirs; Wilkie they will hardly claim, although he did fora 
abort time draw amongst them ; his first master, Graham, of the Edin- 
burgh Academy,^ might with more justice claim the glory of his educa- 
tion, but in cither case his performanccb were not esteemed . he was un- 
and unknown till his native talent, displavcd in a shop window 
at Unaring-cross, fixed the attention of the jiublic — the inihlic approved, 
and then the Academy found merit in his woiks. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in his youth, leccived premiums from the Society of 
Alts ; but when he became a probationer for admission to the schools 
of the Royal Academy, his claim was not allowed, and he withdrew to 
seek eminence without their instructions. Gibson, now the greatest 
setdpior in Eutopic, was a ship carver at Liverpool, assisted hy the advice 
of Canova when at Rome. In Landscape painting, Doctor Monro, of 
the Adelphi, did more to advance the art than any acadetny in Europe : 
under his direction, Turner, Girtin, and Varley acquired style and taste. 
The genius of Danb) and Stanfield leaint to sport in the glimmer of 
sun-light or float on the surface of the waters without their guidance. 
Bonington w'aa a stranger to their schools. But how can the instructions 
in the Royal Academy be ihouglit of any value, when W'c find that their 
owvi Presidents and Professors rose to their higliest honours without 
being students of t^c establishment Rev noltls of course w'-as not a 
' student, nor West, who came not to England until his studies wierc 
completed; Sir Thomas Lawrence was lefused, and yet at his death 
they had not an artist fostered imder their direction fit to succeed him ; 
tb^ elected Mr. Shee, now Sir Martin, who may have studied with 
them, but who acknowledges himself a pupil of the Dublin Academy, 
or rather of Mr. W. West, professor at that institution. The succession 
of Professors is equally decisive, llie first was Penny ; after him came 

* There are serioue ebjertifin.^ to all gratuitous iiistittilions for learning. The 
nrovincial academies are, however, tiuch Jess ohjectionalile than the Boyal at 
Bomemet-bouse ; their Iiifinence extends nel to wide, compete with etch 
adier ; and a teacher with his pupils c<mttaatly under his ^,it better Ihaa a new 
eaiitor every mon^ 
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tbe pmlesaoTB rfpi^bf^ng they can ca3i their wo- ' what laiiMhmfmiiii 
of them tirithout e^feroal support and renovatiooi if in «ix«y yeora 
wat uoahle to rear more than one professor of painting, and 'notevm 
one jPra^nt Ibr ihdt own use, although, long ere Ihe Academy was m 
existeoee^ Hogarth, Reynolds, and Barry learnt to think and to paiot^ 
If the ^interested exertions of the Academicians have been so nnsuc- 
ces)^, let us ascertain the extent of their liberality, by^nquiring into 
the advantages they derive from their appointment. It ts hatdly neees* 
sary to mention, tliat the Exhibition is so completely under their manager 
meat, that they declare, in their Catalogue, that the decinon of ike 
Council is finals Now the advantages of this management aloxie are 
immense. We think it strange that the East India Company should 
enjoy exclusively the trade to China, and yet we allow forty self*dieeted 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects to say, none shall place their 
works in the only exhibitions sanctioned by Government and Royalty 
itself, and of course by the nobility, without our gracious pei^dsaion.*’ 
How do they niauAge the EKhihition? They of course begin by 
placing their o^n performances in the best situations; they next proceed 
to fill up the ga])8 with stich pictures as they think most suited to the 
general eifcct, without fear of being complained of individually; for thair 
operations are secret, — their decisions final. Having arranged the 
pictures to their mind, the forty Academicians, and eighteen or Jitentv 
associates, are let in to paint dunug four days on their works, to the 
disparagement of the picltires of the nn})rivilegcd artists. This com- 
pleted, every nobleman and gentleman \\ho is suppcijod to take an 
interest in the fine arts is united to dine with the President and 
member.s i)f the Royal Academy; a sumptuously splendid dinner is 
provided; — uine makes tlie soul ircnerous; complimentaiy toasts pass 
freely round ; the guests join in ilic raptures of the entertainers, and, in 
honour of the chairman, declare portraits to l>e the only genuine 
historical paintings ; nor does any one present dare to deny the foul 
aspersion on intellectual art. Pcrliaps at that very moment tlie high- 
minded artist, nhosc sense of independence precludes his participating in 
their joys, as it also shuts out the opportunity of selling his pictures, 
receives the accustomed notice, that it is impossible, for want of space, to 
admit his jnctures; he has no other choice than mean submissioa or 
wretched jiemiry. If we tmn our eyes to the Academician, we bdiold 
employment ever attendant on power and influence. If extravagaiKse or 
misfortune pTC^ cut him from making a jirovision for old age, be is allowed 
an annuity not inferior to the hard-earned income of some of the proudest 
of the profession. In like manner his widow receives a pension equal to 
that which the country pays to tlie suffering family of many a distinguished 
ofocer who fought and bled in a foreign laud. \^et all that the Academi- 
cians do is perfectly disinterested ! Tlic public is surely not aware, that 
the liberal instruction so much talked of is also paid for out of the 
general fund; the lectures of the professors, the attendance of the 
visitors, ha\a each their ap^xiinted atipend. Add to all this the chance 
of being appointed keeper, libiarian, or secretly, with a handsome salary, 
and some of the advantages of the situation, with much of thedirintxsrest^ 
liberality of the mcmbcrsi will be understock; but lest the reactor suppose 
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^\i% I munt state^ tliat ftome ytsaH tiie importa-* 

tM»l m lectures and printa yftm eaorbitant^ go^j^mtaati gm^oualy 
a3)offi»d iheatadies d axiastn to be intit^duced free; but tofieeiim 

confidence in the S^l Academy, Wo^ihmhm ^wt 
body wm required to attend at ^ dtistom-houte, examine llie 
m which the permit was claimed, and make their dockration accordingly* 
tW this task there was no remuneration provided; and Mill it be b^ 
lieved, that these disinterested gentlemen frequently, on that account^ 
postponed their visit till the neglected artists lost sight of their propertyi 
which, in some instances, indeed, found its ultimate way to the salesroom! 
You would charitably suppose this negligence to be, at least, accidental. 
By no means : for some, yea, some even of tlic most liber4 and distin-» 
gutsfaed among Uie Academicians, declared, Mhen called upon to perform 
thidduty, that they considered it a very troublesome office; it was a 
great sacrifoe of valuable time that ought to be devoted to the interests 
of their farnlltes, and for which they received no remvnprafion whatever.** 
As the Academicians arranged among thcm'^clvcs to pcTfomi this dtity in 
rotation, it could only fall upon each of them once in tw'cntv months. 
But whra one had discovered that by deferring it until the period of his 
successor, be could shift it entirely from bis owm shoulders, the practice 
soon became too frequent ; and yet lliey were all disinterested and liberal 
men In 

4tm We are come to a charge of erreat interest — that the Academy 
holds an oppressive sivay over the aspiring mind, and paralyzes at once 
its vigour and its independence. Tlieir ekH:tion8 afford ample means and 
undoubted proofs of this assertion. No artist can be elected an associate 
unless he be at the time an exhibitor : now, as the Council possess the 
power, at their caprice, of excluding your works from the exhibition, it 
is sell^evident, that, by so doing, they effectually shut you out from the 
honours and degrees of the institution, without, too, either appeal or re- 
ined}^, for llxeir decision h finaL If a large historiail picture, even were 
it ectual to Raphael’s Transfiguration, were to lx* sent to them for exhi- 
bition, they might deem it inconvenient to find a place for so large a 
performance ; that excuse would be sufficient to ex'ixjl the artist from 
the list of candidates. They will tell yon that you may come again next 
year with a production of smaller dimensions, for it cannot l>e cx^iectcd 
that ten pictures should be excluded to allow room for one. Art/?/?, m^n 
of icUent and ^ympedhy^ would say this! — men, U)o, who arc appointed 
oa the pretext of reviving the historical school ! Some may think that 
ten gold frames will attract more visitors than one grand painting; that a 
man of genius can pare doMii his imagination at their bidding ; that he 
must and will submit to the dictation of men who calculate merit in the 
fine arts according to the receipts of the exhibitions. The walls am 
loaded with trash, cry the imblic. True— but trashy portraits; and 
every fool who has had his likeness taken sends twerfty mote fools, at a 
shilling a-piecc, to stare at it ! In the mass of those who set their names 
^wn on the list of candidates for the associateship, sotoe, having failed 
in the attempt, cannot bring themselves to the tadc <rf renewing the 
lyppeal } Imt a greater numher, prompted % the necessities of a family, 
air tbs exdtaoQMt of rdiaUoiui) who view the advsutagea of a scat in 
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Council with at Iki itMni^ 

telvet inooribe tiwr jmt after jnI»^4u ASiftti of^ 

The lowest nutnW of oioidiiiatet, for tome ymu patt, h iti 

it, therefore, impoii^le for them all to tucoeed ; but the 

are in a ttate of Tattala^ to tlia membert-^^the whete tfatia foimSIpik 

eupremefocnon of forty senatm,ewentykn%hta^aiid fifty |debi^ 

The practice of attending the auperiors’ levees, and of lm)^0rte 
their rote and interest, are among the more msi^ficant^ the leaatbdftap^ 
kinds of servility ; the very wordB and thoughts of the cHenti alU Ulidiap 
subjection ; these gentlemen would as soon sign a petition to fiwe fihem 
from the opi)res3ion, as paint a picture contrary to the advice of mcmbim 
in Council ; and if Government should institute an inquiij, the wiIUt% 
evidence from this Quarter would probably be scanty and imperfoct 

The situation of those who obtain die honours of the aseociateriiip is 
well defined as the purgatory of the Academy : it b in thb intemiediate 
state of torture that they prove dieir fitness for a happier eonditioii^. 
tf talent nuist raise them to the higher rank, why is not Clint among 
the privileged? Butfn#m the evidence of facts, it b not too much to infer 
that a hasty or ungovomablc temper, a large family with scanty pecu^ 
niat)' means, and soinelimes professional jealousy, are the main reaaoUflr 
that keep out men of talent. If poverty is to be a cause of exdtndOH, 
(and what artist doubts it?) then is the superannuated fond reamed 
for improv idciice alone ; and this is called encouraging the fine arte ! 
I^irther reasons for many strange manoeuvres we can but guM at, 
thiougb the veil of secrecy that partly hides their tiransactionB<->^mg 
facts alone are outwaid signs ; but when they indicate that Martin and 
(3ib»()U are inadmissible to rank and lionour among artists, that Clfot 
and Arnold are condemned to peipetual jnirgatory, whilst, with the ex- 
ception of Mulreadv, there is, perbajia, not a single instance of an Aca- 
demician who has improved since his nomination, we feel the moss of 
evident e more than sufficient to piovc to us that the system may indeed 
promote subservience, but does not foster merit. 

It is now thne to illustrate the last charge, viz. that the Academy, 
vvliibt it forbids members of other similar institutions becoming members 
of thcii own, interfere with everything that can odd to their power and 
interest, claiming a right to administer national establishments, which 
ought ever to be kiJipt iinuuvcd with roval bounties or direct ministerial 
influence. In tliis it not only assumes control over artists, it pretends to 
dictate to the nation. In the Annals and the Ejiochs of Art, by the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Corrcbpondence to the Royal Academy, Mr. Prince 
Hoarc infomis us that there was a time when that institution was allowed 
to decide tiie claims of candidates for public monuments. One of the first 
cases of the kind w^as that in 1783, when the island of Jamaiea applied 
by its agent to the Academy to adjudge premiums for the designs that 
might be offered for a statue of Lord Rodney, and inspect its execution. 
Instead of advertising an open competition, ^hey appointed five members 
from among theinselvcs. This brought shame ui>on them ; for three of 
the five, aware of intrigues of a faction amongst the forty, paid no 


* Mattb having once put his name thereon, is deemed hy them conceited, he* 
cause he would not repeat it* Qibsen had more patleace, but It is supposed to be 
exhausted. 
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i^itention to the inTlMieii, vnd Beoon aud Tyler wm the ply eetopciili- 
toTB, to the great morfification of the JPresideut A0l^ in l795| when 
the Eaet Iit$a Company voted a statue to Lord case was 

Bti|woi^ finr only one model was presented, predttd^ all eompctitioiJL 
wSilhvert this excited the indignatiou of the East Indif .Cmpany* 
I shall hsption one more instance, I 9 January, 180$» tjhey reihaed to 
aQOw Ba<^ ^ present a m^el for the monpmeht" to tmi 

Ndiaon ; Government condemned thch decision in Mayr j^Thus ivere the 
East and West Indies, and Government itself, trifled with. It was time 
Da put an end to such proceedings ; and yet tlieir amanuensis complains 
that these appointments had gradually been taken from them, and the 
powier placed in the hands of Uie Ccmnnittec of Taste, composed of gen- 
demen of enlightened views and lll)eral education, but not professionally 
conversant with the fine arts ; whereas, in former days, Uie President 
vniB nominated a member of tlie first commission to sec public monu- 
ments executed by native artists : the Committee for rcgnlatiiig the Situ- 
atkms of Monuments in the Cathedrals being at the same time composed 
of some gentlemen of the Monnineut Committee, and tw'o iminters, two 
sculptors, and two an'hitccts, members of the Academy. They utter 
these complaints, and at the same time assure you tiiey have no wish to 
interfere with general art, or monojKdize that territory of taste which 
extends beyond their own modest domain ! 

The appointment of the Committee of Taste, in 1798, having thus 
checked their ambition in one way, the Academy Imd recourse to another 
peculation; for, in 1804, these disinteresUid gentl<‘men pro|)osed to 
Government a plan for a Gallenj of British Himnury at an expense of 
5000/. per annum — of course to be, like all the trausactams alrcaily 
noticed, for their sole benefit. II()we\er, Mr. Pirt dibcounlcuanced the 
preposterous demand; so did Mr. Fox, when they had the assurance to 
renew it. Unfortunately their influence at court enabled them to gain an 
ascendancy in the British Institution, founde d in 1805 ; for the Prince 
refused his sanction and patronage unless meaus were devisedf to secure 
the Academy from the effects of oppo^titioHy although their own creation 
was in opposition to the chartered SocieU . To accomjdish this purpose th^ 
President of the Royal Academy was appointed honorary member oi the 
new establishment, the mcnd>crs were each allowed free admittance, and 
a favourable attention secured to all pictures w hi chiliad been already 
exhibited in their rooms, by articles introduced in tlic rules and regula- 
tions of the new institution ; besides one to have the British Galleiy 
closed during the exhibition at Somerset House. As the Royal Academi- 
cians can exclude from tlieir exhibition all hut their own and their friends* 
works, and enjoy, moreover, a preference at the British Gallery, that in- 
stitution is virtually a dependence on that inonojiolizing authority — hie- 
torical jiainting is discouraged, and portraits admitted, contrary to its 
original purpose. Their power was not yet at its height; — a national 
gallery of the works of dea^asijcd artists was fonned under the auspices of 
JLiord Goderich. A direct interfefeiicc at such a time might ha^e excitetl 
suspicion and discontent ; but, by getting , tlieir Resident raised to the 
dignify of a trustee to the British Museum, 1>olh mitionai institutions 
were at once brought under the influence ^Of a royai irresponsible society 
of artists ; for the Gallery is under simil^^ regulations wiUi the MusoWi 
and in several points dqiendcnt on its management. 
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AB (ilift a«ii|imp^n c!^ |K)wer iv^ tftui 

ot an coikifiaiMei!, diartered or not, their expenses and eii^var 
ganee had ke^ 4itih their revenue, ahd at length their tnneifila 
deelineii^ If they liad really been active in 'promoting their omn 
raat whan thlir iticome was increasing, they ivould not rdax hi their 
exjffltiona in hmir of necessi^y^ A plan was submitted to m tnisteea 
of tbp INlational Qallery, for a onilding decorated with Corinthiaii 
lumnSi to receive the National Gallery and the Royal Academy-Hto be 
constmcted on the site of the King^s Mews. This plan was submUtod^ 
by Mr* Wilkins, R.A., the Academy’s architect, to Ministe:^^, 1831^ 
and some months after a meeting of ministciial and other leadbig 
bers in Parliament took place, the President of the Academy being pre^ 
sent; drawings were submitted, but they contained no indication of a 
Royal Academy, the whole of the design in question applying to the 
National Gallery only. The drawing was found so inadequate in beamy 
and importance, that it was suggestal tliat Parliament would rather grant 
a larger sum for one handsome building, tlian furnish money for an 
edifice that could do no credit to ilie nation — that if a greater expense 
was incurred for a more extensive building, the Ro^al Academy, or some 
of the Societies at Somerset House, might be brought to it. The gentle^ 
man who made this proposal was not avvare that he had fallen into the 
very plans that the architect had submitted to Government, but for some 
reason or other withheld from the present assembly. At a Bubsei|uent 
meeting, the larger dra\> ings were prodifced, a grant was then obtained 
from Parliament of 5(>,0()0/ , exclusive of a few hundreds for the warm- 
ing apparatus; and this included the \\holc expense; 15,000/. being 
furnished for the first } ear, A model has also been made, and most of the 
gentlemen capable of forming an opinion who have seen it, declare the de** 
ration (although designed In the Academic architect) to he impure, incon* 
nient, and disproiioTtioncd. All this has been done without Parliament 
being infomied, or any one inquiring whether the Academy had any 
claim on the country; whether it was private, royal, or national pro-^ 
petty ; whether its members had funds of their own ; or how for it was/ 
prudent or proper to connect a royal institution with a national establisb- 
ment It is true hf r. Hume deeiared, that, having communicated with 
various artists, he had reason to fear that the academicians managed 
the concern rather their own interest than the public good; be 
therefore hoijed that their bye-laws and regulations would be investigated 
before they were installed in the newr building. 

It has been properly obscnxd out of the house, that the Roysd Aca- 
demy has no better claim on the public tlian the society in Sufrblk^street, 
or that of the painters in ^vatc^-colou^^, or indeed any other |frivate 
society, or even individuals. %Ve are told that accommodation in TVa- 
frdgar-squarc, in lieu of the apartments at Somerset House, is but a fair 
exchange; that their present rooms would be particularly Convenient for 
government offices ; that the King gave 26,000/. for the said premises* 
and therefore the exclmnge is no favour whatever. Parliament would 
have done well to aseermin whf received the 26,000/., and what became 
of the money, and also Ifliethcr that sum included the purchase of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Sodeties^ rooms; besides, it is not certain that 
tibose apartments are worn anything like the amount. When we con- 

Afoy. — ^VQL. XXXVXIX. NO. CXLIX. O 
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aider the expense of eowcrting them into public ^hUit present hi'- 
temal arrangement being altogether unfit for suc]i a pv^pose, their aetitsl 
value to Govemmcwt can be ^ery little. Mr. Wukins has ai^nowlni^ed 
that the palace at Trafalgar-smiare will exceed the Parl^mCStt grant 
by fiSjOOQ/ , and others sa^ that 1^,000/. will not cover AO whole ex- 
pense; if,* therefore, the Academy is to^obtain one-half Of a newbuftlittg 
worth more than 10,000/., in place of an old concern oidgitmlW llorth 
3t5,000/., according to their own account, who can say that it i» a fehr 
©xchange ? Is it n iso to enter into a bargain with an irresponsibly so- 
ciety ? AVhy not investigate, listen to complaints, and assist the op- 
j>ressed, instead of lavislnng the public money on oppressors? The 
course pursued in getting up the plan and designs bcaiw too much 
TC'^emhlanee to the jobbing of former times, before the new charter of 
freedom \\aj» oh»ained Sinelv this is not tr) continue; the first building 
creoUKl out of the funds (d’ a fiee people >\dl not be made a disgrace 
to the admimstiatiou tlnit piocinod us the Reform Rill- a lasting monu- 
ineutofvnuin aud deg)ful(‘d nit; nor ^vdl an uncontrolled, self-elected 
bmly of men he longei penniUcd to uhiirp our lights. 

I am, Sir, Sec. 

MarJt \2ih, 1833. 6. R 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Sit Henry Papnell^llaikniuin-liifluen/a— 'rht* Boih d^ledge— Englhlunen Baptised, 
but uot Born by Act oi l\uhamHit — ^^o Trust— rb<‘ Love of tlu* L useaiiaottbla-**- 
March of IntcUwt — D (ic*ncru.l Vumeslj — Riuhaid Coster, the* BiU-Conmierur— 
<io and make (idus^IoiTj Bies— Exammutiun of Piii>oiujr» — The Bress-Power— 
Fatal Facility oi Piniting 


Sru III NRY Raum 1 1 -.— One of the pleasantest things in these latter 
(lays k tlic election ot Sn 1km \ Parnell fur Dundee. Tliere has been 
something like a fiee ehout lure, and the ground of preference was 
hi^li poUtual woith It nas Piuucll against the f'cld; out of all the 
world was he cl.<Kt,n ; and the (n\l\ jHissihU* inotiNe was adiniiatioa of 
his puhUc conduct, uspiU for li s Uknls and his character. Neither 
tliC Dundee testimoii) t) Ins merit, nor a mcw of Ins conduct, cm bo 
\c7y agreeable to some ol the mtn with whom lit* used to co-operalc. 
lkc« itA'^on for IcaMiig othce nui^^t be gull and wormwood to some wW 
have IK) intention of (|uUling it : — 

“ Whtn 1 was Secretary at War I examined minutely every item of 
imditluv, wiMia \uw of making loductions; and, after having sattafied 
myself as to tlu sexei.d ]}omls, I communicated the lesuUto the Chancellor 
ol the Exehequtu lunnsiung at the same time a system of estimates which 
1 appjoved oi. Ai^liourh it ap])<aicd at the tune that my leaving office 
was in conseqiicncv ol t pp(;siug the pay rn^it of tivc millions of the public, 
money to Russia, b( le^virij the j i.ym( ut to he improper, the true cause 
of ray (putting oifice was my um\ ilhnrnei>s to bnftg tbrw'ard eitimates such 
Mimsi ly appu/ved </!, I> heving them to bc improper, and such 
could not vote for. H ad 1 cousi nted to bring Ibrward the cKtiiuetes witiiiout 
reduction, I )<ave no doubt but I should have been stiUin office; but I teve 
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splwfiyst OB one principle— that of doing what I considered right, 
withotit deviating id Oiw sijfe or another. I could not, when in omce, 
coneeiit to vote W those things which I had so long opposed,” 

Ai for liberal opinions, the profession of them is no rarity^ the difEn 
eidty is to hnd ixieii who hold opinions to be any other than Stepping-* 
atofnes. It is moral worth, — siedfastness in political faitli,— sinceri^ 
and truth in the advocacy of the cause he holds, that have raised Sir 
Henry Parnell^s character to its iircscnt pitch of elevation. He almost 
alone, of many high names, has thoui'ht the same thing right, both in 
and out of office. This seems but a ]K)or test to tlie specnlatist^ but 
alas ! the man of practice has of late found office an ordeal even more 
formidable than has ever been dreamed of. They who wish to live long 
and well in the stormy times that are coming must adopt Sir Henry 
Paniell’s maxim. In or out pin sue the ric»ht. Dunrlee is a new borough; 
it has tiic merit of having chosen for its fust and i^second members two 
of the hdnestest men that ever sat in the House. * ] , 

HARLtiQuiK-lNFLUENZA.— The thcatrcb have heen shuTup oh account 
of the infliicnza : a Iraecdy or a farce, as ])eople like to view' it, which 
takes up a stage so wide that ir v ill mlinit of no other pcrfoninincc. The 
fact is, that the influenza is a ereat pontomiiue; some imwn irailo(|nin 
is probably playing his piauk*^. It is not 1 lailcqu'n -death : when he 
has a fit of fun, noihiiur wdl sertc hhn but a stroke of cbolera or black 
plague; but some ineriier imp, who skips poor people on the nose or 
the neck, and .straif^htwas tbc) bei'in to conijduiii of ihcum or else 
rheumatics, limp and boj), ciow' led in tbc c\cs, and large in the throat. 
Perhaps there are more ejmlemic imps than one; they aic now having 
a full swing in town. Do \ou sec that fine girl one imp may be 
supposed to say to another, astlie\ avewainlning almut the sheets. “ She 
is going to a ball to-night.” her a slap, Atrabolos,” cries bis 

compauion. “ Oh no; it is a shame.” Stuff : J ha\e this instant put 
her lover and his whole famil\ to bed ; the cn aturcs were eating a hearty 
supper, and laughing, as if Epidemos did not exist. I pounced 
among them; and just touclud (hcui lound. Oli ! }oii should have seen 
the effect of my Fi^^^ they wercHlenl: some then began 
to get red in the nose ; others luit then hands out to feel their head ; 
some drew their pocket handkerchiefs ; one old woman liobbled to bed, 
and her grandson scramlilcd for the doctor. The ser\an(s eainc in : slap 
the second. They soon found their way back ucain, and now they are all 
in bed.” Oh !” said Atiabolos, “ that is nothing to my exploits. You 
know’ the women were going to ha o' a couit-ilay; well, I went the 
round of the milliners’ shops, and strucid five hurulred modistes all of a 
heap in the course of a morning. I thought 1 should have died to see 
the finery drop, and be bedropped ; in short, the whole anny of millinery 
was put hors de combat ; and, in place of their robes and their ruffs, the 
ladies received nothing but fhe ‘ prevailing complaint * — this is our 
TWm de guerre. When wc take a walk and amust*. oursc.d\cs, the poor devils 
fly into their holes like scared rabbits. ‘‘ There is a bank open, let us 
establish a run upon it, Epidemos.” Pbhaw’, Atrabolos : you arc for 
half measures. I w ill stop it at once. Observ^e a moment, and see 
what course the currency question will take in this individual case. II a ! 

G 2 
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hm! ha ! There ie a eh^ek far them. How will you Imiwo ii# Qr 

tails, — ^neck and heds : and that last stroke on the old eiihl^ w^l give him 
a disease in the chest ; he will hardly recover. I shmild h© *nrpri»m 
ifthey have to put him at full length into the iron safe. SeehoW^they troop; 
— ninety-four hied oif already ! Mark how each calls at the doctor^a 
shop.** Come, let us be off, Epidemos ; that firm is pitstty weak lM>w : 
payment is stopped ; a very small dividend will return to buoinesa to* 
morrow. Do you see those blue and yellow lights where the crowd is 
docldng ? Yes ; that is the shop of a fellow making a fortune by our ftoi. 
See how he is corking up black draughts,— he is almost lost in Jameses 
powders ; he cannot dole out his poison fast enough. Listen to the mur- 
murs of his customers.’* Let us slap him, Atrabolos: stick him fast be* 
tween a bottle of Tinctura Rhoei and a jar of Cantharides, There he u ; 
— ^he can’t speak : and see, instead of cutting a plaster, he is cutth^ 
capers. I have given it to him in the acute shape. His apprentice wifl 
put him to bed, and prevent his turning our sport in this neighbourhood 
into «|prious earnest.” That will do, Epidemos. Where shall we go ? — 

«Qii, no : the theatics are shut up. I amused myself at 
reheai-^al this mbniing. But tlierc are the ctiapels.” “ True : if poor 
Rowland Hill had not just been so cruelly treated by that brute Mors, 
W'e bhould have had a fine field. As it is, lot us go to the House of 
* Commons. It is said Hume has made some five tliousand speeches 
tliis session; we will give the reporters a rest, and send liim home to 
* economize ’ his animal substance.” 

[Exeunt Atrabolos et Epidtmos. 

The Boiiy-Pledge, — T o send a man to prison for debt is to pawn 
his boily for a specific sum. The gaoler is the pawnbioker; instead of 
three balls, his sign is a buncli of keys. Paw nbrokery is, however, a 
rational proceeding, for tlie pledge alwuvs retains the value for w^hich it 
is engaged ; but bud} -pledging has tins foil) in it, that the moment the 
body is pledgwl, it loses value, — sometimes the whole of its value, always 
the greater part. Putting an honest man in prison is like taking the 
cork ou| of chlOnpagnc, and double locking if in a cool cella)r, 

Engushmen Baptised, Brr not Born »y Act of Parmamwnt.— 
It is a specimen of the wisdom with which r»nr laws arc cared for, that, 
at this moment, and for some time past, in this countr)' no provision has 
been made for the registration of births. Baptism alone is registered by 
the clercryman, and as baptibm may take place at any period, and perhaps^ 
in half the births, never accoiding to chuich fonns, there is virtually no 
public record of the ages of children under a certain age. Tlie subject 
has been very properly brought before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Wilks, who stated that ^ regillration of the birth clause w as accidentally 
omitted in the bill, owing to some Iwtching amendment between tlie 
Lords and Commons. Admirable legislation ! 

But the registration of birth, of marriage, and of death, is a strictly 
civil proceeding ; the use of it is altogether worldly, and is clearly an 
aflSur of municipal government. Let people celebrate their marriages by 
irhat rel!|iou8 rites they please; let them bury their dead according to 
fittch forms as are approved in their community ; but let it be incumbent 
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m aU^ the feet, and witocaa it iy, their preatec^ beferc 

m officer appoittte^ lor the purpose, the keeper of the document ^ the 
distict hi event t^es But who is this officer ? ihere 

is none sujcfe; it is only one deficiency out of many. When a proper mu- 
nicipal machinery is established^ he will not be wanting. He is in the 
French administration, the maire of the district : his name d<^ not 
matter much ; any municipal institution, however, that leaves him out, 
or hands the duty over to parson and clerk, is so far faulty, and, indeed, 
mtSit imperfect, ^e parish documents, such as they are, are at present 
in very unsafe keeping : they frequently days and nights remain in the 
cottage of the clerk of the parsonage, neither of which places are fire- 
proof. The keeper of these documents, and all parish accounts, papers, 
leases, and agre^ents, ought to have a receptacle above accidents. A 
duplicate should also be preserved in the capital, and out of them a 
national registry formed, a department which would go well with a 
national registry of wills ; and also the official registry of mortgages, 
and other acts, in case that wholesome measure should be enacted. 

No Trust.— The Scots Greys, on arriving at York, sent round a 
ipet and a scijeant to warn the inhabitants against trusting any of 
that corps beyond the amount of a day’s pay. This must be allowed to be 
a candid proceeding. It i« vulgarly exemplified by the proverb of 

calling stinking fish a degree of honesty never expected from mortaf 
fislimonger. Fame is generally reputed a liai; Virgil’s jxortrait has been 
hitherto the accredited form of painting her; artists, however, who wish 
to delineate a inw Fame, should, in future, take a trumpeter of the Scots 
Greys as a model. The act is, after all, highly creilitable to tlic regi- 
ment; though the branding No Trust” on the colours of so famo\i4a 
body of men may be considered a somewhat severe instance of self-denial. 
Yet the true way of ])rcvcnting men from getting into debt, drunkenness, 
and disgrace, is to insist upon the ready-money principle, which, were it 
carried into universal practice, would, at one stroke, annihilate the 
debtor’s gaols and ruin three-parts of the lawyers of the country. 

The exception to be made is of trade : trade is a speculation. When 
one man sells another’s goods for re-sale, if he does so on Credit, he joins 
in some measure in the speculation, and, in case of its failure, ought not to 
be invested with the baleful i>ower of seizing the body of his creditor, tear- 
ing him from his family, destroying his ho|>c8, his prospects, his happiness, 
and, in most instances, his character. People ought to associate in anti- 
credit societies, and all |ueinlK.'rsof it write u])ou their doors, “ No Credit 
here,” after which it should be unlawful to sue the inhaWtam who ^ad 
thus imitated the wholesome example of the Scots Cirey,iOW^3L^ 

The uove of the Un season ABLE.-; pThc absurdities of tins exceed- 
ingly civilised land yield an abundant harvCii^ to the observer ; a man 
with a taste for them, with but a small annuity to supply his neces- 
sities, might live a most luxurious life on the follies of the capital alone. 
What necessity for plays or operas, or parties or races, with the ways of 
London open to him ? But then he must have a true relish for them ; 
he must be no cynic to sneer, but an epicure in folly, w^ho huM himself and 
diuckles with delight over a nice little piece of the true absurdity . The pre- 
valent love of the uns&sonable” is d fine example of folly. Tlie eight of 
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people buying green peas in April, at fon^ guineas a quart, anA mphmm 
at littlf a crown an ounce, would be a treat for a wheue evening to one whb 
revelled in such entertainment. Bad peas in April, at a price as dear as 

gold, instead of fine ])cas in June, at me price of breafi or |iUtatoes, and 
tliat not from any eager longing, or ipay excessive love of the p^^flavour, 
but simply that pco])lc may open their eyes at table, and exclaim in tJieir 
hearts, “ What an Am])h} Irion ! If chips were to he had only at the 
same price, they nould be ])reaentcd in a consomm^ of bank notes. A 
man who has gieen 'peas at his table in April knows that thereby he is 
one offc^\ ; he is an cxcliihive parforc(\ or forcing. To enjoy the same 
ploasTirc tlittt many share is alien to the spirit of England, and this is 
the principle and secrc t of the race of fashion in this country, The few 
enjoy a pleasure till the many gradually learn its source and master iti 
apiiroaches ; it is then deserted for another. Rauk and riches arc for ever 
“ seeking pastures new n hen the \ ulgar herd rushes in, away they troop 
like scared fowl. Society in England is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple attributed to matter, uhich is held together by the attraction of 
cohesion and held off from a too close union by the attraction of repulsioii.t 
Wc are bound together in one whole of civili/ation, but detest fellowship ifi 
separate ourselves into small divisions, and vriicn these divisions cannot 
be kept up naturally, we do it ailificially ; and when otlier means fail, 
presort to green peas in April, 

March or Iktfllect.*— A little boy, at one of the hospitals, was fre- 
quently ftuind in a most unseemly slate. Ilis age, of two years and a 
half, forbade the idea of his being drunk, to sav nothing of hisinaHlity to 
walk to the gin-shoj), or, when be was there, to pav for his drains. Yetth^ 
general ap[caniiire of the creature, us v^ el! as the odour of his breath, 
which oughc, as that of an infant, to ha^cbecn as ])ure as new-made hay, 
])cniiitted no doubt of tlic fact : itv^as ^uonounced by the doctors that 
tJif small beast was diunk ; in short, an habitual drunkard. The means 
of inebriety were disc(ncicd in (lie case of spirits of wine used for the 
ciqqjing-glasfces ; it v\as found th,U tlie hoy took a cupping-glass too 
much; the rogue had stolen a march upon the doctors; his inquiring 
spint had led him into the secret of the spirit of wiue; but, alas! 
liis knowledge stopijcd sliort at its most direct use. This is alw^ays the 
fcsult of a smattenner. 'Ihe fust uec* a i‘er\ani makes of his literature is 
to road his master's letters; but this is no nioio an argument against 
cducatum, than tint child’s dnmkciincs.-' agaiii'-t burning spirits of wine 
under tlie cupping-glass. The maicli of intellect is a 7nauvais' pas when 
itjitdts: science must not be taken at the vM*ong end, or the ]mpilwill 
found’dnink instead of a doctor. 

The Genfual AMNEsfjji, — It is a matter of some surprise that the 
doctiincb <jf Mr. Atlw ood &re not more popular. Its opponents even allow 
that the majority of lu jid^ of houses arc insolvent ; from East to West, 
from Cliaring-croBS to \\ hilechapel, it was stated, in the Commons, that 
every otlier house contnius an insolvent. In Downing-strect, Lord 
Althorp was told, h\ a large H^sembly, that onc-third of llcgcnt-frtreet had 
been bankii^)l, and that thice times as many compositions had been 
made in the same dirtrict. To the arithmetic of this statement ohjec* 
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tioiiB have J^n made, since four-ihirds. happen to be more than the 
whole. It IB easily answered, however, by observing, that one person may 
make severcU compositions, inclusive even of the banknipt himself, pie*- 
vious to bis bauyuptcy. But if these statements are not ej^aggeratad, 
&e inBolvents are the majority of the country, and therefore it is surprisix^ 
that there is not a louder applause of the Attwood scheme. The fact is, it is 
not generally understood that it would act as an amnesty, or the outcry of the 
insolvents would make the w clkin ring ; that is to say, if it be true that we 
are so vcjy insolvent. Now, instead of mystificatipk about currency, de- 
preciation, and Peel’s Bill, would it not be better at once to proclaim a 
great amnesty of debt ? Let it be stated at once, that that clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer, Forgive us our debts,” (according to one translation,) 
is now to be acted upon ; that the great ledger of pecuniar}^ sins is to l>e 
wiped out, and we are all to begin afresh from the 1 st c»r Apiil— that 
next year wc shall all be without debt in Uic world. This is pleasant 
doctrine for the sinner in this way, and perhaps would be the shortest 
plan. Or, if this plan is not adopted, wc have another to propose, which 
may be equally agreeable to the currency people ; let them declare all debts, 
from to-morrow, irrecoveraldc, the debtors only being bound to pay in; 
terest for them in perpetuity, at the rate of the funds^This wou^d coir 
vert individual debts into national ones; relieve all the insolvents, 
which the majority is said to consist, by means simply of a paitial tax. 
Here is an e(putablc adjualment ; it lias the merit of being less of a rob^ 
bery than the ciirrenev scheme, and not so much of a bankruptcy as 
Mr. Cobbett’s; it is ixnarrangf^nient for the relief of the national distress. 
Wc recommend it to some nostrum-monger in want of a popular article. 

Richard Coster — the 13ill-Conquerou. — Crime has its heroes os 
well as virtue; e\eiT year sr<s the tanouisa'lon of famous men on the 
wrong side; refoimei*^,” rUnjus hnppy in a Mnall minority ; ‘‘equit- 
able ndjusters,” on a private scale ; uplinlders of the “ enuene},” who 
cannot bear the stagnation of the eiicnlating mtdinn. Names arise upon 
the memory, sacred to ononniTv: Jtobin Hood, Turpin, Hun'ey White, 
Ikey Solomons. Should the miuoiiU CAor get the ni)per hfmd, tliese axe 
the heroes that will be comnieniorated in college ilccldinations, where now 
nought is heard but of Ca’sar and Alexander, Locke and Bacon. The 

i ear 1833 will in future ages be fanums as teiminating the caieer of 
lichard Coster, a great conqueror in the Fast— a soil of Jenirhis Khan, 
or Nadir Shah, in the eit} ; one ho lias made war upon ciulisation for 
now' upwards of twenty years. In a book calk^l the “ Commercial An- 
nual,” we have seen a slight sketch of his exploits ; the form of the nar- 
rative is a bankci’s note-book. The hi‘'toriau lirst detected the lining 
genius of Coster in the }car 1810 ; he was then in Newgate, BiihLol. 
Great men frequenlly rise from small begii^igs ; in a few 3 "eurs he ap- 
peared above the htirizon of town; had a Inn in the city, attacheil Co* 
to his name, and tin nceforvvanl cairicd on the war under various titles 
from various qua) ters, and with a numerous and WTll-appointed army, 

I ear after year, tdl the Journal ends abruptly at tlie date of 1823. The 
anker probably thought, that after thatpeiiod his hero was before the 
world, and stood in no need of his memoranda. In barbui[|fu& ages, eou- 
micrors asbumed the sword, and ravaged countries with lire and slaughter. 
Conquest, however, partakes the character of the times ; the achieve- 



iDei^ts that used to ?)e effect^-with et^ are nowjmform^ by pttper 
llie BtLL w^ia Ridmxd Coster’s prreat implement ormi^ We haw an 
idea of who w^as the inventor of gunpowder, hut who iix^ted the biU ? 
What anny is to be conipareii with a troop of indoFser* ^ W|M nmidced 
battery equal to a fictitious firm? atamn gives juatioe le^;^ eaueoi 
and, with an able general acceptor and a dmwer of notje^ no^power on 
earth can stand a well-arranged bill ; this was the origin and ^he sup* 
port of Coster’s I^owcr, His firms were iin}K)sing, various, and nume* 
rous; hisbaclferswefc well disciplined; his bills business-like; faeknew 
the country well, and understood the grand art of combined movements ; 
the result may l)e anticipated. He had a brilliant and not a brief caraar ; 
his track was marked by spoliation and sufife) ing, as in the case of all 
conquerors ; but he shed no blood, and this is his grand improvement 
upon the practice of barbarous times. He overrau^the commercial world ; 
nay, he made its treasures his own, and availed himself of its most 
precious resources, but he spared life, Richard Coster may not say, 
dying, he never wrote a line he wished to blot, but he may leave his 
native land, declarii^, that, though a Papcr-Cromwell, he is guiltless *’ 
pf his. country’s/ ^^dflood.” 

^ i!iES*1SoosBBBRRY PiES,~A meeting was held on Wednes^ 
the I’Jth, at Guildhall, to t^onsider of the introduction of Poor- 
Laws into Ireland. The assembly permitted a Mr. Rosson, described as 
a barrister, to talk thus ; — 

** Absent^s would never be induced to agree to poor-laws for Ireland* 
and the business must be taken into hand by Ensrlislimen, in spite of the 
absurd theories and often-refuted nostrums of political economists. Of 
these he would refer to the works of Dr. Chalmers apd Miss Martineau. 
The fonuer had published a work which consisted mainly of the exploded 
doctrines of Mr. Malthus, viz., that population had a natural power to 
double itself in fifteen years. And it was thus that had led Irish landownerst 
who supposied it to be based in truth, to drive the tenantry off their lands, 
to prevent the accumulat ion of pojmlation. Mr. Sadler’s l aw of Population 
had complet(?ly refuted the assumptions of Dr. Chalmers, and it was la- 
mentable to see the Doctor s name still lent to sanction a false pohtical 
doctrine. He (Mr. liosson) would dismiss further notice of Dr. Chalmers, 
by saying that he intende(J to send the Doctor a gold ring v/ith the motto 
Ne Doctor ultra Cathedram' Miss Martineau, in her work called 
• Cousin Marshall/ had supported the same misnamed system of political 
economy, taking the errors of Malthus as the basis of her speculaliona ; 
and he would say to her, as Dr. Primrose is related to have said to his 
daughter, in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield/ after slie had shown her ighorance of 
a scientific subject, ‘ Go and assist your mother in making gooseberry pies/ 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) The young lady might be talented, and her 
reception by the learned lord who so ably filled the woolswk would lead to 
that supposition ; but she <|||idt‘dly h^ no talent for Political econbmy. 
(Hear, hear,) The splendfflFureams of theorists woula go for nothing; 
practical demoastration WHS the thing required ; and all that he thought 
the meeting would ask for of the Government was a full and impartial in- 
quiry, that the truth might be elicited. (Hear.)” 

Nay, the wiseacres of the city seem to have applauded this stuff It 
was bad enough to let this busy gentleman be the spokesman q|! the meet- 
ing, and to move the first resolution; but that, when he began to defile 
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did not lioot liiiQ 6om his stands pmi^ that the of GbcdcxM^^^ 
is immoHal. The intellect of Mr. Reison afipeain to be about 'aai n 
parwith a 4ea influenaa; i^d yet the dty of *^iidoii^ in Cotai^ 
nnm Hall aiiwwohlw» y rmitted thii^vely litde tnOnstd* to play, 
and elcip, and bite over the hatnes of Chalmers and Martineau, beneftc*' 
tors of their race, ornaments of their age. Bui the whale Wmt have its 
shtimpk ^ Go and make gooseberry pies.** Why shoultf Miss Marti- 
naan beitfiit to make gooseberry pies, — but because fife is of thesetwbich 
chioSy gives us our cooks ? And is not Mr. Roseon of that sex that goes 
to make tailors ? would it not be right to say to him, Go and help yoor 
father to make breeches ? He makes very bad speeches, pomibly he hnght 
show talent in stitching: it is clear that lie botches matters or Bcknce. Men 
of Mr. Rosson*B fractional species cannot bear intellectual ai^riority in 
women : they say with the Jewish synagogue-service-^** Oh Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not a yroman.’* Now if the woman turns out to 
be their superiors, then there is nothing on earth that such persons have 
to thank GoA for : the resource is spite. The barristers sycophancy is 
not, however, wholly consumed by the overflow of hu tiny streams of 
gall, ** The young lady might be talented^ and ho^'l^ptioii by the 
learned lord who so ably filled the woolsack would to the sapribsi- 
tion.** Ah, yes! Miss Martineau has nothing to give a sycophant 
barrister ; but the Lord Chancellor — Oh, yes ! he has ^only to give a 
reception, and straightw^ay the recipient is talented, Mr. Rosson has 
the Comlncntator*8 leave to knock at "the Lord Chancellor’s door as often 
^ a^l^ijp^ases ; but he promises never, therefore, to call him talented. 

17^xXmwa.tion of Prisoners,—** The Lord Mayor,— Prisoner, did yon 
Mr* Mott where you bought it ? 

** Mr. Humphreys (for the prii>oner). — He is not bound to answerihat 
question. 

** The Lord Mayor— Well, if you didn’t tell Mr, Mott where ypu got it, 
you will tell me, perhaps ? 

** The prisoner appeai'ed to be desirous to speak. 

Mr, Humi^reys. — You ai-e not obliged to tell anything about it. 

** The Loid Mgyor. — I will not allow any solicitor to interlere for the 
purpose of prev^ting me from examining a prisoner. His Lordship re- 
peated the question. 

“ Mr. Humphreys.— My Lord, you have not the power legally to examine 
the ^soner in that maimer. It is illegal in every respect. 

“The Lord Mayor.— I shall examine him according to my own plan, I 
am convinced that 1 am justified. I ha\ e, upon former occasions, mentioimi^ 
the authority upon which 1 act. » 

“ Mr. Humphreys. — 1 beg, then, that your questions may be put down, 
my Lord. I repeat to my client, that he is not bound to miswer. 

“The ’Lord Mayor,— An honest man would j|t tefiise to answer any 
question; on the oontraiy, he would be glad to Vnuit himself if he could 
by answering every question. I should wish to discharge him this moment, 
if 1 thought him an honest man ; but you don't wish hun to answer me. 

“ Mr, Humphreys.— I certaiiUy objwt to such a mode of exiumination as 
your Lordship is pursuing. It is against the practice of magistrates, and 
wholly unknown to professional men." 

Ibis is ft description 'of dialogue that is constantly occuniag^t the 
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IfaasioQ ^Itere the Lord Mugw, witb m^k good mm^ hxk 

attog^dbor eeatiifjr to a favourite mem of hw, hl»mUy etideavoM 
^ tem all he ean from the prucmer. ^Thia piWtM b 4wag* atmno^ 
ou4y reeiated hy the attorneys, and {laa given rise te itn;^ mtteveniy^ 
!flie queaiion lies In a small Compaq; there is bntone|Al44^ 

detection of crime for the sake oS the public ; m ohjleDt Ai to be 
piiraued in all ways, unless where the individual incoiV^iitencc dw not 
eneW the chance of good to the community, « this the.caaC m 

interrogating a cul^irit in a preliminary examinatioj^ The questioa 
ia a to go to prison on the suspicion ? Ilis owti atory wiU prohaUy 
omnmit him if he is guilty ; if innocent, it is highlt pn>bable tiiat it wdl 
discharge hink « Here both ]>artics gain. Tlic only objection that has 
been urged is W the ground of the examination being a species of moral 
torture; true, but only 4o the criminal; and why is he to be spared 
morri torture, when the welfare of the public is the result ? If the exa- 
minatiou of an innocent man produced moral torture, then we should 
have to weigh his individual inconvenience, and the advantage likely to 
arise to the public. But i^ucli an iuterroiratory is so far fiuin being either 
an inconvenience or a torture to an innocent man accused of crime, that 
he would court such an o])poTtunity of clcnriug himself, and cotisider it 
his best privilege. This, however, would not suit the Old Bailey jMnac- 
titioners, w’hos^ harvest copies after tlie roniinittal-— who care very little 
fcr the result of the trial, but who must have their client safe in gaol for 
a Season. Most generally the accused is guilty, and the objection to 
the interrogator}^ is therefore intelligible enough ;"thcy dare nof say that 
they dread their client will commit himself; they therefore mouth out 
some maxim of laiv, the sjnrit of which is aluajs llmt the criiuihri 
have a good chance of cscaj^c. With the lawyers the whole matter is^ 
affair of art; the game must he caught by rule, or not at all. IT^w !ii 
the meaning of giving law in sport ; if the ohjtHst were to kill vermin, 
the fox w'ould lie slaughtered at once ; but no, he is let go — he runs, 
until distance secures hiio n far chance of escape; and this is^callcd 
“ law'.’’ So it ia in the game of justice ; thelaw \ex-<, enjoy, nay lire by, 
the chase; and an uncmiuoniouw dc'^iriu tioii of the wmin-crimiiml 
would not only pul an end to tiu' day’s sport, hut the d^y^s axibsiatcnia^ 
It is the rule, therefore, to give him law.” First the bred and 

preserved, and then he in ha'jged. lie '-i then let hwise — law is given; 
if death ensue, it is all lair; the piobability, liowcver, is that the Uttarry 
Af'dl give the hounds another run, " ‘ 

HE Pakss-PoTvru. — Theic is Mmiethiiig remarkable in the manner 
in which the power of the ])ress — the Fourlli Fstate — has been recog- 
nised by the two rival despot h of the lilasl. JlJoth the Grand Seignior 
and the Ptwha of Kgv'piU^in di 11 erent ways, have rccognisc<l the legiti- 
macy of the I'criodieal’p^ss. In a aiKJceh from the throne, the Sultan 
acknowledged the scr\ ices of the editor of the SinjTiia new spajicr, and 
permitted that funetiomiry to address him, uVei fore, after the mannet of 
a royal rcpribon tali ve, in a set speech. Tlui Pacha of Kgypt has scut 
over to Europe for ihe cduoi of u newB|iaper, as he used to <V4for steam* 
engjnes axid fepimnng.j(Mivucr, and lias^ as.sigue<l him a^ salary equal 
probably to that of one of Uia best generaU. This direct acknow* 
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Mging tit^New Power U wnr, different the |x| ,wll»i)kit|i 
«ltOTUi.tely coqucfl;t»d,irith* and flouted by, tlie old llie 

West. The ori^^e, of course, intend to u«e it as a to6l— a 
almdy clw » weapem in their amoniy.^ In Europe, the|am 
aeti isf ferltaew: it ’is sometiines enaster, sometimes agent: its po^(^ 
is imcertitm^ it neiilier knows how to obey nor always to command^ aw 
yet it feck consdone of the power of ordaining. The depodtaries of 
power in are vavious, and the sources often indep^m^t of each 

other* >flrhe pmodical press sometimes speaks with the voice o:^ne,and 
Bometimes another; it now proclaims the iwivileges'^bf the ar&tocracy, 
now the ri gh ts of the people. The ^^ay in which it has been tinted is 
curious. Weite the monster of Frankenstein asOiong us, what should we 
do with him ? The timid would c^y, KiUhhn at once, we cannot bear this 
constant state of alanrt; flic^mlent would say,^rt;letusMnd his arms, 
and then he may wander where he pleases — he ca^ifcirt nobody ; Sh the 
contrar}% uiser pSWmsr 1^^ t^u beat 

the air; the generous would say, Let us teach him, and whelWhe^fcio'S^ what 
is right, he will feel no inclination to do mischief. Ohjcctors, how’ever, 
would cry, Education is tedious ; who is to answer for hhn in the meam^ 
time? Build a strong house for him, chain him to the wall^ fcedhifi on 
bread and water, and tlien if he likes to lcar% let him-^he will have 
leisure. Under such cigjcum stances, it is not likely that his education 
would proceed wery fast ; he must, however, learn in his own defence : 
if not, his masters, getting tiled, would blind him to save trouble, and 
then the result w'ould be like that of the irlonous book of Solomon, he 
would pull the house dow n over the head of himself and his persecutors, 
gy be shadowed ftinh tin* pn^seni cmivhtion of the press in Euro|ie. ^ 

J^iL FACltiTY OF Printing the livc't of most gicat poets of 
biographies any detaiU ai(‘ known, it is found that, on arriving at a 
rt^l^i age— even pn*ctMling tliat of ilicii IckhI umjority — they celebrated 
the period by a conflagration of tluii cMiliesi attempts at song. These 
very poems are not to be suiiposcd aM io^-t * a irood idea or a strongly felt 
sentiment is nc\er lost on a man of tims ; lie m^iy but handle itnidely 
in its early expression, hut u hen lie hunib liii* ju ^ ouilo efforts, he takes care 
to preserve the valuable imiN in hi » mind, and as to which are such, no 
better critic is usually to be had than the originator, if he be trul) a man 
of genius. This is a soit of siftnig now hecione almost imjiohsiblc. The 
present facility of pimling, joined with the natuial dc'^iic to be read 
immediately consequent ujnm ])U)duetion, thomrh it may be of a thing 
which the WTi ter will ultcrw aids be lejoiced^to burn, is suCh that the 
young poet has no chance of cscajie. He is sure to print ; of the w^hole- 
some effect of suppression he ran have no expcneiiec. His ought-to-bc- 
bumedMSS.,— the trials of his pen,— the l>^ng out of his poetical 
feelers, appear unhappily in little hot-j^rcsocd miodecimos— the ridicule 
of the town, or worse, the object of ii'> neglect: improvianent the 
author is not ])ennitted to derive from it; he must not borrow et'en from 
himself after he is once printed; and it is hardly likely that he should af- 
terwards feel much a])petite to please the ])ublic who, by their representa- 
tives the critics and the booksellers, trci\t him so ill. The consequences are 
lamentable : the young poet is disgusted with the exercise of his eatly 
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Vodld gllidfy bvgm that m ^ ttoghtta bm bunted 

it) MS.> ai^ givea up the rultivation oif hiS haagihatipli rftljggtheT ; or, 
on the other hai]d> he is driven into tnUfanthropy, — iMLnlb^^mw genius 
and his vengeance together. Exantnles hf ihe auachjia tttea^ mnting 
occoir ewei^ day. These observatiesil ]tove ti« merit si Wat at Imving 
ooeuaned over scone scores of juvenile volumes; the last at ^ Idi^that 
vr« have met with is “ Poems by AUmd Domett.*' 
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INTERJKSTING ANECPOTM AND HISTORICAL TRAllS 
RELATING TO THE LAST POLISH REVOLUTION. 

Omc of the national guard, con^giissioned to collect ]>atriotic donations, 
witness!^ an act of devotion accompanied by cirClunstances which give it 
an tnest^able value. Invited to call on a lady, whose vutues and misfor- 
tunes had been known to him for three years, he found her surrounded by 
four young (Mdren, and dwelling* in an abode, the appearance of whien 
evidently proved poverty, suppoi^ with resignation and dignity. How 
mat was his monishment, when the interesting mother deposited in his 
^ nands the only remaining piece cf a magnihcent service of j^ate, whkdi^ 
had long supplied the deficiency of llir .small income I this, taku^ 

her son into her arms, “ Behold,’J said she, “ behold all 1 now possess in ^ 
the world : his father has left us in order to hasten to the defence of our 
w^, lor he belongs less to us than to his country. One day thisgehild 
will imitate his example, and if then 1 see Poland glorious and tree, od not 

pity me, I shall not be quite unhappy. ' Lieutenant N accepted the 

gift in ^especHul silence. 

The i^triotism of Polish ladies, m general, has nothing of that manlv 
boldness which makes a female tbrget the character of her sex. It cannot 
be otherwitH*. In Poland, enthusiasm is unlikathat sudden impabe eliciUid 
by some extraordinary circumstance, charactenzing nations enjoying public 
prosperity,* Strengthened by misfortunes, cultivaUd in silence, it becomes 
grave ana'ciream^ieci. The lo>e of Uieir native country is, in the heart of 
Polish ladies, a calm and religious sentiment ; it does not exclude timi^ty 
and reserve; it renders these two qualities still more touching. Tlie wed- 
^ng-ring, deposited by the ttilish ladies iqion the altar of their country, is 
ite ingenious emblem* To sacniice without hesitation their dearest atfec- 
tions ; to suffer, and neve^ complain ; to leave martial power to men, and 
^ntent tliemselves with |pi power of the mind; to share the pains of their 
lathers and husbands, resigning to them all the glory of triimiph ; it is thus 
mothers inculcate on their daughters the duties of w'oman. 

The peasants of the palatinate of Warsaw, who, compared to others, 
mm a state of comfort, resolved unanimously to pay in advance the taxes 
deposited immediately this patriotic ctfeiing oa the 

Duni^ the^st days of the revolution, when the country was still in 
that state of euervesccncc insepai’able Rom a violent crisis, the govern- 
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rxmi were at first unalfie ta direct their attWtion on tto innwerahte 
tmps of vototeers* w^ hasten# to the dqatel, asking aei% ^ iSnft 
these peo]^ were the open air almdtta whole wedk in 

virons of Warsaw; end endured, without uttering a single compUhilf.tiiie 
iaclemeney of ti|eftason, the^fnSHWoxi of the mat necessaries of lifei ilpH 
the most eru4 ^ic^oan be hnnosed on patrt^ « 

Never were reenuts escorted gensdarmea Hie march was «m 
opened by mnsiCtans ; it gwse the idea of a patriotic fes^vah rather than a 
march of young sol^ers^ It happened, that at the nundietiiig of thein» 
twice as manj^ as were rel}uired were found. One day in particular, the 
organising omefs would have been neatly embarrassed, had not ^ mer*^ 
chants of Warsaw offered to provide for the equipment of these Wave vo- 
lunteers. Thus the regiment was organized. 

One day, when the Dictator, Chlopicki, wiw reviewing the national 
guard, a Villager desired to be presented to him. The whole troop perceived 
with emotion an old peasant Mowed by his ihim sons, already, like him- 
self, wearing the unifikrm. The virtuous old manned sold his ox^, that 
the state might not be put to the expense of their ^thing* Thus nb^ve 
to his county ius forfane, hi^ life, nis children— w he posssesed in the 
world. ** « ' . 

A |K>or coiintrymS^, whose fortune consisted only in a little horse, was 
one day journeying tb Wai’saw. A Polish nobleman, going the same w^, 
and struck by the pre-occupied air of his fellow-travdler, held with him 
the following discourse. “ My friend, why are you so sorrowftjl?*’ — “ l*am 
not sorrowful, sir: on the contrary : I Iward our soldiers were hi want of 
horses, and therefore intfhd to pr<»sent them with mine. O, the excellent 
beast ! ' ** And why are you so thoughtful, my good man?'*— Sir, it is 
because I have known niy liorse for.a longtime; my horse has alwaj's 
worked with me, and now *1, shall lie leil to work alone. Butswe ought not 
to regret what we gi\e to oiu* brethren." “ My friend," the noUe- 

man, with emotion, ** could not w^e contrive to make a ba^liii with each 
other ? Would you not soil your horse to me ? I w ill give you 30 dollars 
for it, 15 of which you may give to the Dictator, and with the remaining 
15 you can purchase an excellent work-horse." 

ft was with joy the bargain was concluded ; but soon afterwards the 
couiftyman hastened to oveilake the nobleman, and said to him, ** Sir, I 
thank you for your goodness, but 1 beseech you, take back your 30 dolbrs. I 
have got an idea still better than yours. 1 too will turn soldier; thus I 
and my horse will not separate, but sen e our country together." 

Among the emigration in mass of the landed proprietors d* the duchy of 
Posen, able to bear arms, one made a \isil)Ie sensation. Marcinkowski, a 
young plfysician, had obtained regard of all, both by his knowledge in the 
practice of his ai't, and that sublime lo\c of mankind which is the lot of 
a few sujficrior minds. At an age w^hen the ]}leasures of life have so much 
attraction, he was seen renouncing every comfort, scarcely allowing hims^f 
an indLspensable rest. I.ca^ ing the comfortable mansion where hik reputa- 
tion had placed him, he hastened h) caj'iy lus earnings to the hut of the 
poor. His door was never closed against the unfortunate, so that he sel- 
dom could enjoy a moment's leisure : even the time for his meals depended 
on these short intervals, when his assistance w^not claimed Iw any suif- 
fering being ; in short, he lived only for the belwRt of others. To the ob- 
servation of a friend about the excess of this self-neglect, Mareiukowsk} 
replied, “ The time of the poor is more valuable than mine/* 

Chosen to fill the office of physician m an hospital of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity, it was with joy he accepted a situation the duties of which did so 
well agree with his sentiments. One will easily believe, that no salaijr was 
accepted by Marcinkowski ; his zeal seemed to increase his means^ He en- 
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dq^ed this establishment with a portion of his if!tecme; but still more 
i^ns than gold were the continual benefits which» by hla soothing eOVH 
acfiations, this benevolent man administered to the ei3r« and more 
effectually than physic, contributed to. »|ecovcr them. The love of his 
country was the strongest passion of his'nOblc heart, had the 

news of the events of Warsaw reachifi Posen^ W’hcn the Boctor Wk a re* 
solution as irrevocable as sudden. 

He was under the control of the civil and military authorities. He 
immediately addressed to them the following letter: — 

**l bc(fr to be relieved fmm the engagements which retain me here* I 
consider no obligation more sacred than to devote myself to my couotijr, 
which at this monu nt calls all her sons to anus. When thia letter wul 
reach its destination, 1 siudl be ikr from hence, and on tlie gioiious road 
which no human power can make me abandon.'' 

The sudden depart urCj. of the Doctor was an important event for the 
town of Posen. How many\ok*os united to call efown the piutection of 
Heaven upon him and the cause he had end>rac<Kl ! But nothing could 
be compared to the despair of the sick in the hospital ; their cries and 
sobbings were re-echoed tinoiigh the vaults of the wards ; and the Chaplain 
was compelled to address them in a speech, in whicdit he reminded them 
that the Most High is tlie tiit^t proicclur of the poor and the oiphan. 
But while this heait-hreaking scene was affecting all, what was the 
remark of the person to whom the elo(juent and l.iconic epistle of Mar- 
cinkowski had been directed? “indeel," said he, ‘‘it is not bur]}ri8ing ; 
that man had always something singul.>r about biin.” Let us pity those 
W’bo are unable to ([irality su])eriority and greatness of mind otherwise 
than by stamping it with Muguiaiify. 

After the Jiiemoraljlc night of the 29t]i Novemlicr, the Grand Duke 
remained lor tju’ce days longer <‘ncaniped near W'arsjuv. Besides the 
regiment of the horse giuud, retained by i<> cliicfs Vincent Krasinskt 
and Kurnalowslu, be had about 7000 Ku'-sian tioops under his command. 
Constantine, however, considered his cau^<‘ as lost: instead of trying the 
assault, he offertd to negotiate with the administvativc council, who, 
for the moment, ruled the new oidei ol things. The council agreed to 
the proposal; and on the iid of December, a dcjmtation, compoatd of 
PrincOi Adam Czurtoiyski, Ptince Lubeeki, Clount Wladislas Ostroyvski, 
and Joachim Lelowel, lelt the town for the enemy's camp. Admitted into 
tlie presence of the Czarewiteli, the diputies perceived al the very first 
moment, that in finii a gieal nunaJ i evolution had taken place. Thus 
a violent political shock cle\t*l(*j>s not (tidy tb ‘ strength of nations, it also 
ofierates powenully upon the •spud ot every individual. That des]>olJC 
confidence which does not admit even liie possii ihly of a doubt had for- 
saken Constantine For the first t'lne in his hie, experience liad tauglii 
him that there exist other rigb*s than those of the despot, and that 
the latter may be sulyected to strange vicissilmleN. From his habitual 
impetntKity. he had fallen into a sort of dejeetion. Ho listened in silence 
to the conditions winch ibe deputies had come to propose to him, a'J Hie 
only means of uccoinnc.KlutJon, when one word, all on a sudden, callad 
forth again those fits of wolence which were inheis?nt m his character. 
Count Ostrowhki addre^^w him thus:— Yes, Prince, ' said he, **it is the 
tfeithfnl execution of the constitution, the base of social order, that wo 
dcrafind of our Sovereign.’ “Of your Sovereign, of your Sovereign!” 
cried the Grand Duke, ^^^hing suddenly before the Count, a well-known 
sign of wrath, “tell me who will dare to jdace himself between the 
Sovereign and the constitution V Who will dare?” At thi» question* 
the noble deputy retreated two steps, and leaning on his sword, eanood 
it to make a clash— a clash winch was imdersUxxT by all the assistants, 
and whichxaused his terrible inteuocutor to shudder. 
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At th« motteuf ttrhen kn artilkiy bad pointad k tkmciif be liad 
bl» two btes shot off ty a bufet, ^^The eattiaoii is wdl poSnted ; fttejr* 
cried he; Slling, ‘Off went the shot, set a waggon on nt^ and 
terror and death among the rank! of the enemy,, 

During the Wlttle of Qiwhow, a boy> fourteen years of age, showed ftO 
intrepid^ of a hero. THiis young^ldier, named Ferdjnwid DanowAi 
carried away by an inconceivable bravery, in the middle of uniutcr^ 
rupted musKct shots, advanced to an isolawd elevation. There calmly 
facing the enemy, he did not cease tiring 5 and it was ndrt till after he 
had killed Ihree soldiers and the officer commanding the troop, that he 
fell himself, struck by a ball. Being r(‘rao\od by his comrades who had 
run to liis assistance, and who could not suppress their emotion, he said 
to his officer, without suffering a sinrle complaint to cscane him, SjUve 
me. Colonel, I may still rend(‘r s(>!\k‘ smico to my coimtm' 

Garejiynski, formerly a stalf offic<‘r, nearly sixty years old, re-entered the 
ranks of the army as a private, and (onght by the side of his son at the battle 
of Kurow. Tliey were .siirrouudcd by a number of about twenty lius$ian 
dragoons. In vain did they endea\ cnir to ward off their blows ; the young 
man retwed a deep wound. GarezynsKi, seeing this, displayed a despe- 
rate bravery, and our soldiers had time to save the son and fatner. 

A courier, sent by Marsluil Diebitscli to tlie Emperor, having been 
taken by a lancer, offered him 400 ducats for his deliverance. “Though 
you were to give me 4000,” re\>hetl the lionest soldier, “1 am a Pole,*and 
shall not suffer you to pass.” He immediately took his prisoner* to the 
head-qunrlcrs, present ing bun to the Geneiai-in-chief, but without jyeak-» 
iiig of tlie actum uhich ho liad ]H'riorii]od with as much simplicity as 
nobleness. It was the cornier luQiscll, who, still more moved with 
admiration, u lated to the Generai all that bad h a ppenc^^ji exclaiming, 
“In all the amnes of the 1'mpeior, you would not find, one single in- 
dividual rcacmbling this man.” ^ 


ON rROKKSSOK nOKIt's IXK.-I.ATIN KSSATS, 

“ CanilMiH data prfi*(la LatinE.^ — /hv/, 

Boer in (bx-man was as smooth as satin ; 

But, lo! some demon whimpers, in laitin ! 

Lur’d by his divihsh iu'-ti.;.itit, he tnes. 

And (‘Very Latiaii muse belore him ilcs. 

Dear Doctor, we would wdhngh (U) much 
To an;;hci/e lla I'ssais, u Hi ah Dutch : — 

Nay, s.anc <an even i(‘[ d Clitik, linkish, Moorish, 

But what iiMil moil'll man eaii lathom ]]i'*eri.sh? 

Iqnotus. 


To the Fjhlo^ 0 / Mooihhj'^Jy's^dzine — Siiu — Should you think 
the contents of ihc following letter woitliy cdhsjtlerat ion, Dbeg your in- 
sertion of them : — 

The translators of Horace have unfortunately rcndei*ed Persie, Persians; 
whereas, the Persians were, in the days oi the Sabine bard, sunk as a 





Mlion. The vn^ tft ttie Augurfitti to itojWt 

itoltothiaiM* A iodflMte v«ry ^iAxito !m Alton iMllCto 
a^rer and tranriator if Cicero, who itlndem Gdt# Ep* ad 

Att 14$4 Goths,*' ^ho were flrft tof|| of two wm^ HM i% years 
after tfae|pwrseeated otutor’s assassliMiillM^ ^ , 

It may fiwtnne that some of fom/mxf readm wtoe oK the 

fiMSt; and to English readers, tinslalS^ in classic lore, sucili intdSjgeiiee 
wtoM hot be ungratehil. , 

Itering to your experienced judgment, wheth^ or not to insert the fore* 
go^ remarks m your valuable periodical, 1 have the honour to mga 

Your numMe Serva|it^ 


We have had much gratification in the perusal of V Europe Littirmre^ a 
nfew French Journal of remarkable excellence. Some of the Essays are full 
of a philosc^hical yet natural beauty that raises them to the height of 
standard compositions. 

We propose shortly giving an article on the present state of the French 
periodical press, not forgetting: the merits of the Revue de Parte, (edited by 
M, Hchot* author ol the \ cr> interesting work on Charles Edward,) nor the 
varum^ talent of the Revue dee deux Mondeh. 

In answer to a Correspondent, who comments on an article in the 
Magazine of^^ast month, called “ Sketches at Pans, * 'we beg to say that 
the author swt it us from Pans, where he has resided some years. vVV do 
not quite agreo with his views, however amusing may be his portraits. We 
shall give early insertion to a very ditferent kind of article, on the State of 
FreplA lociety, by the authM of the papei on Talleyrand, published some 
timeHj^ito m this Magazine.^ 

Sonnets by A. F. B. 

Poems by Theta. 

^ CoDimunications for the author of ** The Permanent Epidemic** at Mr- 
Cc&ura^s, 1?, Great Marlborough Street. 

ReeoUeciions of College. ^ 
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Timltev. ^ 

after an Ji m. Hfirwar tnte in Aiigtttr*,t744* H« 

the Mm of idir Howland iliU, |lart.^ of Hawkeatone, ^ancient and Mfllfy AM||^eeiM<^ 
able Shrr^ahire famllv* HU elder inoth^, Ekhard Hill, for a0v«n4 mniiMt 
sat in the House of CMmoits as mnnber for the oounty : he was a nudi nCdUtin^ 
guished piety^ benerolehceiitncl and was the autlTor of a tract, entitled 

Pietaii Oaonlensis/* in ddfenbe *«of ^e yomia men who were expelled from the 
University of Oxfoi^* in prayin^f and «x}>ounding the Scriptures. Thia 

has given Hse to the errbnddus nottou that Air. Rowland Hill was oc^ of th% 
number. The presenir Xif^rd Hilh Commander-io-Chief of his Majesty’s Fbr(S^ U * 
nephew to the venerahiSp l^rsonage who is the subject of this brief mmorial* 

Mr. Hill was educated at Eton College, whence he was removed to St^ John^s 
College, C/ambridge, Wlisre he tooit^'^the <legrct* of M A. with some Before 

he was of age to take nrdem^ he (Kcasionally preached at the XabetiUdey nnd 
at the TotteYihsm-couft^road Chapel, which threw some impediment in the Wdy 
of hU receiving ordination.* The Bishop of Hath and Wells at length was induced 
to admit him to deacon*# orders, which was the highest step he was permitted to^ 
attain in the > hierarchy. Hr. Hill was, however, always tenacious ofnis clerical 
character, regarding himself as an episcopal clergyman. One of the first ptibUo 
occasions upon which ha distinguished himself was in delivering a funeral oration 
on the death of Mr. Toplady, who had forbidden a funeral sermon to be preanhed 
on the occasion, nud whd^ moreover, ha<l expressed his tlisapprobatitm of aoma of 
Mr. Uiil*s iincanonical prm'oedmgs, althoutrh his young friend st<M)d high in Kis 
esteem. In 17fi3, Air. Hill laid the fim stone oi Surrey Chapel, which was opened 
in 17fi4; but although he was usually considered as the pastor, prea^ng there 
ctmstantiy during the winter, the chapel was not lioeiifted as under m pastoral 
care. He generally spent a considerable portion of tl\e summer in vlDliing various 
parts of the rnited Kingdom, preaching in places of worship of almost every de« 
nomination whi('h a'ould admit of Ins servicts, and occaHionally to large assemblies 
in the open air. I'he remainder of the summer he usually passed at Wottonmnder* 
Kdge.. Gloucestershire, 'where he had house and a chapel. About the time that 
he Qfiened Surrey Chapel, he nmriied AIlv^ Alary Tiidway, sister of Clement 
Tudway, Ksq., Al,B. for Wells, by whom he had no issue. Airs. Hill died a few 
years ago 

Few ministewiHrf the Gospel have had to hear ihpscf>mful brunt of opi)osUion*«to 
contend against foligious animosity — arul to hear on tUrongh good report and evil re** 
port, through so loi^ and active a career, as Air. lliil Fen liave chi^J&Qged the en» 
counter so holdly^ Or susiained it so single-handed. Tin* iiidependentand ambiguous 
ecclesiastical position which he assumed, a.s theoretically a ('hiirchman and prac- 
tically a I)i!W»efiter, — a I)is.wnu*r within the C hurth, a Cdnirehman amoag Bieiseu* 
tors, — necessarily involved him, espeiiully in the earlier part of his career^ in 
continual fiolemic skirmidurii!:* IIis seiy cMtholici.sin sometimes put on an aggresh* 
sive form; for of nothing svas he so intolerant ns of sectarianism. But while ha 
thus made himself many opponents, his blameless cliaraeter pi ccluded his having 
any jH^rsonal enemies. The .sarcastic or censorious polemic was forgotten in the 
warm-hearted philanthropist, the iiidefatig.ablo evangelist, and cointiateut saint. 
It is qiiite true, that Mr. llill both said and did things, occasionally, which few other 
men could have said with good elfect, or done without imprudetioe. But the un- 
impeachable integrity and puiity of Iun intentions, tUo" sanctity 0 his life, the 
charm of his manners, the dignity of time hreeding whith resent from vulgarity 
his most faniiliar phrases and his most eccentric actions, conspired to seatre for 
him^ through life, the affectionato veneration of all who enjoyed the privilege of 
his aiCi)uaiiUanci\ or understood his character. In Air. Hill, no ordinary degree of 
natural shrewdness was oombiued with an unsuspecting and guileless mind. This 
sotnetimes laid him ope^ to Imposltiou. Deep and accurate as was his acquaintance 
with human nature, he was not always quick -sigh ted in reading its appearances in 
the individual. He understood the heart better than the mo^ physiogumy of 

Afky.^voL. xxxvm* oicldc. ^ a 
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cbttraeter ; and Uiti8 his alireirdim di4 npt prmtye him altogether froip forming 
KnifiUhen esthni^ fiti generouft tienieeHehiMt a treH ¥ Ins 

ctoeoter ; md he am^i to have the |^er ot insp$r|^lk goek with a similar 
snirit. Cm two oocsefons on Which mie#ii»)S were^Miae In Hhe oburches and 
chapA thronghont the kingdom, (the PtgfjlUie Fm»datl4^yd^aaii»eiuhtcHptiau 
of the German su|r 0 it^)^jAeo^Mqns at to 

have ym Che largest raised at an^Oim||aee. Ihe sqie anatimllwM 
and rtiUgfont institntions at ^irrey Coapa}| has been from l,hcHI^ Co 9,0004 As a 
lianaclier, Mt« Hill was extreknely unequal, as well as systematically iinmethodical ; 
fsnerally rambling, but pithy, often throwing out the most striking remarks, and 
aemeUmesiMierspersingtouchm of genuine pathos, amid much that bordered upon the 
ludicrous. Bui even in his most grotesque ibWet, there was a redeemingidinpuelty of 
purpose and seriousuess of intention. You ihli mat the preacher did not mean to trifle ; 
that there was no attempt at display, ito unhalloiOad familiarity in hli feehngs, or 
want of reverence to sacred things, lu bis more private expository exercises, be was 
generally grave and edifying, with few inequalities, and mton highly impressive. 
In the devotional part of tlie service, he was uniformly chaste^ aoiemn, and fervent* 
Of lata years, the majesty of venerable age tliat invested his appearance added not 
a little to the impressive effect of his instructiom. \Ye shall never forget his rising 
to rebuke the tempestuous discord of the Bible Society Anniversary, held in Kxeier 
Hall, In May, 1881. The keen yet mild reproof came from hisjips with almost the 
force of prophetic authority ; and the strong good sense of tne few sentences he 
uttered, went directly homo to the minds of the auditory. His physical {towers had 
long been in a declining state, but lus inteliectual energies remained almost unim- 
paired to the end of his existence. 

Among the publications of Air. Howland Hill arc the following:— Imposture 
Detected, and tlie Dead Vindicated,’* 8vo. I 777 — Semon on the Deatli of the 
Bav. J. Bouquet, of Bristol,” 8vo. !77ff‘ — ” Answer to J. ^Vesley's Heinarks upon 
the Defence of the Character of Wiiitfiehl and others,” 8vo. 1778*— Sermon 
preached on occasion of Laying tlie First Stone of the Chapel in the Surrey-road,** 
1788.— Aphoristic Observations pmpostHl to the consideration of the public, re- 
apeccing the Propriety of admitting Theatrical Amusements into Country Alanu- 
faetnring Towns,” 8vo., 1780.-— ^‘hxpogtulatory liCtter to W. D. Tattersal, A.AI.,‘* 
in which the bad tendency of stage auiusements is seriously considered, 8vo., 1788. 

Journal of a Tour through the North of England and parts of H(H>tland, with 
Beniarks on the Present State of the Churcli ot Scotland,” Svo , 1788< — “ Extract 
from a Journal of a Second Tour from Loudon ihioiii^h the Highlands of Scritland, 
and the North-western pans of Kiigland,” 8vo., 11M)0. — ** A Plea for Dnion, and a 
Free Propagation of the Go«ipel, being an Answer to Dr, Jameson’s Hemaikson 
the Author’s Tour,” Jlvo , 1800 — ‘^ \ illage Dialogues,” 2 ^ol«., 1808*— ** A}MJlogv 
for Sunday,” 8vo , 1801 — (’ou'po<k ImM'iiUtion Vindicated,” lltmo,, 1808.-' A 
Warning to Christian Prufessor«»,” Piino , 180G— “ Investigation of the Nature and 
EdTecta of Parochial Asses»>nients beme rberged on Places of jHoligioUl Worship^” 
iHil,— ^ Letter on ilomuu I'aihoho Emancipation,** 1813. 

nc\. uunuND cauiwukult, M.A., r.4.a. 

On thq 18tli March, at LitileUampton, in Sussex, of a lingering illness, the Rev. 
Edmund Cartwright, Al.A., F. A. S.. Rector ot Karnley, Vicar of Leominster, jind 
Prebendary of Ferring, in the same coniitv. By his amiable manners he was en<* 
deared to all who knew him, bin his parishioners in particular will long le lain a 
grateful recollection of his pastoral care and attentiun. 11 is addresses from the pulpit 
were equally admired far the soundness t»f the doctrines they (ymtaiued as for the per- 
suasive ami impressive manner in which thev w-ere delivere<i, and they werenmtinued 
loi^after the eifort liecame extremely detrimental to his declining health. A few weeks 
hc^ra his death, Mr. Cartwright officiated in tiie pulpit on the same day, both at 
IJttlehampion and Leominster, and administered the sacrament to a large number 
of communicants. Hts wasted apfiearaiice, oombining with the earnnstnese and 
energy of his discmirM;, made on this oocasioti a deep impression on the mifidf of 
his s^ectionate auditory, who listened in almost breathless anxiety to catch the 
thrilling accents of that meliHitoiis voice which was so soon to lie for ever iSlent. 
Mr. Cartwright was the author of a History of the Rape of Bramber,” which is 
highly esteemed for the coirect and extensive information it afflirds; and was also 
aeoauibutor to the Uentlemau’s Magaaiiie,’* and other antSqtofiriaii pubUoitloiis* 
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CBmCAIi NOTICES. 

Extra^a Dpm the Information received by his Majesty*s Ccanixiisdonera n 
to the Administration And Operation of the Poor-Laws. Published hf 
Authority. 8 vd. : / : 

The eperadon of (he Poordaivs, l)e it for evil or good, fa in their fidmiiij|«btWdfll^ 
that Ute mk^es whkh this hea c^ted, amounting almost to the 
and ruin of the pe«ipl6^re<)uiretbe prompt and effectual interference of Patll^neh^ 
these extracts fully demonatrato. The Commissioners aaiure his Ma|AM^ Pria« 
dpal Secretary of ;4itate for the Home Department, that the modes In whli^ ^0 
Poor-Ia^vH are administered, the motives to their mal>administration, and the re- 
sults of each form of inal-admiui«trati<m, are so numerous and so diveraified. thal^ 
a complete statement of them, even without <v»mnient, would fill a mncli Iftrgep 
volume than that which they now present to his lordship. The details in eph* 
firmation of this statement are fearful ; the baneful effects of the system, 9M lit i* 
notv carried on, iw>t in Use agricultural districts merely, hut through the whole 
country, are steadily and rapidly progressive. What is to he done ? Either tho 
Po<ir-1aw8 will destroy the country, or the country nnist annihilate thetr mahadmlf 
niscration. Half measures null not avail. Jlhe axe roust be laid to the root of the 
tree, Out-door pauperism must C4*ase. Einphiyment must he foiimi fior all that 
can work, am) that employment must lie sustained by adequate ; and pa- 

rish relief afft»rded onlv to tlie aged, the infirm, and the destitutv , who cannot help 
themselves. Wliat other changes are implied before the working poor can he 
brought to this condition of independence, tve are not ]irepared to discuss; but one 
thing is certnin, the Poor-laws cannot continue as tliey are ; and our charitable in- 
stitutions must not operate as premiums on idleness and profligacy.— Mr. Chad- 
wick's evidence is of remarkable value. 


History of ^Jhl^Eral Science. By Robert Blakey, author of an Essay Ott 
Moral Good and Evil. 2 vols. 8vo. 

This work prbfeqses to give to the general reader, and the student of moral phi* 
losophy, a cottden$ed and correct oiiiliue of the leaiUng thetiries of moral duty^ 
which are either in common circulation in our seminaries of learning^, or are re- 
ferred to in the writings of our most popular theoretic moralists. A biograr 
phical notice accompanies the aualyHis of eocU system, w'hkh, for the moat part^ ai^ 
taken from AikirfsGenerid Biography, the Edinburgh and London KttcydopoBdinii^ 1 
and other similar sources. 

The author refers all the systems ho has examined to six distinct heads— lm<rTh# 
eterni^l and immutable nature of all moral distinciions^ 2nd. That utility, public or 
private, is die foundation of moral obligation ; 3d. That all morality i? foitnded 
upon the will i>f God ; 4ih. That a moral sense, feeling, or emotion, is the ground of 
virtue] 6tli. That it is by supposing ourselves in the situation of othera, or hyn 
apedes of sympathetic mechanism, that wc derive our notions of good^ and evil; and 
fith. The doctrine of vibrations and tiie association of ideas. Thoiie Whose doetnno 
is tnaipiy founded upon the first principle — that of the eternal and imncititahle natune 
of aU moral distinctions — are 0r. Cud worth and Mr. Locke; Bishop Cumberland^ 
ipm adopts, however, the principle with more qualifications than several othmt 
Mr. Wollaston, by his fitness of things ; and Dr. Clarke, by the truth, it thi^ * 
Dr. Price, Mr. Gisbcjme, and Dr. Dewar. 

Th€S)e writers who gmund thefr theoriee upon the doctrine of mjdtty, or, as it 
is tarrad, the selfish system, are rather numerous. Mr. Hobbes is |lm fimt on tlia 
list ; Hr. Hume and Mandeville ore of the same school : Pope aim BoUtighr^fV 
thus is If the former understood his master, take the universal weal as the standard 
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fiit« 9 tandaal<^ lii mtal^tainiog that( Jbe will m #e)4 tale Ibundation of 
virtu 0 ,--‘if wo exe^ |b. Paley^ who huM^phi' this |>dh(Q%»lb with the eyitem of 
m^dimcy^ Thme wnb are ad\^ocates %j||(|i|Oral i0n|i» Bho^flhuryJB^isho^) 
Budofv w^'Hutcheswi, tord Karnes, PMplor Stewart, mi ik, Brown ; 

» CMh*b theory seetnH gi'ounded ^ the eeme views. Br, AiiMikmdtli'e Tlieory 
c^Mow Sentiments is the only one nimli ie|rmuMled solely oti ^Hui priddple of 
im^thy. Dr. Priestley and Dr, Hartley Ore the only two Writers who inaitAtain 
Iwt the association of ideas is the j^und of good and evil. Mr. Blakey observes, 
^ tThat there are noTie of these dmerent systems that are not, in some degree, 
llittaded on trj^ ; hut the great imperfection winch runs throtigh them all,i)i| that 
they attempt w generalize ti>o mticn. We cammt resoire all the 
imd habits of our nature into one general principle.” And he adds, 

Oonfess, however, that as a mere theory^ 1 am inclined to approve ofrArclibiidiOp 
King's, in preference to any other.*' Perhaps were we to pursue the subjeot, we 
should arrive at the same conclusion. In our apprehension, relation is the great 
tiasis of morality ; and as it is only by a divine revelation that we can come to a know- 
ledge of this, in all its bearing)^, us we are cunnep^^d with the Deity and each other, 
and with the present and a future state, we must decide upon the nature and obliga* 
tioQ dll virtue according to the revealed dictates of Heaven. Hence arises tlie ne- 
oessity that the Will of (hal sijould he made known to us ; an^fiivhen this is ascer- 
tained, the reasonableness of implicit oltedieiice to whatever it requires* 

The work is executed with considerable ability, and will be read by all who 
desire to obtain an acquaintance with the elements ofmoirsd science, and with the 
sources whence a more extended knowledge of the subject may be deiived, with great 
^vantage. 

A Treatise on the Physiolo^ry pnd Diseases of the Eye; containing a new 
Mode of curinir Cataract without an Operation; *E xpenmen Is and Ob- 
servations on Vision : also on the Inflection, Reflection, and Colours of 
Light; together with Remarks on the Preservation of Sight, and on 
Spectacles, Reading-glasses, &e. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Oculist ; 
and AurLst in Ordinary to his Majesty, &c. kc. &c. bvo. 

BbvoUe we proceed to give an account of this work, it may not be uiuutereRting 
or migplaced to state a few particukiis relative to the author. Mr. Curtis, a gen- 
tleman whose name as an aunvt has for many veurs stood among the foremost in 
this country, is dt^cended fr(»m a family in which skill in the healing act, and the 
Bciencea connected with it, seeni'* to he hereditary. Mr. William Curtis, the cele- 
brated botanist, wlio instituted the herbarising at Apothecaries* l|.al|| and wus the 
author of the “ Botanical Magazine/* the Klor.i I.rfmdinensis,*' fkt, was his uncle ; 
John Curtis, his grandfather, a member of the Society of Frienda, wan a surgeon 
of no inconsiderable repute, at Alton, in Ilampsliire ; and his father was long 
eminent as a phy^iician. Having enjoyed the benefit of early iustriiction under the 
latter, in due time Mr. Cnrtis came to Loiidoo, and diligently attended the 
lectures df Khe most celebrated J)rofe^sors in tin metropolis; and, aftor obtaining 
hit qualifications from the Ho\ai College of Stngeons. ho was appotnte<i one of 
the medfeel officers to the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar, where he served nearly 
six years. His conduct liere appears to have given the greatest sntisfactJim to the 
various authorities; aiid, in consequtnee, he was promoted to the rank of a prin- 
cipal medical officer to the depot of prisoners of war at Forton, in winch there were 
nearly fiOOO men. AVliile at Haslar, he had also the good fortune to he introduced 
to hU present most gracious IHajesty, then Duke of Clarence, on the occasiou of 
his thspec^ing that establishment, and to obtain a warm expression of his com- 
mchdatioii of In's zeal and ability. At the close of the war Mr. Curtis returned 
to London, well versed, not only in the theocetiral details of his profession, but 
having had the most ample opportunities of seeing disease, and, as we have shown 
Above, having, l>y tlie testimony of the most eompetent persons, zealously profit^ 
by his advantages. About the vear 1816, he began to make the diseases of the ear 
hh more particular stufh ; ami seeing the numbers of the poor who were afflicted 
With such maladies, he successfully devoted all his energies to the fomuttion of the 
Hoj'al Dispensary for Diseases of the Kar. In this good work he was assisted by 
tnany of the brightest ornaments of rank, wealth, genius, science, and philanthrcmyj 
Itod the iiistitotitni may now be said to stand upon ti secure and lasting basis, being 
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Mr. C}«uhtiii'« «iit«rj»fl«% xnitkd wm m M^fied ; and navin|f, In bi« 
yntoiioa in niU fite l^nd oonUnoal ocea«inn ta ijba 

iiitimate oinbaaid^ wst!ng between tli6«^ and ear, and bavmg Wn nnnvinoad ^ 
tlil» lact by ibddittmmiinMioe df baring, tn many caaes, ctired amaur^aSa, dimyUM ol 
stgbtf ite^ by remedies intended only for aural com^^b^ints, be baa been inducedjio 
give the subject that full and deliberate consideration which its importatioe deserWf 
one of ike jirst oonsequenees of which is the present Treatise, in which he 
bis motlyos* views, and expectations, besides giving us a capitaUgee poptiw^ao* 
count of the pHnoi^ud diseases of the eye, illustrated by some valuabla cases con* 
finnatory of the success of his plan of treatment. But we must now lay before c# 
readers some account of this work. 

After an instructive Introduction, Mr. Curtis enters on bis subject, and dividis 
bis work into six chanters ; In the first of which he treats of the physiokkey,^ or 
structure and tiNes, of the different parts of the eye ; and ends it with a desctip^oia 
of the organ in quadrupeds, birds, fi^hes, and inserts : this latter pencil is very 
interestiig, and will well repay an attentive perusal. Indeed, it seems tO bo tlse 
aim of Mr. Curtis to amuse while he instructs ; and instead of following we phm 
of some writers, dfto think that scientific knowledge ought to bo conveyed only In 
a dry and unattractive form, he sticws around liis path the lighter flowers of {fte*- 
rature, aud does not disdain to enliven his subject with classical story and historical 
allusion. The second <^apter is on the external diseases of the eye ; and the thik^ 
on those that are internal. I'nder the first clasn are ophthalmia, epiphora, islilier* 
ation, specks and opacities of the cornea, pterygium, staphyloma, and axA 

under the latter, cataract, cancer, and amaurosis. Of cataract, Mr. Curtia saya,-^ 


*' It Is necessary thoroughly to examine the eye, and to be satisfied that lb'* disease Is actually 
cataract, as it is often a matter of considerable difiiciiUy to determine nhetberthe cataract be 
Mpunoui or not In all eases of liuipient cataract, 1 should recommend, occas^ionally, a moderate 
abstraction of blood from behind the ears, and the application of a small blister to the nape of 
the neeb, or behind the ears, ahu h siiould be kept open some aecks After Utt chronic Inumi- 
matlon Is subdued, the cataract is to be touched every morning with a solution of the potoasa enm 
calce. begUiniuK uUha ueak solution, and increasing it gradually. In the luiiplunt stage Of cata* 
ract 1 am convinced much good may be done, and a cuie cfTei-ted , but when the disease Itbecooiie 
confirmed, and the patient is old ond feeble, there is little to be expected, and an operation had 
always better be avoided/* 

It doet appear tu us that this plan of treatment is judicious, and at the latuo 
time so simple^ that it must recommend itself to the judgment of all nbo read it* 
The remarka IW amaurosis, nud the piebciiptions for it, are equally deserving <if 
praise, und show that the object of JVIr. Curtis is to cute at the least pmsslbla 
amount of pain and inconvenience, and not, as ne regiet to say is t he case with but 
too many oculists of the present day, to advise operotioiis where, il they knew any 
thing of the organ they profess to tieat, they must be aware that there is not mucib 
chance of success. 

A chapter on Light comes next ; appended to whiUi are selections irm a 
of experiments and observations on the Infleition, Reflection, and Colours of 
by I«ord Brougham, when only sixteen jears of age. We are sure we need add 
nothing more than this bare statemeut to induce our readers to i>eruse them with 
avidity. 

The sixth chapter is on the Pieservation of Sight, and on Speetaclea. It oimtains 
advice of paramount importance to all who wish to pieserve their sight unioppaired 
to old age, aud is agreeably divei sifled by vaiious mniters: for instance, Sure 
told that his late Majesty, tieorge IV. was always particularly careful of bis eyes ; 
and it is by no means improbable that the uflhctive blindness of his levered father, 
during several ol the closing years of his life, was often present to his mind, and 
was the main cause of liis care in this respect. Tlie sia'Ctaeles he used for vieWii^ 
distant objects were No, 6 ; for neaier objeits, No. 2 ; but it is very singular, that 
for reading he wore only preserver of 3(» inches focus,” The chapter is alao en- 
riched by some valuable notes from Sir David Brewster, Dr. Smith's work on Optics, 
Dr. Young, 8 lC., to which we can only refer our readers. 

A few iniscellancouB I'emarks, selected from various portions of the work, shall 
close our notice. 

The following curious physiological fact| as regards the eye of the opossum, is 
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tonii<-^‘TlwriMaf tbsoTitalilw Iw* *kri«i !ll wafnH^Mi Vt (ihiit of tlk« 
iHtrecmi humwi tn4 #ometSm«9 very (xvi^j||i«irabty fH&d I^. WeatYterbea^*' 
add«i Mr. Curtiji» ** found the largest leiia, m tihit point of tiew, In tho eye of tne 
opomcilt one ^ which he presented to th» ||ol(igioai Sodety^ «nd U ttdw tn 
lieir gasrdene.** ' 

The ending shows how anxious Mr^ Conis is to obtain fnforhsatfon on dll thdt 
eoncems the structure of the eye and I was present at the dlsseetion of an 

mttldt hy Mr. BrooheS) in the Gardens of the Zotdogiral Society ; and wds after- 
tirtiiiils favoured with a more particular examination of the eye and edr of this gigan* 
tie bird, called by the Arabs the shp of (he 
After giving, in the Introdurtlou, a masterly rotfp*d*or// over the stmctnrd of the 
human Iwdy, we have these striking remarks 

** But, wonderful as all tliisls, and much as our agioulshment Is excited by the ntesdaptatfon 
of means to their various ends, yet another principle remains to be noticed, more wonderful than 
ihese^I mean the soul— the immortal about the seat of which much has been written, 

bliberto Unsuccessfully, and which some hare supported to be in the pineal {$land, others In the 
corpus callosum, others In the cerebrum, and some In the cerebellum. Yet much as this purely 
speculative question has engaged attention, 11 is strange that so few endeavours irave beet) made 
to answer the practlcally-lmportHnt query ol— ‘ Where Is the principal seat of dlseaae** Inetead 
i^dlaciia^ng what we can know nothing about, would it not be wiser auil better to seek to solve 
groat problem i if it be in any one part more than another, 1 hIiouIHI be Inclined to think 
that )>art la the semilunar gangiiuu and solar plexus, sUuutcd near the stomach, and connected 
with the great sympathetic nerve, which exercises >uch u leading indueuce on all the organa of 
the body, and more partlculorly on those of the eye and ear.'* 

The importance of au accurate acqiiaiiitauco with the functions of these ganglia 
baa induced Mr. Curtis to spare no paina to aecoinpiiah this object ; he has accord- 
ingly, he tellh us, recently iiad an opportunity ot carefully exauiining them, when 
be divided with a scalpel the semilunar gatit'lion and solar and c(elmc plexuses, in 
the dlssectingi>room ot the King's Culleqe, in the presence of the demonstrator of 
anatomy, Mr, Parti idge, of which he gives a full and pariinilar account. 

AXr. Ourtia’s object in publishing this woik, is '* to prove that in diseases of the 
eye the best results may he expected irom mild means, ii employed in time; and 
to show that a very large portion of the operations now perloimied on this organ aie 
not only unnecessary, hut are in fact injuiious, and destructive of the end for which 
they are nndei gone. Indeed, Professor Thomson of Kdiiilmrgh, and the late Mr. 
Aberiiethy, have both affirmed, fhai the triumph of tur^erj/ ts to cure without on ope- 
raiian.^* 

Of the cases we have said nothing; they are plain, straightforward statements 
of facts, without any wordy adornments, and convince us that the aim of the author 
in them has been r**ii, now veiba. We may atld, that they hear om the statements 
made in the Pathology in a manner the most complete. We coroially recommend 
the work to all clas'-es troubled witli aifections of the eyes; but ^ our own craft it 
Addresses itself with particular emphasis, as w'ell as to ImrristeTS, clergymen, and 
indeed to all whose employments are literary. The value of the hiiU.s and cautions 
in the chapter on preserving the sight, 8cc. is m \ery great, that they should be 
ettgmven dti the palms of the UaiuU oi all such indi* iduaU. 

John Milton, his Life and Times ; lleligious and Political Opinions ; with 
an Appendix, containing Animadversions upon Dr. Johnsons “Life of 
Milton,” &c. &c. By Jose()h l\imey, author of the “ History of the 
English Baptists,” &c. &c, &c. bvo. 

John Milton and JosF.eii IviMav ! — The historian of the English Baptists, and 
tbeaittthor of the “ Paradise Lost !“ The greatest and the meanest names iiiiMIr 
literature thus strangely associated was a problem which at first startled its, but we 
noon solved it, when we remembered that inferior minds frequently mistake arrogance 
for ambition, and that “ fouls nifch in whei e angels fear to tread." Whal could 
persuade the coarse, uuclassical, liigoted Baptist, who stamped infamy u^n himself 
by a vain endeavour to sully and obscure the glory of the great liberal of his party, 
wthe illustrious Robe4;t Hall, — ^what could induce this man to undertake the Life 
of Milton ; a task so entirely beyond his sphere, and for which he does not possess 
A tingle qualification ? "J'wo reasons, besides his overweening and ludicrous Va- 
nity, will account for this amaxing presumption ; it afforded him an c^rUmlty of 
founding the feelings of the English Catholics of the nineteenth centuty, by Men- 
" with popery as it existed in this country soon after the mwn of the 
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<^piiiitlon ^ ini^t bA^im. THit he might itov^e dooo lit tbo Boittltt Mtugemne^ 
or iiiAoma imgo of some forAooii^ing Homily, without atte«tf(>tiitg hi« 

If cumlohA to doddo on this ramarkablo cmoi thoy imght, per- 

haps, bring in a rerdiot of insanity ;** we are sure It would not be jnstiAsIde 

hondeider 

Mfr Irhnev l)eg!ns his preface with an assertion which he must know h net 
home Oht by facts. The former biographers of Hilton,*’ he tells 1 U 4 tme 
hihited him principally in his character us a poe/, but have obscured his features as 
a fHdrkt^ a Protettanij and Nfm CmformttP Is this to be endured* wlfeen Ilr* 
Symmoiii^a book is probably in every library in the empire ? How dare Mr, lirkney 
a&rm thSa the character of Milton is not fully and universally portrayed in the 
liberal and enlightened pages of this beautiful piece of elegant and attractive hio« 
grapby ! Was kb likely to obscure the lustre of the patriot or the Protestant, 
who thus describes himself in liis preface — 1 glory, as I profess myself to be a 
wnio, to be of the school of Sokers and of Locke, to an'ange myself in the Same 
political class with those enlightened and virtuous statesmen who framed the Bill 
or RioiiTs and the Act op Sbttlbkbkt; and who, presenting a crotiii whidt 
they had wrested from a pernicious bigot and his family, to the Honsa Ov Hawo^ 
VBR, gave that most honourable and legitimate of titles, the Frbb Ohoicb ov tBs 
Pbople, to the Sovereign who now wields the imperial sceptre of Britain.** 

Mr. Ivimey also blunders in the drst page, and mnUiket from ignorance In the 
very next paragraph to that in which he misrepresents from prejudice. He attri* 
butes the translation of Milton*8 ** Treatise of Christian Doctrine ’* to the prCeOnt 
Bishop of Chester ; he ought to have known that it was translated and published 
by his brother, the Bishop of M^mcUester, when he was Deputy Clerk of the CloAet, 
and Libiwrian to the King. When ihe size and price of Dr. Symmona*s work are 
considered, what are we to think of Hr. Ivimey when he deidaiea that the Lives 
of Milton have usually been so and expensive^ that they have been placed out 
of the reach of the generality of leadeis ?*’ and is it likely that hfg coarse, vulgar, 
ungrammatical, and sectarian performance, nearly as large as Summons’s volume, 
and not much less in price, will supersede this admirable specimen of good' writing, 
just criticism, and liberal and manly tbiukitig •* We cannot, therefore, flatter his 

hopes that a small volume, comprising everything of importance respecting tMa 
mb/e^minUrd and y\gantic man, not be unacceptable nor uiipron table to the 
WA of bis countrymen.’* We want no Protestant Dissenting life of Milton. If 
Robert Hall had undertaken to give to the world Milton’s Life and Times, Would he 
have dreamt uf such a thing as binding him to a sect '* Hall was, perhaps, the 
only Non-^nformist of modem times that could have done justice to such B theme* 
He could % 

** Soar aloft where Milton sitsi** 

while poor Joseph Ivimey never waddled beyond the precincts of a batti-door in his 
life* We imagine that educated, high-minded, and liberal Protestpul Dissenters 
will feel themselves under very slender obligations to this their good Baptist brother 
for meddling u’ith things too high for him. 

Lives of Eminent Missionane<i. By John Came, Esq. Vol. II. 

Select Library. Vol. VIII. 

We noticed the former volume of this work, and commended it in terms which, 
we believe, it justly merits. The pi-esent is,*in all resiiects, equal to it. The Me- 
moir of David Brainerd is a masterpiece of biography. Mr. Came has % true 
perception of moral as well as of scenic beauty ; and his descriptions are freqimutly 
touched with sublimity and pathos. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A* 
Vol. I. 12mo. Theological Library. Vol. IV. 

We notice this first volume of the Life of Aichbishon Cranmer,” chiefly for 
the purpose of announcing that such a work is in progres! % and that it is our in- 
tention to enter much more at large into the contents of the entire work when we 
receive the second volume. We now only remark, in passing, that Mr. Le Qas 
writes under a very natural bias : he Is something of a high^ehurohman ; and is 
enamoured of his subject, not so much on account of its iutrinide enoeltocbi ^ 
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tfiom its <xmiie«lQii iri^ ^ of t^icb lio to A vroftt^ idnitfsr Mid 

«ttoiitiaitt» d«fet»l€r*^ ** 1%0 rnttstot^nlMiM^ tho Ptv^imAiit mrdh o£ Bogtoodt*’ 
in cnt vl«W 4 im ntHk iho hent In vm^M* Ho tw too lidl of tho old 

model to give ns tlie plain aud simple itroOtiire of a ootnplete end l^onsugA no* 
f^ctnatiom Be ims fii^st a penecntor ; And dierefore cannot bo Omlf imaldim io 
« martw^ Those who nse the sword, tometimes perish by thtf fWord* CrantfiM 
and ftoiviik were good men ; but as thOy professed to understand ^e^iMi|iOliand to 
tOatdi to to mankind, they ought to hare displayed its spirit, ^e Will Wmr ex- 
taimalie ike guilt of persecution, nor listen with patience to apol^ea elFmd in be- 
hatf Of Jntolerance, whether the offender be Thomas k Becket, Thomas Orasimer, 
or the Rev. Charles Wel>b Le Bas, or any other Reverend or Right Heremnd that 
may choose to sit in judgment upon the conscience of his brother. Protestantism 
^hnplies the' right of every man to think for himself in mattera ^ reM|i^n $ 
Popery denies this right ; it assumes infallibility, and persecution to m natural 
and necessary consequence. The Protestant cannot perseeute> wltitumt branding 
both himself and his system with the grossest inconsistency. 

Tours in Upper India, and in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains. By 
Major Archer. 2 vols. 

Major Archer, during his residence in India, acted as Aid-de-Camp to IJKpd 
Combermore,' and had, therefore, peculiar opportunities of miking himself iO- 
quaiuted with many scenes and persons of which travellers, under less favourable 
circumstances, must have continued ignorant. The jealousy of the native Princes 
is well known ; but their tents were uncovered at the approach of a British 
magnate and his train. ]\fajor Archer lias turned his advantages to good account. 
His work contains much that is both useful and interesting : it is written in a 
plain and simple style, with more attention to fact than to ornament. The more 
valuable portions are those which relate to the visits of the C’ommander-in-Chief to 
the courts of the native Princes; the ceremonies observed, the amusements 
prepared, and the character and habits of the various groups in attendance. 

The Tretimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being. PerfectionJ5, and 
Government of God, By the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dunfermline. 12mo. 

A very seasonable and valuable w^ork. Its philosophy is unimpeachable, and its 
theology pure and olfvated. The sceptic, wdietlier lie derives his sophisms from 
nature or revelation, is here answered. The author assumes the principle that man 
is a rational, immortal, and accxiiiiitahle being, in a course of education for a higher 
etage of existence; and lie has undertaken to instruct him in all that it concerns 
him to know in his probationary' state. He, of course, attaches iiiiiiiite importance 
to tlie revelation of His will with which the Almighty has favoured us in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Gospel, he tells us, is closely allied to natural religion ; and its 
accordance with the apfiearances of the world, and the coustUutIjpn of the human 
mind, is a proof of their common origin. It brightens our pt‘'Osi>ects under the 
trials of life, and gives clearer and more comp’-ehensive views of faith and duty 
than the volume of creation affords ; yet, as thtre are many valifable works on 
evangelical truth in common circulation, instead of enlarging on this part of the 
subject, Mr. Fergus has satisfied himself with giving a general view of the evi- 
dences of divine revelation ; of its harmony with the intimations of nature ; and 
of the duties of piety and oliedience to which it leads. We heartily concur with 
him in the hope that the serious consideration of the whole may, under the blessing 
of GtHi, help to confirm the faith, comfort the heart, and encourage the pious exer- 
tions of those who love the truth and desire to obey it. In this volume, and in 
Iho generality of treatises uliich reach us from the other side of the Tw'eed, MjL 
observe a conimendiilde a'oseiice of sectarian antipathies and prejudices. TKiHr 
writlrs do not place their particular church above Christianity s in this their dis- 
cretion is equal to their charity. 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View of the Naval 
Bistory of England. By Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet- Laureate. VoL I. 
12mo* Cabinet CjAlopajdia, VoL XL. 

Br. f^iithey is un(piestionably one of the most industrious men of this working 
generation. He that has w ritten so much, and who has so many readers among 
idi classes and all parties, must possess considerable talents and a large fund of 
general infomation* X>r. Southey, with qualifications of a very superior order, to g 





writ#r of geimmwtFi ood peooliMfty gHuA in tfiAMng €b^ worn s^jponr Hkm 
Imtttst mam. The |»r««ent underti^Ebg eshlbitu hie telente end eoquiremi^ti {a a 
lavonsKbie |ioint of view { and this latrodnctio^ volomo dieeorere wemt pmUm^ 
remmdht g^%h^iAliktj in the use of hie niAteria^ and a wondex€uf power of om- 
municalii^ hie own impiessions to the mixide of hie raadere. He has latead a ixiO* 
numofUrio the naval glory of his oountry In theee pagesi which ia worthy ^ the 
hlOgra])her of Nelson, and which will pla^ him high among the chrindidm of her 
imOf ** Oil tie omnia/’* 

Entomological Magazine. No. HI. i 

ThXa to oor taste, by far the best number of thi^ interestitw phrie^^oel tluit 
.has yet tlkpeared. The exquisite letter by Rtisticus, on the Ho^Sy^ will tender It 
highly servioeidile to the grower of that very precarious plant. Busttcus seems set 
only thoroughly to understand his subject, but has the happy knack of )t 

intelligible to others. In our last notice we gave a long extract from this writers 
we sball now select for qu^rtation an article of a far different kind, yet no levs essoel<- 
lent in its way-^a Monody on the Heath of the celebrated French author, l«alrsUIO| 
who has been, during the last fifty years, continually publishing work! ml luttural 
history, all of which arc held in the highest estimation. The verses are appropriate^ 
and full of good poetry as well as good feeling. 

** A voice of fiorro w floate upon the gale, 

*Tli Science weepn — she weeps for thee, Latrelilsl 
At ienafth thy bright career is o’er. 

Thy honoured voice shall teach no more; 

And we, wiio doattngly have hung 
Upon the wisdom of thy tongue. 

All eager lest a single word 

Should chance to pass thy lips unheard, 

That, as a father’s to his chiidp 
Instruftiou ponred m accents mild, 

Not only to bright fecivnee true, 

But advocating virtue too— 

Now drop upon thy hallowed bier 
The honest tribute of « tear. 

♦* Oh, Frenchman ! dobt thou w’omler * wouldst thou know 
Whence conies this lay, anti whose this strain of woe 1 
And deem’st thou that no honest hand 
Can told the pen in foreign land, 

And thus with grief unfeign’d bewail 
Thy own, thy loved, thy lost Latreille, 

Nor seek to hide his sterling worth, 

^ Because Uiy country gave him birth 1— 

Oh I Ic.irn that our impartial eye 
Finds merit under any sky > 

^ Our pearls of knowledge have been strung 

From every land, in every tongue ; 

And shall we ill for good return, 

Nor let the palm where won be worn 1 
No ' when our Flrc-fly spreads her wings, 

An equal light on all she flings ; 

A guardian banner Is unfurled 
For merit over all the world I 

•* And, Briton, ns thou readest, put to rest 
All envious fcciing, if such haunt thy breast. 

The mighty baa resign'd Ills trust, 

The teacher mingles with tHe dust ; 

And surely we shall seek in vain 
To find on earth his like again. 

O, let not then thy niggard irown 
Attempt to dim his ruliant crown ; 

But keep his matchless worth In view, 

And honour give where honour’s due 
Boaghstof the weeping-willow bear— 

Wreaths of the gloomy cypress wear * 

And with us pay thy tribute ber«*^ 

One heartfelt sigh, one pArtlog tear.’’ 
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. ThePolitiealTevt Book« ^ ^ 

The Mitidal TIett Bodjk vtomprises a rim ai the uvliitfaL ef stmm^ 

ment, and an examination of the principal poUtieal and ikiclid hnatitntiarna nC 
England* Thia volntne is reoummended to aU by its convenient ihte (fbr a great 
bo^la a great evU) ; to the many by its eattaordinary cheapneas ; to ^ie# by the 
iudgm^t, bare, and good taste by whids it is pervaded. We find thal^ilhe titles of 
Its prlnd]^ divisions are those ^ of soddty and^vernment ot pdifM rights, 
dntl^y and restraints of the source, creation, and distribution of ivemth of 
][>ro]H|^ ; and of political and religions distinctions.*' Under these SOverXl heads 
are ai‘^mged some mobt judiciouslv selected extracts from the writings of SWift^ 
Smith) Eousseau, Price, Paley, Paine, Montesquieu, Milton, Mandevule,/ Locke, 
Junius, Hume, Helvetius, Uodgskin, Godwin, Franklin, Cooper, BurkO^ Boling* 
broke, Blackstone, Bacon, and Bentham. It is almost to be regTOtte^t 'though 
certainly an error on the right side, that we should have so little from the compile 
hhnself; for the little of his own composition with which we are favoured creates ho 
small desire for more ; marked as it uniformly is by a spirit of humane and 
enlarged philosophy, and by a style possessing all the properties of harmony, per- 
spicufty, and foi*ce. Of this excellent little volume it may, wiUi perfect truth, bo 
said, t^t there is no one important subject of politics, political economy, tho 
nrindples of morals and legislation, or anything which could bear upon social 
institutions or public happiness, in which the reader may not have the seasonings 
and opinions of men tlie wisest, the ablest, and the most benevolent, that ever 
adom^ or enlightened the human race. This publication is, at the present 
moment, most opportune ; for the great struggle bettveen the dominant few and the 
oppressed many lias commenced in right earnest ; and the period of its duration, as 
w^eli as the success of its hnal issue, aie wholly dependent upon the kind and extent 
of popular knowledge. 

Sermons pi-eached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Tapper Chelsea, By 
the Rev. William Edelman, A.13., late Curate of that rarMi. l‘4?mo, 
AUdMl we can say of the late (’heisea curate is that in our opinion, few rectors 
preach so well; and that we wish all the parishes in the empire were supplied with 
curates such as Mr. Edelman. Tiie sermons are plain witliout being eoai'se ; theur 
whole tendency seems to he to eukuidle and to keep alive a spirit of rational devt> 
tioii, as the great incentive of Cliristiaii virtue. Air. Bradley’s sermons are, w'e 
understand, in great demand among the orthodox clergy. Air. Kdelman’s, w'c think, 
are quite equal to them, both as to sentiment and composition, and v e cordially 
recommend them to the same class of readers. 

The True Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive Alood proved upon the Alt- 
thority of the best Latin Classic^f By the Rev. K. Bathurist Greenlaw, 
M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 

At a time when the knowledge, or rather an intimate and deep acquaintance, of 
the classics, is confessedly so rarely to be met, it h ts given tii no degree of 

pleasure to £ud a gentleman pursuing liii siouy of the dead lunguag<is with so 
much classical ardour H'i to ra]^e him to arduous undertaking of extracting truth, 
where so many of our very first scholars had found the bottom of the w'ell too deep 
for them to reat'b. Mr. Greenlaw, notw'itnstauding the weaiying duties of a school, 
— notwithstanding the many disappointments, the constant anxiety, which we con- 
clude no schoolmasters aie exempted from, — has, coni inced of the truth of the doc- 
trine he propounds in the book heforo us, ardently seised every leisure moment in 
following it through all the wlridingvS of its rece8.H; and the fruit of this honourab|g 
labour are the pages now before us. |p 

Dr. Crombie, l)r. Copleston, the present Bishop of LlaudadT, and Dr. Parr, sire 
among the number of our classics who have attempted to unravel the doctriue of the 
Latin subjunctive mood, and to lay down and explain niles for its right use and 
proper application ; but all the results of their endeavours have, instead of simpli- 
fying, tended to involve the use of the subjunctive mood in greater uncertainty 
and doubt. Each has prised a number of rules, more or less, all having an infinity 
of exceptions : and in mi^equence of this accumulation of rules and exceptions, the 
subjunctive mood had become a second Tower of Babel, surrounded by builders all 
Itaing difibreut methods in its construction. The object of Mr. Greenlaw's work is 
fo prove that the Latins were guided by some fixed and easy principle ** in their 
use «f the subjunctive mood— what that principle la— and that it ii an univenal 
. test adnutUng of no single exception* 
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Hie Private Life otm Lard Jem Chrh/ti eonsideted &$ m Exmple to ell 
his Disciples^ imd a Democistmtton ofltis Missiosi. By Tbome Wil- 
Uams. l*2mo. 

We m too much pleased with theeentents ef this irelum to quaerd wi^ ill 
title, whi(!ih does net glve.a Just view or its pretettslons. Mr. Willfams has tolii 
long heCm public as a polemic and a theologia^^a biblical critic, a translator 'df 
8ol<mion^ ScHig, and the editor of the « Cottage Blble^^a ^ork which Is learned 
without oitentation— which sometimes condenses in a page the substance of a Y 0 > 
Inme^^whiob patiently unravels real didiculties and starts no imagtnari|£eodl««« 
W^ichthe std)olarcan consult with advantage, and which the poor man caUct rUd 
without Iteceiving instruction and comfort. The present volume is a basyutlfdl 
rative of entire l^fe of the founder of Christianity. It distlngttldtol between 
the nian%rist Jesus and the Divinity to which the human nature wal ixnttelft. 
In the one he is exhibited as an example ; in the other as the Wonderful, tlm 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, ului, by miracles of power, and by sustaining the suf- 
fering being of humanity, achieved the redemption of mankind. The practio^ 
tendency of the whole cOiistituU^s its cluef excellence. We congratulate the author 
on the cotitiniied vigour of his faculties. At the age of seventy-five a ntan does 
not want the compliments of a circle he expects so soon to leave. But ylt it may 
gratify him to know that, in the estimation of his contemporaries, his last Workra 
not a whit inferior to those which he produced in the meridian of his life, and that 
it appears to them the most appropuate close to his numerous and useful labours in 
the cause of virtue and happiness. 

The Tyrol. By the Author of “Spain'* m 1830. 2 vole. .* 

We have had frequent CK’c.isum to praise the woiks of Mr. IngUs. He is an 
agieeahle and enlightened traveller, and an hour spent in his company is always 
well spent. If the ground over which he has lately journeyed has been less fertfie 
than Spain, he has found, at least, enough to yield ample ret^mjiense for ^ labour. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal of an Kxcnrmon to Antwerp during 
the Sleffe of the Citndtl in December I83i By 
Captain the If on C Js \V. IJmo cloth. 

The Bndgewalcr 'Iientises, Kidd on iht, 
Phifbtc at Condition of Man. Svo Of M bds. 

rl'orthcate*a Fables, 2d senes, post Uvo lAs 
bda I large paper, y. ] U fid. bds 
Tile Dlaek Death In the 14th t cnluiy, fiom 
the German of Dr flecker. By Dr B Babtiig 
ton 12mo. HkCd cloth 
The Tyrol, with a Glance at Bararla, By 
H. D IngHs 9 vols 8vu. 20* 

The Trovela ot an Irish Gcnileman in Se.ir«.li 
of a Religion, with Notes and ItiUNlrntions 
By the Editor of Captain Hock'a Memoirs 2 
\ols foolscap tf VO I8r. 

Criminal Lawj being a Commentary on 
Bentham on Death-Punishment By H. B. 
l^drewB. 8vo 7<. bds 
W Qttlnlana'a Lives of Celebrated Spaniards 
five. 10« Sd bds 

Keeord ComiDlaslon, aGeneval Intreduciton 
to Doomsday Book f with Three Indexes. By 
Sir Wlliiaqi Elite 2 vois Bro. BOr bds 
History of the French Revolution, By A. 
Alison. 9 vole Bvo 30« bds 
History of DUaenters By Bogue and Ben- 
set Id edition. S vols 8yo. 94* bds* 
Chitty^a General Practice of Law, Vol. I., 
Part X. Kofvl Svo IBs. bds. 

The Bri(!^water Treatises. Wfaewell’s As- 
tronomy and Oenerid Physics. Svo, 9f,6d.bd8. 


Cory’s Ancient Fragments of the PhoeBldan* 
C lialUman, JbgypUan, and other Writers. SvO. 
21« bdi. 

Cory’a Metaphysical Inquiry on Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy 12mo. fit Od bds 
% The Library of Romance, Vol. IV., the 
Stolen ( hiid By John Gait 19mo. 0i. bde. 

Tlie Puritan’s Grave. By the Author of the 
** Uhuicr’i Daughter '* , 

1 he Purl Admiral, a Tale of Uie War. By 
the Author ot ** Cavendish.** 3 vola. Svo. 
1/ Us «(/. 

LUgewurth's Novels and Tales, VoL Xitl. 
— Belinda, Vol U, 12mo 5r bda. 

b r Gilbert Diane’s Dissertations on Medical 
Science, New Edition SvoIa.Sep* ISs.bda. 

Ro8coe*s Novelist’s Library. Vol. XV.— Don 
Quixote , Vol. Ill (complete in S vola.) ISme. 
(1# clotb 

Tour in Upper India and parts of the Hlms- 
la^a Mountama. By Mfdoi Archer. 9 Vpla. 
8vo. 1/ 4*. lids. ^ 

Present State of the Canadas. ISuio. 3». 
clotb. 

Faust, a Dramatic Poem, ByOoetlia. tVarMp- 
laied into English Prose, with Kotaa. &c. 
Svo. 19r bds 

The Gnvernmaht of India. By MajOr-Oen. 
Sir John Malcolm Svo. lfi< bds. 

Collections trom the Greek Anthology. By 
the late Rev. R. Bland and others \ new editloii> 
by J. H. Meilvale# £sq , F.8*A, 8vo. 14*. 





THE pRAMA, 

more th|M& ulmUy lisrm duriiif 

Tike lefiMipe m>ea» to here t&reetei^ leniT befora it cumi ead adM It ^ 
eoma mA actually oloted tbe doori of ektr.4ieatKe8>-^f all saire oti O ’ i*l a e iwyii»A more 
Im • ptuUUo ireiief than a iKibUc affliMm | to far, at least, at the ViM hemdi 
emt oosooemed. Of novelty, at Drury DMifi and Covent* Garden^ tl^eexiM been 
none* ^ M» lAyorte has wisely abstained from expenditure that pfodnoee noiiglitl 
ehd C^^in Polbih was but little disputed to go out with a flash^telitoitiate Ua 
oaneer in glory, fie has given place to Mr. Bunn ; and Mr. Bunn, aa the new 
leseee^ has yet had time to satisfy us as to whether he means to oontiinka the M 
phm or to intent and follow a new. We shall wait with cousiderahls diudety do 
aaoenain bis decision upon this matter. If he can do no better than hie pradeoisilir 
hat dons^ why then 

“ Farewell, a long farewell,” 

to all the greatness of old Dniry, and to all hopes of its prosperity. 

The Eu^ish Opera Company, at the Adelphi, is proceeding well, and we under* 
ftand successfully. Few men have higher claims upon public support than Mu* 
Amold^^no theatre a better right to anticipate patronage on the part of all who 
regard the drama. Mr. Morris, at the Haymarket, has contrived to secure a very 
efficient corps dramatujiue^-^efficieni we say, taking the present state of the profhs* 
sion*’ into consideration ; for perhaps, within the last half cent^y* there has not 
been to lamentable a lack of talent — either original or acquirea.-.-wherewUh to 
support the acted drama. Our great lights have either gone out or gone 
Kean in the doctor's hands, Kemble in America, Young enjoying the u/itcm, 
and Maeready — we know not where. It is, therefore, to Warde, and Vming, and 
Koan, junior, and a few more of Uie true melo*dramatic school, that Shaksp^re it 
to be confidedr^if he he foohhardy enough to show his once honoured countenance 
upon thejiodrds of either of the ‘Miig” houses. We look, with deep anxiety, to 
the coming of a time when matters will !>e otherwise — when genius may l>e fostered, 
encouraged, and rewarded, as in the days when to write for and to act upon the 
stage were considered among the higher and more noble efforu of which the biimali 
mind is capable. Our notice of this month cannot embrace the new drama of Mr. 
Sheridmi Knowles ; and we regret it. Although %ve do not chiss him with the 
Beaumonts and Fletchers and Massingers, the persons of the liettcr age of 
English dramatic literature, we estimate him sufficiently high to hail with pleasure 
auy production from his pen. If he stands almost alone, at the present moment, or 
at least far above all competitors, it is not because there are none that caa compete 
with him, but because tbeie are none t^^t will, while it is neiilier honourable nor 
profitable so to do. A lietter era i.s, we trust, at hand— >He have sunk so low that 
it would be difficult to siuk deeper. 


FINE ARTS. 

THR WAlXn COLOUR GALLERIES. 

The water colour galleries, old and new, are now open to the public. Both have 
deserved well, and laith will, doubtless, lie successful. It is known that the elder, 
however liigh may l>e its merits, is a sort of monopoly. It consists of a company 
from whence competition is comparatively excluded. Its members have hud thw 
recompense ; they have earned it, and they have had it. The tvsw*— the assodatad 
society have aibpted another plan, one more in keeping with the character of tl^ 
age— more liberal ; we will add more just. This body will also meet with its 
reward. They will earn it, apd they will have it. 



FKOCEfiDiNGS OF SOCLES. 

BOYix# tHArmrTfoWtf 

Mr. Fma^^md a lee^re mi Mr. BitaalV 
Mr. iirfroal Ut^y raired an oontl^ligMr a 

pht mi4^mai^^ut€Aim, ohe oa eatik One m thme u ilia lialf of an atili 
lOOIt sMi tha other the half of anarehtOft. TW portioir of a hridva whidh ll 
ihtMi formula 4ll.^in. In width and ddfi. in length; it waighi ahotit m toni, k 
loaded at taa ahorter end with 1 tons of iron, to heep it in e^iilpoiae i Mk hnilt 
of brkfcand^Eainan cement, and stands upon no other support than theymir ; tiOr 
was am otibar oanteriug used in its construction than two or Ihrea siliiul iManda, 
whkdi hung from the structure itself. These extraordinary lasults arise from ^e 
use of tbs In the upper courses of brick*work, of which the bridge consists. The tbs 
are of hoop^iron, about three-quarters of an inch wide and one*fifth thick ; these 
are here and there embedded horizontally in the cement, making the joints, and 
trussing, as it were, the bridgej and presenting the projecting arms constitute by 
the semi-arches from falling. Tliey support the arches in a manner equtvnl^to 
that of the powerful and costly centering usually referred to in the oottstntctiou Of 
large arches. Mr. Faraday explained these points, and the manner in which the 
praccioal details were carried on, hy reference to experimental trials, drawings, and 
a model, u|>on a large scale, of a proposed bridge over the river Thames. The 
anticipated advantages of the mode are, the use of cheaper materials than stone*— 
of substances lighter, not only in their specilic weight, but because of the smaller 
quantity required,— diminution of the workmanship, ami, consequently, of ex- 
pense, — ^less costly foundations and centerings, — ^avoidance of seUlemeatB,«i«-Ead 
non-interference with the river beneath. The value of the Roman cement in the 
proposed mode of construction, its hardness, its adhesion to iron, wood, or even 
nempen ties, were stated, and illustrated by many trials : and important uummicsl 
results were given upon these and correlative points. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. * 

To George Biddell Airy, Pbimian Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge, the Society’s medal was this year awarded, for a paper, read beibre the 
Royal Society, on an Irregularity of Uoiig Period in the Motions of the Earth and 
Venus. Amongst the less perfect parts of the system developed by Newton, may 
be reckoned tliat which relates to the cause of certain small irreg^ilarities or dfs- 
turbanoes in the niotion of the planets. After a lapse of sixty years, Clairaut was 
the first that investigated the method by which the cause of the planetary disturb- 
ances i» explained; and their effect computed. From the time of Clairaut to the 
present, the list is but small of those who have ventured to attack this profound and 
intricate inquiry. In it, however, are to be found the names of D'Alembert and 
Euler, (who, with Clairaut, may be considered the founders of the planetary 
theory,) La Grange, and La Place, by whose researches it was shown, that the 
apparent an(glnalies in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, which seem^ at one 
time to impair the New'tonian system, have only tended more effectually to 
strengthen and confirm it : but Professor Airy's is the first successful attempt made 
by any Englishman, since the time of New&m, to improve the planetary tables; 
and in the paper alluded to, his investig.ition8 leave behind those of Euler, La 
Grange, and La Place, although the latter was assisted by Ihiahhardt. 

BATH I.nPUART ANn PUILOSOPlIlCAI. INSTITLTION. 

At a recent meeting Dr. Kay re.id a paper on the Krei’t Posture of tho Body, 
IBS peculiar to Man,” of which the following is a brief outline : 

After congratulattng the Aleeting upon the formation and increasing prosperity 
of the Institution, and expressing a hope that, in the absence of ether oommnnkih 
tions, his present ‘‘ feeble, and perhaps premature effort, to advance the objects 
contemplated in Us establishment,*’ would shield him from the charge of Intrusion, 
and insure to him, “ as a volunteer in the newly formed corps,” the lenient clemency 
of hi» fellow associates ; Dr. Kay made some general remarks ujwm tho study of 
natural history, more especially that branch of it which embraces man and the 
inferior animals | tracing the superiority of the former to his moral and intellec- 
tual relations with the w'orld around him. As constituted lord of the cre:itlon, man 
walks forth in all the pride and majesty of undisputed authority— unquestioned 
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PnmMuiftiffiSoetakt^ 


tnwemMjr. It it tnifl. die Utwat tribes aiiiaulii, Hie ^ nnliaiited* 

Ms dM[M!tSe nrty, iM iMt^ hum, end MMble, end diqwrt HMtMelret lor wj 
jHemvat «t his i» triie, * the fear ol men, imd the dmiid ^ urti^lii nmr ypim 

Itet of the’ earth, and tip(») every /nwl of the iiir, upon ali 
4lie aUd ett the of theeer^t ie true, they iiiatinetn^ iilP^ 4is 
ft{ifHre«iAf IM he^e themeelves lo thde a^lu^te and secret place# of anA 

leiiae lami tlto aolttary tenant of the at a distance wait Irii hll 

«wy mdvetAent, djedainjng closer int^ew. All this man knows aiH ANtile, and 
wemld fain it trere otherwise ; and yet, the fear whldi hastens Hhmty 

wo^d not be enslaved — and the caution that prompts to watotuNum^^ 

Ittte same of the most pleasing and interesting sul>jects of his study ^¥h# yhnter 
antidpaied an objection that might lie raised as to the expedient^ olT seelui^to 
establish a position generally admitted,***-<observing very Justly, that pediliannes 
might exist in various animals, and yet the precise character of these dHTerences 
wmeh constitute generic distinctions, not always he equally eonspif>uoiM*--^i if 
apparent, duly appreciated — the peculiarity might exist, and yet its speeide aMMSve 
bsi dhBctilt of demonstration.*’ Reference was made to several authors who had 


baoadied the opposite doctrine — Moscati, in a paper published in 1771i and entitled 
♦*Von der Korperlichen evesentlichen unterscliiede Zwisdien der structur dOr 
Thiere, und der Alenschen and to Monhoddo, in his well-known work. 

In the prosecution of liis subject. Dr. Kay endeavoured to show— first, that th# 
erect posture is adapted to the ixin formation of the human subject ; and, secondly, 
that it is peculiar to man. That to preserve this posture, it is re(piisite — first, that 
the parts should be so disposed as to be mamtHined in a state of equilibrium ; 
secondly, that the centre of gravity should fall within the space occupied by the 
feet ; thirdly, that the feet should have a surface sufficiently broad and secure for 
idle purpose <k standing *' In support of the first propositiou, Dr. Kay entei*ed into a 
particular enumeration of the priiuipal anatomical peniliarities observed in the 
human frame j showing the beautiful adaptati<m of each to its respective office, con- 
sidered in relation to the erect attitude. This desi'ription, though highly vseientific, 
would hardly, we conceive, possess sufficient interest for the general and unprofes- 
sional reader. — The second iiKpury w'as then distMissed, \ iz whether the'* erect 
posture Js pecultar to man,” This’ led the writer M a brief rec'apitulation and 
aummary of the preceding peculiaiities of organization, and to the introduction of 
others not previously named. Fnim the centie ol gravity not falling within the 
Space occupied by the feet — from tlic relative situatioii and connexion of therraninm 
trith the vertebral column — from the pnrciuilar construction of the inferior ex- 
tremities— it was clearly proved, that the line of gravity must always be distorted 
while thequadiuped supports itself on two feet only; whence the inference was 
fairly deduced, that “man is the only animal possessing the essential requisites in 
the necessary degree,** It was not denied that some nnimals, c. g, the lamr, ape, Ac. 
might lie taughi to walk erect, or to assume the attitude f*f the taore distinguished 
bip^— but it was, nevertheless, maintained., that this position, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, always appears irksome, constrained, and painful. In 
proof of thie assertion, the Simiu saiyrus of I Ii.naBUs, or Oiirang outang, was 
selected from the class Qiuidrum, and as approx! m it ing nearest in its external 
character to man — vari<»u8 eminent authorities were cited, (C'uvier, Deamaud, 
VcHrman, Ac.) to show tliat, tViough this ape, or, as it lias been not inaptly styled, 
“burlesque upon human nature," resembled man in the construction or dispoaltton 
of certain parts, it in reality formed no exception to the general rule. Tiie follosv- 
ing conclusions were regarded, therefore, as legitimate — I sc, That of all the inferior 
animals, the Simla satynis approaches nearest in its general foi*m to the human 
subject. — 2d, That tin's* animal can and does occasionally support itself in the erect 
posture, though with apparent difficulty. — 3d, That the .same horizontal, semh 
depending posture, or that observed by the quadntmaiid inclifdtig, 1$ natural and 
proper in the Ouraug-outang, in common with all the ape tribe.-- 4th, That though 
it resembles man in various particulars, there exist difierencea suffitdontly well 
marked, to show' that man could never degenerate into an ourang^tang, nor an 
Ourang-outang be elevated to tlie rank of the human species, we ahall cmiclude 
Our notice of Dr, Kay’s paper in his own words z “Jlitherto we have confined our- 
eelves to the consideration of man as intended to preserve tho WCt |M)it»tn— WO 
have, as yet, spoken of him as differing from the brute only In his external form, 
his OUtWjird character— but there is a dignit]^ a majesty, it would SOCm, in the 
httttmn countonanoe, which strikes awe and teim into the brute tMdiit. It Is true; 



Proceedingi if 


lit 


man i« aadowet with mason— it i«tnm, ganins IWhiana ^ fim of Uiinw^tla 

tmoiViidom ait« fSuhHned at tho aoptaft of his )»!»»» ^ mndors oto«||mhi|J^ jWf 

music of his notmt hut Inwe^ that stately^ toweritt|f ihs^ If flilis 

|H>ssibl& m itlaral with the brute t and aribat vouidanaaon aumW^im f (t H 
mmiktm) what his genius? His boasted tataft md fiommimdiiif.^s)di|d^^ 
what f It may be fancy— Imaadnatloa, with Wr 

same Almlgity ^at which singled out a Kdlmcdiadtuimf^i^ male him a tery haaiN^ 
of the dsftk^em the same ]>ower which created xmin as l%is, i^ln to he 
forth in mints Onerg^s and in a moment to reduce every humim bemg to the afeace 
of the dtSgmeed monarch — ^from that moment, methinks^ man^fronld eeiM to lord 
it over thO'Wute— tlie fear of him would go forth upon the mUTth no imire— the 
hungry hoa and the famished tiger, no longer recognising the human foiWIy would 
mark hikh out at their prey, and glut their savage appetites with his blood* 
Pronaque cum spectent animalia ceetera terram, 

Ofl homine sublime dedit ; eedlumque tueri 
, Jussi t, et ercctos ad sidera tollere vultus« 


VARIETIES. 

Houte and Hlndow Duiy.-^A. notice on this subject lias just been printed, by 
order of tlie House of Commons. The sums paid by each county are— BedfoMl 
eM2/. 2r. H'/., Berks 25.601/. (U. lOr/., Bucks 14,924/. 10«. Old., Cambridge 
16,462/. ««. Oid., Chester 23,421/. 18». lljr/., Cornwall 13,062/. 14«. lHd,,Cttin- 
berlaiid 6.050/. 1«. l}d., Darhv 14,622/. 59. .3|r/., Devon 48.662/. 5f. l|d., Dorset 
16,205/. 17#. 0//., Durham 14,7«8/. 3#. lO^r/, Essex 42,754/. 12jr. lOid., Dloncestef 
6l,5in/. 10#. Old., Hereford 10,063/. 12# 6d , Hertford 23,701/. 1#. 6d., Huntingdon 
5,216/. 9# l^d., Kent 80,577/* 17^* Hd., Lancaster 163,066/. 3#. 5fd., Leicester 
18,178/ IJts- Ofd., Lincohi 25,68:3/. Os. lOfd, .Aliddlesex 1,030,857/. 12#. lOirf., 
Illouinouth 6,355/. 10# 5</., Norfolk 331. tf70/ 18# 7 Jd, Northampton 16,600/* 6#. 
6}d., Nortlumii)(U*Iand 22,762/ 1# 8jd., Nottingham 10.444/. 1#. 4fd., Oaford 
18,118/. 4#. 2d., Kiitlaiul 2,250/. 0u2y., Salop 20,:366/. 15# 4id. Somerset 109»241/. 
2#. 74d., Southampton 53,220/. DB 114d» Stafford 27,167/. 18s. 3}d., Suffolk 
25,0.32/. 18#. md., Surrey 101,:34i/ 13#. 61'/., Sussex 64,052/. 2#. lOJd., Warulck 
44,504/. 0#. O^d., Webtmorelainl 6,06:3/. 8#. 4#d , Wilts 22.353/. I#. 8Jd., W^urcester 
25,781/. 1#. 6|d , York 100.519/. 1#. O^d, Tl»e places which pay most are West- 
minster, London, Hath, Liverpool, Southwiirk, Brighton, Bristol, Manchester* 
Birmi^ha.m, Clieltetiham, Hull, Newcastle, Norwich, and Leeds, each of which 
placeSvpays above 10,000/. ; (iieeinvicli comes next. 

Judget^ Sninnei and Rrfiird A/huHtnecs —A return of the amount of Judges** 
Salaries and Retired Allowaiin’s vinee 1702 has just been printed by order of the 
House of Commons The salary of the (’hiet Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
was, ill 1702, 4,000/., and those of the Cliief Jiistict* of the Common Pleas and 
Chief Baron of the Kxcliequer, each 3,500/, whilst the salaries of the other Judges 
were each 2,400/., not including lees. AngmiMitatious to thise salaries took place 
in 179ft and !80ft, and in 1825, wJien the salary of the Chief Justice of the Court 
of King's Bench was rtxtwl at 10,000/., that of the Chief Justice of Common Pleas 
at 8,0(M>/., the Chief Baron of the P^xchequer utJjOOOf, and each of ihe other 
Judges at 5,500/. The retired allowance of the Chief Justice of King*s Bench, in 
1799 was 3,000/., and of the Puisne Judges 2,000/ — fn 1813 the retired allowauoqs 
of the Ciiief Justices were angmeirted 800/, and those of the Puisne Judges 600/* 
eacii. A further augmentation took place in 1825, making the total amount of tliO 
retired allowanm atpi*es€nt — for the Chief Justice of ihe King’s Bench, 4,000/) for 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer) 
3,750/. ; and for the Judges, 3.500/. TIic sulaiy of the Lord Chancellor, in 1799) 
was 5,000/., exchiii|ive of foes. These fees, in 1832, made the salary amount to 
about 14,700/. No change took phu'e in the fixed salary from 1702 until last year^ 
when the salary of the Lord Chancellar was fixed at 14,000/ , with a retii^ aifow- 
ance of 6,000/* The salary of the Master of Bolls is now 7,000/.^ and that of the 
Vice Chancellor 6,000/.| with a retired allow’ance of 3,750/. each. 

From a parliamentary return, printed by order of the House) itappears that there 
are 50,799 licemed viaualiers iu Ikgland, and than 24*293 of that number brew 



^nir <Am beer. In the fkm^try,^here ere^ 1,S(49 vid^aellm, end l,iU 

6^MMrmebeei(, h^XMikac, there 

t0kt hrmt W Minmesterf l,d4d, nudfi? brew t In SlMijMU. md 
ml mmi wlilln iHi^B^lMUKi di«meft, wit^ 1,437, only 142 hrew^md^ JUiverpOoJ* 
1,210« In Rnading, 47 out of 314 ; in Noa^wi^l, 42 out 
1,053. 1^0 number of lioenmnitiwers in 
Bt^liMli end ike ntiinber of p^^ni licensed for the gen0ra||iile of (laert 


mjptm h 1«7o2 1 ^wid me xuunber of p^^ni licensed |or the genOr 
nxi4 •i!h<l''%rei«r their own, is 13,102./ The brewors in Scotliuid Im And 
lNll||MmAin 216. Theexpok of heeih Ihrom the United BatigMiLs A|he«lnte 

lydyAo 73,130 b||T^ of nrhioh 26,681 go to the Bast Indies, add 12,181 totho 

iRit todies. ^ ^ ■* 

Tike Smtors* Funit.-^Chaneerif. — An account of this important fuAid^^ toon 

kdd he8»re PArliament. It is a fund arising from a per ccntage otn the of 

miiws in Chancery, and the salaries of the oihrers of the Court of Ckekeetf are 
^Mdd'dnt of it. In 1800, the fund was invested in stork to the amount of 643,177^* 
The dividends amount^ to 10,544/. and the salaries paid out of It 4^6^* 
After 181% the fund and the salaries greatly increased In 1632, the total Aniimxnt 
edtdbe fund invested in stock was 2,146.007/. The dividends amounted to 5%242/ , 
and salaries to 45,077/^ leaving a balance of r>4,000/>4>nt of the dividends. 
lAie salaries comprise those of the Lord Chancclloi, the Vice Chancellor, the 
Accountant General, Registrars, their clerks, and the iHiriers. 

« 

The receipt stamp duties for 1832 amounted to 23,032/ Or. lid. on twopenny 
stamps; 28,^9/. 7*- Id. on threepeiiii\ ; 38, .‘<24/. 13« 3t/. on sixpenny; and 46>485/. 
Idt.on shilling sumps. A total of 145,200/. 0« 3d. 

The following return of the number and property o|dtinatics Condned under the 
authority of the Crown, has l>een made to the House of Commons ; — 

£. s. d. 

* 889 liunatics, whose annual incomes are . « • 209,158 1 9 


57 have less than 100/ per ann., .'xmouu ting to . • 3,254 11 9 

61, who haie 100/., but less than 200/. • • . . 8,6*75 2 0 

50, who have 200/, but less than. *K>0/ . . . 12,1.H0 0 3 

31, who have 300/, but leH.s than 400/ * • • 10,050 15 lO 

152 who have 400/. and upwards .... 23.5,047 11 11 

48 , whose incomes are not ascertained • • « 000, (KMl 0 0 


£200.158 1 9 

The number of quarters of malt whiih paid duty from the 10th of October 
1881, to the 10th of October, 1832, w^as 4,84.5 828. The amount of duty was 
4,976,694/. 19s. Od. Ihe number ofrquurters usked in distillation in the United 
BUngeiam for the same period was 440,756*. 

BanAjt . — The amount ol monies invesU'd in S.ivings’ Banks an^ Friendly 
Sac^elles in the United Kingdom, and standing in ;}ie names of the Commissioners 
dkr idle Reduction of National Debt, is 13,540,030/ 7^, lOd The investment of 
this capital is — in 3 per cents, 6,513,050/ ; 3^ pei cents., 592,015/. 8«. fid. ; JEx* 
chequef bills, 1,839,000/. U. 

The amount of the expenses paid hy the Treasury on account of (ximmittees of 
the House of Commons for the year 1832, was 9,076/ 12ir. 3d. The most expensive 
items are, Committee on East India Ailaiis, 1,018/. lOn ; lush Tithes, 771/- 15r.; 
Disturbed State of Ireland, 1,091/. 18# ; Factories’ Kegulaiion Bill, 1,577^. 0<. 6d. 

D^/. — England and Wales feed 30,000,000 of sheep, each of wiiich yields a fleece 
dffour pounds weight, or 144 millions of pounds, w'hich, at h. Mr pound, is worth 
7»460 ,o6o/. These, manufactured, produce 20,000,000/, leaving % profit of 
12,600,000/. per annum to the various manuiactuicrs, 

Coa/#— By a return to the House of Commons, the quantity of 0oala,4ailm, and 
duders impofteil into London in 1830, amounted, iftiaij In 1831^10 

9^645,292 tons ; and in 1832, to 2,139 078 tons. .* . 

ffe/ca.^The imports of raw cotton manufactured in this countsy to 1761 ware 
5,600)000 lbs. ; in 1800, it had increased to 80,000,066 ito* 1 to 1620, to 
' Ito.; to 1830, to m, 000, 000 lbs. ^e atinttca vefae il m lets IhaQ 



J^S$0,tK)Q j|^«fi;l!^ or lwmltySY€^ dmi» «« mai<if m^mm ongo^ed in WMipj^^ 

1^ ip(OoAi|| 0 «t(»r lilone 187iO00 i^ersoiu aro engogedi in «ile ^ 

iS^i latUa Cmpfuny's Dehu — It appears liy acooeOts teceintly 
of the East India Company sonount to 30^774^0^- ; 
by ^i^peans, aact 7)360,102(. hy tmtiires. ^ ^ \ 

The persons employed under the ttted eif IBxoMi in fisnilaiidf fi^ 

the OpItLi abnillni? of the salaries paid them fpr Jhlii||gi|||ie(^^ of Januai^f 
I8»a, ® Parlnimentary return, 

omyhi^,a»^UOjmus.iw. ^ 

Pbleniic Fat'k, Dublin, contains 1758 statute acn^'^ndlosed by a di^ 
acres of are appropriated to the Government, and the to the 

accommodation. The annual outlay for improvemeuts and jnaintenanoe is itpoii^'^ 

average l^Oi. 


A petdrn of the number of commitments under the game laws, ftwjr&h lit of 
November 1831, to the 1st of November 1832, has been ma<le to the Hocise of 
Commons. We select those where tbev appear most numerous. Aylecb)oity,*f84| 
Dury 8t. Kdmund's, 117; Cambridge, 43 ; Derby, 100; Devisses, 165; Dorsey 36 1 
Knutsford, 08; Lewes, 77; Maidstone, 00; Oxford, 151; Petworth» 62; 
Preeton, 57 ; Heading, 58 ; Salop, 40 ; Southxvell, 102 ; Stafford, CO ; Winchester, 
) 42 « 


llie number of pounds of soap made in England, from the 5th of Jan. 1832, tO 
the like ]>eriod in 1833, i| 100,104,110 pounds of hard, and 7)847,06f poundc of 
soft. 


Tlie number of Bankruptcies in 1822 jps 1,419; 1823, 1,250; 1824, 1,240$ 
1825, 1,475; lft2CL3,3(>r; 1827, l,«8n; ffilH, 1,510; 1820,2,150; 1830. j^,730$ 
^1831, 1,888; 1832, 1,722— Toul, 10,378 m 11 years. fr 

t Unvilhng f^f a Mmimij. — \n extremely interesting examination of a mummy 
place a few days ago at the Chari iig-cross Hospital, in the presence of severaa 
gentlemen who had been invited by Mr. Pettigrew to witness the process. Itfr, 
IVttigrew having made some remarks upon the subject of mummies genetallyi 
proceeded wuh the development ol the mummy under observation. He remarked, 
that between the different layers of cloth there uas gum and bituminous matter. 


and that the loot was soft, whicli promised well for the authenticity of tho 
mummy — [The general interest now Ijecame very great, and every step was 
watched wuh vhe utmost curiosity ] It was here discovered that the foot was 
gilt ; it was presently diHcmered that the legs were gilt; the hands were lying by 
the sides, and near tlie uhdomen was found « small mass, which appeared as if it 
might have been a p.'ipvms oncred with bitumiuous matter ; the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand weie .strongly gilt. 5Ir. Pettigrew remarked, that a 
mummy which was uiiwrajiped in the lla^maiket some time since occaiiioufid doubt 
whether the gilt was applied at the time, as the accounts bad described the ntdii 
only as being gilt ; but this instance set the matter at rest, flir the body appeare4 
to have been gilt all over. The subject was a male, and the beard was extremid^ 
perfect, i ather curled and red Several insects were found, which had been preyihg 
upon the skin. Some remarkably light, fine crs’-stals were found near the 
blind, and some small pieces of grey svool near the back of the neck. Thetiuummy 
is supposed to havelH^en pieserved in wax. The bituminous matter appeared to 
have been applied exceedingly hot, making the removal of the coverings very 
difficult, hfr. Pettigrew observed that he was sorry there would Hot be time in 
proceed to the exhiniuation of the mouth, in which it was not uncommon to find m 
piece of Q0in» leaning Mr. Pettigrew’s various remarks and his unravelling of thii 
mummy, theidyoire frequent strong expressions of the great satisfaction and gVfirU** 
fication bad afforded. 

Ntw J. HancoiiSr, of North End, Fulham, has^ we are assured, invented 

a oompmM burns under water., and which continues infiammable in any 

Bommuiailhlk wtanisture. It is in all respects similar to the much celebrated 
Oreelt Fii*e* ^ Sb i^qioses to apply it not to human destniction, but to ihe saving 
of the Hvev df It is the most perfect and unerring fuse for blasting 

contrived ; th0 itrnt, namp, and wa^, which often interfere, lieing no hinderanoe to 
its effect and dhl^te action. Itiiay,too« be aaxMff|i»oda^ to time, as a yard 
. XSt$!ntU MO. CXLIX. I 



Ill 




momWt iff mf ^ mr wiw ai^de.’^Xiivrwpf 

An m&wm iMiftnht hu edlcaUted tiuit ilaoe the dlscorer^o# ^ ffev Wdrfd, 
9»94<i ol Ameriow and nUn^| and 1700 from ilm 43M||d if Hoad 

tranaplBTitffd mtp liuropit and tlial them Iteln^f adM tbi 
Injnoinoilim of exotios from Cluiia^ ibi Jndieit Naw UoUandt mdiito parii 
and Africa, and ^ V^xm^ maba Ae variedfa itf w#ki«d 

or finrotpe baa boon ^ 

House of Commmiff ifnoi 11% I^Wi bm 
Idtogotbar 12|629n«84^‘he inquiries which have epf^ipost pf tl4ff%»ai nra lb® 
Carrickfergus electiofljj|terie» J ,225/. 9«. ; India affairff, l,d W U, i ^rtnrhod 

atate of Ireland, UOOffinO* ; Factories Regulation Bill, 1577A 0«. Od* Th«ri Iff 
one Item fur the Hegent^street Act of two guineas only. Tlie Dramp^ BitffralnrO 
Committee cost 175/. Ov ; the Waterloo New-street Bill, 13/. 15<. ; Windffor and 
Buchinghatn Ralaoes, 200/ 5«. ; oiril list rharges, 15/. 1^.; steam^carrlagee, 74/. ; 
B^eaham Disfranchisement Bill, 432/. 10«. Oirf. ; Irish tithes, 771/- 10^>l Weil 
^dia cohmies, 394/. 8«. ; silk trade, 057/. 7a ; Bank Charter, 380/ ; slavery, 0914 
|fe| Idrerpom Election Bill, 151/. l?^*; observance of the Babbath. 292/. !•«* 
tH 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Paefinaiion^^At tbe meeting of the Acad/imie do Medicine, Paris, of the 20th 
ultimo, M. Gerardin read a report of the state of vacrinatiou in France, by which 
it appeared that, since 1827, the number of persons vaccinated bad diminished very 
nearly qn® half 1 This fact is worthy the attention of the committee In oiir own^ 
country, now occupied in investigating the vaccine question. It appears that from ^ 
time the functions of the Vaciine Board of France and the mabotffnanoe 
iraccination were intrusted to the Academy of Medicine, aided by a dffw prises 
distributed annually by tlie Government to the most aealmis inoculators, tho 
number of persons subjected to the protecting influence of the eow«poat hsff 
gressively diminished. The event alluded to took place nine years a|p> \ and the 
apprehension of the consequences has recently become so great, that, in a paper of 
tne 28cb uU. which now lies before us, the press is uiged to oo-m>eraie with the 
Academy in procuring the interventhm of authority." In 1827 the number 
Vaociiiated in France was 404,496 ; in 1891 it amounted only to 214,380 I — 

ThB number of refugees at present |n Prance, who have borne arms In nnsuceewtllil 
fevolfs against tyranny, of otherwise suffered in the cause of liberty, ampuniff to 
tielween 8,000 and 10*000 persons. The French Government, with a g^erojdty 
Varely equalled, has obtained from the Chagihi^e foe tbeir sujmorl a mm of 
^|009,000 francs, or about 200, QQO/. This exemplary act of beneficence received 
|30t only the support of the legislature, but Bps anticipated by the apalous wishm of 
Ihe peo^ of France. 

TV Vfitim TVg^.-— In Franee« in 1831 1 the cotton spun was 74,000,0001b«.| 
liesidea the Rritiih yam smuggleii through Flanders. In Alsace, power looms am 
Incmasiog fast. Average wages of spinneis, 5f. 8d. ; time of labour, 12 to 14 hourt. 
In Swiuerland in 1831 tbe cotton spun was ]8,81C,0001bs. No.40o(MMi t4iA 
Whm cotton is 8d. 9<5th ; wages 4«. Sd, ; wages in similar mills in Briudn, Os. 4A 
Jn the Prussian and Rbeniah Provinoes in 18^ the cotton spun was 7,000,00<Nbs, 
Ikiwer looms have been profitably introduced. In Saxony, qottfm Sj^nning is just 
cominenci n g, and fast angmentlng^ in I89| there was spun l,200,000lbs. cotton } 
nveram wages 3s. 6cl. They spin as cheap as tbe British as high as No. bO warp, 
«nd No. 80 weft* In Dombardy iu 1831 the pot^ ppun wgi 4j|0OO|O<Mllfas. In 
Austria U is fast advancing ; iu 1831f l3,000,CiO(fibs. ; av^lbge Wl^eff 8«* 9iifi lit 
India, tV new mill, twelve mOes above Calcutta, works every dffry, il h<m*i w 
#eek. The aplnner xuauagiitg one mulq earns u. 94* i his pleeffs (three inunbar) 
f<4 to If. each. No. 20 to No. 40^ In the ymted Btetei, ig tpi the potten ppun 
|N77i580,0001b«. 



Fmign 
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tb« Fniudi QflVfrmni 
Yen •ttiMilMi,«na #4, 


lont dfulng tte prmlffJW ^ All d<M|i«|| fy^lM MNWm 
•n*wjiw»iM»o if4,0Q5 died, itt tha dep|Miqim| m tnn SWnt tha fummlf mw 
44, 8U OMea 91,491 prwMf^isi. In F«|dll, Me (W( «f llljni 4)18 

^ $$• Ptie^m^kj^Xkaitm fwt IM, tl ‘ " 

«en civ^iAl wotk^, Mohttivek ni #re otlierst which i 
ic of Its fficttihcra. lndbpefkd«n|l«4>f otMiuitliiir i 



» thll tKldtlhliMI 
csoltttlvclv of 9^ others^ which were lottfufclf 
hysom of Its fficttihcri. Indbpe0a«fi|l^4>f otMimtlyig ^o midcr&ldiuip of 
li cciOfdf»l#'*^t»ssisiri Flore, which the AwttonF kilmted to the OHMtt 
emioont h^RtimUts in RumIh, it has also instiinted a sciiiMfte of consldeitthle 

lm])OMnieil namely, the aicertainingr of the baromeiiie hokhlti' on the shores of 
the Ballh^ under the care of Messrs. Kupffer and Lenih. ^ ^ 

There stc e number of forest ucaderoies In Oermanvi nartlcularly <n the twisll 
itetes of central Germany, in the Harts, Thuringia, ic< The principal breathes 
fanght in them ere the following ?— Foiest botany, mineralogy, annlngyt^eimitXT* 
hy which the learner is taught the natural history of forests, and the ft^tna} re)*- 
tfons, dtc., of the difTerent hingdoins of nature. He ia also instruq^d }is l^c care 
and chase of game, and in tlie surveying and cultivation of forests, so as tO ti^er- 
stand the mode of raising all kinds of wood, and supplying a new growth as fas ^ 
the old is taken away. The pupil is, too, instnicted in tlie administration cM^ 
forest taxes and police, and all that relates to forests considered as a r6reniie.j 

The niimher of languages spoken in Europe are 587, Asia 937, Africa 
America 1,004, making in all a total of 3,004. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

PssKalPS no department of gardening requires more sklU ^lan the laying oat of 
grounds. The culture of plants and tilling of the ground are compamtively medha- 
ttical, and may he practised liy persons of the meanest capacity ; but to lay oUt 
grounds requires a portion of mind as well as teolinical skill. \ landscape gardmior 
ohould luive somewhat of a paiiiter^s e\ e ; he should be able to conceive the Idea of 
a whole, and should under.«>taiid how to eiecutc detached parts in such a maimer 
as to make each appear perfect in itself, and yet to combine harmoniously with the 
rest. It is had taste to have a highly aicbiteaural villa set down B%uptly in the 
midst of park scenery. A house is avowedly entirely a work of art, and there 
should be a gradual transition from it, by means of gardens, Ac., also felptraying 
marks of the hand of roan, to the wild beauties of nature. Agreeably to mis prin- 
ciple, the ground nearest the housp should be highly apd richly cultivated, and 
ahould dismay something of an architectural character in its forms and general qp- 
nearanoe ; it should consist of beds of flowers planted in masses. These bads may 
lie of any kind of geometrical shapes, always taking care, howeveri to have the 
forms such as to harmonize with each other, so as to produce a whole, and In such 
positions that one could not be displaced or substituted for another without deat^y- 
‘ing the effect. It is a fundamental principle in laying out gi’oundS| thq| 
should he either a real or an apparent reason for every curve. A knot of tawOft, 9 
bed of dowers, a statue, or a vase, will suffice to excuse a bend in tha Widh or 
plqntatioiu which, without some such object, would lie extremely tmsatlsfhot^ to 
the eye. In pleasure-gnrtmds nothing can have a m^e beau|ifilt ^eot a 
due smooth green lawn, ivith a few low evergreens jutting out upon it wl|h thpir 
branches touching the ground, in such a manner as to break tlie formahty of a 
etraighti or oven curved, uiihroken line as a boundary. A smooth green itvqif 
however, can pnly be obtained where there is an open space, as grass never growi 
well under trees, and is liesides difficult to clip and keep In order* pug eqi# baa 
piso a had effect among trees, and ormsions a great deaf of labour to |eep neat. 
The best mode is to cover the ground with ivy, whic)l will look wpll both 
mer an4 winter^ and wdll soon form an excellent coveHn| ( it wlh imt iqjure nhe 
tim, and w^U rather serve to protei't the nH>ts from the frost. A f^vr ferns mey 
bo introduced annobg tlie trees with excellent effect, and nothing is doer iu t]ie 
process of vegetation than to watch their \olute-)lke heads slowly unrolling them- 
selves, and expanding into large^ spreading, fan-like leaves. 

CVimie^GKfliwricwThb foUowiQff i« from dm Mh edlUon of ihg 

l 2 
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<< Cod« of Agriculture,’^ p. 433, and its object is to bring Into extensive tiso, as a 
iSeld crop, a plant hitherto cultivated in our gardens as a carious md rather pretty- 
looking annual It is a subject of luitonishmeut, that this vatuable |)Iaut (the 
Trifolemn incarmtum) should not] hare l>eeii long ago introduced into this oauntry^ 
and cUltirated on an extensive scale* If sown in autumn, after a wop o^potatoeil^ 
or o^er xootSi it produces next spring a crop fkt to be cut fbr soiling cattle^ eight * 
days ctkdier than lucern, and a fortnight before red clover. Care,^ however^ must 
be taken to have good seed, and not to sow it too deep. It prodOiMll tiro exeellent 
crops in one year, the first of which should be cut as soon as it comes into dower, 
and the second will produce a considerable quantity of seed. From its early growth 
in spring, when other articles for feeding stock tvuth advantage are so difficult to 
be obtained, it is likely to become a valuable aequisitioii to British husbandry. If 
this clover— “the seed of wliieh is, we believe, to be liad in considerable quantity of 
the seed merchants of tin's country — be sown in spring, it is considered that it will 
produce a full crop in Scotland in the months of J uly or August, and must be of great 
Value to those on whose lantls the common red clover does not succeed, or where 
the crop may have partially failed. It is proper to remark, that it is an annual 
it, and therefore should be only employed in alternate husbandry. 

obtaininff improved rtunetiehin Corn . — “ I would suggest/’ says a correspondent 
le Gardener’s ISlagnziiie,’* “ the advantages which prol»ubly might he derived 
sowing, ill the same lield, the seed not of one sort of wheat only, but the seed 
of various sorts ; so that when the wheat comes into blossom, the |>olleji from each 
may be dilTused among the intermixed wheats, and thus give rise to a new and 
better seed or grain. It is a weU-kimwn fact, that numberless varieties are pro- 
duced among liowcrs, take the pop]>y for instance, by sowing in the same bed 
the seeds of difiereut kinds. And Mr. Knight has shown what may l>e done by 
fertilizing one sort of }>ea TV’ith the pollen of another. Yet, so far as I know, 
agriculturists have never yet availed tlieinselve.s of these facts, in regai‘d to the 
cultivation of that staff of life, wheat corn. It is obvious that, for tbejaueces-s of 
thi.s experiment, all, or the greater part, of the different sorts of wJm™ should 
come into blossom at tlie same time. Tliose wlio w ish to adopt pradbilBally this 
suggestion may do it, even this season, very couvcnieiuly, by transpl^tiuigt as soon 
as the frosts of spring are pasb plants of different kinds of wheat into wwk other's 
immediate society.” 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Bail/oads . — A patent has been lately granted toll, Scrivenor, Esq., tlic Secretary 
of the British Iron Company, for an improvement in th<j constructiuii of Iron Rail- 
woys, which appears likely to be attended with important results, in reference to 
this extensive braiieli of our manularturcs. It may be m^cessary to premise, for tlie 
information of some of our readers, tliat railways luirsist of tw'o parts, the rail 
itself, and the chair or pedestal on wliicli tho chair rests ; that iKith of these were 
formerly made of cast iron, and that CAst iron lor such purposes is a very inferior 
material to wrought iron, being much jes.s calculated to resist any of the sudden 
jars or strains to which railways are peeuliarly liable. About twelve yeats since, 
a Mr. Birkensiiaw obtained a patent for making the rails of wrought iron insteed of 
east, which was iound to be a great improvement, and consequently came almost 
immediately into general use , but the chairs or )iedestals still eoutinued to be made 
of cast iron tuoiwithstaiiding the obvious disadvuntugeR of such construction), on 
account of tin* supp(;sed impo.sHibiiiiy of rolling iron of the necessai^ shapes for 
constructing the chaiis, unless at a very great increase of expense. This difficulty 
Mr. iScrivenor has suci'ceded in removing. The advantages contemplated by thie 
invention are numerous : — the first and most important to the public is increased 
safety ; the next, reduction of expense to the proprietors of railroads, as well in the 
fu-st cost of laying them down a.s in the bub.Heqnent keeping them in repair. The 
steadiness and saiciy of liie rail depend on the stability and security of the ebaic or 
pedestal on which it rests. These can never be obtained with a chair of Ci^t iroiif 
because that metal is not calcnlnipd to withstand the frequent jars and shocks 
which are occasioned by the i-udden stoppages of the immense widght constantly 
passing along the rails. From this cause the cast-iron chairs frequently crack aud 
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tplit, and eonaefiientl^ become uneafe and nnfit for nte, thereby entailin^r a con* 
stantly i^onirring expense on the proprietors as well as insecurity to the ptiblie. AU 
these evils are intended to be obviated by the chair for which Mr. Scrivener has 
obtainied a paten t^ which, lieizipr made of a h;^tter material, requires less weight of 
iroDf and is therefore less expensive, and can moreover be constructed at the aaine 
worhs as the rail, and the clinirs and rail can consequently be exactly iitted to 
Oldbier, whereas at present, the rails are constructed in one place, and tlia chaira in 
anoth^. 19 iim invention promises to bo attended with equal advantages to the 
public, to the inventor, and to the proprietors of railroads. These are only a few 
of the benefits that will accrue both to the public and to the proprietors of rail-roads 
by tbe use of the patent chair. 

JVeie Oven . — ^Tlns oven is formed of three separate sheets of iron or tin, and is in 
the^form of a segment of a cylinder: in making it, sheet metal of suitable dimen- 
sions is bent round so as to form about three-fourths of a circle, tbe edges are then 
joined by a flat piece, which forms the bottom of the outer case. A second piece of 
sheet metal is then bent into the same form, hut is to be the segment of a smaller 
circle than the first, so that, wlieii slipped into it, there will be the space of an inch 
between them; this, when in its place, is to he riveted to the bottom of the outer 
case. A plate is to he put on at the hack end, and a rirn fixed, enclosing the space 
between the two at tlie front. The spai*e may be iilieii with cliareoal, or other bad 
conductor, or may be ooctipied by air only. Through both these vessels two holes 
for flues are to be made at the top, one near to eacli end, and these are to lead to 
one common pipe, furnished with a damper; another hole is to he made for the 
escape of steam. Ileat is to he applied by a round st(»ve, or furnace, under the 
middle of the oven, a hole being perforated through the bottom sufficiently large iu 
diameter to receive it ; and a ring of cast or of wTought iron is riveted to tbe 
bottom, in order to give tin* requisite strength to this opening. 

A third box, made in the form of the otluT two, constitutes the oven proper. This 
is made exactly in the form of those alreiwly tlescnlx'd, and is to he slipped into ita 
place wdtUiti them, leaving a space betw'ecii it and the second box, and also between, 
its bock end and tlie fust, whicli space is for the passage of smoke and heated air 
from the fire, around the oven to the flues. The bottom of this is exposed to the 
action in consequence of the perforation made through the outer h 

When this lost is secured in its place, a door is to be fitted to it iu the usual wa; 
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' There is no alteration to state in the p^encral 
appearance of the mainifacturlng dibtricts 
aiwee last month ; the imprurement which 
gradually took place in the commencement 
of tbe year has not siifiered a reaction, hat it 
docs not seem to he still advanciiiy. The Lon- 
don wbolevaie houses, which tuipply the coun- 
try shop-keepers with light and fancy articles 
of drapery and mercery, complain that their 
enstomera hove not been disposed to make 
their spring purchases to the extent to whiih 
they generally go at this season. 

In some articles of colonial produce, parti- 
cularly In Coffee, there has heen a considera- 
ble advance in pHee; but, unfortunately, thU 
is not to be traced to a more healthy state of 
trade, but is founded, partly on the prospect 
of deficient crops, and partly on a feellm? of 
apprehension of the intercourse of the mother 
country with her colonies meeting with some 
serious impediment from tbe angry feeling 
W'hieh exists in them, particularly in Jamaica, 
where Lord Mulgrave has been placed under 
the necessity of exercising n vigorous autho- 
rity, in the dismissal of officers high iu com- 
mand. 


The Snear Market has been very firm 
throughout the month, and in the better quali- 
ties of Hrltihli Plantation an advance of Is, to 
Is. iW.per rwt. is still mqintalned—the inferior 
fuily supporting the prices of last month. 

In JiuHt India Sugar there is no alteration to 
state, hut in Mauritius a very considerable Im- 
pruvement has t ikeu piuce during the last 
foitmeht, nmuuntliig to per cwt, good 
111 own being now sxild for dfir. 

The demand for Foreign Sagars baa been 
very dull, until the close of the month, when 
some tonsldeidUle private salee were effected 
at a tiifling advance llavanna, yellow, to 
11,'is. Gd.’, good wldte, 30fi. to SU. ; Pernams, 
low to good white, H-k. to fid. } Bahia, 
good tvhifo, 25*. 

llefined Cigars, which with difficulty sup- 
ported lormer prices early in the month, have 
lately had a tavourable turn, and have ad- 
vuiiiod Crf. per cwt. iu Crashed, and 1*. in 
Lumps j 29s. to 2y*, Cd. being asktd lor the 
former, and the latter selling freely at fils. 

1 he last areuigc pric»* of Su'ai is ]t. .'is. .lid. 

An otraordinnry Advance hat. taken plate 
duiing the^lluit month In the jnecs of all 
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dvserlplloni 6r BrUtah Piirttatton Oofftefl* tout 
more pftrticiilftrly In imrloua qiiln^o 

lltles of irUlt^b have daeo bs, to p«r cwt*« 
good and dne ordinary now eelliug at ddal to 
^8* tlila has aoiUe impulse to the 
rtfigo and Sttit itulU Market, t^hich mu 
tloiiily intif languid, and aome large aalei 
ha?a toaitot made at better prieefl.^Oesrliin, of 
good quality, Me. to fiye. | Sumatrai 50«, to 
&lf*l fit. PomI ngot 040.} Braill« Mr.} Cuba, 
7fii>| and Mooha» for which 68e. waa aaked a 
abort time ago, has sold for 74s, 

There la a tolerably good demand for Brl> 
tlah Plantation Cocoa for home consumption, 
and fine qualities bring 73«. to 74r. } ]00 bags 
of Grenada sold lately by public auction at fiOt. 
to 6fii*| Braail la quoted nominally at Sli. to 
S8s, 

Tbe Cotton Market oontlnues very steady In 
demandi and the quotations admit of no alter- 
ation. 

to Spirits Jhere is but little doing i tbe 
strong Inferior qualities of Jamaica Bum are In 
some demand at Ss. 7d. to is, 9d. Brandy is 
of heary sale at a slight reduction In price; 
the best marks toMiig quoted at 3t. 1 Id. to 4t. 
A parceL of Arrack, ordinary Batavia, was 
sold lately at Ss. Id. to Ss. 8d. from b to 6 above 
pioof. 

The sale of Indigo, which terminated on 
the 22d, affords the following results, indica- 
tive of tbe Improvement in prices . Bengal, 
good and flue shipping, 2d. to 4d. above last 
gale; middling and ordinary shipping and 
oonsumers, 8d. to GA advance i and M adras, 
from last salt's prices toSd. mors. 

The foUowlng Is the Bast India Company's 


deptoratioo for the Tea sale on June dd., 

lbs. 

^ Jtfohen . • « . 

• 1,700,000 

Congou# Campoi, Souchong, 

and 

Pekoe .... 

. 5,100.000 

Twankay and Hyson Skin • 

* 1,200,000 

Hyson * « s • 

4 308,000 

Total • 

* 6,300,000 

Tba quantity dtelarsd it Itn than that of tba 
last anlUi toy 

Bohea # • « . 

» 100,000 


Twankiy aftd Hyson Skin . 100,000 

Tb« Tea IfMet is firm, and Congous are at 
gd, per lb. premium. 

There has been more business done lately In 
Spices^ but without any material alteration in 
prices; large parcels of Pepper have beeu 
sold at 5id. to 000 bags of Pltneuio, at 
4}d. to 4td . ; 700 chests of Cassia LIguea, at 
78s. to yfis.'fid. 

Tbs Wohl hlarket being Scantily tiippUed, 
Ibrmer pric^arc fully maintained. 

Tbe Corn Market has been exceedingly dull 
throughout the month ; the finer fioaUUsa of 


Wbem have wstniatnsd ihiitr firiSM, find hats 
had f steady sale, but the InANTlOf qualUldS 
havd ineved drilh difllctiUy. The tostter quail* 
ties of Barisy arc dscllnlngln price, the season 
for malting being nearly terminated; khd OaM 
sell Keaviiy at former prtcea. Pats and Haatia 
of the best descriptions are somewhat in de- 
mand? vt 

The Ptifidl have uudergoftt but llttio hoe* 
tuation during the last modcb, add the SfHUag 
day, tbe 13th bit , passed oter Sriilioht ttag 
announcement of a defaulter. Bank Stock baa 
risen 7 to per cent , from the prevalent ex- 
pectation that Ministers will not be able to 
enter upon the question of the Charter in tbq 
present Seeslon, and 1 ndla Stock has advanced 
2 to 0 per cent There was an impulse given to 
Spanish Bonds, sboutthsmiddle of the month, 
from the circumstaace of tbe Cortes hsing 
about Co assemble^ but It being ascertained 
that It will be merely a meeting of ceremony, 
prices have relapsed to former quotations ; 
eonic equally groundless expectations gave a 
temporary stimulus to Colombian Bonds. 

Tbe closing prices of the various ptlbUo 
securities on the 95th, were as follows 

BRITISH rVKDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 87 five-elgbtbs, 
three-fourths ; illito for the Account, 67 three- 
fourths, sevcu-elghths^Tbree per Cent. Be- 
d^ced, 66 five-eighths, three-fourtha.-*71tree 
aud B Half per Tent. Reduced, 94 one-fourth# 
three-eighths —Now Three and a Half penr 
Cent., 05 one-fourth, oue-balf— Four per Cent, 
(1030), 101 seren.cighths, 3 olie-elgbth.— In- 
dia Stock, 336 one-boir, 330 otia-half.^Bai)4t 
Stock, 133 one-half, 134 one>hatf.*-^Rjlchequer 
Bills, 49. 50.— India BondH, 35, 27.— Long An- 
QuUiea, 16 seven-eighths, fiftecn-slxtecnibs. 

xonviov ruHDs. 

Belgian Loan, 68 one-fourth, ODe-halC*-Bim- 
f illan Five per Cent, 00 ode-half, L— Chilian, 
20 one-baif, 1 oritf-half. — rolomblan (1654), 
Six percent' I fi, 17.*^ Banish Three per Oant. 
73 onc-half, 73.— Hutch Two and a Half per 
Gent. 40 fivs-tighibs, thrse-foartha.—Hatch 
Five Cent. 64 five-elgbtbs, seven-alghtbs, 
— 'French Five per Csat.-- French Three per 
Cent*— Greek Five per Cent. 86, 7<«'^Netiean 
Six per Cent 31 ons-fcmrtli, thri«»flnttths.«- 
Portttguese Five per Cent. 88 Utts^bilf. I one- 
half— Portuguese New Loan, 5 one-balf# one- 
fourtb, diseooni. — Russian Five per Cent* 
103 one«fourtb, three*foartha.'^paftilh FWa 
per Cent. 19 one-fourth. 

SHAUBB. 

Anglo-Mexlcan Mines, 10, U.— United ditto#^ 
13, 15, 13, 15.— Colombian Mines, 9, 10,— Dal 
Monte, 28, 99.*— Imperial BraaUt 08, 6a.— Bela* 
nos, 130# 145. 
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FHOM UABCH 19, 1833, TO 

M»rch 19.*-D. I. NOAD/ CopthalKcourt, 
Agent A. ISAACS, PettlcoaUUnet fiplUU 
8eld«y rAg*met'c)miil, J. JOWETP, CH'eat 
Qae«fHAr«et, TOfWehlng Irdtunonger. R. 
PtDoiS^Hflcktiey^tartfrnkeeper. J.lKIlV, 
Idpccda, merchant. A. NJCOLL, Conduit- 
Atreet Bond-ttreet, tailor* W. DAWSON, 
Yeodoii, Yorkeliire, grocer. G. $c H. SC DON- 
6WAR, KingMton-upon-HulU merchanld. J. 
KtrBSON, HoAlIngden^ Lenctehtre. plumber. 
W. BADGER, Merthyr Tldvil, Glamorgan- 
eblre, grocer. J. HALL, Barton- upon Hum- 
ber. Lincolnshire, builder. G. HAWK8- 
IVORTH, Liverpool, ticenacd victualler. 

March 33.~W.T MITCHELL. Woolwich. 
t>Ulider. 3. WOOLLETT, Newbury, Bcrk-^ 
thirc, tea-dealer. W.THRELKELD, Wln- 
theater-atreet, Broud-atreet, grocer. W« 
BARRINGTON, Saudbacb-heath. Sandbacb, 
OtaeaMre. elik-throwater. A. BOOTH, Bury. 
LancMhlrv, ahopkeepci. T HOUGHTON, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, acrlvener. 0. MAY, 
ClAy>crosa, Derbyabire, aboemnkcr. W. 
Hank IN, Klrkdale, near Liverpool, stone* 
mason. 

March 36.— W. PERACIION. Whitechapet- 
road, baker, J, LEECH. Nortun-fulgate, 
tea-dealer. .F. V. TUCKER. Sun-street, 
Bishopigaie«at., edge-tool- maker. O LONG, 
lun., Oruydoa, tnallster. T. STROUD, 
Crown-gtrekl, ftbUo. goldsmith. T. HAN* 
OOdK, ««fk.. Willoughby, Warwick, butcher. 

T. MOORE and A. GORDON. HalnhiU, Lan- 
rashire, glass bottle manufacturers O. JOHN- 
SON, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. B. 
THUNDER, Bath, grocer. J. PISTIN, 
Brldaewater, Soroersetsbire, Ironmonger. J. 
FXRtH, Hnllfaz, Yorkshire, cloth- manufbe- 
tufev. 

March 29. — J, ROBSON, Newcnstlc-upon- 
Tyue, ahlp-owuet, M, NATH AN, Skinner- 
lace, Slte-laue, stationer. F. PRESTON, 
t. George's-pluce, Haoover-aquare, uonfec* 
tinner A. M. OBEIG. Great St. Helen's, 
wine mercbaal. E. M. ROUGH lEU and 8. 
fiOMSOR, Oafnld-atreeti tallow-chandlers. 

B- BREEDd, Hastings. Sussex, ilmc-burner. 

D. FRASER, Pulieney-terratc, Pcntourllle, 
«hfp-own«r< J. MARDONi Kuatun-plare. 
Knitott*ii|uar*, aaddier. W.BIIlTH, Ly* 
mltigtoni Boutbampton, anrgeon. J. D. 
STAtNBANK, Honiton, Devonshire, grocer. 

J. TOWERS, Strand, lasurance-broker. W. 
n PLE R, Banbury, Oxfordshire, currier, W . 
YORKE. Clrencceter, Gloucestershire, iron- 
mnnger. J. FAlKBARN, Castleford. York* 
shire, grocer. J. ASTBURY and S. DAVI- 
SON, Lccleshall and Stone, StatiTordshlre. 
Wwers. J. WHITE, Newark-upon-Trent, 
victualler. R. NELL, Grantham. Liiicolti- 
ibtre, bodkieUer. J. MORRIS. Cheltenliam, 
takef* « 


APIUL 16 f 1833 | INCLUfitVIE, 

April S*— C. METCALF. Leeds, common 
brewer. J MEEK. Strand, wlne'merchant* 
J. ATTREE, Brighton, grocer* S, gad 
W. SLATER, Strshd. wax-chkhdlebt. jr^ 
GH ARLES WORTH. Oddley-gt-ie, YorkMilte^ 
fntrchsnt. 8. STEVENS, BtyeHet- Sills 
Staffordshtre, builder. /. and R. J. MATCH*- 
ETT, Derby, grocers. O* BAREHEAP, 
New Mahon, Yorkshire, corh^-inerckaiit. R* 
0URT18. Warrington, Loncublre, taSlter. 
T. WATRINSON. Liverpool, tohaccoisist. 

April 5-~W. RATTENBURY, Edat-liiie« 
Bermondaey, shipwright, C, BOLLtN. Ba- 
rotaa-ulace, Queen's Elms. Chelsea, plumber* 
R. FERGUSON. Old Broad-street, dealer* 
J. BLACKBURN, Minories, builder. T* 
TYRRELL, Little Trlnlty-lanl^ vlctilkller. 
J. ELLIS, PrinccVstreet, Hanorer-square, 
tailor. W. OARBUTT. KItIW Moorside* 
Yorkshire, brlcV-tnanUfacturer. 1. W, and 
T. F. BOWOIN, Bristol, plumbers, O. and 
R. HILTON, Chorley. Lancashire, eolton* 
spinners, C. KEET, Ryde, Isle of Wight* 
grocer. R. F18HW1GK, Bury, Lancashire* 
wboUen-manufaclurer, J. STEAD. Leads* 
saddler. F. BALK WILL, Plymoath, conu 
'factor. 

April 9.— J. QRIMBLE, sen. and J. GBIM« 
BLR, jun.. Elm-street, Gray's-inn-laue,coaoli« 
spring-makers. T. WOODHOUBE. jun.* 
ALlk-street, Cheapside, hosier. W. ARMI« 
TAGK, Soiverby bridge, Yorkshire, vlctnaUer* 
T DAVIES, Liverpool, currier. D. WAT- 
SON. J. MAG INN IS, and S. PERRIN, Bea- 
wlck. Laiirashlre, glass-m.mufacturcrs. J« 
BOOT, Wedneibury, Staffordshire, rletualler* 
T.T. ISEMONGER, Little Hampton. Sussex* 
mercbanl. .1. EVANS, of the Tythlng of 
Whi<ilone&, Worcestershire, horse-dealer. D, 
THACKERAY. J. THACKERAY, attd J. 
BALDWIN, Walton. Laucashire, bfewErg* 
H. A. BACON, Sheffield, printer 

April 13.— J. HAWKINS, Old Quebec-st- 
Oxford-street, victualler. G. F. SENlOl^ 
Gosnell'Strcrti engineer* T. MORLIDOE* 
Manchester, builder. J EDLEBTON*llais* 
ihcslcr, spinner. A.MELLOR, BlackiMHNyi 
Aldermanbury, rlothier. J. BLAKEl, Rlaild* 
ford Funim, Dorsetshire. yictoalieV. 

April 16.— R. HARRIS, Oammn-stTMt* BU 
George’s East, biscuit-baker. R. WHITE* 
SIDE. Filling, Lancashire, miller, K. 
BROWN, Mattiaball, Norfolk, general shop,» 
keeper. J. LOWE, Lsamington Prlomr,^ 
Warwickshire, vmtuaUcr. W. TILLS tba 
younger, Stuiton, Suffolki miller. W. JfOHN-» 
SON. Leamington Priors, Warwick, builder* 
H. DAVENPORT, Klogslou* upon -Hull* 
grocer. T. TURNER. Liverpool, iron* 
monger. J. E. CHAPMAN. Little HiiroWv 
den* NorthainpioiwliMei fanaen 
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20. — The Law Amendment Bill was considered in Committee. lH)rd 
jESddon and Lord Wynford opposed the special pleading correction clause, wldch was, 
howerer, eventually carried on a division. 

Maich 28. — The Lord Chancellor presented his promised Bill for the establish- 
ment of Courts of Local Jurisdiction. 

March 30.— The Jloiise of Lords met for the purpose of receiving the Irish 
IBsturbances* Bill with the Amendments. It was read a first time and ordered to 
be printed. 

April 1. — ^Thc Bishop of Bristol iiresented a petition from the (’lergy, SiC,, of 
Bristol, against the Irish Church Iteform Bill. Lord Eldon stated tliat he would 
rather perish than consent to the passing of the Bill. Lord Wharncliffe and the 
Bishop of London having presented petitions for the better (Observance of tbe 
Sabbath, said tliey could not give the Bill tlieir .supiiort, as thev considered the 
provisions it contained would not be palatable to tlie lonntry. Ihhnrl Grey moved 
the adoption of tlie (.’ommonj*’ Amendments to the Irish Distil rbances* Bill. Loid 
Elleuborough and tbe Earl of Eldon contended, tU.it if tbe outrage's could lie sup- 
pressed by such mild measures as now remained (or their supjnossion, then the 
representations on which the Bill proceeded had l»eeii ilbloiinded, unless it could be 
shown that the state of crime iiv Ireland Iiud recently diminished. Karl (Jrey 
thought that, although alterations liad been introduced, tbe Bill remained as 
effective as ever, in some res jiects, but bound to admit, not in all : that 

there was an improvement in tbe state of Ireland, was proved by the result of the 
circuits, and he fully believed tliat the intiodiiction of ilu‘ Bill bad produced a 
powerful and a favourable effect. The Duke of M’ellington said, by the present 
amendments, ofFeuces were to be tried by common law, while the preamble set 
forth, that suth law was iiieftieient. If justice coubl be ndminisiered by the ordi- 
tiary tribunals, the provision was unnecessary, but if witnesses were unable to give 
#5videnc<j in safety, the ("ourts-JIanial were requisite. Lord Elutikett iletVnded the 
amendment, and said* that the progress of tl^e Circuit show ed the nnpriiving istaie 
of Ireland. Alter much debate, the amcnduients w ere all agreed to. 

April 2. — The royal assent was given hy f'ommission to the Irish Disturbances’ 
Bilk— liord Plunkett moved the second reading of the ^rish Junes' Bill, which 
called forth a great deal of opposition. Lord lEicklow said, if Ministeis, instead of 
labemring to assimilate the lawss of the tw'o countries, would endeavour to assimilate 
th^ condition of the people of each kingdom, nene gooti might result. He asked 
for authority lor representing that the present .fury svMein did not work well. 
Lord Plunkett defended the IJill, and rontended that it W';o most desirable not 
only to secure impartial Juries, but to satisfy the people that the best mcan^ for 
accomplishing such objects >vere adopted. The Bill w'as eventually read a second 
time. 

April 3.— The liord Chancellor brought forward his Chancery Amendment Bill, 
which was read a first time, and ordered to be printed. The House went into 
Committee on the frish Juries’ Bill, and several amendments w^ere proixiscil and 
agreed to. 

April 4.— On the motion of the Earl of Shafte.shury, the House adjourned to 
Tuesday the ICth inst. 

April 18. — Lord Wynford moved the second reading of the Common Law Amend- 
ments' Bill. Lord Lyndhnrst opposed the Bill, and observed, that the opinions of 
the Judges coincided w'ith his opinion, that, instead of diminishing, it would 
iiscrease delay and expense. Lord Eldon also opposed it. The Lord Chancellor 
admitted that there was much in the Bill that could nut he approved, but he would 
not go so far as to resist the principle of the Bill, It w’as eventually, however^ 
rejected. 
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1£6U9E OV COMSIOKS* 

March Chancellor of the Kicchequer expressed a trish that the potion 

regarding the Irish Church Temporalities should take precedence of the Committee of 
Supply ; but this was opposed, on the ground that many Members were absent who 
expected the Estimates would be settled first. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
therefore moved that the House resolve into a Committee of Supply, to consider 
the Navy Estimates. Mr. Hume opposed the motion, asserting that the House 
ought to have a financial statdihent of the resources of the country liefore framing 
the Estimates. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that it had been the 
intention of Government to state, early in the Session, details illustrative of the 
finances ; end the business which had hitherto occupied the Session had alone 
prevented the adoption of that course. Mr. Hume finally withdrew hts amend- 
ments and the House resolved into a Committee of Supply ; and Sir J. Graham 
moved resolutions on the Navy Kstimates. The resolutions led to much discussion ; 
in the course of which Sir K. Codriiigton made some extraordinary attacks ou the 
Administration of which Sir R. IVel and Mr. (’roker were members. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer postponed the contemplated Committee on the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church ot Ireland. 

March 2fi. — Mr. Robinson submitted his motion for a Select Committee to revise 
the taxation of the country, to consider its pressure on productive industry, the 
propriety of commutation, and ol substituting a property tax in lieu thereof. The 
lion. Gentleman, in a speech of some length, urged the House, before the financial 
statements were brought forward, to express its 4>piuion, not as to the reduction of 
taxation, but as to tlie expediency of ascertaining wbetber it could not be dif- 
ferently, and less injuriously, imi>osed by means of a property tax. Mr. Warburton. 
secondetl the motion. After considerable discussion, the Government not acceding 
to the motion, from a wish not to be pledged as to tlio tax named, the motion waa 
negatived on a division. 

Marcli 27* — Tlic Cliaticellor of the IfxclieQuer moved the further consideration 
of the leport of the Iri>b Disturbances* Rill, lb prevent verbal eiTors, 6lC. it was 
found requisite to le-conimit the Riil. Mr. O’Connell resciwed his opposition till 
lb« third reading, when he slunild take the sense of the Hoiut. In the Committee, 
a long dihcussiou arose on the Ameiuinieut previously adopted, that the Lord liteu- 
tenant should not proclaim any district, on the ground merely of ohstruction to tlie 
payment of tithes. Several IJonourahle Members condemned the language aft 
alMuird ; it wa.M, however, defended, as quieting the alarms of many, and retained on 
a division. Sir J. Hobhouse afterwards brought forward the Army Estimates. 
The first resolution only was carried. 

March the C’oinnions, Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in p Bill for 

giving prisoners a full defeiue by counsel in Criminal cases. Sir F. Vincent 
olitnined leave to bring in a Rill to alter and amend the law of libel. — Mr. AViiks 
obtained the ajipointmcnt of a select committee to consider the general slate of 
parochial registries, Ac. in England and ^Vales. 

March 211. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the third reading of the 
Disturbances' Suppression (Ireland) Rill. Mr. Cobbett moved an amendment, tliat 
the Bill be read a tliird lime this day six months. On this question the House 
divided ; for the amendment, 8G; against it, 345. The Rill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

April 1. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer again brought forward the Irlsli 
Church Reform, moving three resoiiuions, as the loundatiou of the Bill, whidi the 
forms of the House bad required to be withdrawn. Mr. Lefroy complained of the 
plan, and said that the Church receipts were greatly exaggerated, but tliat the lay- 
impropriators received too much, Tlie first resolution, after considerable debate, 
was read and agreed to. 

April 2.*— The Report of the Hertford Election Committee was brought up, and 
bribei 7 being declared, the members were unseated. A petition w'as presented, 
complaining of the recent return for Marylebone, and a committee thereupon is to 
be balloted for May 21st.— The debate on the resolutions regarding the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church of Ireland was resumed. The resolutions were ultimately 
carried. On the report of the Mutiny Bill, Mr. Ilume moved a clause to abolish 
Hogging m England. Sir Francis Buidett condemned the practice, and said tliat 
jilftd Sir J • Hobhouse continued Secretary War, e clause would have been proposed 
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of a mitigatiii^ quality. Lord Palnmniton eoniidared tho preient WM 

roquisito to sacara the discipline of the Army. After tome Amhif delNita^ 6tf F* 
Burdett proposed alteration in the amendment) to limit flogging io offettoes of 
open mutiny, stealing) and drunkenness on guard. The Houee then dirided, irhoii 
there appeared a majority of eleveii against the clause* JItr. Hume said ko sWillfl 
for the preseat leave the questiou in the hands of the Government* 

Aprils. — Mr. W. Patten brought forward his potion for a OdUnnisdldfi td 
inquire, into tlie treatment of children employed in Ihctories ; and stated that the 
previous iuquiries were ex pdrte^ as the masters had not hern heard. Lord AidileV 
resisted the motion, coilstdering that afthr all Ike evidence that had been dotleoM 
<m the subject, during a succession of years, hy both Houses, the CommltSiOU trad 
unnecessary. After a long discussido the llmiso divided, and the motioti for thd 
Commission was carried by a majority of one. — Hie Mutiny Bill was read a third 
time and passed. «-Thd report of the Committee oh the Church Temporalities* Bill 
was brought up, and ordered to be taken into consideration after Easter. 

April 4. — Hr. Spring Rice moved for a new writ for Coventry, Mr* Etllog 
having accepted the office of Secretary at War since his election. The Hon, Getm 
in the al>senoe of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved the adjournment qf tho 
House till Monday the Idth iiist. 

April is, — After some conversation on the amount of the judges* salaries, tha 
House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. Sir J. Graham therein moved 
various resolutions for grants on Navy Estimates, the discussions on which OOCQ* 
pied nearly the whole of the evening. 

April 18.— -Sir K. Wilmot obtained leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend 
the Act relating to the prweeding^ in indictments against offenders who had been 
previously convicted of felony. Also, to alter and amend the Act relating to pro* 
ceeclings by indictment against persons under the ^e of seventeen charged with 
simple larceny. Mr. Lennard obtained leaveVi bring in a Bill to remove the punish- 
ment of death from the offpn<'e of Irrcakiiig into a dwelling-house, stealing there- 
from, and putting the inmates in bodily fear. The motion called forth a fipreat deal 
of interesting discussion. Mr. Faiihiuli proposed a resolution that the Church of 
England, as by law established, is not recommended by practical utility ; that Its 
revenues have always been subject to legislative enactments ; and that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of those revenues ought to bo appropriated to the relief of 
the nation. The debate was cut short by the ('hancelior of the Exchequer declaring 
(hat he could not enter into a polemical discussion. The motion was negatived* 

April 17- — Mr IC Grant addressed the House at consideralde length in support 
of his motion for emancipating the Jews ; and contended that the Jews Were 
entitled to the same act of justice as had been extended to the Homan Catholics* 
8ir K. Inglis opposed the motion, maintaining that it was characterized by that sptt* 
rious liberality which had already done so miicn to disturb existing institutions $ 
and that, if the present inotion were adopted, there would be no reason for pre- 
venting the Brahmins and others from being cpialitird to adiniiiister the Brotestaut 
government of this cx)untry. Mr. Macaulay supported the motion in a speech of 
considerable length. Mr. Hume and Mr. Bolton also supported it. Sir H. Inglis 
said he had a few words to say in explanation, but, in the absence of his Majesty*S 
Ministers, he would not detain the House. The resolution was then put and earned 
without a division. — Mr. C*Corinell moved for the proclamation and other papers 
connected with the proclaiming of the city a.s well as the county of Kilkenny. 

J. Hobhoiise conceded all the papers, except the correspondence of the Lord Lieu* 
tenant. After a lengthened cUsciishIoii, the Hoii.so divided on that part of tho 
motion, when there a]>p&ared a majority against it of llo. 

April 18. — The (’hancelior of the Exchequer obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for the commutation of Tithes, by wdiich a per;>etual and equitable commutation 
would l>e effected, to be adjusted either at a corn or money rent* His Lordship 
during his speech alluded to the recent statements of the iucome of the Ghurchi 
which he proved had been greatly exaggerated. 

April 19.— Mr* Hume moved for a return of the number of persons, with ilwifr 
names and respective amounts (and when granted), reoeirlng pentltmi Unddf Hkfl 
of Geo* III. 

tte Ctotcriiar of the RKchegaw made hU ^^ringncial gtfltmttiti** Ba<M« 
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menoed wUh detailini; vliat the ptwint <hkti«tMtt had done in fulfilment of Hut 
pledge of oeoitomy on which th^ entered odioee Thof h«d reduced l|3t87 placeSi 
the ineotne of which was 231^400/. ; lieing n Bovfng to the country, after deducting 
for compensation, ko^ of 1 93,000/. There was, besides, a reduction in the diplomatio 
salaries of 91,000/. Aiupngst the reductions of places were three parliamentary 
oiHces« They liad also brought upwards of 560 persons from the retired list into 
actual service $ thereiiy saving the halfpay. He also entered Into enumerations of 
the iilcome and expenditure of the country. There was a Surplus of 1,437,1484 
last year, which covered the preceding year's deficiency, and left an eaeess of 
235,0004 There was also a diminution in the expenditure IfkSt year to the amotint 
of 2,492,3204 The state of the finances was such as to leave a surplUf. His 
opinions against surplus were well known, he^^ving always thought that rdduction 
of taxation was preferable to surplus I’eveniie— an opinion that, perhaps, he had 
too Sanguinely followed. Tiie present yearns income he estimated at 46,494,123/. ; 
the expenditure (including charge of 30,300,0004 on the Consolidated t'llnd) at 
44,922,219/ ; leaving a surplus of about 1,571,9094 Having stated that he omtid 
not at present propose any reduetion on malt or nempaper iiamp$, he proceeded to 
name the following reductions : — 

On tiles (the duty on slates having been repealed), total repeal of duty— amount 
37,000/. 

On Advertisements, instead of 3i. Od. duty on each advertisement, as at 
present — 2«. on the first insertion, Is. 6f/. on the second insertion, and U. tat&terf 
sut)se<iueiit insertion; estimated a reduction of one-half, or 75,0004 

On Alarine Insurances — the duty on coastwise insurances to remain, the/oreiffn 
insurances to be reduced — loss to the revenue (the whole duty now pr^ucing 
1220,000/.)— 100,0004 

Assessed Tuxes, as fur as regards shops, warehouses, &c., to he reduced, so as to 

X rate as one-third reduction in particular cases ; but on houses and windows in 
other cases, there is to be no reduqjtl^on of those taxes : out of 2,570|0004, this 
partial reduction will make a loss to the revenue of 100,000/. 

Taxed Cart duty to Imj entirely repealed ; amount 35,0004 

Shopmen's Tax also to l>e entirely repealed — amount 40,0004 

On Clerks, Book-keepers, &c., entire repeal— amount 55,0004 

On Stewards, &c., entire repeal— amount 9,5004 

The reduction in the Assessed Taxes he estimated at 244,0004 

Raw Cotton, the duty imposed in 1331 to )>e repealed* The whole duty at 

K resent proiluced 626,000/. — of that 326,0004 was raised by the duty of 1631 ; he, 
owever, estimated the repeal of the 1831 duty on raw cotton would cause a loss to 
the revenue of 300,0004 

The Duty on Soa]) he proposed to reduce one- half. The amount raised by tba 
present duty was 1,186,0004, but a.s he calculated that the reduction would cause an 
Increased consumption ho estimated the loss at not more than 593,000/. 

These, the Chancellor of the Kxchequer said, were all the reductions of taxation 
that he deemed it safe or practicable to propose at present. The amount is 
1,349,0004 ; but taking into consideration the increased consumption that will be 
occasione<l by reduction of diity, he thought the loss to the revenue eventually 
would not be more than 1,056,0004, and, upon that calculation, he added, there 
would still be a surplus revenue to the amount of 516,0004 An extended conver- 
sation followed, in which Mr, Hume, Sir R, Peel, Mr. Baring, Ac., took part. 
Many Members, while expressing their gratification with the statements illustrative 
of the BUtisfactory condition of the finances, and at the amount of surplus, which 
allowed further reductions of taxation, .vud that more satisfaction would have been 
given to the country by some positive and general reduction of the house and 
window taxes ; or, in the event of reduction not being practicable, by a revision of 
the taxes, particularly of the house tax, so as to render the burden less partial and 
^prebsive. The propositions were eventually agreed to; and the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means is to be presented on Monday. 


The following ministerial changes have taken place;— Privy Seal— Earl of 
Kipou, in the room of the Earl of Durhiun* Colonial Secretary— the Right Hon. 
B. G. Stanlw, in the room of Viscount Goderich. Secretary for Ireland— Uie Right 
Hon. Sir J . U. Hobhouse, in the room of the Right Hon. E. 6. Stanley. Secretary at 
^ War— the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, in the room of Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Viscount 
Howick has heeu succeeded by John Leferre; Bs^., as Under Colonial Sderutaryt 
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Abutnct of the Net Produce of the Re. i, 
▼eniie of Great Britain, In the Year 
and Quarter ended 6th of April, 1833, 
show! n0 the Increase or Decrease on 
each head thereof. 


Abstract of the Net ProdoOe of the Roo 
venue of Great Britain, In the Quarter 
ended &th of April, showing' the 
Increase or Decrease on oach head 
thereof. 
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The usual returns of the net pnatuco of the reteinie for tlie quarter just ended 
are thus of a mixed character, piesentiii^ upon the whole financial year, us compared 
with the last, an increase of ; Imt uj>on the quarter itself a deticiency l(» 

the amount of 1)2,420/. The most unfavournhlc items in the account are tliOM* of 
the Stc'imps” and Post Office,” in both of uhicli the fallim^ off is nmlorm upon 
the year and quarter ; the first heinjf 188,1170/. ujum the year, and 82.070/. tijaiii 
the quarter ; and as retjards the Post (')ifice, ihedeficiem y is 70,00f»/ as to tlie year* 
and 2000/. to the quarter. The Assessed Taxes, on the other luind, sh(»w an in- 
crease upon the two periods — ii]ion the first, of lo,413/., and upim the latter of 
50,970/. The Miscellaneon.s” aUoha\e proved more productive hy 2700/. tipoii 
the year, and D307/. upon the quarter, than their returns in the last year. The 
Coitoms give an excess of 432,047/. over the receipts of last year, but are less by 
43,628/. upon the quarter; and the Kxcise also, tliongii better upon the ulnde year 
hy 21,088/., betrays a fallinjj off upon the quarter to the arnoviit of 33,(j4o/. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills required for tlie coining quarter is estimated at 4,282,654/. 


THE COLOXIKS. 


J.VM.^lCA. 

Mr. Whitelock, a magistrate of Savanna-14-Mar, had h4en deprived of his wmi- 
missioii by I^ord Mulgrave, for liaving put Iuk signature to certain resohitiona 
passed by ilic Colonial Church Union of Westmoreland, of which Society Mr. 
\rhitelock was chairman. In the letter written hy Mr. M'hitelock, in reply to Hie 
notice of tlie Ciovernor's intention to remo\T him, he expi esses his satislaction at 
the event, iiiasiuutli as he considers it impossilde that “ any administration of 
justice can take ]dacc, lieueficial to the peace of the country, so l<»ng as the Go- 
vernor, in the exercise of his authority, continues to pursue a amrse marked by 
extreme partiality, and ad«>pt8 every ]MM».sible mode of e\incing bis hostility to the 
eoustitution of that Country.” The i.sland still apjiears to be in a state of extreme 
excitement, 

OANXDA. 

Accounts have been received from Lower f ’anada, which state tliat the Commit- 
tee appointed by tlie Leg'^lalure to form a new C'onstifftition hud agreed upon one 
as follows : — An elective Legislative Council, chosen by landludders having a net 
incte4 of 10/. in the couiitiy, and 20/, iu the cities, to have been resident one year 






The Col$niei^Peireign States. 

within the oMe where the election takee place. The eligibility is to ba restricted^ 
to subjects of his Majesty, having attained 30 years of age, and havliig^ reside in 
the ^evince for a period of not Iohs than Id years, and possessing property in the 
province of at least 100/. value for those elected for the country, and 200/. for those 
of Quebec and Montreal. The duration of the Council is to limited tp six 
years, and removal is to be made of one-sixth part every year, it being to be detei> 
mined by lot during the first five years which member shall retiise. When a va- 
cancy occurs, the new member is only to be elected'^or the remaining period l^e 
unfilled by liis predecessor. The number of the members to be equal to that of the 
counties, cities, and divisions thereof, or other circles sending members to the 
Hmise of Assembly, with the excep||pn of boroughs whose population does not exn.- 
ceed *2fi00 souls, who would only have to roti^ the counties of which they made 
a part, so that the number of Couiicilh»r?Vould be near^, half that of the 
House, of As.sembly. The Speaker, or Chairman, to be choseit^ by the members^ 
subject to the approval of nis Majesty. Judges to be ineligible, as well as the ^ 
Clergy. The niemliers of the present Legislative Council are not to belong to the 
new one, except they are re-elected; or if his Majesty’s Government persist in de- 
taining them, they are to be considered a.s supernumerary members. The Legida- 
tive Council is not to he suliject to dissolution. The members are not to accept , 
otherwise tiuui by Bill any place of profit or honour, during good pleasure, except- 
ing those of Justice of the Peace, and of Alilitia, nor become accountable for the 
public nioitey, nor rectuve any, directly or indirectly, from the Executive Govem- 
inent, without subjecting themselves t(» a re-election. Individuals offering them- 
selves as candidates, must make oath to their qualification, and if not present, their 
electors must make afiirmation of the same to the best of their knowledge and, be- 
lief. The memluu'K, when elected, were to take the same oath previous to taking 
their seats. \V'’)ien meuibers were elected both for the Legislative Council and tlie 
Assembly, they were to choose which they accepted of. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

I'RANCE. 

M. Li(mne, the editor of the Tribune,” has been condemned to the maximum 
of the* punishment allowed by law, amounting to a fine of 400/,, and three year®.’ 
imprisonment. 

Digmmols fr^i the French Ar7ny, — ^The following distinguished staff-officers have 
just been dismissed from the Fieiuh army, by an ordonnance dated the 30tli ult., 
in consequence of their not having taken the oath of allegiance required by the 
law: TJie Dnes de G niche, d’Escars, de Poliifuac, the Prince de Croi-soire; Mar- 

quises ^ Rouge, d’Kspinay, St, Lm*, de (’onfians, de Coislin ; Vicomtes St. Priest 
and deoerbier; Counts de la Koclie-Jacqcieliii, de Brecon, de Mesnard, de St. 
Hubert ; Barons (’rossard, de Ihunas. Among these, the Dues de Guiche and 
d’Ksiars, the Prince de (hoi-st>i re, Viscount de St. Priest, and tlie Baron de Damas, 
hold the nmk of Lieuteivants-General ; the remainder hold that of Marechatix- de- 
Camp. 

The Speech upm Proroguing ih% Chambers on Thursdng. — ‘‘ Gentlemen of 

the Chambers of Peers and Deputies, 

“After the long and important labour of this Session, I feel, above all, the ne* 
cessitv of tliauking you for what you have already done for France and for myself. 

“ ftie Monarchy and the, (’duirter are strengthened by your enengetic devotion. 
You have understood and supported on every occasion the real intermits of France, 
and the constitutional throne ; you have afforded to my Government the most 
hearty support, 

“ Franco already reaps the fruits of it. There are no longer hopes on w^hich we 
may venture to indulge. We have entered upon a new era of j)rosperity. The 
country is become tranquil, and confidence is restored. Commerce and industry 
are exhibited with an activity the most profitable. In every quarter labour secures 
the comfort of the people, and gives strength to the order which universally prevails. 

“ These improvements produce despair amongst the factious, whose disappoint* 
ment evaporates in threats. They shall l>e impotent, Gentlemen ; your honourable 
example will support the courage of all good citixens. The firm support of my CK>* 
verument will never lie wanting to them ; and the tranquil developmeut of our 
instituttons, the national security at home and abri)ad, will be our rqward. 





m 

i(ta fownl 

MhtUuwtiMi at ^ Sti4» thill hi rettured to their reRitlir loodnf. The pro* 
Tiahmal «t«t» of 'ftingt, in vhidi the influence of circuQisiMfiet h^ Ibpt ut us to 
the prateul a serious evil for the country its Govemmenl- When 

it shell oeene, the eiwminatioti of th« expenditure will hecoxne mo^ M^m9 ; 

voting the euppiiee will be freed froin all embarrassinent ; the {mhl|nfn^nn* 
ttof will be in pnfsession of oil their powers^ and the country of all its guiirante^ 

^ It in this powerful motive^iwhifdi has determined me to ash of yonp pi^otism 
# new session. I shall order that it be immediately opened. The hnanoMkl tnea- 
which will, at length, reduce in some degree the public expenses, will be im- 
.^gliiedlately submitted to you. You will, at th^paine lime, tenninate the important 
{dans of organisation, which have jj^eady b^ni submitted to yoiu* deliUerationi ^ 

I cannot but^x^ngratulate mywlf upon the state of our relations witli foreign 
Powers. KvgKts^ve proved that the question which, divides Holland and Bel- 
gium may be resolved without disturbing the repose of^l^urope. 

** The state of the East pre-occupies all minds ; but there is reason to lielieve, 
that a speedy determination will re-establish tranquillity in those countries. Be 
assured that there, as elsewhere, France u'ill maintain the line of conduct and oc- 
impy the station which become her; and 1 am conbdent that whether the supi^rt 
of her dignity, or the security of her prosperity, or the preservation of Iter Imer- 
ties^ be in question, the nation will never be deceived in what it has a right to eir 
peotp and that she will render justice to our common e^orts.” 

SPjLIN. 

The Cortes are convoked for the 20th of June next, for the sole purpose of taking 
the oath of fidelity to the future Queen. The forms prescribc>d for the convocation 
of this assembly will render it a mere piece of religious or feudal pageantry ; and 
If the Government can exercise a control over its proceedings, the meeting will l}e 
rigorously kept from all political discussion. But if this be the case, — if the De- 
puties are to be packed by the Administration, and restrained from any free ex- 
pression of opinion when they assemble, — will their sanction be of much service as 
the confirmation of a disputed title If 

I'ORTUOAL. 

On the 4th instant, being the Queen’s birthday, Don Pedro made the following 
|iromotioii& ftp— Marquis PalmelJa made Duke of Fayal ; (h)iint Funchal, Marquis 
Bf Funchai^li Brigadier-General Torres, who defended the 8erra Convent, made 
Baron Bernardo de Sa ; the Governor of Oporto, who lost his arm ou the 27th of 
Beptember, a Baron ; with several other promotions. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


At Lewishsni church, Edward Rogs, aecood 
aon of the late Rev. Thomas Ross, of Ross 
Tvavor. in the county of Down, to AnnMayon, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Thomat 
Peregrloe Courtenay. 

At Dancrub. Perthshire, Captain Thomas 
Knox Trotter, the younger, 17ih Lancers, of 
Rallindean. to hi ary, eldest daughter of the 
Bight Hon. Lord Bollo. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, tbs Rev, 
J. Hobart Sq^i^ur, M.A., Prebendary of 
Gloucester, ehiegt son of Rear-Admiral Sir M. 
Seymour, Bart., K.C.B., to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev.T. Cutme.of Tothil. X.>evon. 

At Kentchurch, near Hereford. G. Beothain, 
only sou of the late General Sir H, B^- 
^**libain, KA.G., and nephew of the late Jeremy 
Benthom, Esq., to Sarah, youngest daughter 
Sir H. J. Brydges, K.C., LL.D., late Envoy 
Hfxtrsprdinan^ and Miuiaier Plenipotentiary 
|0 ttw Court of Persia. 

Sir John Brooke Pechell, Bari, to the Hon. 
If aria, only sunri vlng daughter of Robert 
nlntli Lord P^tre, and ntees to ih« 

V 


Francis James Raumares £gq.« 

youngest son of Colonel Sir John Bosenwen 
Savage, C.H. and K.C.H., to SuHannah June, 
youngest daughter of the lute Rev. William 
Kveleigh, LL.B., vicar of Lamberhurit and 
Aylesfurd, In tba county of Kent. 

Andrew Sto#!', Esq., of Spyc-park, In the 
country of Wills, to Charlotte, daughter of 
William Wyndham, Esq., of DlDton, In the 
same county. 

At Chichester. Adam Urqnhart, of 

Edinburgh, to Miss Mary Lydia UolU^. 
daughter of the Bishop of Chichester. 

I>fe4l.>>-Suddenly, on the 8lh of March last, 
at his residence In Charlotte -etfilel, Leaming- 
ton, of a disease of the heart, Wllliatn 
Esq., deeply lamented by his family. 

At Hclstonc. Cornwall, aged 08, Samuel 
Drew, M. A., editor of 'Hie Imperial Miqta- 
zinc,** onji author of an extraordioary work on 
the Immortality of the Soul. Mr. Drew wa* 
originally a shueiaaker, and left Londoa a few 
months ago to dlt on the opel wheee he wm 
bom. 
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B. Bwi«t f9m<»4]r pt Coimvih 

8 tr«ft. wm ku-bj|rQii»ly ini>rder#4 Ur n^f« 

iani In hi« own honse, in toe presenoo of hla 
wife and children. 

At her houae in Upper Seyiuour-street, Port- 
nuuMi^atie, the Dowoser I^Wdy Stroohan. aged 

asr. 

At H T. Pane. Baq.. late M.p. for 

|«fine and nephaar lo the Earl of Weat« 
moretand. 

At Bermuda, in the 70tb year of hia we, 
Vlce.Admlrai Sir WilUam Charles iitie, 
Knight Commander of the most Honourable 
hlilltary Order of the Bath^ and of iiit. Ferdi- 
nand and of Merit. 

At the house of her mother, the Dovrager 
X.ady Astley, Anne, the wife of Thomas Potter 
Macqueen, of Bedfordshire, Esq., and sister 
of Sir Jacob Astley, l)arU,M.P, of Milton Cou- 
ptahia. Norfolk. 

At her residence In Grosvenor-aquare, the 
Boiyager Julia Lady Petre, relict of Robert 
BdwaM, ninth Lord Petre, and youngest sis- 
ter of Bernard Edward Duke of Norfolk, in 
the d4tit year of her age. 


In tim attvattiv of Ktfkoadhrlfl^ Hkdii Brl- 
iain, formerily af MhutsmO, 
the 83d year pf hk ago. 

In Brutoh-street^ the lUght Hod. Ittomaa 
Lord Foley. 

At Anteny, Caroline Anne, wife ef l;he lilght 
Hon. Ranald Pole OaiMr, dnd ateter of the 
present WHliain Henry Lord Lyttelton. 

In Laugh am -place, Sir James Langhatn, Bt. 

Anna, youngest daughter of H. Corbqixld, 
Esq. , of Crescent-place, Burton crescent, «ge$| 
sly oars. 

9 Grosvenor-squar^ Henry George, Karl of 
Carnarvon, in the 61e ft||b ar pf his age. 

At BrnKted, Kent, agro / w^VUliam Walton, 
Esq., Attorney- General oi^lhe Duchy pt Lad., 
caster, and one of the King's Counsel. 

Miss Mary Flaxtnan, dged 66. She wae 
sister to the late eminent sculptor, and allied 
to him not more nearly by blood than by con* 
geniality of character } she partook of hkAe* 
votional spirit, bis pure -benevolence, and bis 
refined taste, though she had not that genius 
and those talents which have conferred on onr 
departed countryman a European oelebrlty. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALKS, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 

I.OKBON. Sh 

Tvs following gentlemen are to form the Factory Commistion which is imme- 
diately to be sent into the manufacturing districts, In compliance with the vote of 
the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Wilson Patten;— Mr. Thos. Tooke, 
F.R.S., Mr. L. Horner, Mr. Stuart (the American traveller), Mr. Di^h water, Mr. 
Chadwick, Mr. Power, Mr. Tuffuell (Poor-Laws’ Commissioners), Mr. Spencer, 
Dr, Woolriche, Dr. B. Hawkins, Dr. Loudon. One or two more m<^ical men are 
to he added, 

Kttvi^ution of ihe Pori of Jjondon. — ^The following order has been issued by the 
Committee for the Improvement of the Port of Londou : — Ordered, that the 
liarbour- masters do see that the provisions of the by-laws for keeping open a free 
BUd iiiiohstructed pa&sage-way, of uot less than 300 feet^ arc scrupulously enforced, 
and pgrticalavly in the Lower Pool ; that they do uot allow at any time a grdtter 
number of mips or vessels being moored at the several tiers than is directed by the 
iaid by-laws.” 

The bas-reliefs, illustrating the naval and military yictories of Great Britain 
during the reign of George 1 V., have been placed at the top of the new palace, 
instead of on the marbla arch, as originally intended. They were executed by 
Westmacott, and cost 6ljp>00f. 

At a meeting of Hhe Middlesex magistrates, Mr. Rotch was electeil Chairman of 
the ^^ssions. The numbers were announced to be — for Mr. Rotch., 45; for Mr. 
Jess^, 4; for Mr. Halcomb, 0. Mr. Swabey had previously wi^||||kwn from the 
pootest. 


OARBRlDOESliiaS. 

Humtm Jiemaim di 64 x>very highly interesting to the antiqiiarian 

luus brought to light the remains of warriors whose powerful arms, at least 1300 
years ago, gave laws to our ancestors. Some workmen eimiloyed in digging for 
aumes on Limloe-hill, a few miles from RoystoA, discoveretl ine remains of several 
bodiei, one of wliich, In a most perfect state, was timely saved from their mutila- 
tion. It was carefully taken up by Mr. Deck, practic4il chemist, of Cambridge, in 
whose possession it now is, and will form very nearly an entire skeleton- This 
HfttnKOdrainery preservation of perishable |^ain| from so remote a period is in a 
great measure to be attributed to its being IfKW imbedded upon a hn riudk aodt 



Devon^^K^Tti-^York — Jrdand* 


Its pCH»t!ou WM east «n4 weat^ with the left arm across the body, and the right ai'm 
extended by its side. Upon the breast were numerous pieces of broken pottery, 
evidently the remains of urns of hue workmausliip, and several coins of Claudius 
aud V^espaaiaoy aud Faustina. 

UEVUN. 

A sxnaU brass medal has been found in a field recently ploughed up near Crlas- 
tonbary;' The obverse'''^ represents a venerable half-length figure of St. Ftttrick> 
attirbd in a cope, with a rich n^rc on his head ; his i-ii'ht hand is raised in the act 
of blessing; his left supports the archi€»pis(*opal cross. The inscription is **S. Pair, 
Vet. Scotia* Sev. Hiln^r. Ap.*’ The reverse presents the lialf-lenglh figure of an 
Abbess, holding a lily in her right liand, and pie crosier turned from her, resting 
on her left ehoulder, with tliis inscrijot/on, “ S. lirig. Hiber. SS. luavlse. Pat.*' 
St. Bridget, or Brj^ died about the middle of the sixth centnrv. 

^ KENT. ; 

Preparations we making for building a new cpiay on the southern side of the 
Pent near Dover. The work will shortly he commenced. 

■iOUK.. 

Disrovery of a Honian Uehc — As the workmen were engfige<l in removing some 
old buildings in the Mint yard, York ( where it is intended to iorm the new street 
from Blake-street to Bootliarn-har), they came tt) a Hat stone aUuit three feet long 
aud two feet broad, Avhioh on removing displayed on the under side a Homan iiiscidp- 
tipn, every letter of which was perfect, and Mirround»*d i»y i iirious carving in equal 
preservation, dec' sancto sliiapi aso lo' ri:crr ci/ uerony- 

.Mi.ANva' LEU i.eq' V i' vicT."' The inscription may he thus translated — ** This 
temple, sacred to the <50(1 Serapu^ was erected (A Solo) from the ground, by 
Claudius Uienmyinimius, legate or lieutenant of the Sixth ( onquuring Legion.” 
This curious jiiece of ancient sculpture is supposed, from the inscription, to he 
nearly 1700 years old. It is at present deposited in one of the rooms at the tTuild- 
hall. — York Paper, 

TIIKLAVI). 

Ancient Statue, — There is now preserved in the Carmelite Church, in TVhitefriar* 
street, Duhlin, a very interesting sample of iiucieut sculpture — a statue of the 
Virgin, with^tlie infant Jesus in Iier arms, carved in Irish oak, as large as life. 
The style execution is dry and Gothic, yet it has considerable merit, and i.s hy 
many attribtfiftd to some pupil of Albert Durer's school, to whose tune and manner 
it seems to belong. There lire some, t radii iozi.d circum'jtanccH relative to the 
preservation of this statue, which are interesting. It nas ongiiutHy a di^tinguisiied 
ornament in St. Mary's Abbey, at the nortli .side of Dublin., ufieie it w'as not less 
an objectof religiou.s reverence than of admiiation for tlie beauty ol its coustnu'tion. 
(Sw Archdall’s Moiia.scicori ) Its fame, however, was lost ulien the religious hou.se 
in j^'hich it was depo.sited was suppressed. The Able y was given to the Earl of 
Ormond for .stables for his tram, and the heauiiful lelic nllnded to waa Coitdeinned, 
and sup]|>osed ti> have been consigned to the flames. (Ine-lialf «»f the Statue was 
ac^4KGilly burned, but it was fortuuatedy the le.,s important moiety, and when placed 
in a niche, tlie deficiency is somewhat umcealed. Tlie portion rernaiiiiag was 
carried hy some person to a neighbouring inu-yarU, where, with its fine huned in 
tlie ground, and the liollow trunk appearing upiiermust^ it was appropriated to the 
ignoble purpose of a pig-trough ! In this sitnatioii it reiYtliiined until the irreligious 
tempest had subsided, and the vandalism of the lct)nocla.'*Ls liad pas.sed away, and 
l^heii it wa.s restored to its ancient respect in the humble cliapel of St. Michan'ii 
parish (Mary’j|dj(,ne;, which had timidly ventured to lise out of the ruins rtf the 
great inonastd^to which the statue originally belonged. During the long night 
of its obscurity a great change had, however, taken place in the .spirit of the times 
more dangerous to its safety than even the abhorrence of its Iconoclast enemic'S. 
No longer an oliject of adrniraJ^ion to any except the ilSllSlIlrious antiquary, it was 
comidered of such little value owners, that witiiiu the last few years the 

ancient silver crown which adorned the head was sold for its mere intrinsic value, 
and melted down as old plate *. The statue itself would most probably have shared 
the fate of its coronet, had it been composed of an equally precious material, but 
fortunately it was rescued fin* a trifling sum, by the Very Rev, John S^iratt, prior 
of the Carmelite-con vent, Wiutefriar-street, where it is at present deposited^ at the 
0 p|scle side of the high altar. — Tipperary Free Preat, 

is generally Mupposed tv hnvoJteen the UlcuUcal oae UB«d at tut coronation of 
UiCiulst^i church, Putritn* 
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PARLIAMENTARY MISMANAGEMENT OF TIME — MINISTERIAL WANT OF POUR- 
SIOHI’—SIR JOHN HOBHOUSKS CONDUCT EXPLAINED— SIR ROBERT 
HERON'S PROPOSED MOlION TH VT Ml MIH’RS SHOULD NOT VACATE SKATS 
ON TAKING OFFICE — THE NATIONAL CONVENTION — THE VERDICT ON THE 
POLICEMAN. 

The nusmanacciuncnt of time, diirinpj the present Session, has been this : — 
too much has been attempted to haAe had much done. It is not that 
Ministers have not hrou«:ht forward measures— it is because they have 
broufjht fonvaid so man\, that thev have com]>letcd none — The charac- 
teristic of the time i> therefore noun Thiou^hniit all tlie great in - 

te^c^ts, there floath an aiixunis «pint of disquietude and uncertainty. 
No man knows what will he the fa^e of anv of the incasnHtB hitherto 
introduced— we (annol track them to ilu-ii bourne The W^st Indian 
question of In-dav ma\ he veiy (htfeient from the West Indian ques- 
tion of to-morr(Av The Bank Cliarter of next week will not, per- 
haps, l«e the Bank C’h.iitei of nc\t montli The public attention, dis- 
tracted with so many (jiiestious, sees all ai^itated and none settled — none, 
at least, of a rvmnhal niitnre— and thi^ is a ureal misfortune; those of 
a f}i^(imra(}in(f iiatnie ate, indeed, ileteimiiied foi the present. Wc are 
quite sure tliat the Assessed Taxes wdl not he taken ofi — we aie not 
sure that tithes will not lie kept on. This mismanagement of time has 
resulted fiom a want of bold and sagacious foiethought in the Govern- 
ment; they were not awaie of the temper of the ])CO])le at the com- 
mencement of Pailiamcnt. Thev iinuttmcd tliat, liaving ct]^ted a great 
change, the jieoplc were prepared foi patience— as if one Wnige in the 
eorjBtruction of a state is not neeessaiilv the jiarent of impetuous desire 
for a thousand chaiigi^ in tlicwoiking’ They imagined that, having 
granted a benefit to (lie tieojile, tliey hatl full reason to expect the con- 
fidence of the people— that tliev inighl accordingly assume an attitude 
of power, and dally with ]mi’j)()ses of good — as if the confidence of tlie 
jieople is ever given io mon! No, it is given to circvimfonces : they 
Ju7ie — VOL. XWVllI. NO. Cl . K 
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may believe in a man’s wish to serve tbem^ but it is to his situation, 
and the powers belonging to it, that they alone trust for obtaining the 
service. The people saw a liberal House of Commons, but they saw also 
a Tory House of Peers ; they were fearful the Ministers should halt and 
trim between the two — the Ministers have seemed to do so, aijkd the 
pofnAar apprehension ruxffk at once into the popular distrust. 

It is this want of forc^ht which has brought so many dimculties on 
the Govemiuent. They need not have done half so iniich| but they 
might have done it with a greater effect. Their very first act, in the 
very first week of Parliament^ should have been the appointment of tw^o 
Comniil^cs — the one to inquire into the state of the Finances, and report 
to the House w^hat reduction could he made- the second, to inquire into 
the best means of establishing a National Education^. There would 
have been an openness, a courage, a grandeur in these propositiems, that 
would have dazzled the wiiole people. Prepared for great changes, they 
would have hailed these ^ igorous yet safe first stejis to them. Thus 
the ministers would have put a stop at once to the motions of Mr. 
Hume, which have done them so much haim. They might, with a fair 
front, have referred all his sinecure and saving propositions to the Fi- 
nance Committee they had summoned —meanwhile they would have had 
time to breathe. The Committees could not have reported till the end 
of the Session, if so soon, and they would Inwc had ample Icisiuc to 
act upon their reports. 

Thus, dealing away a load of emburrassiiig mutious, and commencing 
business with the air of cuniestness and lioncsty, they might have devoted 
themselv^ at once to the great measures they dc&ired peculiarly to intro- 
duce ; and, hy this time, instead of having lust ground with the people, they 
would be immeusurahly higher than before the Pacliinneut was summoned. 
But, wanting tins foies'ight and fiankness of design, anxious to show 
the higlier classes tliat they were not the deiaocrats they were accused of 
being; desirous of putting a little into this scale, because tbey had just 
put a little into the other ; — they stop tlic gaping expectation i»f the 
people with the damp discouragement of llic King’s speech, — and 
gallop away from the hopes of England upon the w iugs of a despotism 
for Ireland. Ob, tliat fatal raeasnre ! — Nut tl^ the Englisli, in gene- 
ral, cared much for a liarsli blow upon lirotlier Pat. So far as Ireland was 
concerned, they stomached the affront hut the alistract piinciple of 
Eibert) ^vij^|W)ncerncd also,— and the injuiy U) that principle offended 
them more tluiu lije injury to 1 rebind. They were made angry, too, by 
a droll suit of jealousv ; — they were angiy to that Ireland received 
80 early and disproportionate a share of attention, — angry that we were 


• One of the fiiisit actn of th«* Doctrinaire Minhtry lias Wen to inititut®. 
mr^ttgh i\J, Couhin, inqinnos into the i.clucation of PiMissiftrin order to ficquiw 
eit|}®neuce for l^dtiration in Kntnr#*, 
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engaged quairelling with Pat, iuitead of minding our own e(uicen» 9 i 
-^they consoled themselves, however, by the belief that, m 
dogging for Ireland, the Ministers must counterbalance by a whole cart* 
load of cakes for England. And thus their expectations q£ relief, instead 
of being damped, were 'raised tenfold, by the eviden^ of harshness.-^, 
Thus disapjpointment has follow^ed disappoi^menlf — the Ministers 
have seemed to be always taken by surprise, ^and the country always 
doomed to be cheated into discontent. Thus good measures have prcM* 
duced no satisfaction, — and a general sentipient of disgust has swallowed 
up the meritof many individual measures. Tlie Irish Church Reform-^tbe 
English Tithe Bill — the opening of the China trade — the well-m^t, if 
doubtfully practical Emancipation scKeme of Mr. Stanley — have fallen 
like flakes of snow, — melted in a moment~on tlie excited and acrid mind 
of the public, — So inucli good may men do, — and, for want of a great* 
ness of design in the doing it, lose even the gratuity of thanks ! 

As all sjiecies of ill-doing require their victim, so tlie mismanagement 
of the Ministers has produced its owm ; — and, as the victim of a party is 
usually one of the beet of tlie baud, so the victim of the Whigs has been 
Sir John Hobliouse, Nothing has more deeply convinced us of the 16w 
standard and the dim comprehension of public virtue in this country than 
the fact that nobody under&tood, and nobody appreciated, the generous 
and noble conduct of that most honourable man. Now, — stay, — we see 
a smile on your face, Sir. You are a Westminster elector ? Very 
Well ; — a word or two witli you : — let ns consider this question. You 
chose Sir John Hobhouse as your lepresentative ; — he is a/Minister, 
— but, mark, not a Cabinet Minister — viz. not a man who a voice 
in any measures submitted to Parliament. He has always interested 
himself most diligently in the lejieal of the Assessed Taxes. Nay,— 
mind this, — if you get them repeale'd next 3 ear, as you most likely will, 
you will owe the relief, in a great measure, to the earnestness and power 
with which Sir Jolin Hoblniuse began to direct, and mould, and 
and lead Public Opinion towauls the justice of affording it. Well,— ne 
ii a Minister, — be is anxious for the repeal of these taxes, — he accom* 
panics you to Loid Althorp, — lie persuades l.#otd Alfkorp, — he urges liim 
publicly, and. befoie your face, to that repeal ; — but, mind, he is not (t 
Cabinet Minister, — be has no more power than any independent member 
of the House of Commons to obtain it. Lord Althorp, as usuab^ys neither 
yes nor no. You go aw’ayjj;r“ijonl Althorp brings on his budQP ; — It dis- 
satisfies you; — you come to Sir.Iohn ; — lie promises, as far as he can, to aid 
you. The country gentlemen, alarmed at the clamour against the Assessed 
Taxes, resolve to make a push for themselves. Sir W, Ingilby leads tha 
charge ; and, b)^ Jove, one fine night, when the wliipper-iti was asleep, 
they knock off two millions of the Malt Taxi — Two millions of Revenue 
are now gone ; — two millions worth of taxes are to be made tip : by way 

^ • K 2 
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of making them up you istill urge the necessity of cuttii^ d&nv n ftir 
tniUions more ! You call on Sir John Hobhousc to pre^ut your petition 
to that cflfect, and to vote for Sir John Key’s motion, which is to Imve 
the revenue minus some six or seven millions. Sir John Hobhouse pre- 
Bents your petitiqjgi ; — the next day comes on Sir John Key’p motion, — 
and the next day Sir Jo||i Hobhouse has resigned, — resigned both seat 
and office ; it is for this you blame him. Have we stated the case fairly ? 
Yes; that’s well. You blame him for this conduct. You say he fihould 
have stayed in jiarliament, resigned his office, and voted for.tiiie repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes. Pardon us ; ipu mistake the question : it would no 
longer have been to vote for die repeal of the Assessed Taxes, — it would 
have been to vote for a deficit, in the revenue, of seven millions ; — the 
question was no longer what it had been ; — it was no longer whether we 
could spare some two or three millions ; — it was whether we could sjmre 
some seven millions ; — it was not a question whether you would repeal 
the Assessed Taxes, but whether you would have a Property or Income 
Tax in their stead. This alters the case. Sir John Hobhousc thinks we 
cannot spare seven millions, or that a Property and Income Tax would be 
a bad substitute. He may be wrong. We tliink he was ; but he was not 
wnrong on the question on which he had promised yo\i liis support. He 
had promised to assist you ift a relief of tw o millions, — not in the repeal 
of seven : — lie liad promised to aid you in t)ie removal of the Assessed 
Taxes, hut not in establishing the necos.siiy of nt^ir taxes (including an 
Income tax) as a substitute. In fact, any considerate and unprejudiced 
man mus^ierceive that the uncx])ected sticcess of Sir W. lugilby’s mo- 
tion had placed the whole question on a different fooling. But even thus 
did your late Representative vote against yon? Did he mould himself 
to the Ministers? Did lie prefer tliem to you? Did lie value his office 
more than your interest? — No; he forsook llie ministry,— he left his 
office, — he resigned seven thousand a year ratlier tluui vote against your 
w^es. But rather than vote to turn out (for so Lord Althorp’s motion 
imperatively put it) the Ministers with whom he hud just been acting, 
— ^rather than vote ^ a deficit of ‘-even millions,— rutlier tlian vote for 
the substitution ofWew taxes, — he resigned his seat in ])arliament. 
And this is tlie conduct you cannot understand ; this is the conduct 
you suspect, — you asperse. Why, gooel heavens! if Sir John Hob- 
house had not cared for you; if he had not been nobly fastidious in 
his public 'Conduct, what was to prevent hi|^ keeping l>oth seat and 
office ? What was to prevent his making a comjiact with the government, 
and withholding his vote altogetlicr ? Yon would liave called on him to 
resign ; — very well : —he might have told you to produce a majority of 
signatures, and in .so vast a constituency, that, you are well aware, would 
have been impossible ; or he might have told you he was chosen for Ins 
votea dimng seven years, and not for withholding tlic vote of one night. 
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Aje^ Bjid in dtber of these meters public opinion would have borne Mm 
out But because he took the most disinterested line in bis power, — be- 
cause he put all possible selfishness from him, — because, in the fiusfa of 
ambition, in the pride of place, amidst the prospects of opening great- 
ness, he resigned both his ofl5ce and his seat, you aceme him of sinister 
motives. Unable to appreciate his conduct, you assign mysterious and im- 
possible reasons to it ; and that wliich should have placed his fair name 
above all suspicion, you make the pretext for all attack; — you have 
punished him for his virtue; — through him you have struck a blovr 
at public virtue throughout the countiy. You have chosen in his stead 
an excellent and enlightened man, a gallant soldier, a resolute politician* 
We grant all this: hut the victory of the best individual in England is 
conteihptible compared with the discouragement you have given to pure 
and disinterested principle. 

Heartily, however, do wc trust tliat some other constituency wdll 
shortly atone for the blindness of that w hich has deserted a man because 
he deserted seven thousand a year ; and that parliament will not long 
lose the services of one of the very few of our public men who, to high 
talents, unites a sensitive honour. This, by the bye, brings us to another 
question. The misfortune of that dislike ^’hich liberal constituencica 
seem to feel to their roprcscntati\cs taking office is, that the government 
will be afraid to fill iij) lluir vacancies with liberal men ; they may lose 
their seats in taking office. The ministers will thus be forced to renew 
themselves from tlie Tories, whose seats are usually pretty secure by 
wealth and family interest ; and thus, in fact, the i)eoplc \fill punish 
themselves, and virtuanv choose the very men they ■would desire most to 
Itavc eschew ed. 

Sensible of the c\ ils that w ould result from the necessity of vacating 
liis scat every time a man changed one office for another, — knowing 
tliat while some constituencies are enliglitencd, others are bigoted, — 
seeing Sir IJenr\' rarnell out (U" Parliament because he opposed the 
Itepeal of the Union, — and knowing that it might equally have happened 
to him had he been Cliaucellor of the Exchequer,^® certain member, 
at the early part of tlie session, 's\hile the ministers w'cre yet popular and 
the act would have been as gracious as prudent, asked Lord Althorp in 
the House Avhethcr he pro])oscd to introduce any measure by which 
ministers might sit di// not vote in the Honse by virtue of ^ir office. 
Strong in the persuasion *that populaiity is immortal, Lord Althorp 
answered, — “No,” and seemed to consider the notion quite out of the 
reach of future expediency. There again is the want of foresight ! Now 
Sir" Robert Heron, the especial friend of the ministers, and probably 
with their concurrence, lias given notice of an express motion, that 
members should not vacate their seats on taking office. At the time 
the member wc refer to asked the question — the ministiy yet po]>ular— 
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no motion couW have been better timed; now, with an impepnJar iiiniai* 
try, no motion can be more inieeaeonabJe. Thus, from tM went of fare*^ 
sight, nothing is ever done at the time it should be; and what ought to 
be a wise providence against probable events, is made a clumsy remedy 
aAOV they have occurred. 

Ona word before wc conclude,— on this iii|}iicky National Convention, 
and the verdict of the jury. Here, again, what bungling ! Why not 
have taken possession of the ])lace instead of beating people out of it ?~ 
or why not have avoided all mistake and misinterpretation by at once read- 
ing the Riot Act ? Because, scream the government newspapers, the law 
did not require the reading of the Riot Act. Dear gentlemen, that is no 
answer to the question. Did not the people holieve the law did reqtdre 
the reading of the JRiot Art ? Do you not own that they did ? Do they 
not still believe so in spite of your assertion^ to the contrary ? 'JThe duty 
df a benevolent and a wise government was to see that the people should 
not sin through ignorance if it could be avoided ; and, knowing the sad 
complication of our laws, they might at least have chosen a clear law 
when they had the option. Here again the ward of foresight ! — they 
disperse the National Convention, a most Innnpery and worthless 
enemy, and they bring do||p} upon themselves the verdict of the jury 
that sat upon the jioor policeman, and ihaf is uii enemy of far greater 
importance, for it is not the enemy of a mob, but the enemy of ])ublic 
opinion. Wc are sorry for that venlicl ; it esidently honest, but its 
nlterior consequences may be nuHchievon:?. A National Convetition is 
another wprd for national disorder; it can only be s\ipposed to take 
place when all fjnus of regular legislation are suspended ; and a verdict 
of “Justifiable Homicide” against a man ^^)lo kills a policeman for 
assisting legally to disperse a mob >\ith so ominous u mnne is a justifica- 
tion of riot against law. And this the bungling and mismanagement of 
the Home Secretaiy' have brought upon u«. We are sorry, also, for the 
freling that seems to grow up against the I^olice force, - a most valuable 
substitute for the .AjJd watchmen. Bui we doubt wlicther they will ever 
be well administeil^piLiKl controlled, — whether they will ever be? placed 
under a proper head, until a regedar minisUn- aiul central hurean of police 
be established. All our reforms are regulated by the jioor spirit (»f 
detail, and never in the great one of a comprehensive jninciplc. Bui the 
Bank Charter and the Slavery Question an? hurrying on, -more first 
words, of which wc arc never to liear the last. Wc must suspend oUr 
review of past events. Well, by the way, may the measures biwght 
before our present parliament be called questions^ — evcrj'body qucK^tfons 
their merit, and nobody answers for their result ! 
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Mrs, Gore^ her Novels and Gcmus-^Mrs. Sheridan^ ** Aims and Ends^ 
Curmll,'* 4'c. — Mr,^ii^rgill^ ‘‘ The Puritan's 
rasli — Captain Marry at — Godolpkin,^* 


The changes in literature arise not bo much in proportioia to. in- 
telligence is increased in height, but in proportion as it extends its sur- 
faps* Men first like what ^iresents itself to iheir senses, and in that 
age, — ^behold the passion for the drama. Enlightenment spreads, and 
they then like A\hat presents^ itself to the mind, — behold the passion for 
written fictions. The drama and the novel belong to the same class,—' 
are addressed to tlic same miscellaneous and extensive audiet|p, — appeal 
equally to the passions, — resort to the same sources of nature, — apply 
the same rules of art ; b\it the mind to which the novel is addressed bto 
attained a further slej) in civilization than that to which the drama 
presents itself. The written ficlion its influence to a more 

mature and sedate and reflective stage ofnitellect, when the illusive is 
less charming, and the active less exciting. It is natural also to sup- 
pose that, as civilization spreads, the spirit of commerce extends; as the 
spirit of commerce extends, fewer persons are left idle enough to go abroad 
for amuseniont, ~ they rather seek it at home. The novel ^comes more 
convenient as well as loss c\j)enbive than tlie play; it can Wread a$thc 
odds and ends of lei^uie,— it wails your own time, — you may abbrerdate 
or lengthen its acts ti'- vou w ill,- -it is a pliant servant of the genius of 
entertainment, and conforms its proportions of diversions exactly to 
your nei'cssitics or your whim^. By degrees, then, tlie novel extends its 
ancient and legitimate eiii])irc, and comes at last almost to monopolize 
the whole realm of the imagination. 

But it is very Ternaikahlc, that in proportion demand in litera- 

ture for any particular class of composition incr^^s, the staple of the 
supply becomes dcterioiated ; the attention of all emulators of every 
grade of intellect is attracted to that market which is most in fashion; 
and the vciy' rage for an csjH'cial description of work inundates us with 
a world of worse than mediocre competition. Thus wheii plays were 
most the fashion, as in the reign.s of Charles II. and of Anne, w'e had, 
in proportion to the few gootl jdays of the time, a horde of the most 
villainout; Thus when Scott and Byron brought poetry into fashion, 
there never before were so many bad poems pressed into the world. 
We may add, indeed, to the nirii of inferior writers, the tempting 
demand which is made upon the better ones ; they are irresistibly forced 
onward by the flattery of the public taste,. and the natural excitement of 
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enulation, and maintain thcmeelves rather by a fertility in 
than a diligence in perfecting. You see, in the beat of these mitem/h f 
power beyond their performance j you see that they wantedf nothing but 
time and labour to have made their good novels into great works. We 
are sensibly struck with this truth in reading the novels of Mrs. Gore. 
No' writer of the day lias a more remarkable power of industry; but 
instdid^ of applying that power, like Pope, tiiri;he finish of a work, she 
devotes it, like Lopr de Vetja^ to the rough draughts of a tliousand 
works, — she casts off the rough impressions of her sparkling and various 
mind w’ith a rapidity which defies correction. She is the great improtn-^ 
satriee of three volumes at a breath. It is a proof of her talents that, 
with all this haste and precociousness, Mrs. Gore falls into neither of the 
two faults you would imagine most probable. In the first place, she is 
not an incorrect 'svriter — on the contrary, her style is easy, polished, 
graceful, and peculiarly her own. It is even so finely executed at times 
that you might imagine she composed with great care and slowness; 
above allj^^e is singularly felicitous in the coinage of phrases and 
epithets; she is the consummator of that undefinahle species of wit 
which we should call (if w e did not know the word iiiigjht be deemed 
offensive, in which sense wc do not mean it) the shDKj of good society. 
Thus a preparatory school sl4|ims termed a hrecid and milkery ; and she 
determines a wliole class in an epithet when she calls a certain description 
of coiintr}" gentry kdl their tnai mutton sort pcoplci^^ Other 
novelists have hit off a character by an aphorism ; hut Mrs. Gore is the 
first who ever hit off a character by a wind ! This sjKJcics of con- 
ventional must, however, .sometimes run from the just into the 
affefiSted, and from the odd into the overstrained. And in such instances — 
not very frequent — are to be found the only blois in the easy and vivid 
style of the authoress of Mothers and Daughters.” Tlic second liad 
consequence which you w ould suppose must arise from hasty comjwsition, 
but which Mrs. Gore happily escapes, is the evidence of exhaustion. 
You w'ould .suppose that the stream murt run low' and shallow after 
such repeated drainings ; but, no, — there is a vitality in 'her composition, 
a copiousness in heii^ij||ninand of w'ords and incidents that never testify 
an impoverished fancy or a fatigued invention; the stream glides through 
new banks, but it never seems less fresh or less full. But though tlie 
consequence of an over-hast\ and forced i)roduc liven ess he not visible 
either in a negligent style or a languid story, it is nevertheless very 
evident in Mrs. Gore’s compositions ; it is visible Tiot because she writes 
worse in her later works, but because she does not improve ; not IxK^nuse 
her works are not good, hut because they are not much better, Jbey are 
excellent as sketches; but, for the most part, they arc only sketclfes, — they 
want colour, body,— the princi])les of duration. They arc more like brilliant 
q»ecimens of a work than works of themselves ; the story has not lain 
long enough in the mind, — it has not been sufficiently saturated by the 
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it .wants depth of conception and elaborateness nf e^eca- 
lipn* Her characters are not compound enough, — they are too, mpch 
exemplifiGationB of particular qualities or foibles, — they want that lich 
redundance of faculties, humours, and contradictions which marks the 
hand of a meditative artist, — a Cervantes or a Hichardaon. And it |s 
evident that these deficiencies proceed from a want of due time and con- 
templation, and no lack^^f adequate genius. Mrs. Gk>reV misfortune is 
to be too easily pleased with the first notion of her story and her cha- 
racters, and too trustful to the capacities of her subsequent inventioB. 
We doubt whether she would have the lieart to rub out any characters 
she had once put in, — to throw half a volume in the fire, — not because it 
WTis bad in itself, but because it was not in harmony with the rest. She 
executes with too great a facility ; — in one word, she does not pontkr 
enough before she sets pen to paper. Another characteristic of Mrs. 
Gorc*a genius is a liabit she has of keeping its two faculties, — the light 
and the serious, entirely separate ; she rarely amalgamates them. Her 
Hungarian Tales,” — to our mind the most perfect and permanent of all 
her works, — partake almost wholly of the soft and grave ; their beauty 
consists in their depth of sentiment. The easy and graceful sketbh of 
Mothers and Daughters ” is almost as entirely made up of the levities 
and glittering frigidity of social life ; ||b tone is original in its utter 
absence of sentiment. True that in some of her tales Mrs. Gore has 
recourse to both soiirccs of interest, but rarely with success, because 
evidently withoul sutricient jireparatioii. She does not play the springs 
of both grave and gay witli ease at the same time ; her colours nin into 
each other while yet moist, and the result is the spoiling;Bf the picture. 
But few })eople ever ])aiuted with so felicitous a hand the scenery of 
worldly life; without any apparent satire, she brings before you the 
hollowness, the niaini uvrcs, and the intrigues of the world with the 
brilliancy t>f sarcasm, but with the quiet of simjde narrative. Her 
men and women, in her graver tales, arc of a noble and costly 
clay ; their objects are great, their juiuds are large, their passions 
intense and pure; — she walks upon tlic stage of the world of fashion, 
and her characters have grown dwarfed as bj^jg^chantincnt. The air 
of frivolity has blighted their stature ; their colours are i)ale and 
languid, — they have no generous amhitiou, — the glory and the vision 
have left them, — they are illifr peopir /—ihey arc line people! This it 
is that makes her innels of our social life so natural, and so clear a 
tran8cri]>t of the original.— She deals with persons whom yon meet 
easury day, and makes you feel that with tliem lomance and emotion — the 
tender and the holy — would be out of place, — would be absurd, In- 
carna^iha of the loftiness and sanctity of life dancing at ball-rooms 
and walking in Kensington Ciardens ! — what an incongruity ! It would 
remind us of the “ Spectator’s ” account of Punch and his wife dancing 
in the Ark. 
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This dharacteristio of Mrs. Qom*n i^orldliar tiovala^tha eharacterillie 

lowering the aourcea of emotion and of interest to the otdmaty peiOona 
of the world from whom they are to be drewn~ahe ahar^ isdth some 
othesT novelists of the day. In Lord Mulgrave it is peculiarly visible. 
You see that that charming author, whose mind is naturally iastidioos 
and romantic, is always attempting to suit his characters to the scene in 
wMch they move. So again in the wwk now before us, by Mrs. Sheri* 
we find two tales — the one, Aims and Ends,** of the fashionable 
life of the present day; another, “Oonagh Lynch,’* of the adventurous 
life of a century and a half ago. In the fashionable tale, the characters 
seem lowered and tunned unconsciously ; the whole story, which betrays, 
in its vein of sentiment and tone o f thought^ the accomplished author^s 
deep conception of the beautiful and good, does not contain one single 
character in whicb the moral beauty or goodness is displayed — the per* 
Bonages of the plot, breathing a common air of artifice, are rendered 
alike by a common constitution of selfishness — the climate darkens and 
flattens down the features of the mind — the form of the man is pre- 
served, but where is the stamp of the god ? Thus the heroine, who is 
of course made as handsome and interesting as she can be, is a coquet 
without principle and w ithout heart ; she trifles w ith her luvcr» — loses him 
without visible regret, — maiThss a noble fool, m arly ruins lier character 
with a noted libertine, — is sent down to the comilry to reform, and is not 
easy till she has snared the affections of a yt>ung married curate (!) — 
destroys his domestic comfort,— -leads him to suicide, uud survives; but, 
byway of mending the matter, turns fiom a beaut\ to a Iwrc. The rest 
of the characters are on a par with the heroine— they are all drawn with 
consmnmate ability and profound exjierienee — you can conceive no 
more painfully small specimens of human nature : — even tlie )yoor curate, 
meant to be the highest character of all, is a wayward, sensual, selfish 
gentleman, who, Irecause he cannot Ire an adulterer, resolves to l)c a 
suicide. Yet all tliis want of elevation in the characters of the book is 
a proof of the art of the writer; — she meant ro paint the low life above 
stairs, and she ha^ <hme if ; — idic has flung aside, as Impertinent to the 
task, all the many admirahlo rjualities ^he possesses as a w riter. Full of 
deep consciousness of the noble, the author of ‘‘ (Harwell,” — the creator 
of the most generous, faithful, devoted, high-wrouglit character of mo- 
dem fiction, — has only availed herself of it in Aims and Ends,” in order 
to paint accurately the elements of the mean ; — clioosing the latter toil 
somewhat perhaps on tlie principle upon wliich James 1. in his “ Demon - 
ologie,” recommends an acquaintance w itli the devil ; “ for siium'* 
saith he, the devil is the very contrary opjyosile to Go(t, ther^<?an be 
no better way to know’ (io<l than by the contrary.” 

The second of Mrs. Sheriitan’s talcs — Oonagh Lynch,” is exactly 
Hie reverse in spirit to Aims and Ends.” There the author breathes 
a more pure and lofty air. There all, even to the w’eakness and super- 
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tititim of the hefoine^ is full of nohieness and of psMm^GM^abte 
loyalty, ^high daring, -^devoted love;-^th«sc are the mehtal ^|tuditi0S 
on which our author now lavishes her sWlL ^ 

Mrs. Sheridan*! style is pure and touching ; her ornaments and allusimsf 
arc introduced with much grace and effect, — her reflections appropriate, 
often deep and often tender. She has the fault of Mrs. Gore in not giving 
Btifficient previous preparation to her plot ; and, as elaborate compositions, 
neither of the tales before us is equal to Carwell,** a story which, formic 
nute fidelity to tnjth, for high tragic conception, both of plot and eharsdm', 
has very few equals in modem fiction. But everywhere, even in this last 
w(^k, see that rarest of all literary beauties, a beautiful 
intimate persuasion of the. fine and great truths of the human heart, — ^a 
delicate and quick iierccption of the lovely and the honest — an intdlact 
that profits liy experience, and a disposition which that experience catif 
not corrupt. And this reflection brings us to another winter to whom it 
is, perhaps, no less a])p]icable, — we speak of the ingenious, versatile and 
searching author of “ Trucklehorough Hall,” “ llie Usurer’s Daughter,” 
and the work now on our critical table, viz. Tlie Puritan’s Grave.” 

If we were to point out one romance of the day which more tlian an* 
other w'ould hecome a Christian pastor to write, it is this last productitm 
of Mr. Scargill’s. It is written in a suKlued and gentle spirit of faith 
and charity ; it is ])regnant with nnliffectefl piety, — ])aBsion there is not 
in it, — but there is the piTsencc of a cpiiet and deep love — that blessed 
spirit walks, breathes, and has its being, through tin* whole hook. The 
story is very sim^ile, — the language ]Hiq>oscly antiquated and patriarchal 
to suit the nature <>f the story aud the date of its events; hence, if often 
eloquent and higli in diction, it is often also too formal and precise; an^ 
we think, on th<‘ nliolc, a more easy and fluent style, such as the author 
usually ailopls, would have lieen the more advisable ; the characters am 
few, and the four prominent ones are the Puritan and his daughter, 
her lover, a cavalier, and a rich and genernns nierchant who seems 
stepped out of one of her earlier dramas. The elements of these charac* 
ters are neither noisy nor glaring, — they are remarkable from their still- 
ness, — they are elocpient from their repose. In this the autJior has evi- 
dently tried an experiment common enotigh to the German novelists, and, 
in our opinion, he 1ms amply eucceeded. But whoever would do justice 
to this book must read it, as the Gennan novels wc refer to are read— %vith 
great patience, and a certain reverence ; the reader must be prepared for 
the absence of exciting events ; his mood must be in hanuony wdth the 
wlfek; he Ufiust read slowly, ])encil in hand, to mark the holy aud 
cloqueiqt pas&ges that occur; lie must consider himself reading a tale, 
which, without the pedantry of a preachei^ is suffused with the spirit of 
some beautiful homily ; he will feel, as he proceeds, no very exciting in- 
terest — no hurried emotion ; but when he closed the last page, he 
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wiU ^nd bis soul ms^sibly smoothed, ftud, as it mire, ChrisdamxM 
Kmr. He will recollect the work, not in any detached passages, but as 
one which has made a gentle but no fleeting impression on his mind ; it 
has soothed all his better feelings, and made itself a sanctuary *in his 
kindlier dispositions. The mind of Mr. Scargill is not of a common cast, 
— be loves to philosophize and to refine, — he goes, in his various novels, 
fiom experiment to e\|)eriment, and moulds his genius according to 
some abstract idea. He does not deal sufficiently in bold situations and 
strong contrasts, — he is not so po])ular as he ought to be, because he has 
too great an apprehension of the common-place. He should indulge 
more in dialogue, in action, in melodrame, in o^der to strike th%herd; 
but then he is, to be sure, not a novelist alone ; he has two other charao-^ 
ters to sustain, and cannot easily lose sight of the refinements of a phjjloso- 
pber and the dignity of a pastor. 

What the author of the “ Puritan’s Grave” wants, the author dP 
‘‘ Contai;ini Fleming” has*li an excess; — the one injures himself bylhfi 
too quiet, the other by tlie too restless. We have so lately reviewed the 
last work of Mr. D’Israeli, that we shall not now pause to analyse his 
}>eculiar genius. He only recpiircs to strive less in ^rdcr to do more, — 
the most perfect image of strength in the world is the statue of Alcides, 
but it is of Alcides in repose — the fighting gladiator pains you too much 
with his eternal effort. No man living, jierhajis, exceeds Mr. DTsraeUm 
natural ]K)wers, — and he has only to learn to be natural in order to lie 
permanently great. His ])ictnres only want one ingredient, namely, that 
darkmi ng yfmn»h mih uhich Apelles is said to have aUtays carefully 
!«^lMued whatever was florid in his colours. 

ji^Ofa verj' difl’erent kind of intellect from that displayed by Mr.D’lfl- 
‘^raeli, and, indeed, from that which characterises any of the writers 
w^e have thus brieifly endeavoured to descrilx', is the talent exhibited in 
Captain Marry at ’s works. Far remote from the eastern and the volup- 
tuous, from ihe visioiiaiy and refining, from the pale colourings of 
drawing-room life, and the subtle delicacies of female sentiment and wit, 
the genius of Captain ^lany at embodies ’tself in the hiuirilour, the energy, 
the robust and masculine ^igour of bustling and actual existence ; it has 
l)ecn braced by the sea-breezes ; it walks abroad in tlic marl of busy men, 
with a firm step, and a cheerful and healthy air. Not, indeed, that he is 
void of a certain sentiment, and an intuition into the more hidden sources 
of mental interest; but tliese arc not his forte, or his a])propriate element. 
He is best in a rich and various humour, — rich, for there is nothing thread- 
bare or poor in its materials. His characters arc not, as ScoJ^t’s often arc, 
mere delineations of one oddity uttering the same eternal ])hra«eo)ogy, 
from the ftodigious” of Dpminie Sampson to Provant” of Major 
Dalgetty, — a laughable but somcwliat a }>oor invention : they are formed 
of compound and conqdex characteristics, and evince no trifling knowdcclgo 
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of like of <iocial Ufe. But Aough he may he add ahnioM to 

espial ia^concl^lioo of €har||^, he Sills into Ae omiixxon 4dfl« 

ciency of Ae age^ and does not snfficiditly meditate^ work up, and dbhd- 
rate his mateidak. His plots are never worthy of the charaeters oacir^ 
^yed in them,-— the characters never plaoed in scenes calculated to call 
forth the rich peculiarities lie has ascrilied to them. Jle may conceive a 
Strap, a lismahago, or a Commodore Trunnion; but his execution wHl 
not make us know them in the^i^esli and blood, in the intimate and homely, 
manner that Smollett has don^. He prcsentia to us delightful acquaint- 
ance, but Smollett gave us friends that last us all our lives. A hundred 
years ii^o Captain Marryat would have WTitten perhaps but one or two 
novels, each the growth of some five years at least. We arc sme thqr 
woujki have been masterpieces. He has now. only to meditate, to ma- 
ture, to proceed w ith fear and caution, in order to continue Roderick 
Random to the present day. 

Tift peculiar characteristics of Captain Mjftrryit are shared by some of 
his nautical brethren; and the author of “Cavendish*’ has evinced 
much ability and yery vigorous promise in the works that have issu^ 
firom his pen. JSGk 

We have now as fully as our space would allow through a series 
of authors, each excellent in their w'ay, each of a different school. The fe- 
male, — the fashionahle, — tlie clerical, — the naval, — ^all betray something 
of the sectarian influences. W e have left ourselves but a few* words tp say of 
a new work just out, wliicb, to much that is original, sc^jins to add nothing 
that is professional . “ Godolphiu ’ ’ is the work, to all apj^earance, (for the 
author is unknown,) of an idle but cultivated person of genius ; the sex 
of the writer does not seem to us to Ijc easily gathered from the nature of 
the w^ork ; now certain ])assagcs that l>ctray a writhing consciousness 
of the social position of women, (a consciousness thaf^iio man could ex- 
perience,) seems to indicate a feinule pen ; and now some deep, strong, 
masculine hurst of passion, particularly in the first, and {pt of the last 
volume, as strongly declares the autlior to be of the harder sex. The 
style of the work^is an evident imitation of that of a certain aiithor whose 
novels have been popular beyond their merit ; but tliis is only a style of 
W'ords and aphorisms, — the style of mind is essentially different ; a soft 
and enervate gentleness, — an Italian colouring of subdued enthusiasm, 
are the characteristics of “ Godolphin.” Its design is very^ elaborate: it 
is evidently a work of forethought and lalK)ur unity of moral concep- 
tion is strictly preserved throughout, and to that is often, .(but, never 
vainly) sacrificed the unity of mere story. The design is declared by 
the author tfS be the induchce of the great world upon genius in 
cither sex; and according to him (or her) tliis iuflueu<^ xdilkes 
the woman a brilliant intriguant, and IhS tn|u a visionary sensualist. 
We liave seeti some critiques in which the design has been blamed 
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tbe woiKMm iiets out with the icr mudi imd 

dbts KM) Uule; l^t this Beems the itieiv^^4mth mA great mmt 
of the displays the eS^ct and necessaty positiOD of women 

who are ouiaed with ambition* The character of Savillei a fine gentle- 
mani woni^ he excellent if not a little loo mu^h compounded from that of 
Map|0^cr>in ^^faul Clifford.'* Tlxe character of Fanny Millinger^, an 
aetreaiy is one of the best in the hook| but seems to us also borroWOd 
flrom the actress in Wilhelm MiSster.** Nothing can be more natural 
than the characters and |one of the wot, — nothing more improbable 
than the plot. This w ant of congruity convinces ns either that th6 work 
is by two hands, or by an ujpijactised novelist. In proport^as wa 
author writes novels, (and this i» very remarkable in Scott,) Ins grow 
more artfril, and his cluxraciers iess so. Still, despite the want of pro- 
bability in the story of “ Godolphin ’* the interest is always sustailied 
and keen. And even the visionary and mysterious nature of the tale^ 
while it offends the .i<lter | j || t on recollection, absorbs the in 

perusal.* 

There seems to be no abatement in the interest taken in fictions; but 
instead of being concentred to a few of the bes^yjhc appetite seems to 
have itiarged to grossness, and devours cverytiimg miscellaneously. 
Fonn^|9^ the novels of Mrs. Gore or Mrs. Sheridan would have run through 
half a d^en editions in a year; but now the circulating libraries, instead 
of buying. six copies of Mrs. Gore’s novel, distribute their favour im- 
partially to Mrs. Gtjfc and five other writers; no matter what their 
works be, so long as they are new. 

The people of Fiji believe that all things, stones, axes, chissels, &c. 
have a soul, and are immortal ; they w ill, it is pretended, show" you a sort 
of well, across w hich runs a stream of water, wherein you may perceive 
the spirits of metl^nd stones, w omen, and canoes, animals, and houses,-— 
all the defunct souls of all the pots, pans, and ruhbigli of the wwld 
tumbling one another into the Haven of immortality. Just so 
s^ms the present miscellany of literary compositions, and the soul of 
the King or the Palace goes down the tide, lamb(i||d and hid by the 
clattering, crowding souls of all the slop-pails and scrubbing-brushes ! 


^ There i<t ai!trolf»gy hi “ Oona?li Lynch/’ and aulrnlo^fv in Godolphili/' Csuld 
passages in the latter work have been written by Mrs* Norton P 
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jovnvAz oF^eoisrtfitisATioJsrs wxfn loud 

BY LADY BLESStNGTOIf. NO, VI ft.* 

How much ha® Bjron ta uuleai^^ei'c^hf'Wfopcfor H^xtSx 

he id proud of hie false Icnowledgc* I eall it if tf^Hher 

makes him better nor happidii''anj[ jl^e'kndwWSge ought to do the 
jEormer, though I admit it ca^wt the latter, aie uo^r^i^ed by^ 
the certainty that w» have a^ncurable diseiui ; oh the 'foOtrary, We*^ 
cease to apply remedies, and so let tfie evil ^increase. So it is 
htiman u jatum : by believing ourselvii id^voted to selfishness, we^ati- 
pinely mk into its withering a|id inglorious thraldom; when, byln- 
oouraging kindly affections, without analyzing their source, wx s^engtheu 
and me them In the heart, and finU their genial influence e:^tending 
around, fipntTihiiting to the hnpjoness and wdl-lx^g of others, a^d re- 
flecting hack some piu tion to ourselves. BpUfnv heart is running to 
waste for want of being allowed to expend itself on his fellow'-creA*^ ♦ 
tures; it is naturally capacious, and teeming with affection; but ‘:^e 
worldly wisdoin%e lAs aerjuired has checked ilh course, atid it pljiys OH 
his owm happiness by reminding him continually of the aclung,^|r0id in 
his breast. With a contemptible ophuon pf human nature, he requires a 
perfectibility in the ])ersouv to whom he attaches himself, that those who 
think most highly of it ne\cr expect : he getb easily disgusted, and when 
once the ])orsons fall '•hort of hib ex])eetations, hitit feelings are thrown ^ 
back on himself, and, in their re-action, cicatc new l)itleme»s. I have 
remarked to Byron that it stiikcs me as a curious anomaly, that he, who 
thinks ill of mankind, should ic(piiic more from it than do those who think 
w^ell of it ru Tno\<:r ; and that each new disappoint inei^^it discovery of 
baseness sends him bac^o svditudc with some of the fenings with which 
a savage creatine woulcf seek its lair ; while those who it more 

favourabl}, insUad of feeling bitterness at the <lisaj)p()iulments we must 
all experience, whin wc ha\c the weakness to depend 

wholly on othiTs Ihr happiness, smile at their own delusion, and blot^j 
out, as with a sponge, from mcnioiy tha^sueh things were, and were 
most sweet while we believed them, and open a ficsh accouut, a new 
leaf in the ledger of life, always indulging in the liopc that it may not be 
balanced like the la>t, A\’i* should j^idgo othci^* not by self, for that is 
deceptive, bur In their u:cneral conduct and chaiacler. We rarely do 
this, l>ecausc that amiIi A* (Talnwi, wliicli all ardent minds* have, 
we bestow’ our affections on the fn^t poison that chance throws in our 
path, and endow’ them with eveiy good and noble quality, which qualities 
were unknown to them, an<l oul\ existed in tnn||ai n imaginations. We 

C outijiued from No, cxlvii. p, 618. 
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l^plw *" iHify WWW wn 

aS^over»,wliB|itookte^;; 0 tt^ m{itof4i«Ofii&jii^^ idsi^ isuMd of 

* %m% throw the ^h(>U o^tkoso yihm we hed 

eve^«ted,to4^ed^ wet egaiitol {be species bfNmttse we liad chosen 

** kiVMl rfot^wisclyr but l^?Vn such disappointments 

oeeSff|"V^d^ ! th’ly^r^ Ij^uaftfs to enure us to them, — if wc were 
totne%ct.»4];lt all snffipe^nt j|^on2[uctoind*^:^odes of thinking of those in 
''frhoih we h*Sl gaiilw^ up^huLheai%?' wC should find that they weie 
in generd^epnsfetent, dUd fliat w tad i^ulge^, droneous expectations, 

* from havin^o^cSS too^igh an estimaAw tliem",|pid consequently wcie 

disappointed. , A modern wrilrf has hajipily observ'ed that “ the sourest 
disappointmepts are made ou|^|our sweetest hope^, gs the nujtf ^cel- 
lent: vinegar is made from damaged wine.” We nave all that 

hope ends hut in frustration, but this^ould Only give us a more humble 
opinion {)f our own pon ers of discMmination, instead of making us think 
ill of human iiatiue: we may believe that there exist goodi^^ dlsin- 
larsledness, and afMMt]diftn> the workl^ although we have nm ^had the 
good fortune to encounter them in tlie jicrsons on whom' we had lavished 
our regard. Tliis is the liest, because it is the safest and most consolatory 
jphilosmihy ; it prevents our thinking ill of our spccim, and precludes 
that 'jmroding of our feelings which is the inevitable result ; for as we 
all bdlpig to the family of hu^n nature, w'e cannot think ill of it "with- 
out deteriorating our omf. Ifwc have had the misfortune to meet with 
some persons whose iniflraiitudc and baseness might scrv'c to lower our 
opinion of our fellow-creatuies, have we not encountered others whose 
nobleness, gcueiosity, and tnith might redeem them ? A few* such 
cigamples, — nay, one alone, — such as I have had tlie liappiiicss to know", 
has taught me to judge favourably of mankind ; and Byron, with all his 
scepticism as to the perfectibility of human nature, allowed that the 
person to wdioriHl allude was an exception to the rule of the belief he 
had farmed to selfi'^hncfes or worldlv-minddllicss being the spring of 
action in indn. 

Av The grave has closed over lum v\ho shook Bvtoii’.s scepticism in per- 
fect goodness, and cbtablishe<l h/r cvei ni} irnplicitiMth in it; but, in 
the debts of gratitude engraved in deep characters on memory", the im- 
pression his virtues liave gJ^en me of human nature is indelibly re- 
gistered, — ^an impression of wliicli liis conduct w'as the happiest illustra- 
tion, as the recollection of it must over lie tlfc antidote to misanthropy, 
Wc have need of such cxamjiies to reconcile us to the heartless ingrati- 
tudc^tl^t all have, in a greater or lebs degree, been exjiosed to, and which 
is sQ calculated to disgust us with our species. How, then, must the 
heart reverence the memorv' of those who, in life, spread the shield of 
their goodnes-s betwc'eu us a^id sorrow and evil, and, even in death, have 
left US the liallowed r^fesiection of their viitucs, to enable us to think 
wdlof our feliollt-creatuTep ! 



Contmatiimi Byron* 

, " Ofthftrichleg^Qi^ thed3'^ldrv0, , ^ . 

R^memhrBSj^e of their, virtues i$ the best-'*’ 

We arc as posterity tq thofse Vho before ns-^the ismOnt* 

cmreurs on that journey jtliat we must all undertake^,^ It is permitfod uf 
to speak of absent fricrtds with thehoiiesrvi'anhth df commetMlatory tnitk; 
then surely w'e may claim that privilege fur tlie rf^of/, — privilege that 
every grateful lieart must j)ant to estahlibh, wJjcn the just tribute we pay 
to dei)arted w'orth is but us the outpourings of a spirit that is overpowered 
by its own intensity, and whostif praise or blame falls equally Unregarded 
on the dull cold car of death.” They who are in the grave cannot bn 
flattered^aud if tlicir qualities were such^as escaped the observance of 
the pulj^pfeye, arc not those who, in the shade of domestic privacy, had 
opportunities of appreciating tliein, entitled to one of the fewr consolations 
left to survivors — that of offering the homage of admiration and praise 
toT virtues that were beyond all praise, and goodness tlmf, while inex- 
istence, pW)ved a bourcc of liap])iness, and, in dUHh^ consolation, by thej' 
|issurancc they have gi^cn of meeting their reward.'* 
j liyrou said to-du) that he had met, in a Frencli wi iter, an idea that 
had auiused him very ninth, and that he thought hud as much truth as 
oiiginality in it: lie quoU'd the passage, ‘‘ La ciiriositc cst suicid^c sa 
nature, et ramour n’esl quo la ciiiiositf.” lie laughed, and ruljj^ his 
liaiuls, and lejieated, Yes, the Fi enchman fk right. Ciniobity kills itself ; 
and hue is only curiosity, as is proved by its end.” 

I told Byron that it was in vain that he affected, tu believe what he 
repeated, as 1 tliought too well of him to imagine him to he serious. 

At all events,” said Byron, “ you yuist admit that, of all passions, 
love is the most bclfisli. It begin&, continues, and ends in selhshness. 
Who ever thinks of tin* liappincss of the object apart from hi.s own, or 
who attends to it ? While the pawon contimics, the lipUPer wishes the 
object of hib attachment happy, because, were she visibly otherwise, it 
would detract fiom In'- own pka^'incs. Tlie Ficm Ii v\ n ter -iniders toed 
mankind well, who said tluu tliey ic'-cmblcd tlie grand Tuik in an 
o]>era, wlio, quittin|[,diis sultana for another, rcidied to her tears, ^ Dis- 
simulez votre peine, et lesjiecfe/ ines plaisus.’ This,” continued Byron, 

‘‘ is but too true a saliio on men ; for when love is oier, 

‘ A tew years older. 

All ! how mneli eolder 
lie eonkl beholU her 
For w hom he sigbed T 

“ Depend on it my doggrel ihymes have moie truth than most that I 
have WTitten. I have been told that love never exists without jealousy; 
if this he true, :t proves that love must he founded on selfishness, foy 
jealousy surely nev er jirocecds from any oth?r feeling than selfishness* 
We see that the person we like pleased and hajqiy in the society of 
some one else, and we prefer to see her unhapjiy with us, than to allow 
June , — VOL. xxxviii. no. cl. l 
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her to enjoy it ; is not this selfish ? Why is it,’^ eontinued Byron, 

that lovers are at first only happy in each other’s society ? It is that 
their mutual flattery and egotism gratify their vanity ; and not finding this 
stimulus elsewhere, they become dependent on each other for it. Whc|^ 
they get better acquainted, and have exhausted all thdr compliments, 
without the powder of creating or feeling any new illusions, or even 
continuing the old, they no longer seek each other’s presence from pre- 
ference ; habit alone draN\ s them together, and they drag on a chain 
that is tiresome to both, but which often neither has the courage to 
break. We have all a certain portion of love in our naUires, which 
portion we invariably bestowSron the object that most chann^||8, which 
as invariably is — self ; and though some degree of love may be extended 
to another, it is only because that Other administers to our vanity ; and 
the sentiment is but a reaction, — a sort of electricity that emits the 
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, sparks w^ith winch we are charged to another body ; — and when the re- 
torts lose their jiower — wdiicli means, in plain sense, wlien the flattery 
of the recipient no longer gratifies us — and yawning, that fearful abyss 
in love, is visible, the passion is over. Depend on it (continued BvTon) 
the only love that never changes its object is self-love ; and the dis- 
appointments it meets with make a more lasting impression tlian all 
others.” 

I told Byron that I expected him to-morrow to disprove every wnrd 
he had uttered to-day. He laughed, and declared that Ins ])rofession of 
faith was contained in the verses Could love for ever;” that he wished 
he could think otherwise, but so it was. 

Bvron affects scejiticism in love and fiicndslup, and \et is, I am per- 
suaded, capable of making great sacrifices for botli. He ban an unac- 
countable passion for misrepresenting his own feelings and motives, and 
exaggerates Ins defects more than any enemy could do : he is often 
angiT bccmise we do not believe all he says aemnst himself, and would 
be, I am sure, delighted to meet some one creflulous cnougli to give 
credence to all he asserts or insinuates \ illi regard to his own mis- 
doings. 

If B)Ton were not a great poet, the charlatanism of affecting to be a 
Satanic character, in tliis our niattcr-of-fact nineteenth century, would 
be Aery amusing : but wlien tlie genius of the man is taken into account, 
it appijars too ridiculous, and one feels moitified at finding that he, who 
could elevate the thoughts of bis readers to the empyrean, should fall 
bdow' the ordinary standard of every-day life, by a vain and futile at- 
tempt to pass for sometliing that all who know him rejoice that he is 
not ; while, by his sublime genius and real goodness of heart, which are 
jaade visible every davj^'he establishes dainis on tlie admiration and 
sympathy of mankind that few can resist. If he knew his own power, 
he would disdain such unworthy means of attracting attention, and 
trust to his merit for commanding it. 
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I Imow not when I hare been bo mucli interested and amused/* 

(eaid Byron,) as in the perusal of journal : it is one of the 

choicest productions I ever read, and is astonishing as being written by 
gp minor, as I find he was under age when he penned it. The most 
piquant vein of pleasantry runs through it ; the ridicuLes — and they are 
many — of our dear compatriots are touched with the pencil of a master ; 
but what pleases me most is, that neither the reputation of man nor 
woman is compromised, nor any disclosures made that coidd give pain. 
He 1ms admirably penetrated the secret of English ennui, (continued 
BjTon,) — a secret that is one to the English only, as I defy any foreigner, 
blessed ip'ith a common share of intelligence, to come in contact with 
them without discovering it. The English know that they are ennuySs, 
but vanity prevents their discovering that they are cnmiycux^ and they 
will be little disposed to pardon the xierson who enlightens them on 

this })oint. ought to publish this work (continued Byron), 

for two reasons ; the first, that it will be sure to get known that he h^ 
written a jiiquanl journal, and people will imagine it to be a malicious ' 
libel, instead of being a playful satire, as the English ^le prone to fancy 
the worst, from a consciousness of not meriting much forbearance; the^ 
second reason is, that the impartial view of their foibles, taken by a 
stranger who cannot be actuated In any of the little jealousies that 
inllucnce ilic members of their ow n coteries, might serve to correct them, 
though I fear reflexion faiie^ there is not much hope of this. It is an 
c\t,ra(UxUnar)- miomuly, (said Byron,) that people who are really naturally 
inclined to gofxl, as I believe the English are, and who have tlic advan- 
tages of a better education than foreigners receive, should practise more 
ill-nature aiul display more heartlessncss than the inhabitants of any 
other country. Tliis is all the effect of the artificial state of society* in 
England, utul the e xclusive system has increased the evils of it ten-fold. 
We accuse the Frcneh r»f frivolity, (continued Byron,) lajcause they are 
governed ))y fashion ; but this extends only to their dress, whereas the 
English allow it to govern their pursuits, habits, and modes of thinking 
and acting • in short, it is the Alpha and Omega of all they think, do, 
or will : their society, residences, nay, their very friends, arc chosen by 
this criterion, aiul old and tried friends, wanting its stamp, are voted 
(le trnp. Fa-shion admits women of more than dubious reputations, and 
well-horn men witli none, into* circles wlicrc virtue and honour, not 
d-/a- 7 /av/c, might find it diflicult to get placed ; and if (on hearing the 
reputation of Lady this, or Mrs. that, or rather want of reputation, j^an- 
vassed over by ihcir associates) ytui ask why they are received, you will 
be told it is because tliry arc seen every wliere — they are the fashiop, — 

I have known ( continued Byron) men and^women in London rece|v^ 
in the first circles, who, by llteir birth, talents, or manners, had no one 
claim to such a distinction, merely because they had been seen in one or 
two houses, to which, by some manoeuvring, they got the entree ; but 
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I must add, they were not remarkable for good looks, or superiority in 
any way, for if they had been, it would have elicited attention, to their 
w ant of other claims, and closed the doors of fashion against them. I 
recollect, (said Byron,) on my first entering fashionable life, being sur- 
prised at the (to me) imaccountahlc distinctions I saw made between 
ladies placed in ])cculiiir and ])rccisely similar situations. I have asked 

some of the fair leaders of fashion, ‘ Why do you exclude Lady , and 

admit Lady , asUiey are both in the same scrape? ’ With that ami- 

able iudifierence to cause and cfiect that dislinguishes the generality 
of your sex, the answer has imariahly been, ‘Oh! we admit Lady 

because all our set receive her ; and exclude Jjady because 

they will not.’ I have pertinaciously demanded, ‘Well, hut ^ou allow 
their claims are ctpial ?’ and the reply has been, ‘Certainly; and we 
believe the excluded lady to be the better of the two.’ Mats tjur rnu/rs^rotts? 
she is not receixed, and the other is; it is all chance or luck ; and this 
(continued Byron) is the state of society in London, and such the line 
6f demarcation drawn between the pine and the impure, wlien chance 

or luck, as Lady honestly owned to me, decided whether a woman 

lost her caste or n*)!. I am not much of a prude, (said Byron,) but I 
declare that, for tlic general good, I think that all women who hu<l for- 
feited their reputations (uiglit to lose their places in society ; but this 
ndc ought never to admit of an exception : it hecomes an injustic(‘ and 
hardship w lien it does, and loses all efiect as a warning or preventive. 
I haxe known young married women, when cautioned by friends on the 
probability of losing caste In such (»r such a step, (piote the examples of 
Lady this, or Mrs. that, who had been more imprudent, (for im]»nulence 
is the new name for guilt in Knglaiid,) and yet that one saw tliese 
ladies received evernwheie, and vain wane ]>rceepts with such exam])les. 
People may sujiposc (continued Byron) that f respcc* not mot ah, because 
unfortunately I have sometime'* violalojl liiem : ]>erliaj)s from this vc|g' 
circumstance I rcspccl them the more, as wc never value tiches until our 
]>rodignUty has made us feel tlieir lo>s ; and a lesson of ]»rutleu(‘e coming 
from him who had scpuuidered thousands, wa.uld have more weight than 
whole pages written h\ onewlm had not ])ersonal exjierience : so I main- 
tain that persons wlio have cr/v/ are tuost competent to ]K)int out errors. 
It is mv rcs])cct for morals that makes me so imlignant against its vile 
sub.stiuiie cant, withwhicli J wage war, and tliis the good-natnreil world 
ehooscs to Consider as a sign of my wickedness. AW arc all the, cicatnres 
of circumstance, (continued Byron ;) the greater part of our errors are 
catiscd, if not excised, hy events and situations over wliich we have had 
little control : the world seethe faults, Imt tliey see not what led to tliem: 
therefore f am alwavs hmiciit to crimes tliat have brought their own 
punipliTnent, while I tun lillli' disjmsed to jiify ihosct who think they atone 
for their own sins by exposing those of otlicrs, and add cant and hypocrisy 
to the catalogue of their vices. Ix;t not a w'ornun wdio has gone astray, 
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without detection^ affect to (llBdain a less fortunate, though not less cul- 
pable female. She who is unblemished should pity her who has fallen, 
and she whose conscience tells her she is not spotless should show for- 
bearance ; but it enrages me to see women whose conduct is, or has been, 
infinitely more blamcable than that of the persons they denounce, affecting 
a piudery towards others that they had not in the hour of need for 
themselves. It was this forbearance towards her own sex that charmed 
me in Lady Melbourne : she had always some kind inteq3retation for every 
action that would admit of one, and pity or silence when aught else was 
iin})racticable. 

“Lady , beautiful and spotless herself, abvays struck me as wanting 

tliat ])ity she could so wtII afford. Not that I ever thought her ill-natured 
or spiteful; but I thought there \3as a certain severity in her demarca- 
tions, that her acknowledged purity rcmlcrcd less necessary. Do you 
remember my lines in the Giaour, ending willi — 

No : gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die : 

And loveliiT things ha\e mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 

And every woe a tear can claim 
Excej)t an errimr aster's shame. 

“ Tliesc lines were suggested by the conduct 1 witnessed in London 
from women to tlieir (Triner acipiajntauecs — a condu'^^t tliat led me to 
draw the conclusion, tluit their hearts are formed of less })euetrahle stuff 
tlian of men." 

Dyron has not lived sufficiently long in England, and has left it at too 
young an age, to he able to form an impartial and just estimate of his 
com])fUiii>ts. lie was a hus) actor, moic than a spcTtaior, in the 
circles whicli have glMMi him an unfavourable impression ; and Jiis 
passions were, at that piuiod, to(» much excited to ]KTinit liis reason to 
he iiuhiasscd in the opinions he formed. In his hatred of what he calls 
cant and lupoensy, lie is apt to denounce as sncli all that has ilie air 
of .severit\ ; and which, though often jminful in iudhidiuil cases, is, on 
tlie whole, salutary for the general goid of society. Tins enor of Byron’s 
jiroceeds from a want fd actual ])crsonal observation, for which oppor- 
timiK has not been uffonlcd him, as the brief period of his residence in 
England, after he had arrived at an age to jmlgo, and the active jiart he 
to(»k in the scenes around him, allowed him not to accpiire that perfect 
knowledge of society, manners, and customs which is necessary to conect 
the ])rcjudiccs that a sinierficial acquaintance with it is so apt to en- 
gender, even in llie most acute observer, hut to which a ])0wcrful ima- 
gination, ])rompt to jump at conclusions without pausing to trace cause 
and efl'ect, is still more likely to fall into. Byron secs not that much 
of what he calls the usages of cant and hypocrisy arc the fences that 
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protect propriety, and that they cannot be invaded without exposing 
what it is the interest of all to preserve. Had he been a calm looker on, 
instead of an impassioned actor in the draiga of English fasliionablc life, 
he would probably have taken a less harsh view of all that has so much 
excited his ire, and felt the necessity of many of the restraints which 
fettered him. 

A tw'o years’ residence in Greece, with all the freedom and personal 
independence that a desultory rambling life admits of and gives a taste 
for, — in a countiy where civilization has so far retrograded that its 
wholesome law^s, as well as its refinements, have disappeared, leaving 
license to usurp the place of liberty, — was little calculated to prepare a 
young man of three-and-twent}' for the conventional habits ami restraints 
of that artificial state of society which extreme civilization and refine- 
ment l>eget. No wonder then that it soon became irksome to him, and 
that, like the unbroken courser of Arabia, when taken from tlie deserts 
where he had sported in freedom, he spunie<l tlic puny nu‘shes which 
ensnared him, and iiined beneath the trammels that intercejUid his 
liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twenty- third year, and left it before 
he had completed his twenty-eighth, soure^l by disappointments and 
rendered reckless by a sense of injuries. He who fears not, i^ to be 
feared,” says the proveib; and Byron, wincing under all the ohhxjuv 
which malice and envy could inflict, felt that its utmost inaliimity could 
go no fiirther, and became fixed in w fearless braving of ]>uhli(‘ fipimou, 
w’hich a false spirit of vengeatice led liini to indulge in, tuniing the 
genius, that could have achieved the noblest end^, into the inefins of 
accomplishing those wliich were unworthy of it. II is attacks on the 
w'orlcl are like the war <»f the Titans against the Gods,- the weaprms he 
aims fall back on liiinself. He feels that he has aljowed sentiments of 
pique to influence and deteriorate his works; and that the sulilimc ]ms- 
sages in them, that now ajipear like gleams of sunshine flitting across 
the clouds that somotiines obscure tlie bright luminary, might have been 
one unbroken blaze of light, had not worldly resentment and feelings 
dimmed their lustre. 

This consciousness of misap|>lied genius has matle itself felt in Byr^n, 
and will yet lead liim to redeem the injustice he lias done it ; and when 

has won the guerdon of the world’s applause, and satisticfl that 
craving for celebrity which consumes him, reconciled to that world, and 
at peace with liimself, he may yet w'in as mndi esteem for rlie man as 
he has hitherto ohciled admiration foi tlie ])oet. To satisfy Byron, the 
admiration must he unqualified; and, as 1 have told him, this depends 
on himself : he has only to choose a subject for his muse, in which not 
only received opinions are not wounded, hut morality is inculcated ; and 
his glowing genius, no longer larnished l>y the stains that Iiavc pre- 
viously blemished it, w ill shine forth with a splendour, and ensure that 
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univerial applause, which will content even his ambitious and aspiring 
nature. He wants some one to tell him w^hat he might do, what he 
ought to do, and what so doip; he would become, I have told him; but 
I have not sufficient weight or influence with him to make my represent 
tatious effective ; and’ the task would be delicate and difficult for a male 
friend to undertake, as Byron is pertinacious in refusing to admit that 
his works liavc failed in morality, though in his heart I am sure he 
feels it. 

Talking of some one who was said to have fallen in love, I 
suspect (said Byron) that he must be indebted to your country for this 
phrase, ‘ falling in love it is expressive and droll : they also say falling 
ill; and, ns both are involuntary, and, in general, ccpially calamitous, the 
expressions please me. Of the two evils, the falling ill seems to me to 
be the least ; at all events I would prefer it ; for as, according to philOso- 
])bcrs, ])leasure consists in the absence of pain, the sensations of return- 
ing health (if one docs recover) must be agreeable; but the recover , 
from love is another affair, and resembles the awaking from an agreeable 
dream. IJeaits arc often oidy lent, when they are siip])oscd to be given 
away (continued Byron) ; and are the loans for which people exact the 
most \isuriou8 interest. When the debt is called in, the borrower, like 
all other d(‘btors, feels little obligation to the lender, and, having refunded 
the ])rin(‘ipal, regrets the interest be has paid. You sec (said Byron) 
that, d /'A/tgfaiu^, 1 have taken a mercantile view of the tender ])assion; 
hut I must add that, in closing the accounts, iliey arc seldom fairly 
balanced, ‘ e cio sa ’1 tuo dottorc.’ There is this difierence between the 
Italians and others, (said Byron,) that the end of lo\c is not with them 
tljc beginning of hatred, which certainly is, in general, the case wdihthc 
English, and, I believe, the French: this may be accounted for from 
their havinc” less vanity; which is also the reason why they Imve less 
ill-nature in their compositions, for vanity, being always on the qui tire', 
up in arms, ready to resent the least otfcocc ofl'ered to if, precludes 
good temper.” 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the Italians did not induce him to 
overloiik other utuI oh^ious reasons for their not beginning to hate when 
they ceased to love: first, the attachments were of such long duration 
that age arrived to quell augry feelings, and the gradations w^ere so 
slow, from the first sigh of love to the yawn of expiring aflection, as to 
be almost imperceptible to the jiarties ; and the system of domesticating 
in Italy established a habit that rendered them necessary to each other. 
Then the slaver)* of s'crveniim^ the jealousies, carried to an extent that 
is unknown in England, and which exists longer than the passitShi that 
is supposed to excite, if not excuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers 
to tlie exchange of friendship for love ; and, rejoicing in their recovered 
liberty, they arc more disposed to indulge feelings of complacency than 
hatred. 
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Byron eaid, Whatever, may be the cause, they have reason to re- 
joice in the effect ; and one is never afraid in Italy of inviting people 
together who have been known to have had wanner feelings than 
friendsliip towards each other, as is the case in England, where, if 
persons under such circumstances were to meet, angry glances and a 
cafefiil avoidance of civility would mark their kind sentiments towaixls 
each other.'’’ 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to the effects of wounded vanity 
might not proceed from otlier and better feelings, at least on the part of 
w omen ? Might not shame and remorse be the cause ? The presence 
of the man w ho had caused their dereliction from duty and virtue calling 
up both, could not be otherwise than painful and humiliating to women 
who w ere not totally destitute of delicacy and feeling ; and that this most 
probably was the cause of the coldness he observed between j)crson8 of 
opposite sexes in society. 

You are always thinking of and reasoning on the Efujlish, (an- 
swered Byron:) mind 1 refer to Italians, and with them there can be 
neither shame nor remorse, because, in yielding to love, they do not 
Ijelicve they are violating either their duty or religion ; consequently a 
man has none of the reproach to dread that awaits him in England when 
a lady’s conscience is airakowdy — which, by the by, I have observed 
it seldom is until is laid «aslce]>, which (contimied B}ron) is 

\ery convenient to herself, but vciy' much the reverse to the unhujipv 
man.” 

1 am sure that much of what Byron said in this conversation was 
urged to vex me. Knowing my partiality to England and all that is 
English, he has a childish delight in exciting me into an argument; and 
as I as yet know' nothing of Italy, except through books, he takes ad- 
vantage of his long residence in, and knowledge r>f the country, to vaunt 
the superiority of its customs and usages, whicb 1 never can believe he 
prefers to his own. A wish of vexing or astonishing the English is, 

I am persuaded, the motive that induces l;im to attack Shaks])earc ; and 
he is highly gratified when he succeeds in doing either, and enjoys it 
like a child. He says that the reason w hy he judges the English w omen 
80 severely is, that, being brought up with certain ])riucij)les, they arc 
doubly to blame in not making tlieir conduct accord with them; and 
that, while punishing w'itli severity the transgressions of persons of their 
ow n sex in humble positions, they look over the more glaring misconduct 
and vices of the rich and great — that not the crime, hut its detection, is 
punished in England, and, to avoid this, hyiwcrisy is added to want of 
virtue. 

‘‘ You ha\e heard, of course, (said Byron,) that I w'as considered mad 
ill Ei^land ; my most intimate friends in general, and Lady Byron in 
particular, were of this opinion ; but it did not operate in my favour in their 
minds, as they w^ere not, like the natives of eastern nations, disposed to 
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pay lionoiir to my Bupjiosed insanity or folly. They considered me a 
mejmuuy but would not treat me as one. And yet, been Ae 

case, what ought to excite suph pity and forbearance as a 
that reduces us to mqre than childishness — a prostration of intellec^Jiat^ 
places us in the dependence of even menial hands ? Reason (continued 
Byron) is so unreasonable, that few can say that they are in possessmn 
of it. I have often doubted my own sanity ; and, what is more, wished 
for insanity — anything — to quell memory, the never-dying worm that 
feeds on the heart, and only calls up the pmt to make the present more 
insupportable. Memory has for me 


* The vulture's ravenous tooth. 
The raven’s funereal song.* 


There is one thing (continued Byron) that increases my discontent, and 
adds to the rage tliat I often feel against self. It is the conviction that 
the events in life that liavc most pained me — that have turned the milk 
of my nature into gall — have not dej>ended on the persons who tortured 
me, — as I admit the cajiscs were inadequate to the effects : — it was my 
own nature, prompt to receive tminful impressions, and to retain tfiem 
witli a painful tenacity, that supplied the arms against my peace. Nay, 
more, 1 believe that the w(\unds inflicted were not, for the most part, 
premeditated ; or, if so, tlmt the extent and profundity of them were not 
anticipated by the j)ersons who aimed them. There are some natures 
that liave a pre<lisposition to grief, as others have to disease ; and such 
was my case. The causes that have made me wretched would probably 
not ha\e discomposed, or, at least, more than discomposed, another, 
Wc arc all differently organized ; and that I feel actiiely is no more my 
fault (though it is my misfortune) than that another fecls^not, is his. 
M'e did not nuike ourselves ; and if the elements of unhapj)iness .abound 
more in tlie nature of one man than another, he is but the more entitled 
to our pity and forbearance. Mine is a nature (continued Byron) that 
might liavc been softened and ameliorated by prosperity, but that has 
been hardened and soured by adversiK.” Prosperity and adversity arc 
tlie fires by which moral chemists try and judge liuman nature ; and 
liOHV' few can ]iass the ordeal ! Prosperity cornqits, and adversity ren- 
ders ordinary nature callous ; but wlien any portion of excellence exists, 
neither can injure. Tlie first will expand tlic heart, and show forth ever}* 
virtue, as the genial ra)<s of the sun bring forth the fruit and flowers of 
the earth ; and the second will teach sympathy for others, which is best 
learned in the school of affliction.” 
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Upon the rough and many-peaked Parnassus of Germany there stood 
a man, apart from the rest, who uttennl strains of w ild })oetry which 
have, comparatively speaking, liecn he^rdbut by few! Amidst the crowd 
of talented men whom Gennany procWced in the last ceutuiy', Jean Paul 
was the most remarkable, if not the greatest. Jean Paul was tlic most 
German of them all ; the freest thinkaef and the boldest sw'iinmer in the 
ocean of thought ; the most jKjrfect master of his language, and one of the 
deepest philosophers who ever w as a great poet, or oiuMd* the loftiest j)oets 
who ever w^as a great philosopher. He did not mould his tlioughts into 
langiiag(% but he seiTicd that immense and ])lastic language and eom]>ressed 
it into his thoughts ; never were dead wwds Bummoned to life by a more 
cunning magician, or ideas more preciously embalmed in words. No 
man ever brought more ca]>ital of bi^ j)wn to trade with in the world of 
letters than Jean Paul; and moreovejr/he possesst'd tlie faculty of tind- 
ing gold where a more superficial eve feould see nothing but dross — sncli 
was the powder of his observation ; aiad of jdaciug the old in iininedialc 
and proper communication with the im \ — such was his ])()W'cr of appli- 
cation. For him the spirit of Germany w'as a familiar s])irit ; he ^!lared 
Jier deep erudition, her obscurity, h^r broken fortunes, h<‘r sublime 
flights of imagination, and lier researclies into tlio subterranean regions 
of the intellect, till what wa.s hers bec|me half his own. For him the 
serious Face ofNature w as unveiled; lufwasone of those clear eyes which 
see beauty understand i ugly, and one of those ])nrc liearls whii'li de.sirenot 
only to possess, but rather to enjoy ; for him the mind <»f man w as a 
subject kingdom; he knew' the ]X‘Cuiiaritirs of the animal, as well as the 
prerogatives of the soul ; he knew whaf to ridicule and what to love; 
and from these sources lie dmw* the nutiament of his understanding, ftnd 
left ns tlie gnarled and knotted tree of pis works. Drunk with brandy 
one half of the <lay, and witli ambrosial dreaips the other hall, he was 
one of those strange mixtures of coarscnpss and rcfmeinont, puril\ and 
vulgarity^ illu.rion and clear-feigliteducss, |>cri urbed hoix s and soothing 
sentiments, which the w'orld only witnesies m its moments of earth- 
(]uakc. * , • 

The peculiar domain of his intellect w^as tlie region of dreams, and the 
predominating property of his styde was metaphor : riowi metaphor is 
dream epitomised. No man ever wrote m|re on the IncoinprehcnRible 
and the Invisible, precisely because he thought he saw' and comprehended 
il, so clear were the shaped of his visions — ap strong w ere the grajipling- 
irons with which he seized tliem ; what ho saw' of Heaven he told to 
liarth. I 

Thus it w'as that Jean Paul presemTd his mind unstained and pure to 
the last : he knew less of life than oiexislencej; and wliikt those around 
liim fell under the manifold peqdemics and ^ssions of the world, the 
current of his thoughts w ent on anq scarcely "TOre him down ; as in the 
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night, dreams of unknown lands and labours visit us, and we never- 
theless wake in the momiifg rcieshed with our sleep. > 

Jean Paul was, howevci^ no inystic. From his early youth he com- 
bated the crooked orthodoxy of Vhe schools, and sought after 
with the clear method of a loverW light, and not as a lover of darkniss. * 
His j)ity was not of the wailing And ; the world was to his eye “ no vale 
of tears,” as he says in one of ms letters, but “ rather a vale of jo^* 
To his fellow creatures he bore tha goodly kindliness of a pure soul ; his 
heart was ever ready to overflow wkh the purest feelingn of our nature ; 
ill his friendships he was steady ardent, as his long intimacy with 
Jacohi sufficiently proved, for, as » said, “ he was my fricud, and is so 
still, for death lias assuredly not s»ered our hearts.” 

We say that Jean Paul was nJ mystic, because in fact his form and 
not his method was symbolical ; adopted the most poetical expres- 
sions for liis philosophical ideas, aid hence he has been accused of being 
too difficult to be understood, bccaifte few have been clearsighted enough 
to understand him. He was a lyricEl poet, because lie was an enthusiastic 
man ; and he w as occasionally a sitirist, because he w^as a humorous and 
an observing one. Thus far and ifc farther lias Germany gone : it would 
be folly to mistake her enthusiasil for passion, her humour for wit, or 
her ubseiTation for invention. jAn Paul was a man of the Present, a 
man of the People, and a man ow Change; he expressed in his writings 
the eloquent confusion of the sta» of the public mind in bis comUry, as 
it w as in his lifetime, and is to tlm present day. Broken and divided in 
their form ns is the ])f)litical surf»e 'of the Confederation, and the social 
depths of tlie nation, now lyarli and imaginative as the South, now^ 
obscure and strong as the Noilhlf (iermany, the WTibngs of Jean Paul 
exhibit the most perfectunityw*]lch that disunited country’ has produced; 
they arc the most harmonious cAression of the many strange notes and 
sounds which are to be beard arAnd. Whatever may be our opinion of 
Jean Paul as an individual, greaiis our admiration for that portion of the 
individual — the best and ]mreS portion — ^wliich he has transfused into 
his works. Ho is alw ays lumJelf in view*, not indeed as one of those 
Tkanic poets who make inanlAd think, but as one who has thought a 
groat deal for mankind. If, asJive may sometimes be tempted to ima- 
gine in Hio despondency of iAorance, all the wisdom of the world is 
nothing but the science of ini&kes, Jean Paul is one of those authors 
who endear us to our convictjBns by the energy and depth of his own. 
Few' men are cajiable and wiMng to renounce all authority, and to pro- 
test against the creeds of faiAon and creation with as much courage as 
our author. Jean Paul livedjUtween two mighty llcvolutioiib, and he was 
ore of the few' jiersons whAonsidered them, and understood them both 
sin» dtaneously. He W'as aAe to the agitation and change of external 
Europe, far more than is Apual among the thinkers of Gennany; the 
French Revolution opened »h horizon on one side, and on the other he 
saw liglit stream in upoB him from those philosophers who were 
not the contemporaries ofa^liespierre and St. Just without deep reason. 
Ilis capacious mind receiw much of the transitory thoughts of the won- 
derful crisis inwhichhelijft; tlie impressions of Revolution are cveiywiliere 
manifest in hie writings Apeir effects on the social creed of mankind will be 
lietter known as those* w®Bngs are better undetstood. As it w as written 
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on the west gate of Chersonesus, ‘ Here lies th^ay to Byzantium,’ so is it 
also witten on the M est gate of this centurj^, ‘^ere lies the way to Truth 
and Virtue,* said Jean Paul, in 1*794. Sinc/that time the bright hopes 
of the poet were doubtless checked and diimncd by the various clouds 
which arose around ; lie saw ar and mwcn oppression — the former was 
as revolting to his heart as the latter was \p his head. There is scarcely 
a work of Jean Paul’s whicli does not con/ain bitter animadversions and 
deep lamentations on the waste of hmnaiy blood, and the cniel pastime 
of Princes. 

Nevertheless, in all the strange -diaifces of the Kaleidoscope of tlic 
World, Jean Paul was a happy maiA> bicaiisc the deep convictions we 
have before alluded to were enough to fiallow the heaven of his heart, 
and his imagination was ever readi /o bear him away as it were on 
angel-pinions to the Paradisiacal rc|fons of Eternity : he was blest in 
happy thoughts beyond any poet of jfis age, becanse the infinite variety 
of Nature was ever about him to nfcasc tlic childish simplicity of his 
spirit, and he n as surrouTid(',d by mmads of ]>crsonificati(ms and meta- 
phors — witnesses of his thoughts-^^fewiniming round him,” to use the 
expression of a German critic, the multifarious iishes of a great 

ocean.” / T 

We subjoin a translation of one of l»s most characteristic com])Ositions 
• — if translation is a word fit to be api^ed to Jean Paul ; say rather that 
the following vision has been done i»t<> EngU^b, with a view' to gi\c a 
partial idea of the powers of this w ondfifnl man to our readers. 

Annihilation— - 4 /’/.wo/i— By Jean Paul. 

All I.iOvc believes in a double Imraorta^v* i» it^ «nd in that of its 
object : from the moment in whicli to fear that it should cease, 

it has already ceased. To our hearts it»^ Ihe same, whether our beloved 
one, or merely liis love disappears. He»vho doubts of our Eternity lends 
to the fair heart which opens itself before to its perfection at least, 

the unjierishable nature of the purest «'^nd finds the clear one whom 

he has seen sink into the dark earth, glimtiicnng o\cr him in broken sttr- 
light in Heaven. U 

JHaii — who always questions himself toll tnuch» and others too little— 
cherishes not onl;y secret inclinations buf^ccret opinions, the (j^ntrury ol' 
which he imagines to be his belief, till some? |jtr<>ng oinolion of Fate or Poetry 
lays the concealed bottom of his inncimost open before him. Thene(? 
w-e may, perhaps, have read the title of "fih eCKilness ; - we may 

even accept or court Annihilation ; but wp trS^blc when our heart discloses 
to us the horrible contents of this chimera, to^think that the Karlh in which 
we all would lay our sunken heads to rest, isM^otbing else than the broad 
headman's block of pale crippled liuraanity, If comes out of prison. 

Ottomar lav in the furthermost house of a which he kK>kcd 

out on the battle-field of the Unburied ; he wa* » fhc last stage of a putrid 
fe^er. In that night his loose blood filled hisT^dated heart wdth a hell- 
stream of distorted terrible apjiaritions, and this boiling stream of blood 
reflected the hollow light sky, and shivered jogged flashes of 

lightning. When the morning returned in itstWolness, and when the 
venom of tin* tarantula sting of fever was gone his tired heart-, the 

immoveable storm of War roared before him witllrV®3^®lcss fire and blows ; 
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and again these blpody pierced phantoms stood before him in his midnight 
dreams like corpses. 

In the night of which I a«n speaking, his fever had reached the steep and 
critical eminence between Life and Death. His eyes were like immense 
mirrors in a hall of a mirrors, his ears like immense ears in a whisper* 
ing> gallery, his nerves reached out giant limbs to him — the moving forms 
on the printed bed-curtain became thick and blood-coloured, and shot up- 
wards and fell again as in battle ; a boiling waterspout drew him up in its 
seething vapours, and underneath, our of the innermost depfh, thei-e crept 
keen little ghosts, which had haunted him before in a fevCT of childhood, 
and they crept with cold clammy toadsfeet over his warm soul, and said, 

AV^e torment thee ever." 

On a sudden, as his darkened heart seemed to have rolled back and worked 
itself out of the hot crater of his fever, the yellow gleam of a neighbouring 
fire shone over the paper of the room. His dry hot eye stared half-shut on 
the transparent figures of the curtain, which flapped in the distant light; — 
nil at once a Form strctelmd itself forth from amongst them with a corpse- 
white motionless countenance, white lip^white eyelids and hair. 

The Form reached towards the sick man with long crooked feelers, wdiich 
played out of the sockets of its eyes. It approached, and the dark spots on 
Its feelers closed together agiiin.st Ins heart, like points of ice ; it drove him 
backwards with its chilly breath, backwards through walls and rocks, and 
through the earth, and the feelers were like daggers in his heart; and when 
he sank backwards, the world broke down betbre him — ^the ruins of demo- 
lish(!fl mountains, and the rubbi&h of dust-lulls fell below'— and there poured 
down a hail of clouds and moons — the worlds descended in bow'- shots over 
the corpse-white form, and suns hung round w ith globes sank iii a long 
hem V fall, and at last there came a dusty stream of a>hcs. 

“ White Form, wlio art ihou?" aslted at last the man. If I name my 
name, thou art no more," said the white Form without moving its lips, and 
neither earnestness, nor joys, nor love, nor wrath, was there in that coun- 
tenance : Eternity passed and changed it not. 

The Form brought him on a narrow path formed of earth-clods, wliich'were 
laid under the chins of dead men ; the causeway went across a sea of blood, 
out of w hich there rose white hairs and children s fingers, like the blossoms 
of a w ater plant, and it w as covered with brotMling doves, and with wings of 
hntterlUe-;, and nightingale’s eggs, and mens hearts. The Form crushed 
them all as it skimmed over them, and it drew over the pond of blood a 
swfmming veil made of the wet linen which lies upon dead men's eyes. The 
ri‘d waves rose over the terrified man, and the narrowing path went over cold 
slippery mushrooms, and at last over a long cool slippery adder. J 

lie slid^^own, hut a whirlwind turned him round, and he saw before him 
the e\teut of an immense plain of black ice, on which all the nations lay, 
w’hich had died upon the Earth— stark, fn)zen armies of corpses, and deep 
lielow in the abyss, an earllnjuake was ringing in all eternity, a little cracked 
hell- it was the dcath-hcll of Nature. “Is that the second AA'^orld?" asked 
the coniforlless man . The Form ans,vvcrtHl , “ The second AA'orld ib in the grave 
between the teeth of the worm." He looked upwards to seek a consoling 
Heaven, hut above him was spread a thick black smoke, the immense paB 
which is drawn between the Heaven of the AVorlds, and this dark chilly gap 
in Nature : and the ruined mansions of the part smoked up, and made the pall 
blacker and broader ; and then there passed the apparition of a falling burn- 
ing world, w'itli its red shadow on the dark covering, and an eternal blast 
bore in it the vvail of sinking voices. 

“We have sulFered, wo have hoped, but w^e suffocate — Oh! Almighty 
Pow'er, create nothing more." 

Ottomar asked, “ Who annihilates them then?" — “ I," said the Form, and it 
drove him among the armfes of corpses, into the masked world of annihilated 
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men ; and as tbeForm passed before a mask with a soul, these spurted a bloody 
drop from its dull eye, such as a corpse sheds when the murderer approaches 
it. And h& was led on unceasingly, by the mute funeral procession of the 
past, by ib» rotten chains of existence, and by the conflicts of the spirits. 
There saw he first of all the ashy brethren of his heart pass by, and in their 
countenances there still stood the blighted hope of reward ; he saw thousands 
of poor children with smooth rosy oh^s, and with their first smile stiffened, 
aUd thousands of mothers with thip uncoffined babes in their arms, and 
there he saw4)ke dumb sages of all nations with extinguished souls, and with 
the extinguished light of Truth, and they w^ere dumb under the great pall, like 
singing birds whose cage is darkened with a covering, and there he saw the 
strong endurers of life, the numberless, who had suffered till they died, and 
the others who were lacerated by horror, and there he saw the countenances 
of those who had died of joy, and the deathly tear of Joy was still han^ng 
in their eyes ; and there he saw all the lives of the earth standing with stiflea 
hearts, in which no Heaven, no God. no Conscience, dwelt any more; and 
there he saw again a world fall, am|^its wail passtti by him, “ Oh I how vain, 
how nothingly is the groaning and struggling, and the Truth and the Vir- 
tue of the world !” and there at last appear^ his fatlier with the iron ball globe 
which sinks the corpses of that ocean, and then as he pressed a tear of blood 
out of the white eyelid, his heart, which ran cold with horror, exclaimed 

Form of Hell, crush me speedily ; annihilation is eternal, there live none 
but mortals and thou. Am I alive, Form?" 

The Form led him gently to the edge of the ever-freezing flelftuf ice ; in the 
abyss he saw the fragments of the stilled souls of animals, an<}%n high w^erc 
numberless tracts of icc, wdth theannihilatetl of higher w orlds, and the btxlios 
of the dead angels, were for the most part of Sun's light, or of long sounds, 
or of motionless fragrancy. But there over the chasm, near to tlie realm of 
the dead of the Earth, st<K>d a veiled being on a clod of Ice ; and a^ the 
white Form passed, the Being raised its veil ; it was the dcajJ Christ, yvilh- 
out resurrection, with his crucifixion wounds, w hich all tlowcd afresh, ou 
the approach of the w hite Form. 

Ottomar heut his tattering knee, and looked up to tha black concave, and 
prayed, “Oh! go<KlCod! bring me back again to my good earth, that I 
may dream of life." And while he prayed, the blood red shadow\s of cnished 
worlds flew across the broad pall of smoke. And then the white Form stretched 
out its feelers, like anus towards Heaven, and .said, “ J will draw down the 
Earth, and then I will nann^ niv name to you." 

And wdiilst the feelers with their black paints rose higher and higher, a 
lUtle cleft in the cloud became light, and it at last broke asunder, and our 
reeling earth sank as it were into the fascinating, greedy jaws of a raltle-snake ; 
and whilst cloud-giri globe fell lowci, ttiere rained upon itlblood and 
tears, because there wlm c battles and martyrdoms ut>on it. 

^ The grey narrow' Earth waved about transparent, wnth its young nations 
by the side of its stark dead nations— its arc was a long coffin of adamant, 
with tile insciripiion, “ The Puht,'" and in the hollow of the earth there 
glowed a round fire, which melted the keys of the long coffin ; the lily-buds 
and llowor-budft of the earth became mouldy, its fields were as the green 
skin on a pool of mud ; its w oods were moss, the peaks of its Alpine girdle 
were a spoked w heel, its clocks all struck at once ; and the hours hastily 
liechino centuries, so that no life lasted the time out ; men were to be seen ou 
the earth grownur, and then waxing rudely and tall, and stout, and grey, till 
they bent themselve-i and lay dowm. But tlie men upon the Earth were 
very happy. The lightning of Death ffashed indeed ruthless among the 
careless nations, on<‘ while on the warm heart of a mother, another while on 
the smooth round hrow of a child, on the bald head, and on tiie warm rosy 
cheek* But men had their consolation j dying lovers, those who buriedy 
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and those who wepii hung softly over those whose eye was' waxing dim, 
the ftiend over the friend, parents over children, and tliey said, **Djjpart ye 
— we shall meet again behind Death, to j)art no more/’ 

** I will show thee,” said the Form, “ how I annihilate them/* — eolBPn 
became transpareiit^in the placid brain of the Man, therein Iji^ng, the 
still glowed, plastered over with cW, surrounded by a cold dark sleep, and 
cut off from the broken heart. — Ottomar exclaimed, “ Lying Form, the 
Life still glows; who extinguished the^spark?” — The white Form answered, 
** Horror! Look down.” — A village church was split aei|^er, a leaden 
coffin sprung open, and Ottomar saw his own body mouldenng iu it, 
his brain burst— hut there was no spot of Light on the open head. The 
Form stared at him, and said, “ I have drawn thee out of thy brain— thou 
art already long since dead” — and it seized him cuttingly with its cold metallic 
feelers, and hispered,— “ Tremble, and die — I am God.” 

There rushed a Sun downwards which embraced the wide Heaven, melted 
the desert of ice, and the rej^ion of the masks, and Hew on with a mighty 
noise in its endless curve, Jeaving a floo^ of light behind it, and the severed 
ether rang wdth ineffable music. Ottomar swam in ether, surrounded by 
an opaque sleet of little balls of light; from time to time the ttash of a 
falling Sun pierced the w hite light, and a soft glow was wafted around. 
The thick cloud of light floated on the tones of the ether, and the waves of 
ether rocked it as it hovered over them. Till at last the cloud sank below in 
tluki'js of light, and Ottomar saw the eternal Creation Ijing round about him ; 
Suns were oafccring above him and below him, each one bearing the flowing 
spring- tide Hf its worlds and soft rays through Heaven. 

Tlie sunny mist w as floating downwards far away in the ether like a bril- 
Jiunt snow’-clond, but the mortal was retained in that blue Heaven by a long 
sound of music coming over the w aves;* the sound rc-echoed suddenly through 
the whole lumndless ether, as if the Almighty hand was running over the 
clomL of cre^ion. — And in all the orbs there was an echo as of jubilee ; invi- 
sildc springs noatc.'d by in streams of fragrancy ; blessed worlds passed by 
uiiMjcn with the wlnsporingof incftablc joy; frcsli flames gleamed in the 
Suns. The sea of life smelled vlh if its unfathomable bottom was rising, 
ai^f;i4 warm blast cume to shake the sun-rays and rainbow.*?, and strains of 
joy and light clouds out of the cups of roses. once there was a stillness 

iu the whole of immeasurable space, as if NatimeWSfe dying in testacy — a 
^jrorul gleftrn, as if Tin* Kiulless One was going through creation, spreinl over 
the Kiiiis, and over tlie a])ys^es, and o\er the pale rainbow of the milky way 
— ami all aulure thrilled in delicious transport, as a man’s heart thrills when 

it IS about to forgive. And thereupon his innermost .soul opened 

its(‘lf before* the mortal, as if it were a lofty temple, and in the temple waf a 
lJea\en, tnd in the Heaven was a man’s form which looked down on him, 
with ail c}e like a sun full of immeasurable love. — The Form appeared to 
hiui, and sriifl, “ I am eternal Love, thou canst not pass away.” — And the 
form .sln*ngih<‘ned the trcmldmg child who thought to die of wonder, and 
tlu‘1) tiic mortal saw llirough the hot tears of his joy, darkly, the nameless 
form— and a warm thrill dissolved his heart, which overflowed in pure, in 
boundless love, the creation pressed languishingly, hut close against his 
breast, and his existence, and all existences were one love, and through the 
tears of his love Nature glisleiiod like a blooming meadowy-ground, and the 
seas lay there like dark- green rains, and the suns like fie^ dew, and l)efore 
the suu-firc of the A 1 might y there stood the world of spirits as a rainbow, 
and the spirit broke its liglit into all colours, as from century to century, 
they dropped, and the rainbow did not change, the drops only changed, not 
the colours. 

The AU-loving Father looked forth on his full creation, and said, “ I love 
you all froqgi Eternity— I love the worm in the the child upon the eartbi 
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and the angel on the hast thou trembled ? Pid I not give thee 

the first Life, and Love, and Joy, and Truth ? Am I not in thy heart?— 
And then yrorlds passed wim their death-bells, but it was as the church- 
ringing' of haribonica-bells for a higher temple ; and all chasms were fiitled 
with atrengtiliki and all Death with bliss. 

The happy man thought that his dark earthly life was closed ; but the 
doud-girt Earth rose again, and drew the men of the Earth back into its 
dbttd. 

The AU-loidng •Father veiled himself in the All. But a glimmering lay 
la^^'upon a Idilpeeberg far behind the sun. The high iceberg lay stream- 
the raye, bended fiowers were wavi?ig in their bloom towards the 
melting wall, a boundless land lay disclosed in the moonlight, stretching 
fiir into the sea of Eternity, and ho saw nothing hut nuniberless eyes, which 
looked upwards, and shone in blessed tears, as the spring with its warm 
Ohowers glistens in the sun, and he felt, the yearning and longing of his 
heart, that these were his own, that these were our men who were dead. 

The Mortal looked up, as he fell towards the earth, with hands raised in 
prayer, to the spot in the blue firmament inhere the Endless One had appeared 
tSdJiim— and a still glory hung motionless on that high place —and as he trod 
4Uid parted more heavily the glowing haze of our globe, the glory stood steadily 
in the ether, deeper than the ever-rolling earth. — And as he stood u[)on the 
earth, the glor) was still in the blue east, and it was the sun. 

The sick man wxs standing in the garden— hi» first hitter |||d poisonous 

dream had driven him there the uiormng air wa*, hrea^ng around, 

the fire was cooled, his fe\er w’as abated, and his heart was at rest. 

And as the tremble of his fe^cr gave birth to this dream of* Hell, and the 
victory of Nature to this dream of Heaven — as the M^iou of torture had* 
hastened the crisis, and the vision of consolation tlie cure— even so do the 
dreams of our spirits not only kindle a fe\er in our souls, hut cool and heal 
thatfe^er also, when the phantoms of our hearts vanish, and 'Vre rejoice in 
their dispersal. ^ 

H. K. 


SONNET. 

MINGLED RECOLLifetlONS. ' 

There is a sweet remembrance of sad thuigs — 

Therte is sad ineinorv of things most sw eet — 

There is a mood wIumi theije strange spirits meet, ^ ^ 
And tilt together on contrasted wrings - 
There i», an hour- there i*' a spot which brings 
Such checquered mo<>l tome ; this mos^\ seat 
Of garden-solitude, where poplar's greet 
On high with shadowy kiss, as, whispering, clings 
Dark branch to brancli, till scarce a star-beam through 
Glitters, though many in the heavens are met ; 

Tins seat and hour ujicall in long review 
Pa^t jc^and ills with strangely-mixed regret: 
Pleasures 1 dare not, if I might, renew — 

Sorrows 1 would not, if I could, forget, ' 


G * * • 
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TttK FOftt OF TAB PA^NTfiAS-*^Al^6^A 
A COlUtGFIQIf OF* FlClhmFS FEOV HtK* ^ft^gk 
UMmn OF WKU to OLO AAmA9. 

Aa old hdy, to whom Pope one day read tonlf ] 
i^a ** Itoie Queene/’ said that he had been enl 
** gfJiejff of pictures.’* Probably he had been roadinr 

e ries, or the description of the pictures in the £n wni 

t the words would apply to the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” in general.^' 




bly^ and (not to use the word in an invidious 
merely poetical. His morals are deep or superhcial, as the case 
happen : they are those of the f^e. Ilis politics are aristocratical, 
are being daily refuted. But his del%ht in nature, in the volupluoiii 
and the beautiful, is true and unceasing. The moment he enters upon ' 
his task,wejiae him, like a poetical boy let loose in a held, looking about 
with a deteidmation to enjoy everything he beholds ; to turn his bada 
upon everytfmg real, or what is exclusively called so, however he m||( 
pretend to ^r it iUji^md ; and to give hunself up to the dreams of ^ 
books, of romances, of mythology, of whatsoever is rmote from the prose | 
of human affiurs. * 

But though Spenser beheld the beautifril with the eyes of a true tm4 
great poet, eUd could felicitously express its inner nature, there was 
indolence and (not to speak it uiensively) a sensuality in his 
ment, resembling that of a man addicted to lying on the grass andweavn^ 
ing dreams of pleasure, w hich disimsed him to content himself, if not 
with the surface of what he beheld, yet with the })eauty of its forms ffiA 
the vivacity of its colours ; jaiiiab euce, if in one sense of tlje ul%td Irt is 
the most poetical of poets, in every sense the most pictoria)^ 

thfflEn, — the painter of tlio poets, — or, if you w^ill, tlie poet for the p<ii^ 
tors; for while he has the power of conveying those impressions of the 
invisiblj. and illustrations of one thing by another, which are the inner- 
most pStV the magic of poetry,^and the despair of its sister art, he is 
in the habit of soothing “his senses and delighting his eyes, by pamtinjj 
pictures as truly to be called such, as any that came from the hands m 
Titian and Raphael. It is easy to show' that he took a painter’s as well 
as poet’s delight in colour and form^, lingering over his work fox 
poreal and visible sake, studying contrasts and attitudes, ticking and 
re-touching, and filling in the miiuitest parts ; in short, .writing as if 
vrith a brush instead of a ])en, and dipping with consciotja eyes into a 
luxurious palette. Spenser’s muse is dressed in th6|||pmmuts of a sistSr 
whb is only les$ divine than herself ; and the unioa(P the two produces 
an rnichann^t, never perhaps to be perfectly met with elsewhere, ‘ 

It is the of the following papers to show^that the psititara 

ou|^t in au e^dal manner to love and study Spenser as their poet '; 
that his ** Faene Queene ” contains a store of masterly, poctietd pictures, 
as aii|»dile of beiw set before the eye as thosi in a gallery ; and that 
he iUclIdes inhirangular genius the powers of the greatest and most 
Jmer*^xoh* xxxvtii. no, cji, ^ m 



it 1^ "kdrt, of ^ Utisbt and eUm^ 

gusto^ like IfainiMtpdta in light and itibade, liie Mlk^A Angeloa in JpKB> 
of fom 09 pwixMe, the Rulwnses in goige(Misn«ii|, the Onxmin 


gr^ and Correggioa in expression, and tw CSaodes and 

IraasaiiiL Maa etto the homelv Dutch painters, in laaodscaphi ShtaMT 


t n dNiicli; t iio^er-garden, an enchanted wood> a pfuieiS^ i 


elu>i^ | i JM I eiy«min. lie can paint nympna wanton or serare ; 
aKtjMI flatits/ladies, courts, cottages, tiermitages, the tiwA 
eemhk etomil, the most prodigious horrors, the profoundest and lot^ 
Seat traaiqniUity. Mis naked women are equal to Titian’s, Me dresied 

Quidh^s, his old seers to Michael Angelo’s, his matrons and Kis pttro 
‘itmidenhood to Raphael’s, his bacchanals to Nicholas Poussin’s; ana for 
k certain union of all qualities in one, we know not his equal In hiS gw- 
H^usness he never IcSIl sight of good taste : he is Raphael while he Itf 
JInholis. If he has any fault, it is that his pencil sometimes drags ; DSt 
%Meed firom want of enjoyment, but from excess of it. He goes oii| 
4 l^ping touch upon touch, till the can\ ass runs over with lux:|py« Bat 
it is etui luxury, and the superfluities arc all in keeping. He is the iti^ 
TOntor of a phrase which has been often quoted as doing justice to fl 
great and neglected part of the creation. Wliat are qg lgfeinptUiCmdy 
nailed ** weeds,” he calls “ weeds of glorious feature.” l 1 |p is a just 
description of his own weeds. The rankness of his geniu»Sli|a that Of ft 
naigbty and beautiful soil, not of a coarse one. 

We have had Shakspeare galleries and Milton galleries in England, 
more ambitiously than successfully painted. In tiutli, the speculadon 
m dangerous. An occasional scene out of a great poet is difficult 
ittoagh, but who except another race of demi-gods m painting could he 
CKptdled to ]>Hint visibly up to the invisible and subtler imamnations of 
the nmsiers of thought ! — otherwise what a thing a Sjuiuser gmlery would 
be I However, this great poet is often more paintable than his brethittt^ 
ftnr.lhe reasons here given ; and to young artists who have the true paa» 
Bton for their art, and are bent upon ^^ti||||y|(jually inspi^ ftUd pains* 
ta^g (the only way of proring their inspBlion), the FaetiaQueene 
2n% be recommended as a sjiecial pictorial volume, a new portfolio 
add to their collections. If they cannot paint everything they see in him, 
they may paint much, and he will help to cultivate their gusmtur 
accustom them to live in a beautiful world, and to save them fium tasteft 
inferior and hurtful The Faerie (iuecne ” is a book of beauty, viidble 
and intellectual. If Raphael and Titian, wdio had Ariosto for their 
friend, could have known Spenser, they would ha\ v hailed his acquaint* 
ance with delight. The Italians would s}icak of him with transpoit, if 
they had a translation of his poem ; we mean, of course, a good ohe, 
and not unworthy of him,— nut inferior, for instance, to the one we 
pjjsaciw in England of Dante, by Mr. Cary — the besj: jKietical version fat 
the latiguage. As iiy || L the Italians know nothing abAut Spenser ; wl^h 
has always ftppearalBD us just as if in England we knew pdthing afr^e 
pictures m the Vatican or at Venice. If an Italian, after ttyttftfag of tSm 
grmt painters of Ms country, were to turii round upon urn afad a^ll|i:,p. 
who was our great English fiainter, it might be answered ** SpetiiW^ 
It to 00 disparagement to the real merits of Reynolds, Wilson, Oafcw^ 
luttgh, and others, to say that they are far inferior* let 
tiito, however, greedily lay hold of his book and study and peiwpi 
ftuSf wpl frirnish us with an answer wc should like better* 


He can paint nymphs wanton or severe ; 


mim ohmvpi^ tHt ^ hom 

tbuaiid 0 ^ fmiitfltj^ 0)# f/ 
that the poet hckd aeeu hie W(itik$$ 
i$ Amfsmt perueet of pictures wherever they 
jtionB, however, in England, were nothing In 
are now, and the poet does not appear to have 
pictorial instinct m him was very genuine That 
It, and professedly fond of painting, we have no doubt,' ftw Ifce 

manifest impossibility of its being otherwise, as from crit^ 
tions to the effect, which we shah hereafter notice, Michael 


amend the best, nor reprehend the woist ^ ^ 

A tide, as in a catalogue, is given to each of the pictures here selected 
both for easiness of reference and for the very pleasure of giving theia^ 
It makenhem look more like an actual gallery. And we have acOnd 
names of such painters as the} soonest bring to mind, and as appear moaf' 
likely mltavse succeeded m their execution. 

A kni^li^th his mistress and a dwarf, arrives at the moudl^ltf t 
cm e in a v^l^d. The lady is speaking. ^ 

Thb Baii OF Ekror. — Rembrandt^ foi its light and shade* 

This IS the wandering wood» this Eriour's Den, 

A monster vile whom God and man do hate; 

Tlierefore I read “ Bewaie * “ Fly, ffy quoth then 

Hie learefull dw^aife ; ** this is no place for living men. ’ ^ 

But full of lie, and gree<!^ bardiment, 

The youthfUIl knight could not lor aught be staide ; 

But forth into the darksom hole he went, 

And looked in .--his glistering armour made 
A lUih glooming l^gSlI^iuch like a shade. 

Book I , Canto st 1 3* 

Milton has been here in his Pensieroso — 


Where glowing erabeis through the i 
Teach light to counledeit a gloom. 


But his picture has not the solemnitv of tlie other ; nor did his subject 
reqmre it Modulation in verse answers in painting to gusto of hand* 
ling. Spenser tastes the colour here, while he paints it, — 


A little glooming light, much like a shade. ^ 

How beautifully the accent falls on the word mt/cA, — ^wltk 
before it I how solemn it makes the progiess of the line ! how low and 
deep in the sound ' B) this light the warrior perceives Ammister in the 
d<^n> half serpent, half woman, the folds and huge Mt whose tail Jd 

cavern, S^ienser ue\cr balks an emsdfiPP wimt of 
and ampKtnde of parts 

Supple Rembrandt had painted this ^picture. What ti heau^ 
Iteng he W0^ have made of tlie armour and the glooming light 
But would he have painted ^ kmght himself all dignity! 


* Sea Ihe Letter in Tedd*s edltiim of Speiisar»^*i, p. xjovui. 
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the lady^ all jmws loveliaejss? Unforttmiitely^ we kn^ 
have lailed in thoee. 4 

poet^ in^ursnit of hia allegory, thinks proper to give ns some 
loailiBome una^ in the Den of Errour ; to relieve ua m>m wliich he 
anUenly lifts ua out of it by means of a simile, and seats us with a shep^ 
herd on a hill, in a scene fit for Cuyp : — 

Shepherd and Gnats. — Cu^. 

As gentle shepherd, in sweete eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus gins to welke in west, 

High on a hill his flock to viewen wide, 

Mai‘ks which doe bfie their Aasfy supper best : 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 

All striving to infix their feeble stinges, 

That from thoi noyance he no where can rest; 

But wdth his Clownish hands fAeir tender wings 
He bmsheth 0 //, and oft doth mar their murmurvtgs. 

Book Cunto si. 23. 

This is painting, wdth music in it. We hear the low, deep,6|)uzzing, 
annoying, but still gentle sound of the gnats, — the which 

the shepherd war?. IVhat two exquisitely selected wonls ! and how ex- 
pressive is the repetition of the word oft ! Then the sheep bithuj their 
hasty supper: — could an \ thing paint more vividly the manner in 
which sheep cal, — the pettiness and jet eagerness of tlie motion ? Tliere 
is more life in it than in Mlltoirs epithet of the nibbling flocks.** 
Nibbling does not in^ply such appetite. 

The follow’ing is a picture for Nicholas Poussin, — classical, dark, 
solemn, imaginative. A spiiit is sent by an enchanter to 

The House of Morpheus . — ^^ivhohis Pomsin., 

He making speedy way through sjw*rsed ay re, 

And through the world of waters^ wide and dei*pe, 

(what a fine weltering line, fit for the painter of the ‘‘ Deluge!”) 

To Morplwus’ house doth hastily ire. 

" Amid the bowels of the earth lull ^ifeepe, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

His dwelling is : there Tethys his Ws-1 IhhI 
Doth ever wash ; and (Jynthia stdl doth steepo 
In Silver dew his e\ er-drooping head ; 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spread. 

Whose double gates he findetli locked fast ; 

The one fane fram’d of burnysht y v ory, 

Tile other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakefull dogges before them/arr^ doe lye 
Watching to bamsh Care their enemy, 

Which oft is wont to trouble gentle SJeepe. 

By them the sprite doth pas.se m quietly. 

And unto ^rpheus comes, whom drowned deep 
In drowsie fit®e finds ; of nothing he takes ketpe. 

And, more tolulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling slreaine from liigh rock tumbling downe, 

And vver-dtizshng raine ttmn the hfU 

Mixt with a murmuring tdnd^ muck like the sowne 


* The sea," 




Q^il&ry 105 

^ swarming bees^ did cast hipi in aswowne. 

No other noyse, nor people's tl^AnWous crle 9 » 

As still are wont t’atnoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heajrd : but careless ^uieU lies 
Wrs^t in eiemali silence, far from enemies, ‘ 

, £ook Canto Stanza 39, 

What a Bolemn, renwie^ fantastic, dreamy picture ia here, like thotfe 
of some of the old Gk»rman painters, l)ut with more richness in it ! We 
are to fancy a scene at the foot of enormous mountains, deep, whaps, 
as the middle of the earth, and on the unknown borders of the sea; 
there is no light, yet Romething instead of it that serves to show an ivory 
and a silver gate ; the house is partly covered and partly open, with the 
^ washing the heavy draia ry of the god’s bed ; “ ever-drizzling rain 
is lulling him upon the loft,” mixed wdtli the sweet sound of bees ; and 
the watch-doujs are far off, far even from the gat^ife; while everything like 
enmity is in endless remoteness. 

Now for a picture to equal that famous one of Correggio, in which hte 
made alHhe light emanate from the figure of the infant Jesus. But did 
the poet intend us to have tliis literal notion of the light, or to feel only the 
lustre of the sentiment ? He has per])lexed tlic l)orders of the visible and 
invisible, and fairly left us to feel on the subject as wx plciise. Let the 
reader, accordingly, make his choice. Wc confess \vc think, by the last 
line, that lie meant us to s\ippose the liglxt nxade manifest as a kind of 
saintly ^ace. The genn of the idea is in the light which is described 
as beaming from the aspects of Moses and Jesus in the scripture. 

Una IV THE Solitude. — Correggio, ^ 

Yet she, most faithful lady, all tins while 
Forsaken, toofuU, sttlitanemayd. 

Far from all people’s press, as in exile. 

In 'Wilderness and wastfull deserts strayd 
To seek her kniirht ; who, suhtily betrayed, 

Through that late vision which th' Enchanter wrought. 

Had her abandoned ; fhe, of nought afrayd, 

Through wo<kIs and Wastness wide him daily sought ; 

Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 

One day. nisrh wearie of the yrksome way, 

From her uuhastie beast she did alight : 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all men’s sight : 

From her fair head her fillet she undight, 

And laid her stole aside ; her angel face. 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright. 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly gi’ace. 

* Book Canto //L, sU 8, 

Nothing is more striking in Spenser than the astoniahing variety of 
his pictures, and the rapidity w ith which he passes from one kind to 
another. He is now^ in the dc]»ths of darkness, tjjjw in the tip-tops of 
airiness and light, now' in a herniitage, now in a palace, nowr in a dun- 
geon, in hell, or in heaven. ,^ehavc just been beholding the perfection 
of virtuous loveliness in a IBunuy ipot of greenery.’^ The following is 
a pictiuc which would have pet Qitxlio Romano to work iu a transport of 
admiration^ 



A 

N«Sj«t aii^ tw WitcjH Dc^fiA take o? S^iWifov 

^ WK House ot Blitto.— 0/«llfd 
^ I Tt® to }ier yron wijon she betakes, 

* Aim with her beares the/outh weifi^vaur^d 

(wiw) vim% mlly hkleous, but appeared baudsome by meaua of acflfcery)) 

' Throttjjfh uiirksorae ayre her ready waye she makes. 

Her twyibld teme (of which two black as pitch, 

Apd two were browne, yet eac*h to each unlioh) 

Did swim away, ne ever stamp, 

Unless she chanced their stubborne raoulhs to twitch ; 

Then, foamwg tar, their bridles they would champ, 

And, trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. 

So well they sped, that they be come at lenji^h 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 

Devoid of outward sense and native sticncfth, 

Co\erod Mith charmed cloud from view of day 
And sijrht of men, since lus late lucklessc fiay. 

His cruel wounds with cruddy blood congealed 
They binden up so wisely as they may, 

And handle softly, till they can be healed ; 

So lay him in her charctt close in night concealed. 

And all the while ihe stood upon the ground. 

The tcakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 

As ghing warning of the unwonted sound 
With w'hich her yron wiieels did them affray, 

And her dark griesly look them much dismay. 

The messenger ol death, the gliastly owle, 

With drerj’ shriekes did also her bewray; 

And hungry wolves contmuall) did howle. 

At her abhorred fate, so filthy and so foul. » 

Thence turning backe in silence soft they stole, 

And brought the heavy corse, wuth easy pace, 

To yawning gult of deep Avemus’ hole. 

By that same hole an entraunc^ dark and basa. 

With smoake and sulphur liidiligiai) the place» 

Descends to hell : theie creature never p^ast, 

That backe returned without heavenlj grace; 

But dreadful furies, which their chains have breut. 

And damned spnghts sent iorth to make ill-men Aghast. 

By that same way the direffil dames do drive 
Their m^mrnfull chaiett, filVd with rusty blood. 

And dow'ne to Pluto's house are come behve, 

Which passing through, on every side them stood 
The trembling gliosts, with sad amazed mood, 

Chatt ring their iron teteth, and slarinst wide 
With sionie eyes ; and aU the hellish brood 
Of fiends infernal flocked on ever)' side, 

To gaze on earthly wight that with the Night durst ride, 

'S Book /,, Canto V,, st %%. 

^ This is a picture of the su]>eruatural ; and wonderfully fine and ghastly 
It is. In the following w^e am on grappling with the ro- 

onateitand activeei idea of life, who oould paint a fine, 

mtiAimlar» xnaaterty of a nsail^*,^fo ip^xpnessioii} in his face and 
peanam^ of antttwd passion subUmhW, |pi4‘^ho was an animal painter 
besides^ and coim also draw a beautiw wotnw sufTering under maternal 
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t«Mr» eonld n«t do 'bettor th«n tdK|. j^ptfa n oubjaetf Bdt Mben i> 
he to be found ? Edwin LaudseiEr would do justice liou<*<i$uh« i 

and if the human figures w^cre young teitls, or prefi^ Scotch 
thay would have no reason to complain of him; but has he epielkace 
enough for the son of jthe nistic demigod, and the n^othcr who prodihold 
him ? It would he fine to see him paint a picture that should say Yet te 
this question. He is a great artist, made for duration; and, for aught 
we know, has the seeds iii luni of a still greater. But it is difficult 
to assign an imaginary painter to the picture of Spenser, even out Of the 
greatest names consecrated by time 


Tlie crest of Prince Arthur’s helmet, with the famous companson of 
the Almond-trec, miaht have piqued Titian to try how he could emulate 
its minute richness. Yet the top of “ green Selims all alone,” would 



Thi Orfst and thf Almovd-trI'E. — Titian OT Claude, 

Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 

A Imiith oi heaies, discolouied diversly, 

JVtt/i hprincled pearl and ^old full nchly dteat. 

Did fihakf, and seem d to dance frjr joltity ; 

Like to an almnnd tree ymounted high 
On top of green Sehnts aft atone. 

With bloseomf> brave bedecked dittniify ; 

Whose tender locks do iiemhle even/ one 
At etene little heath that under hem>en ts hlmyn. 

Book /, Canto VIL, sL 32. 

A Landscape with LiaHTNiwo.— 

Therewith the p) aunt buckled him to fipht, 

Inilam d with scorrUuI w rath and high disdain ; 

And luting up his dreadtui club on height, 

All di med w ith ragged snubbs and knotty graine» 

Him thought, at ffisl eucountei, to have slain. 

But wise and wi^was that noble Pere; 

And lightly leaping liom so monstrous mam, 

Did lane avoid the Moknee him neare 
It booted nought to Hunk such thundei bolts to beare. 

Ne shame In thought to shun so hideous might . 

The ydle stroke tnloumg tiuious way, 

• Missing the mark of his misaymed sight. 

Did lall to giound, and with his heavy sway 
So deeply dented m the driven clay, 

That thue yaids deep a lurrow up did thiow . 

The sad eaith, wountkd with so soie Assav, 

Did groan full gne\ ous undenu^aththe luow, 

And, tiemblmg u ith strange fe ire, d^d like an edfiltfUdAe 
As when almighty Jove, in wrathfull mood, 

To wreak the guilt ol miutal sins is bent/ 

Hulls lorth his thundering dait with deadly 
Enrolled in ffamee,, md smouldung dreng^ent,'--^ 

Through 7ivm dmsdi md molten findamenf ^ 

TheAerce fhree^ferkbd engine, making way,, 

Both loftie ioidtrjpid htffmi ines mtA tm$i 
And all ihtd ^ mgry passage : 

And, shooimg m me mirth, easu up a mmi efekw. 

Booh I, Cmio rill, si, 1. 
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Can anything be moi<e pictmeaqudy awfiil or to the purpoM than 
that line — 

EnrfMed in JIames <md mmld'ring drerimmi f 

nie rapidity » turhnlence, and niagiiificen(Je of this scene woidd hitve 
excited the highest powers of Rubens. We see the middle of the picture 
lit up with lightning, which, at the same moment, is rending the towers 
on aome lofty hill, and breaking the necks of the old woods. 

Let us now turn to a portrait of Charity, to w^hom nobody '^1 
have difficulty in assigning the proper painter. The dispassionate aspect, 
the exceeding chastity, the one predominating colour, the babes, the 
diadem, and the formality of the ivory chair with the pair of turtle- 
doves by it, point out a sympathy of treatment which cannot be missed 
by the connoisseur. Charity is not here in her fervid nor finest state, » 
but in such as would be thouglit the most judicious, matronly, and 
political : — 

Ch arity. — BaphaeL 

She was a woman m her freshest age, 

Of w’ondrous beauty, and of bounty rare. 

With goodly grace and comely personage. 

That was on earth not easie to compare ; 

Full of great lo\ e ; but Cupid's wanton snare 
As hell she hated. Chaste in woike and will ; 

Her neeke and breasts were e\er open bare, 

Tliat a\ e thereof her babes might sucke their fill ; 

The rest was all in yellow robes arra}^ed still. 

A multitude of babes about her hong, 

Playing their sporis that jojed her to behold; 

Whom still she fed w^hilc they were weak and young, 

But thrust them forth still as they wexed old. " 

And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 

Adorned with gems and owebes wondrous fair, 

Whose passing price uneath was to be told : 

And by her side there sate a gentle pair 
Of turtle-doves, she sitting tn an ivwy chair. 

Book I , Canto X., st 30, 

This figure, especially in the circumstances mentioned in the last 
couplet, is exactly in the stjle of Raphaels allegorical portraitures, such 
as those of Temperance, Fortitude, &c. 

The following is a touch for the artist, whoever he was, that could hope 
best expressed a wintry circumstaiicc of common nature, enlivened with 
a poetical and sparkling feeling. Wio was he ? The name of a charm- 
ingly clear and spirited artist has been assigned, almost at a venture, for 
want of a thorough knowledge of painters of wintry seasons; but 
we believe it will do. 

Fnosf ON Ai^ Oak. — Cuyp, 

There they do finde the godly aged sire, 

With snowHy lockes adowme his shoulders shed; 

As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
Thp mossy brgpches of an oak half dead. 

Book /., Canto X., st 48. 

AuROiSA.---irtW<*li* 

' JTba iftay 'gon early to 

Awsfora from the dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone ’gan hei self to reare 
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With vm ch««k8,/(ir MfMit o^tuhing rad^ ^ 

Her golden loeks^for Aai^, mere looeely ehed ' 

About bar es, when tine, her 4iiil mme ^ ^ 

Chinbe to her chariot, all ioUh J^omre epreadt r 

" From heaven high to chace the cheeriieas darke; 

With merry note her loud salutes the mountii^i; larke« 

This 18 a complete Titianesquc painting. The chariot with the 
flowcrw would have admirably suited him; the sleeping, bearded, old 
man; th® shamc-faced goddess, whose blush mingles irith her baiti 
and the lark beneath all, mounting up in the coolness of the nether 
atmosphere, cx static with the joy of another day. We see the picture 
before us, as if it were in the National Gallery. 

Here is another portrait for the same artist, — that of Belphcebe, the 
most beautiful of Ama/ons. Her lily-white silken dress, sprinkled with 
golden points, and skirted with a golden fringe; her rosy-buddii^ 
beauty ; her locks of gold, and careless crowm of flowers caught by her 
head as she went through the forest, would have taxed all the delicacy 
and richness of his colouring. 

Belphcebe. — Titian, 

So furc, and thousand, thousand times more faire. 

She seem’d, when she ])reseiited was to sight ; 

And was >iUd, lor heat ot scorching air. 

All in a silken eamus, lil) -white. 

Pui-fled upon with man) a folded plight 
Whieh all above hespiinkled was throughout 
With golden avgulets, that glistred bright, 

Like twinkling stars ; and all the skirt about 
M^as hem d with golden fringe 

Below her ham her w eed did somewhat traine 
And her straight legs most bravely w'ere embayld 
In gilden buskins ol costly coidwayne. 

All ban d with golden bends, which were entayld 
With ciuioiis Aiitickes, and lull fay re aumayld; 

Before, they fastened weie under her knee 
In a rich jewel, and tlierein entrayl d 
The ends ot all the knots, tliat none miglit see 
How they within their loldinsrs close enwrapped be. 

And in her hand a sharp hoai -spere she held ; 

And at h(‘r back a liow and quiver gay, 

Stuft wnth steel-headed darts, wherewith she queld 
Tlie salvage beasts m hei viclonous play, 

Kmt mth as^olden bauldrickey which forelay 
Athwart fur snowy breast, and did divide 
Her dmntie paps, which like youn^ fruit in May^ 

Now little gan to siveU, and ketng tide 
Through her thin weed their pkwes only signified, 

• This itt one of the few instances of lines left unfinished by the Thara 

seems no reason for tlie gap. Mr T<M!d, in his excellent editidti of Spaoiar,^ infomai 
us, that in a co]>y belonging to Thomas Paik, Ksq., the omission is snp|dledi by 
the following ‘‘ apposite words/’ in an old hand writing, “ probably coeval with 
that of the poet/' — w „ 

And all the skirt about 

Was hem’d with golden |Hng«,,fao«/ gtwffenuslysei amv 
It is very much in Spenser's madilar. The identity of the rivyWi M add tknmyh- 
out argues nothing against it, the pdat being one of thp tdO«t irilfdl rhymers on 
retold, and repeating wliatever suits hln^. 
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Her locki, like goMen wm, 

About her shoulders wcren loosely shed ; 

AioA, when Ihe winde amongst them did inspire^ 

They waved like a petion wyde dispredi 
Anal ow behind her backe were scattered : 

And wliether art it were or heedless hap, 

As ihrotigh the Jimciug forent rash she fkd^ 

In her rude hatrs sweet jUmyers themselves did lap^ 

And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms dtd enwrtw^ 

Book IL^ Ciwio ///*, 5^. 26. 

Can anything be more evident than tiie pirhrinl delight which Spenser 
took in drawing and colouring these pictme» ? Dues lie nut ilij) Iuk pen 
into a palette instead of an iukbtaiul ; look at (lacli hit of eolour a« he 
takes it up with tlie rchtthnig eye of sm artiht, and lingoi and biood u\er 
it as he lays it on ? One might imagine the following picUiio of Raging 
Anger, bound by a Knight, to ha\c been taken directly fToiusonu quaint 
old fiery sketch of Guilio Romano, or rather some tc'nihle ^tulplure t>f 
Michael Angelo; luit the rohuuing i? a** fervidl) attended to as the 
composition: and wliat can he hnei ^ Ii has hcn\ jiisth said, and in 
this particular instance naturally enough conjectured, that a rh\iia has 
helped a great genius to a thought. The word m the toUiwiii'j 

stanza, is supposed to ha\e Wen f(»rced ii])on the ]K>et by his iliuut ; 
but wdio except himself would ha^e thouglit of makiiit» It of nipjeo 
colour; and yet w'hat is titter foi the hard head and hot sombre passions 
of his subject ? 

FirnoR BOUND by Sir OrYON.-— .^//r/cW Angelo. 

With hundred jion ehaiiies he did him bind, 

And hundred KnoK that did him sure constrain : 

Yet Ins great irun teeth he still did irriod, 

And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain * 

His burning eyen, whom blondt/ streaks dht staine, 

Stared full wide, and ttnew lor^h sparks offu-e: 

Ami more for rank dvspu^ht than for great pain 
Shakt his long loeks eolour" d tike roj)j)er no re, 

And bit ha tawny beard io ^hew his ragirg tre. 

Bookli, Canto J5. 

In extracting these passages wv are obliged to tear ourselves away 
from others at every hie]!, lest we fehould never have done, for iheie is 
no end to them, bpeuser is ulwavf' puiutiug, ins pages glow, one Tut 
the otlier, like those of some gonr«.ou« inissab I'here l^ said to bnvi Seen 
a copy of Dante's “ Inferno," the inarginM of whuh were filliMi wuh 
sketches from it by Michael Angelo. If Titian cuuld have po^se^se(l an 
Italian Spenser, he w'ould have been tempted not only to hketch but to 
paint it, — to garland its jaige.s with his blues, and criin»^(*ns, and golden 
grounds- But would he or would he not Imve wanted light to paint the 
iollowiil|^ Whmld the jiainter of St, Peter Martyr have felt a new' 
faculty Ststtit njam him foi tlie occasion ? As it is imj>f)ssihle to answer 
this question, we must give the picture to Rembrandt, not as the greater 
master, hut as the gfeater master for the nonce ; and it would have 
called forth all his genivis. It is one of the most magnificent paintings 
cm record ; true to the hoineliest nature in the midst of supernatural 
geigeou^ess and graudeur, — an extraordinary and most original mix- 
ture of light and darkness,— -of the sublime and the sordid, — of pricelessi 
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inteminaUe treaisnre, and a oontemptw^ eavcSeantets «f {to t^pofides, 

as proud as its possession. 

Sir Guyon, travelling in a wUdentess, to a 

in ^hioh he finds an uncouth, savage-looking boing, all over 
dreaded in an iron coat, over cloth of gold, who is fitting and turning 
a heap of coin in Iiis lap, upon which his eye greedily feeds itself : 

And round about him lay on every side. 

Great heaps of gold that never could he epent. 

Here is a magnificonf iiupossjhility ! As soon as he sees the Knight 
he pourb his treasure into the earth, through a hole which is by his sMe^ 
Ond though his hand tieniblcs, he makes the Knight, he knowO not 
why, tremble more. In answci to the question who he is, he asks Jbim 
how he can lie so daring as to pifwime to look upon his ** direM 
roiinnuauce,’^ and to trouble” his still seat ?” He then announces 
himseli as the God Mamnimi, and takes the Knight down through a 
passage in the grouinl to hib house, which is near the mouth of Helk 

Tur Cavf of M\aimon — Rembrandt, 

So soon as ^Mammon there aimed, the dore 
To Inni did open, and afforded v ay • 

film lollow (I t‘lvo Sir Gu\on e\eimoie; * 

Ne darkness limn lu dauaei miaht dismay. 

Soon as lie onteud was, the dooi straightway 
Dul shut, and from behind it forth there lopt 
An nalv fiend, inoie fowl Jhan dismal day ; 

The trtuth iiiLh mumtraus <tiulke behind mm etepif 
And I \ti as he went due watch upon him kept. 

Well hoped he, < lo long flial hardy guest, 
l! I \ei cosetoiis lund oi lustful c>e, 

Or h])s tic lud on tliunx that liked him best, 

Or o I sWp{ his stnnt>s did untie 
Should he his pia\ , ami therelore still on hye 
lie fu <n him did hold Ini cruel claws, 

Tliri atiniinj: with gried) iriipi to do him die, 

And lend in puH*es with his iti>enous paws, 

If e\ei he tiausiricssed the fatal St)gian laws. 

That ]ions< s tvtm within was rude and strong, 

Like an Inure « ave hiwn out of rocky cliffe, 

From whose lougU \aut the i airshed breaches hong, 

Plmhost with niass\ gold ot irlorious guilto, 

And with 7ich mettd haded, ecene rift, 

Th it heal \f rum thei/ did eeon ta threat : 

And o\ei Ihtm Aiai hue hurh did lilt ^ ^ 

Hei cunning web, and spied hei subtile nett,^ 

Enw lapped iii lowk? smoke and clouds mort* black t;bfW jet* 

Both loolc and flooie and walls wcw!^ all of gol4| 

But overgiown with dust and old decay, 

And hid in darkness, that none could behold 
The hue thereof: tor vow ol clieeiful day 
Did never in that house itself display; 

Bit a faint shadow of uncertain light 
Such as a lamp tahose tfe doth fade aitay ; 

... I , 

* Hogarth has hit upou the 8ame thought for hi» Poon^'Sox.^^ So Cuim^r 
and Tragedy meet. 




Or« the ynoonet cl<^6d with cloudy uight* v 

Do 6«^ idiew to him that walks iu fbare aiul &A alMght 

In afi that room was nothing to be seen 
fiut huge great iron chests, and coffers strrnig, 

AH barred with double bemis, 1li4l||%ione could wene 
Them to enforce by violence or WMng : 

On every side they placed were along ; 

And all the ground with sculls was scattered, 

And dead men’s bones, which round about were flong, 

Whose lives, it seemed, whilom there were shed. 

And their vile carcases now left unburied. 

Book IL, Canto VIL, »t 26. 

Mammon leads his tisitor into a black mrdcn with a silver seat in 
which seat is overhung with a tree that hears golden apples. Of these 
were the apples that were transplanted into the garden of Ilespew, 
those with which Hippomenes won Atalanta, and the ai)plc wl)ich Dis- 
cord threw among the Goddesses. Here is an unique piece of colour for 
a painter! The black, observe, is not entire black, but partly dark 
green, and tinged with poppy colour — a beautiful mixture ; and we may 
suppose that tlie silver scat is itself partly shaded, and that the golden 
apples cast a further addition of colour among the flowers — an evening 
sunshine. It is the garden in which Proserpine used to take her melan- 
choly recreation. 

Ths Black Garden. — Titian. (Witli a figu^jp of Proserpine in it, by 

Michael Angelo.) 

There mournful cypress grew in greatest store, 

And trees of bitter gall ; and heben sad ; 

Dead-sleeping popjoy ; and black hellebore ; 

Cold coloquintida ; and tetra mad ; 

Mortal samnitib ; and cicuta bad. 

With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof quaffing glad. 

Poured out hu hfe and last philosophy 
To the fair Critias, liis dearest belamy;. 

The garden of Proserpina this hight ; 

And in the midst thereof a silver seat, ^ 

With a thick arbour goodly oserdight. 

In which bhe often used Irom open heat 
Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 

H With branches broad dispread and body great, 

Clothed with leaves that none the wood might sec, 

And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might be. 

Their fruit were golden apples glistering bright. 

Book iL, Canto VI!., st. 52* 

We pass the Bower of Bliss at the end of wonderful second book^ 
both as not knowing w'’hm to begin and end with it, and also because 
extiw:tli||lnaccompanied with all that iirecedes and follows them, might 
seem too^rticular and luxurious. Indeed, we must pass over a thousand 
picturesque passages; for looking through tlie leaves of Sjienser is like 
turning over a portfcA of prints from the old luasterg : there is some- 
thing at every turn to catch the eye of the amateur and make him stop* 
We mmt give a great jump into Book the Third, Canto the Seventh, where 
there is a picture so completely in the style of Titian, that one might 


have fmM Um to have written it hmt Cn^^^iuid hdk» 

(ca him among the Nymphs. In the emm of her search she pejrf a 
visit to Piana:-- 

Shortly unto the mstefuU woods she oamot 
Whereas she found the goddess with her crew, 

After late chace of their embrewed game, 

Sitting beside a fountain in a rew ; 

Some of them washing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limbs the dusty sweat 
And soyle which did deform their lively hue ; 

Others lay shaded from the scorching heat ; 

The rest upon her person gave attendance great. 

She, having hung upon a bough on high 
Her bow and pamt^ quiver, nod unmte 
Her silver Immns from her nimble ikigK 
And her lanck loins imgirt, and brests unb^aste. 

Alter her heal the breathing cold to tasw: 

Her golden locks, that late m tresses briglit 
Embreaded were for hindering of her haste, 

Now loose about her shoulders hung undight. 

And were with sweet amktohta all besprmckled light 

Soon as she Venus saw behinde her back, 

She was ashamed to be so loose surprized, 

And woxe halrwroth against her damsels slacko 
That had not her thereof before avized, 

But suffred her so careless!/ disguized 
Be ov ertakeu : soon her garments hose 
Vpgathering, in her bosome she compriz'd 
Well as she might, and to the goddess rose. 

Whiles all her nymphs did like a girlond her enclose^ 

Booh IIL, Canto Vll^ st 17. 

A characteristic dialogue ensues, in which Diana treats her visitor’s 
inquiries with scorn, and liie Goddms of Love vindicates herself and her 
office, and succeeds, with her sugared words,” in swe^ning the feel- 
ings of the Goddess ot Chastity. 

Upton, the commentator, in a note upon this picture, traces the enclo- 
sure of Diana by the Nymphs to Ovid, in his story of AcUeon : — 

“ Qiii simul intravit rorantia fontibus antra; 

Sicut eraiit viso nudap sua pecteA nymphse 
Percuss^rc viro : subitisque ululatibus omne 
Implevere neraus; circumfusa?que Dianam 
Corporibus texCre suis." — Meiam., Lib, IIL, r. 177, ^ 

This is true. But the natural action of Diana is a delicacy of Spensei^a 
own; and though the ena||sure by the Nymphs is from Ovid, the com- 
parison of it with a garliiul is not. One m||||^magine them matching 
up as well as they can their green and othenvisc coloured and 

crouching round their mistress, whose tall hj^re and severe ^fenity pf 
countenance would iwimirably set off the smiling approach of the Gi34* 
dess of Beauty. Hi 

llie artist who rewls Spenser may compare, fordiffexence of delicacy, 
the acenery in the Bower of Bliss (Book II., Canto XU.) with the 
myrtle arbour, dropping sweet gums (Book III,, Canto VX.), in which 
Venus lives willi Adonis after his death. He will notice also, as he 
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in rnm^mk KGsixm VU*, mt. 4)^ tibe r$iaiey Ml^gi woo4^ 
cnttftge moke letiking up tlmmgk it» and thea tha.imuie m Hm 
cotlage,^ wy difleraiit picture, --| 5 looimr and squa}id| w|ti 0 li ii ike 
rpoMm ^ a vritcli^ wbq starts up frgiriiJBarlttirty grmmd^ luii tribe sees 
the beautiful Florimel come in, askslffir in wratb what devil ” 
brought her to that place. The faees of tgo suchHif&rent beings would 
n^e another picture of striking contrast ; and the figure of the witch’s 
luhbard son might be add^, who falls in love with the new comer, — 

A lasy loord, for nothing good to donno, 

»tret(^ed forth in idtetmse always. 

Not long afterwards conies another picture for the Caracci, or Raphael, 
or Giulio l^matio, — Proteus, the sea-god, raising Frorimel out of her 
faintness, and kissing her ^ 

Protbus and FlorimBl.— -jRapAae/. 

S 4r up between his rugged hands he rear’d, * 
pd mih frory lips full softly kisf^ 

' Whiles the void ysicles from his rous^h beard 
' Dropped adowfte wpofi her yvonj breast. 

The painter of tlie Triumph of Galatea \Aould have hit to a iiice|^^ 
this picture of rugged, bearded manlinesa, kissing frightened beauty. 

, Avery different picture ensues from any hitherto gi\en, — a scene of 
gallantry at table. To what painter slunild it be assigned ? W attcau, 
with all his elegance, would be too artiiicial arfU uiihenuc for it, Guido 
might have done it, or Gucrcino, or Jjudovico Caracci. Paridell, a 
imiversal lover,” sits down to table with Ilellenon', the wife of an old, 
jealous dotard of the name of ^falbecco, who is himself one of (lie com- 
pany, ^getlier with Sir SatjTanc (whom the reader knows), and Brito- 
mart, a beautiful amazon, who has just disclobcd herself, and is in man’s 
attire, witK flowing golden locks. Paridell sets his wits to make love to 
Hellenore, who is Nothing loth : — 

Paety at Tabl:^' — iiwtofifo Caracci. 

> Thepltot to meilt ; and Satyrane his cliauncc 

Was her before, and Paridell lieside ; # 

But he himself sat looking still askaonee 
'Gainst Britomart, and e\ er closely eide 
Sir Satyrane, that gUunces might not glide : 

But his blinde eye, that ‘»ided Paiidell, 

J|||A11 bis demeanoifll^uni his sight did hide ; ^ 

her fair face so did >ie fct*d Ins till, 

And sent close messages of love to her at will. 

And ever and anon, wiien none was ware, 

With speaking looks, that close embassage bore, 

He rov d at her, and told his secret#are ; 

For all that Icarnbd had of yori; 

Nor was she i^mrant. ♦ t * 

Thenceforth to her he sought to intimate 
His inw ard grief by means to him well knowne : 

Now Bacchus fruit out of the silver plate 
He on the 4lble dasht, as overthrown, 

Or of the fruitful liquor overllowne; 

And by the dancing bubbles did divine, 

, Or therein write to lei his love be showne, 

Which well she read out of the learni-d line, 

Book JIL, Cmio iX» «/• 27, 
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lumvrer, tdiieh poor <dd MlHwoeo cnjhMl ltfllil4li| 
oiStsii^ ia Qolliihg to wbtt bs expei!iaMM».idteiv«Mla; wlwtt wi'lUiiil 
nai *«ri^<with his wife, w^lcetp. her wdongtAi^ m the wood*. > 'Hi 
goM thete to find otlt||Br' lemonetrate taith ‘A noiiw tf h^ 
pi{iM end ** ehiiekiqlibnhnm ’* tmnouncee their neighbfflfitlkwd. Iw 
poor wretch, Mf dean with filght and jealouey, faidee htmaailf, add iiai 
them coining: — 

HbllsnoKe auono tbb Satyrs. — j^ehottit Pouatin . 

ClofSfe creepinjf as he might* 
lie in a bush did hide his fearefhl head ; 

Tlio jolly Satyrs, full of fr^h delight, ^ 

Come daimcmg forth, and%ith them nimbly lea t 
Faire HeUenore with girlands all beswedd, 

Whom their May-lady they had newly made. 

S!ie, proud of that neW honour which they redd* 1S^ 

And of their lovely fellowship lull glad,_ ^ 

Daunced lively, and her /ace did wiiJt a lomel shaeb^ T 

The silly man that in the thicket lay 
Saw all this goodly sjiort, and grieved sore ; 

Yet durst he not against it do or say, 

But did his heart with bitter thought engore. 

To #c <5 tlie unkindness of his Hellenore. 

All day they dauheed w ith great lusiyhed, ^ 

And With ineirliorned feet the green gtaes foore, 

The w biles their goats upon the brou*eS fed, 

Till drooping Pheebus 'gan to hide hie golden head. 

Then up they 'gan their merry pypes to trusse, 

And all tlieir goodly herds did gather round . 

But ever) satyr first did give a husse 
To Hf'lleuore': so busses did abound. 

Now gan tlie humied va]K)ur shod the grofi^jj 
With poiuly dew, and the Earth's gloomy shadft^ 

Did dim the bnM^tneMs oLthe welkin round, ^ 

That every bn-oand bea^c awarn^d made i® 

To shroud tk|||nsel\es, while sleep their senses did inyttSe. 


Winch when Malbecco saw, out of the bnUi 
Uj)Oii Ins hands and feet he crept full light; 

And like a goat amongst the goats did rush. 

///., Cemio 44 . 

The power with which the |ioet pursues flGs story 4 s marvuloua. It 
18 difficult to extract the best ]ja»sages. Malbecco, mixing with tlut^llierd,, 
contrives to get into the sleeping room of Ileiieuore, and waking her in 
the middle of the night, remuiistrates with her on her mode of liffi. She 
is fiist frightened, then threatens to wake the satyr by h0T side^ 

axid daily refuses to retit^ with the old man^^teo keeps whispering her 
in vain till daylight* He then mixes again wUh the herd, who tiowr butt 
him with their horns* and put him in sad condition ; and i|a^ soon as ha 
gets out of the placO, he runs* and runs, and runs (as the Utde boys Say}9 
till at length he fm!y runs tmd^ and by a dari|®^ W most snocessful 
moral fiction (so well the poet has treated it)* is changfed from a man 
into Jealousy itself! It is a play upon words, — a coneeit, — dipped 
nevertheless mto the very heart^s^blood of poor human nature* and con*^ 
verted into a ghastly reality, m 

Most penons who have heard of Spenser* but are not acquainted with 
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hSmt liiialo be ikothixig but m elkgoneal writer; 

fysm bim^ mt & Wing of Mr.HasUu’tt if the i^etoiy wotiM bile 

Ibem*** 1%e reiser haft seen bow little of ^ land of wxi^gvl^^ 

' ifte eidMetl whieb have been given in tbelpfteiit fiitic]e;.ii^ bo wp&i^ 
metm of it need here be given ; not because Spens^ allegoricfii napiiii|^ 
aif not good, sometimes admirable, bat beOause, ^erally speahm^, th^ 
are by no means the best of his pictures, nor afford the trwest mea of 
his genius, which is pi^uresque, not so much because it can paint 
abstract moral portraits, as because it ovq^ows with the liixuriousness of 
every speciss of beauty apdjOnjoyment, with the piquancies of cotitraat, 
and a hearty faith in nature left to herself. Spenser is not half so 
didactic ^Wperl&nage as he him8|l€ fancied he was'^! There is even 
reason to ftusped,that i|, w^ out of the very excess of his luxury he 
thbughf himsen bound to be a teacher, lie was enjoying lus Own 
sweet willi||^attering endless graces on evc^ thing iHi chose to talk 
aboui ;%]|kirac^ and j£en he leads us into some prodigious siiot of teinpr 
tation, P|iMy heTOay be an hour in show ing us the excess of our 
danger, »d advising us to esca^ie. 

A spocmien of this great poet’s homelier painting must not be forgotten* 
No man, by seeing one thing exquisitely, saw further into its opposites 
than he did. He has left us some of the most loathsome pictures of 
deformityij^out of the excess of his perception of 'the llfeautiful. The 
foipowipg IS a Dutch painting in the Rt\lc of the late Mr. Crabbe: — 

Not far away, not raeete for any guest, 

• They spied a little cottage, like some poor man’s nest^ 

Under a steep hill’s side it placed w'as, 

7%ere where the mouiderd earth had cav'd the bank : 

And fast beside a little brook did pass 
f^Of muddle w'atcr, that like puddle stank e, 
w'^By wh^ few crooked sallowes grciv in ranke ; 

VS^reTO approaching nigh, they liteard the sound 

Ofmany yron hammers luting ra|i|e, 

‘ AnUfnewertng their weaMe tums mounds 

emed some blacksmith dwelt in th%dcsert ground. 

We must fairly ^hice a run fur it ” through the rest of this divine 
poem, and content oursches with referring the reader to another picture in 
the united styles of Rembrandt and Tiban; — wondeifnl for its effect of 
light an^shade, and the ^^nuisite painting of the body. Tbci^ 

is in Book the Fifth, Canto^ic Ninth, an allcgimcai portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, sitting in her state, Svilh her tayiesiry and little angels about her, 
which Rubens oj Paul Veronese mighChavc delighted to ]mint', but we 
must not stop to describe it. We shall orily repeat that, w ith all Rnbeilft’s 
gorgeousnfess, Spenser never has any of hiawtoissness of form. He is 
j^phael, and Rubens, ai||||iembrandt, and Twn m one the extreme 
(if grace, and gorgeousness, and solemn eifcct,*and life. We shouhl be glad 
to quote the picture referrej^ to in Book the Sixth, Can^ the Ninth ; but, 
aft we have b^orc intimated, the fervour of a poet^s geuii^ sometime^ leads 
him into descriptions,^jf )iich, tlinugh periectiy warraiitlibie on the 
of it, and in th^ flow and spirit of the context, might appear otl^ifmae 
when detached. It is t)ie account of Serena iireparcd for Sacrifice 
by ^ Wild People;’’ from whom she is rescued by her lover, Sift 
CUepine. The description of her parson (stanza 42) is remarkable fot 
its extreme union of delicacy and gusto. Titian and his friend Ariosto 
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bavedoated over it, and read it with triumph. Nor 
Bcarceiy leas have admired the nocturnal eifect of the fire-light, oy wwoi ' 
the jeopafdy of this beautif^body is discerned from afar by the 
who i$ led towards the spol|l!^ the ghastly sounds tf the wild imiaic w, 
the saeiificers. j r 

In the tenth Canto of the sftme book is the celebrated vision of W 
shephard piping to 

A hundred naked maidens, lily whfte, 

All ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight. 

In the middle of this ring is another ring, or ipoving circle, Conned by 
the three Graces, aT;^d in the middle of the Graces is another damsel, the 
gem of the whole dance, and mistressf^f the poet, wh<ji^ ifiadojjp himsen 
in this vision under the figure of the piping swain. Ag artist ^wottld 
hardly like to paint a hundred figures dancing all at once in a circle ; ^ 
hut supposing he could reduce them to so small a size as fiyende^ the** 
number less objectionable, and yet give them a bcaij^tiful efffecVthd land- 
scape in wliich the poet has put them would have been worthy flf Claude. 
The description begins at stanza tlic sivtb. 

The miscellaneous poems of Spenser, such as his Shepherd’s Ca- 
lendar,” the “ Butterflyi,” the “Gnat,” the “Vision^’ all contain 
striking evidenesE^ off/lns more than common share of the pictori^ faculty, 
and his conscious relish o^it. \Vc must not trust ourselves among thrit 
temptations ; hut there is one exceedingly brilliant and original cabinet- 
picture, w’liich wc cannot help pomtijig out A shepherd is looking for. 
birds, and shoots his holt at something which he su})]>oscfe to he one in 
an ivy-hush, u'hofi out leaps Cupid^ faiajhing and .springing to Q^t^eCy 
with wing^ of the colour of a peacock'^ s train. The witless shepherd 
continuing to shoot, tlie little god catthes his holts in his liand, and at 
length changing his sjiort to earnest, settles the conte^Lwith dO® of his 
ow n arrows. " Tlie genn of this delightful fancy is in the^r^c poet Bion ; 
hut the ])articnlar circuiuaHlicc aiid^ie colouring arc Speiror’s. Cujiid, 
with his peacock wings, flashes upon us charmingly Owt of thp trees ; 
and his catcliing the bblts tlirowu at him, while he is lcaping^%ith giry 
pleasantly from bough to hougli, puts his supcrioriljfl^^n a very beautiful 
light. 

And now', dear reader, is not the case made out? Is there not here a 
new Gallery of ric|mre8, and one, too, to cq^ the first in London ? one, 
which turns the pa^s wliich liave contained it, into walls glowing with 
life and colour ? The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” in one of the most enthusiastic and agreeabTe of his notes, 
“exhorts” the noble family of ^enscr, notwithstanding the honours 
they inherit from Mailboroiigh, to consider “ the ‘ Faerie Queefie** aathe 
brightest jew'cl in thfiJr cilionct,” (for Spenser %as of the same stock.) 
Let us echo, for a greater puriKise, the manner of the historian, and 
exhort “ the hmuly of English painters,” if they would sunnotmt the 
clouds pf their na)|to*fi cliuxat^ and drink of the only real fsuntain of 
success in art, the Fountain pf Delight, to consider the niithor of the 
“ Faerie Quecnc ” as the greatest painter England has produced, and 
animate their love of beauty, and their faith in imagination, in the im- 
mortal air of his Elysium. 93 ^ 
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FOREST WORSHIP. 

«• 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN -LAW RHYMES* 


WiyHiN Uie sun-lit forest. 

Our ^oof the bright blue skv, 

Wliere fountains flow, and ^ifd fiowevs blow. 
We lift oRriiearts on hi^h : — 

BK^neath the frown of^\icked men 

country^ streji^th is bowing ; 

' Quft, thanks t^feod, thc^' can't prevent 
The lone wUd dowers from blowing* I 

i 

High, hi^h above the tree-tops 
The lark IS soar ins; free ; 

Where streams the light through broken clouds 
Hjs speckled breast I see:-- 
Beneath the might ol w'leked men 
The poor man’s worth is djing; 

But, thank’d be God, in spite of thflftm, 

Tlie lark still warbles dying ! 


The preacher pia>s, Loid, bl^ss us !'* 
Lord, bless us !” eclso cries ; 

" Amen !” the breezes murmur low ; 

i\men !” tlie rill replies: 

The ceaseless tod of woe-W'orn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 

But here, oh God of earth and heuiv'n. 

The humble heart is pray mg ! 

rf^w softly, in the pauses f 

Of song, re-echo'd 
The cushat s coo, the Iimiet's la5^ 
fl'or rill and ri\er glide ! 

deeds of e\ il men 
The^tfrigldcd land is iinging; 

But still, oh Lord, the pioic^ hexirl. 

And soiil-toiied \ oice are singing ! 

Hush! husl^ the preacher preaehetl^ 
“ Woe to th’ oppres‘-or, woe 
But sudden glocmi o’ercasts the sun. 

And sadden d dowers lA#ow : 

So frowns tlie Lord! — but, ty rants,' ye 
Deride Ins indignation, ^ 

And sec notf^n his galhord 
Your day^ of tribulation ! 


Speak low, thou heav'n paid teacher t 
Tile tempest bursts abo\e ; 

<3od w hliftpers in tlie thunder : hear 
*The terror^ of liis love ! 

On useful h.iiuU, and honest hearts. 

The b,isc their wrath ari^wreaking ; 
But, ttiank’d be God, they can’t prevent 
The biorm of heav'n from Kpcaking. 



(in) 

ON TH^ lATB CHANGES IN THE VALUE OF NtONEf * 1; , 

Much has been talked, ttmch written, tnd much spoken lately ujwffli 
our monetary systetnf yet it is questionaWe whether there are a 
persons in the country who know accurately what it is, or a dozen " 
agree in opinion as to what are its faults. 

The pe^le of England are accused by theif detractors of being pecu* 
liarly addicted to the worship 0# Mammon. And it is certain they exbi« 
bit no Ijack of reverent attachmfcit to that vit^ principle of civilization — 
money! Yet by a strange inconsist^cy, in spite of the^'ifmosH universal 
adoration of *^l)ivina Pecunia,” theic is no subjection* whic^ ao much 
sheer ignorance prevails as that of her GoddSfes^hip^s qSHlities and attri- 
butes. Ther^, is no legislative’ problem which is studied by the public, 
and discussed by tlie ptfes so reluctantly, or sc^lui^cringfy, as the^ba- 
racter of the laws which deternune the substmice and essence of those . 
same pounds, shillings, and pence, whose abstract idea is cultivated with 
such zealous devotion by everj' body. 

But it was, and is, the same in all ages and countries. Philosophers 
and rogues have long been aware of tlic jxnver of words, and the far 
greater importance^ attached by the multitude to names than things. 
And the history of money supplies many strong illustrations o#this com- 
mon phenomenon. The virtue and value of a denarius^ a shilling, or 
a livre, was always considered bf the many to reside in the terra. And 
whenever a; sovereign or a state owed several more thousands of denarii, or 
shillings, or livres, than it w'as convenient to pay, the received practice 
was to pay the debt in a new coinage, containing, mider the same deno- 
mination, only half, or pt^aps two-thirds, (according to the conscience of 
the issuers,) of the (piamty of pure silver, which w contaipteft in the 
coins ihcw had bon^wed. The multitude perceived W) knavery in this.;*' 
They saw coip^ still cirgs^ting ]|||der the same names tts before^; and 
were sBtisfic<l that all mtret be rif^t. They found the l!hange^jalw'ayj> 
followed, to be sure, by singular alteration in all prices, and a&ysterious 
derangement in all pecuniary transaction#; hut it^pts centuries before 
they found out tliat the one circumstance had any necessary comiexioa 
with the other. ^ 

Though direact (^gl^asement of the coina|g|g8 not so frequently prac- 
tised now as formerly, and perhaps w^onUPUardly pass mutsfer in this 
country in the present day, yet, in fact, we have growm very little wiser 
than our ancestors. AVe have ejected that trick, it is tnicipbut it has 
only to bti varied very sightly tWmpose upon us as much asTver. The 
people of this country suftering most severely at the present 

moment from a very imposition whi< 3 |^ lias been detected as yet ’ 

but by a few\ ^ 

We suppose we should startle our readers, and run some chance of an 
imputation of insanity, if we were to assert that the dense blindness of 
the public,*— and, still more, of those who profe^ to protect the public 
interests in tlig legislature — to the simple principles of i^oneta^ value, 
has been the causeVf a dead loss to the productive classes of this indus-t 
triouB community^ within the lalt fftvcn years only, ofg[>roperty equiva- 
lent at least to as many 4iundred millions of pound$ ste^ling^ — such as 
l)ound» aterling now are* And yet the argmaents hy which vre propose 
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to demonstrate this feet are neither long nor intricate ; and may be carify 
placed within the grasp of any ordinary understanding. 

Nor is there anything very incredible on the face of the proposition. 
We see symptoms enough of suffering, from some cause or other, among 
tibese same classes who are engaged directly or indf^ectly in production ; 
-Hfrom the owner of thousands of acres cultivated on his account by his 
tenantry, — or the proprietor of works and factories on which tens of 
thousands of monied capital have been cx])ended, — down ta the pau- 
perized ploughmair of the one, and the starving weaver but half em- 
ployed by the other. And certainly it will not be from any doubts of the 
facility with winch the public may be imposed upon, that we should 
hesitate to believe them to have been defrauded, even to that astonishing 
amount^ by a mystification df the instrument with which they conduct 
their exchanges. On the contrary, it is not to be expected that the great 
body of the public should he more enlightened im this subject than was 
their collective wisddtn libt long since, when the House of Commons so- 
lemnly resolved that a guinea was worth no more than a pound-note and 
one shilling, in the teeth of undisjnited evidence that a pound-note and 
eight shillings was to be obtained for any number of guineas ! 

It is strongly to he suspected, that were Parliament to enat*t to-morrow 
that the ounce of gold shoTild be equivalent to only three pounds sterling, 
and be coined into three sovereigns, instead of nearly* four, scarcely one 
person in a thousand throughout the country would consider himself 
injured. Our country gentlemen, manufacturers, farmers, Bhop-keej)er8, 
.and labourers, would find the sovereigns rather plumper under their 
> fingers than ordinaiy ; and they would lK*coine sensible, about the same 
time, that the i)rices of all they had to sell or bny had fallen in a most 
unaccountable way. But the process of reasoning which is necessary to 
connect ttese two facts in tlicir minds as ca?/^^'and ran sequence would 
he too^feat an efi%t for them to master; and as for proceeding a step 
further, to the discovery that the rei^gkablc fell which they would imme- 
diately gcperience in the rents, proiTO, and Ullages on w liich they live, 
and the ^stress they consequently endiflred, had any thing in common 
with the alteration m the stanfferd — except that they chanced to ha])pen 
together — rois indeed ^ould be far too much to expect of any among 
them! 

‘ The mass w*ould bewail .|^ ir hard fate, and some woyld burn ricks, 
perhaps, and mob their in®|fc for an increase of w ages. The more re- 
spectable w^ould raise an outcry for Reform in Parliament and the Church. 
The politi^ economists would undertake to prove by mathematical and 
algebraic fShnulse, that no one had sufiMTed, or^|i^uld sufller, through any 
change in the currency that a sovereign wts still n sovereign, and 

pound a pound;-— that there was no distre^t all, or no more than 
was to be accounted for by other causes ;-^at the fall It prices was 
owing solely to over-production, the fall in profits to over-accumulation, 
and the fall in wages to ^ver-population ;--that the only remedy for 
this excessive production of all good things was to check marriages, 
and so lessen uie number of consumers. Tlie probability is tlrat the 
w^rs who preached this doctrine ga’oiild he esteemed oracles in the 
cSIknet, and make converts of a majority in the legislature, by wliich all 
inquiry into the of the general distress would bd* refused, and ten 
or ^ dozen scBsions spent in debating about Negro Slavery, or Catholic 
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Emancipation) or the disfranchisement of borough A or B, or. the 
hility of saving a pound here and a shilling there ; while Ae 
and consequent discontent of the people were daily gaining in mtenaity^ 
and threatening yet further mischief. 

For, in truth, what has actually been taking place before our ejpe^i, 
differed little in rmde from tlic case we have We taken the liberty of 
imagining, and in effect was far more severe. The value of monty Acw 
been, raised, (not by a third or a half only, but, as we shall shortly show, 
cent per cent.,) and though not by a new act of the legislature increasing 
the quantity of gold in the pound sterling, yet by (what is the same thing 
in effect) the enforcement of the old legal standard Ending the poinid 
sterling to represent 9l fixed quantity of gold throughout a period during 
which that metal has, from a concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
been gradually doubled in value. And the"^ consequences, therefore, to 
the productiv^e classes, whose aggregate remimeration must wholly depend 
on the sum they can clear by |ale of their produce, after payment made 
of all the fixed moneij claims fo ivhic.h it is liable, have been exactly such 
in every respect as would have occurred under the supposed case of a 
doubling of the quantity of gold in the pound sterling, the value of the 
metal remaining fixed. Whether, indeed, the standard is changed, the 
value of the metal remaining fixed, or the value of the metal is changed 
while the standard remains fixed, must be indifferent, Tlie result is the 
same, viz. a proportionate alteration in the value of money, wi^ its conse- 
quences, the vitiation of all contracts. 

But so thickf.^, wx fear, the ignorance generally prevalent upon th^ 
theory of money ; — so strong arc the prepossessions engendered by the 
habit of investing names with the attributes of things, so completely has 
that which is simple and obvious enough in itself been obscured and 
mystified by the volumes written expressly to thrown light it;— that 
wc cannot hope to obtain the assent of all our rcaderfc to thisjwpopositioiifj 
until they have followed us throng a short statement; of the funoainental 
principles upon which hoJIlt inquiry into systems of currency 
must proceed. ,v^ 

Money means whatever passes cur^t ” or circulates^* in com- 
merce as a general “ purchasing power, ^or “ iijgt^lincnt ofsl^change 
— gold, silver, copper, iron, salt, cowries, cloth, are things that, in diffe- 
rent times and ])laces, haVe been employed as money. It is the law that 
determines what particular commodity 8l|p be employed for this pur- 
pose ; and the law, moreover, determines what particular quantity of 
that commodity shall be intended in all pecuniary contracts by certain 
denominations. Tn tlm countty, the law at present declara|r that a cer- 
tain number of graini^f gold, of a certain fineness, shall be a pound 
sterling, and compels q\L persons who are under engagement to pay any 
number ofi^ounds, to "^sfy their debts in bo many multiples of this 
quantity of gold. This law^ was suspended by tlie Restriction Act, but 
renewed again in 1819; since which time it is evident to all who can 
think upon the subject, that prices in Britain have been simply an ex- 
pression of the quantity of gold which each article would command in 
exchange, and, conversely, of the quantity of different commodities 'vmich 
a fixed w'cight of gold w^ould l^rchase; — that every general rise nf 
prices was in effect a proportionate fall in the value of gold, and every 
fall of prices a proportionate rise in the value of gold. To say that prices 



«t present are geneniUy fifty per cent, lower than UtCy iirere in 18 i' 9 i k 
one and tiie same thing a» to say that the value of gfi»ld is one hm^rodi 
per cent higher than it was at that time. 

Many persons, however, experience»a difficulty in bringing their rninda 
to gt'asp the idea of any alteration in the value of that substance which 
horii law and custom |iave taught them to consider as^^he standard of 
vabie^ and consequently fixed and invariable itself in tliat quality. In 
feet, the very condition on which the precious metals are employed as a 
atandard measure of value is an assumption of their invariability. Hie 
general agreement of civilized nations throughout the commercial world 
to use gold and silver, one or both, as measures of value, is essentially 
an agreement to consider the value of these metals as an unit, or fixed 
point frdm which to measure the value of other tilings. This conven- 
tional assumption is the basis on which alone anything can lie adopted 
as a measure. When a foot, a pint, or a pound, are employed aa stan- 
dard measures of length, cajmeity, and weight, it is necessarily assulbed 
that these objects themselves are, and wm remain, absolutely invariable 
in that quality of which they are taken as the measure in others. And, 
inlhe same manner, the ounce of gold or silver is necessarily assumed 
to tie invariable in that quality, viz. value, which it is employ^ to mea- 
sure in other things. We need not wonder, therefore, at the strong im- 
pression existing in most minds of the invariable value of the precious 
metals, or at the difficulty experienced in obtaining a general recognition 
of the important fact, (a fact which, when duly investigated, will be 
found to account for all the evils w’e have suffered thro^h an imperfect 
monetary system,) — that gold and silver — the standard measures of 
value in use throughout the commercial world — are liable to frequent, 
great, and general variations in value ; that the assumption on which 
they are qiiiversally employed as the sole expression of value in all con- 
tracts, tetdporary or permanent, between individuals or nations, is an 
Titter fallacy ; and that, instead of hei^ true, just, and correct, they arc, 
in feet, most false, treacherous, and llSthlcss lileasures of the value of 
other things ! 

But so hiabituated| as we ham said, ai4^most persons to measure value 
only in — that is^an gold or silver, — and so few possess any clear 

idea of value apart from such estimation, that we must still further ana- 
lyse and clear up the nature of this same quality, value, before wc can 
expect to gain the full assenl^lbf our readers to this proposition : without 
a clear understanding of which no one can obtain any insight htto the 
mysteries of the monetary system — 8im])lc as they apjicar, when the pre- 
judices we speak of have been once removed. 

Value — exchangeable or commercial value--£#ln mean nothing else 
than what Adam Smith defines it to hcyptircha^g pomr in the market. 
The value of a thing is the quantity of goods of otlier kinlkK which it 
will exchange for, or command. If at one time it will command twice 
as much of other things in the gross as at another, its value is double on 
the first what it is on the latter occasion, and vice versS, This, we think, 
is iitdispuiable. 

A, therefore, bargains, in^nsideration of an equivalent re- 
<?eived in hand, to pay to B at a future time a certain value, the meaning 
qjf both parties is, that A slioidd transfer to B, at the specified time, the 
|>dweref camtnanding a fixed quantity of the difierent goods in the market, 
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perhaps, of pnc, ^tid # littli? of itpotber taorC, 

Of $lheir Tcl^iivo soppfy an4 depaand may ha^ var^ la 1.he iaife^yiJrr 
but, at all events, neither more nor less of goodf in the grms thafit life 
value transferred commanded at tlj^ time of the contract. Some estppes- 
sions, hwever, must be employed to designate thil value; and civflised 
nations are in tba hat)it of referpng to fixed quantities of the precious 
metals as the measure or expression of value. Bht in employing them 
for this p\irpose it is taken for granted, as has been said alre^y, that tliey 
will remain invariable in value themselves. Unhappily experience has 
proved this assumption to be a fallacy ; gold and silver having varied in 
value (that is, in their command over commodities) at several periods 
to a great extent 

It is indisputable, for example, that they fell in value between the 
discovery of America and the beginning of the present century nearly in 
the proportion of from ten to one. The same quantity of gol^ or silver 
woffld purchase in the fifteenth centiyy ten times as much of nWessaries 
and luxuries — of goods in the^oss — as it would in the nineteenth. It 
is equally indisputable that since 1810, wlicn the revolution in Spanish 
and Portuguese America stopped tiie worldng of the mines of that 
country, the veUm of gold and silver has risen in a degree measure<Pt)y 
the fall of general prices during this period, which we shall presently 
show to be not much less than fifty per cent. • ^ 

The rise or fall in the exchangeable value of any commodity will, in 
the long run, depend on the greater or less facility of supplying it to 
meet the demi^, as compared with the averaije of other goods against 
which it is ex^^anged. It matters nothing whether the change take 
place in tlie actual supply of the one commodity, or of the aggregate of 
others. Value is ntcrcli/ relative ; and it is the relative supply of onp 
article as compared to the mass of others which determines its '^^alue. 
Thus the value of iron would be equally raised by circuras^Hces which 
should obstruct the supply of that metal, while all other things remained 
unaffected, and by circilpistancelp of an opposite nature which should 
increase the supply of all oth|||^oods (or of the average of all other 
goods) while that of iron reniainM stati^ary. 

In the progress of civilisation there irlarely,^ ever, a m^ cneral .re- 
trograde movement iu the useful arts. But, though the falSISties for the 
production of commodities in the aggregate are continually on the in-* 
crease, there is a f^quent variation in ih^^lative costs of production of 
particular commodities ; some few of which may remain stationaiy (or 
even retrograde) in their rate of supply, while the rest are advancing 
more or less at differ^ rates. Should the peculiar commodity which 
Imppens to lie used conventional measure of value — say gold — 

advance in the facility ^ its sup])ly faster tlian the average of commodi- 
ties, (as lUMd follow from the discovery of new and exceedingly pro- 
ductive gold mines,) its value, and with it the value of moqey, will fall. 
Should the supply of gold, on the contrary, fall behind that of the 
aggregate of commodities, (as would be the consequence either of an ex- 
haustion of the principal gold mines, or of an increased fa^ity for the 
production of most other goods, that of gold rernamed stationary,) 
ite value, and that of money lik^se, will rise in proportion. 

Such variations in the exchangeable value of that commodity which 
the law declare to be the measure of value, and identifiea with money, 
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would, indeed, be of little consequence if all bargains were settled in 
ready money at tbe time of their being made. But 'die case is fiit qth^- 
wise in highly civilised and commercial countries, and especially in this, 
wiiere a vast multiplicity of engagen^ts are continually outstanding for 
the future payment of money ; and where the injury inflicted by any 
Variations in its value must be proportionately extensile If A h^gain 
to^pay B at any future time a specified sum of money, the sum is employed 
merely as an expression of value, and upon the supposition implied in 
thie use of imneij as a measure of r>alue^ that it will remain invariable in 
that quality. Should it he otherwise — should the exchangeable value of 
money rise in the interval between the arrangement and the fulfilment 
of the contract, A is a loser, B a gainer : if it fall, A gains and B loses. 
In either case, the gain and loss are equally unfair and unjust, because 
uncontemplated by either party at the time of their engagement, — beoause 
the change arises only from the law having forced upon them the oMM a 
false and treacherous measure of vglue. 

In whatever degree, therefore, the value of money vary from time to 
time, in that degree are all money contracts vitiated, and the intended 
rel|ition8 of creditors and debtors most unfairly deranged. It matters 
ndfhing wdiat may be the originating cause of the change — whether an 
increased or diminished facility of producing the precious metals, or an 
iiiqr^eased or diminished facility of producing goods. The value of gold 
and silver, and therefore of money, depends on the relative supply (as 
compared with the demand) of those meta|s and of other goods ; and the 
injustice to the jiarties to all money contracts is just afrvgreat, whether 
the immediate cause of the change in mumnt of their i^lfigagement lies 
in circumstances aflecting the production of the precious metals or of the 
mass of other goods. 

Now let us eaclcavour to ascertain what has been the gross variation in 
the value ^ money of late years. If we were to resort for this purpose 
to the ordinary mercantile price-currents, vfc might be suspected of an 
unfair selection of data for the purpose of proving our case. We wdll 
take, therefore, the most authentic doc^d|^t of the kind that is before 
the public — the comparative ^temenPS?" the prices of the principal 
articles of ^^eral cons^iptioiPln the years between 1819 and 1832, 
drawm up l^pthe Board of Trade, and printed for Parliament in the 
Appendix to the Report of the late Committee on the Bank Charter. 
We extract from these tables the average prices of th^ first and last years 
of this term. 
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Years. 

English 
W lieat 
per qr. 

Meat at 

Smith aeld. 


Iron. 

£ 

ese. 

Beef 
per St. 

Mutton 
per ft. 

Bar 

per ton. 

Pig 

per ton. 

Cheshire 
per cwt. 

Glocetter 
per cwt. 

m 

73s. 

m. 

ii. (id. 

3> 8'/. 

it. ad. 

3s. 8d. 

43f. 

28f. 

- -- J 

12/. 15i. 

6/. 6s. 

8/. lOe. 

4/. 12s. 

e9s. 

52s, 

m 

Fsdl in Price 1 
per cent j 

17 

19 

35 

Is 

35 

iV. i 

51 

48 

38 

38 
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Yetn. 

# 

Muscov. Sugar 
per cwt. 

Goflee 
per cwt. 



TSZ 
^ e. 

ton 

rib. 

Bemp 1 

per ton. 1 

JA. 

' ffliricfl 

Ha- 

vuunah. 

Ja^ 

maica. 

Java. 

Georgia. 

Bengal. 

Riga. 

Petere- 

burg. 

1819 

1832 

B7<. till 

609 , 

649. 

049, 6d. 

144*. 

85*. 

158*. 

47*. 

1*. 7d 
O^d. 

7S</. 

42^. 

50/. 

40/. 

46/. 

35/. 

Fall in Price! 
per cent. J 

35 

47 

41 

70 

66 

39 

20 

24 


Tallow 
per cvrt. 

Whale Oil 
per ton. 

e. 

Timber. 
Memel 
per load. 

. . . 

Tobacco 
per lb. 
Virginia 
Fine Blk. 

Vellow 

Soap. 

Peter*. 

burg. 

New 

Greenld. 

Sper- 

maceti 

1819 

1832 

78.V. 

429. G</. 

74s. 1 

419. j 

36/. 10*. 

30/. 

03/. 

66/. 

22/. 10. 

1 7 /. 10.. 

6/. 16*. 

5/. 5*. 

12.. 6d. 

4*. 0]i(.^ 

Fall in Prirel 
per dent. J 

40 

45 

18 

.30 

22 

23 

62 . 


The first of these returns ^hibits an average fall in the prices of ne- 
cessaries of home production to the extent of more than thirty-five per 
cent, ; the last a fail in the prices of imported raw produce (being arti- 
cles likewise of the first necessity) of near forty per cent. Combining 
the tA\o, v^e ascertain, beyond dispute, that, since the return to cash 
payments, which took place in 1819, the prices of these principal articles 
of general consumption have fallen on the average about tnirty-seven 
and a half per cent., or very considerably more than one-third. But 
these tables consist escltteively^of raw produce. The reduction in price 
of many fftrtu red articl(‘s, for consumption, has been much 

more considerable. In Mr. iBw^age’s wrk on the Economy of Manu- 
factiires, tables arc given from tlie best Suthori^, exhibiting the compa- 
rative ]>rice8 of two long lists of hardware articles, in 1818 and 1830, 
and in 1812 and 1832. The first shows an average reduction in price 
of fifty-four per the latter of sLxty-one, The fall in cotton manu- 
factures is uiidouhtcdly much greater,— certainly not less than a hufedred 
and fifty per cent, on "the prices of 1818; that in woollens and linens 
may be "about c<iual to Jlie fall in hardware. On the whole, there can be 
little doubt that the ri^ljfctionm manufactured articles is so much greater 
than that in raw produce as to make the gross average fal in price, if 
calculateimom tables including the principal articles of consumption of 
both kinds, not less than fifty per cent, since 1819. In other words, the 
exchangeable value of gold (in ^^hich our prices are measured) has, 
within this short period, been doubled ! 

In the same proportion, therefore, has the value of all money engage- 
ments throughout the British emp^ been contemporancoiiBly augmented; 
^to the unlooked-for benefit their owners, and the equally unex- 
pected detriment of those who stand jdedged to their payment. In order 
to form some idea of the extent to which wealUi <for tlie iwwer of ccun- 
manding all saleable atticles is emphatically w-ealth) has been thus 
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unju&dy transferred from one party to another, we must endeavour to 
estimate the amount of monied obligations at all times outstanding in 
this country. 

Now the first item in this accoui^will be something considerably 
namely^ the annual estimates, or the sum to be raised within the year by 
, taxadon^-^at present somewhere about fifty millions. IP to this we add 
the frnmense mass of private liabilities, in the shape of mortgages, annui- 
ties, bond and judgment debts, and other engagements bearing interest, 
we shall see good reason for believing that the entire simi of Existing 
monied obligations of a fixed amount and p(>miancnt character, reaches 
considerably above one hundred millions per animiii, or at an average of 
only Hventy years* purchase, two tlmisand millions in its total amount ! 
We must add again to this at least a thousand millions as the probable 
amount of the constantly outstanding engagements of k temporarv cha- 
racter, consisting of commercial hills and%pok-debts. This totafluun, 
then, of three thousand millions has been gradually doubled in vtlue 
during the last fourteen years by the treacherous enhancement of the 
le^l standard of value ! 

^ut since no variation in the value of gold was contemplated by the 
parnes to this immense mass of money engagements at the time of their 
being contracted ; but, on the contrary, the invariability of the standard 
of value was tacitly and virtually assumed by them when they cmploye<l 
it as a measure — the increased command w^bich has been conferred upon 
the owners of these vast claims over the prppcrty and labour of the other 
members of society who are responsible for them, represented by one- 
half of their total amount, or not less than fftem hundred miilumsy is 

to Aat extent a boon, a godsend, an unlooked-for, chancc-allotted 
gain to the former parties ; and, consef|uently, an unmerited, uncontem- 
plated, and unjust loss to the latter.” Wc do not employ the terms 
fraud, robber)^, or spoliation in characterizing the injury sustained by the 
debtor party in this great revolution of property ; — only because we will 
not believe it to have been intentionallyj^roug^t about for the pur|)OBes 
of gain by any of its contrivers — J^catl} 6(ime of them have 
since profited by it, through ,|jbe doufmg in value of their enormous 
monied inokmes). In all else but the animus furandi it has been, to all 
intents and purposes, as complete an ac*^ of legal robbery (for it is the 
law, be it remambered, that has tied down the common nieasurc of value 
—thg pound sterling — to a variable, chance-dc pending standard) any 
sentence of direct confiscation that revolutionary or despotic power ever 
pronounced. 

What renders the prodigious injustice here df^ounced more offensive 
is, that the transfer has been chiefly made from- the industrious to the 
idle, from Ae producing to the non-producing classes. The vast pro- 
portion of all these monied engagements are due from tjii^pctive em^ 
ployers of labour, land, and capital, to those persons whose income con*- 
sists neither of wages, rent, nor profit, but of fixed sums of money — in a 
word, the monied interest. Need w^e wonder any longer at the universal 
and continued depression in wages, in rents, and in profits, which has 
accompanied this gradual appreciatioj^f the burdens their receivers arc 
ettbject to ? The labourer, the land-wfe^ner, and the capitalist, only share 
between them what is left from the prices they obtain for their joint pro- 
duce, after iht fixed money-payments to which they aie liable have hem 
deductm. The fall of prices — ^which the owim^II of fixed money -incomes 
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have found so aj^eeahle— has naiairally hroii^ht ruin and b^gary tipm 
those who -have to pay these same monies Out m the prices they can i '* 
for the produce of their property and industry. Iliffh iaxes^ for eatam^le^ 
(to take but one item of the bx||| charges to the industry trf^the 
country is liablO could be, and were, easily paid out of UghprimBy mi 
left high ivages^kigh rents and iiigh profits to the classes whose labour aiid|^ 
property are engaged in production. But when high taxes ere (as now) 
to be naid out of low prices, the case ia. altered materially, and wages, 
rent, wM profits are necessarily sunk far below the proportion of the fall 
in prices. 

Hence the complaints which echo around us from all the classes dif 
rectly or indirectly concerned in production, — ^ 

* ' Hence credit, 

M And public trust ’||vixt man and man, is broken ; 
m The golden strearfis of commerce are withheld, 

* 'Which fed the wants of hinds and artisans. 

Who, therefore, cuirse the great, and threat rebellion.” 

In the estimate wc have now given of the injury sustained by the pro- 
ductive classes of this country through the late appreciation of its Su- 
dani of value, we have confined our attention to the ^ffect product by 
the difference between the prices of the present day, and those of the 
period preceding the return to cash payments. This difference, ^how- 
ever, was not brought about by a gradual and uniform decline. On 
the contrar}', the price-currents of the last fourteen years exhibit a series 
of extraordinary oscillations in the value of money, whose deranging 
effect upon all pecuniary engagements must be added to that of the general 
depression of prices in which they have terminated, if it is desired to 
obtain a just conception of the monetary revolutions of that period. 

The general appreciation of gold is to be accounted for, as we have 
said, only by a relative decrease of its supply to meet the demand, as 
compared with the contemporaneous supply of the average of other goods. 
Tlie secmidarg or cross fluc^j^ons (which have been, on the whole, 
productive perhaps of as larg^ft^amount of mischief as even the general 
decline) may be clearly tracOTio two^^ts of circumstances, viz. ist- 
the local and temporary fluctuations peculiarly incidental t0 that metal 
(gold) which w'c have most unwisely chosen as our standard of value 
preference to that whicli is employed by every other comaaercial state— 
silvcrr 2dly. The fluctuations caused through the injudicious mq^ge- 
ment of our paper circulation by those on whom the law has unwittingly 
conferred a supreme pow-cr over its amount, and who have consequently 
been enabled to raise lower tlie prices of our markets, for a time, to 
almost any extent that,' for their own private puqiosea, or what they 
might choose to imagine the interests of the public, they thought advis- 
able. Th#considcrat;ion of these tw^o jioints, involving as they do the 
character both of our present standard and paper circulation, must be 
referred to a future occasion. A. B. C. 

Note. — Our readers will not so far misunderstand this paper as to suppose that 
we desire any measure which should 4ower the legal standard of value. It is one 
thing to acknowledge and expose the ^nges which hmt undeniably taken place in 
the value of the standard, with a view Wprovidi]^ for its greater stability in future, 
—and quite anotlier— indeed, the very reverse, to advocate a change in the law wfucU 
shall add another sweepmg derangement in the value of all pecnlniary contracts to 
those which have already beeB priAuctive of so much mischief. 
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FOUR VIEWS OF LONDON. 

A MAN— and a man of observation live all his life in London, 

and yet not have seen one-half of what is to be seen in it. It has perhaps 
never struck many persons — but it is a truth which he who doubts may 
verify for himself— -that the Ibur ends of this mighty metropolis present to 
the eye of a student of mankind four as distinct classes of towns-people, 
with habits and manners as different fVom each other as thouj^h t|||^ were 
of so many various races of men. Enter Spitalftelds, and you*ll find 
yourself amon^ throns^inp: thoitsands of human beings, varying: as much in 
size and appearance from the thousands living on the north side of London, 
as the stunted Laplander from the lofty-statiired American alwrigine. The 
young men of this dismal region of distress and excensive labour have at 
the age of tw^enty the look and apparent weaf' of thirty ; ^he*^en of forty 
show as4f sixty winters had withered them^the men of sixty are fijer in- 
deed, unnaturally old, ahd horribly bowed artd bent into all attitudes of 
deformity : -crooked spines, round shoulders, and heads drooping unusually 
forward, being the i^st common marks of labour pursued beyond the 
strength of that ill-paid and ill-fed class of artisans, the silk-weavers of 
that industrious neighbourhood. Rut what strikes you with melancholy 
wonder, is the shortness of stature of all: live feet two is the eomtnon 
height of these decrepit beings ; a man of six feet, if you meet with such 
a resident, is not “ native and to the manner liorn,” and followt not the 
staple business of the district. Three or four years since, a procession of 
some hundreds of these weavers passed through the city to watch some 
question on silk manufactures, then before the House of Commons: it was 
the most wretched sight ever beheld in this mighty metropolis. The 
diminutiveness of these hard-fated men first met your eyes ; then their 
starved and emaciated lookt ; and lastly, their “ looped and windowed 
raggedness.” 

One-half of London, as I have said, is so much a terra incofi^nita to 
many who have lived all their days in the other half of it, that I felt curious 
to see these unfortunate beings m their own quarter, and took the first 
leisure day 1 had to wander amongst them. I had not been in that neigh- 
bourhood for thirty years, and was not ^prised to find that everything 
seemed as new to me as if I had dropt^Slo an alien city, and among men 
and things new and strange. It was the season of one of our holiday 
festivals, and afforded rne an opportunity to trace them to their haunts for 
such poor amusements and enjoyments as they could find time to take and 
pence to purchase. Nothing could be more melancholy: the wretched 
tea-garden, (or rather a place so called, where, at two-pence a head, hot 
water and crockery are supplied to such parties as bring their o^vn tea, 
sugar, &c.,) with its soot-black grass-plat and a swing for the chikiren, the 
public-house and its covered skittle-ground, were the aljiha and the omega 
of their amusements, At one place an attempt was made at a soaped pole 
and a leg of mutton, as a lure to draw company ; but no one that I could 
see was inclined to try “ how hard it was to climb.” At another part a 
sickly-looking lad was engaged by a publican, as a Whitsuntidiji aUra(*tioni 
to pick up a hundred stones in a given time. A few gathered together, 
porter and pipes were indulged in, but there was an entire absence of all 
mirth and enjoyment. One day, though a holiday, was not sufficient to 
make them forget all ttieir privations and poverty./ See them, again, strag- 
gling from church or chapel on the Sunday : cleanly rags are their raiment, 
and squalor still saddens their faces, vyjbich even “ the light fVom heaven 
cannot brighten into cheerfiiln^s. Enter their homes, or content yourself 
* with merely looking at thetn or Into them : wretchedness is there, and is 
the hard landlord of their hearths. If there is one portion of this metro- 
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polls which more than another requires a thoroui^h investigation into the 
comforts and wants of its working classes, it is B^taltields''^. 

Turning away from, this unhappy spot, direct your steps towards that 
Boeotia of thriving blackguardism, Whitephai^* Tins wart on the ** gieat 
wen '' is as distinct and seems as excrescentitious as if cut off from ano&er 
city, and somehow added to this. And yet its^ peculiarities are thoroughly 
English. Its black^ards seem a^ prcq;>er to the spot as they are unlike 
any other genus ot that abundant class. .JB ere, you lose sight of the 
dwarfish and dwindled weavers, and are anoving among men of might-^ 
feUows^of thews and ^aipewa, genuine specimens of the stuff of which 
common men are m^c^o porcelain and h^ttle ware, but unqualified 
English cl^ and ^tqt-stone, roqghly annealed, but strong, solid, and ser- 
viceable. The minds of these men are not |he minds of those of other 
quarters of London; theijr idioms are their ov^; their very oaths are peeu* 
har to themsrivea and themselves alone^j and of course their manners are 
as umque and wholly local# A Wlulechapd bird ''.was once a well- 
knovvn designation of a thorough-paced iascjid--4*pne yer^d in all the ac- 
complishments of buU^baiting^ dog fazmying and stealing, ounday-morning 
boxing-matches, larcenies great and small, duffing, clmffenng, and all other 
kinds and degrees of lo\y high villany. Thirty years ago, no Smith- 
field market-day passed over without what was called a “ buUTUank,’* which 
consisted in selecting a likely beast to #ffor(} spor^ frorq any drove entering 
Whitechapel, and hunting him through tne s^i^ts he became infu- 
riated i^wlien they bad had their fun out, and enough fright and a|arm^had 
spread around to satisly them, the x>oor beast was then knocked on the 
head, and deliv ered ov er to his owner, if they could find him. If opposed 
in their amusement, knives were drawn m a moment, and used, too, as 
qui<*kly. These atrocities arc now beaten out of them by the strong arm 
of the* law'. Tlie “natives" pe still great pigeon-fanciers. This is an 
expensive hobby, when much indulged, for 11^ collection of^a connoisseur 
is notliiiig if not large, and containing specimens of the ^.hoicest bii'ds. It 
is not uncommon for an amateur, looking at whose rags you w'ould think 
liira pennyless, to be jKissessed of property of this kind worth from forty 
to fifty pounds. Every thing is sacrificed to this taste — clothes, comfort, 
and even his own and his children s biead, where the fancy reigns para- 
mount. Parties of these men^gre sometimes seen in summer on the hills 
about High gate, each man wit^i((|is couple of bags of tunililers, bliie-rocks, 
&c. Taking their stand on these eminent spots, a bird at a time is thrown 
up, and alter making a few circles m the air. as if to reconnoitre objects at a 
distance witfi which its eyes aVe lamiliar, it mounts still higher, and dwind- 
ling into a speck, takes its unerring road home. The bags emptied, the fan- 
ciers then descend and wind their way also to Whitechaper, discussing the 
merits of their birds as they wander along. This, however, is a very harm- 
less taste, for the beauty of shape and feather, and the graceful flight of 
this bird, arc certainly not unworthy of admiration : it is only to he regretted, 
pei’iiaps, that a creature which can soar so high, and dehghtsuso much to 

* A friend, who had occasion to meet a committee of these wretched men during 
the agitation of the question of Free Trade, descrilies hia interview aa of the most 
painful natU4;e. There were present nearly two hundred of these deplorable l*eings : 
the place of consultatfon was a tafVeni, but all the refreshment they could affttrd 
tliemnclves during the Imsiness of the evening was toairr — cans of it being placed 
on the table, and small mugs beside them, to be filha! as wanted . Severaf of 
these men rose at various times to address him, but, after aiiew sentenoes, broke 
down from meie physical exhaustion; and no wonder, — fotr their earnings at tliia 
time amounted lo^ornetUiug less than five shillii^ p<i^,\veek, the lalK>ur demanded 
fur it being from fourteen to sixteen h^rs per di^ ; — and even this ill paid labour 
failed them every fourth or fifth week, thus ns^cit^ their income to a still lower 
average. My informant was so shocked by the misery he had witnessed, that he 
himself raised by subscription among his friends somewhat more than a hundi'ed 
pounds, and transmitted the amount to their committee. 
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tumble itfitelf through hftlf miles of should ait Ittst tumtde on its felbeii 
into a pie-dish^ -with its legs thrust through the cirustr 
Whneehanel and vulgarity have long been synonymes, and the professors 
of **that flk'' are, one would thmk, guerdedly jealous to preserve its cha- 
raoter for ooarseness, and k«p% dr^aot^ And yet, strange as it mav 

E r, at the theatre of ihi tha Pavilion, l^akspeare s 

are pei^rmed iiunre enfl lo lUlIeT add more absorbed au- 

m, ^an the patent llhesfi^ is never 

dead it fodes whol|if loips^^ ^ dies,'' in the west, 

it shifts itS%oa, W its%^alhipin tlic east. A 

Garrick was given hi tht! this ]^cfole : HIM M something to their 

honour, antt^^i^esthrtndS^ ^ " s 

A Whitechapel liwpher is'^heati idad of a butclhffii. One ctf the same 
trade fi*om an %positiB Quarter ismo mdUk to be compa^ '^ith lum than 1 
with Harmm. j^ofbuta specir^ from thg^ei^ andlte e||inot compete 
a moment with hmi M the Not ^one is stmnistleate and 

affects iut hg fs^piwi bmesnmn, pri gentleman; dof^ the steel, 
blue aproUt and tdp-hootsi wriifkmg ifmn ^e heels, ape! assumes 
the white ftproiv.spurtiiig-cut coat, fashionable trowserf%nd Wellingtons 
understrapped ^ m ahoH, he if a butcher w ith nmdern impro\ cmbnts. Not 
so his type of WhiTOChapcl : he is ^soplui*ticalSi^ %\hat he is now, his 
thers were before htm, and his ^nsWill perhaps be after him; ho acorns 
^ewlaroh of mii;||||hndm^s to his fiesh mutton and old mannoi*s. As it 
is with the butcher, so with the rest of the population. Tlieir total 
habiMt tastes, their language, idioms, bouses, streets, &c. &c., are at lea^^t 
forty years behind those of any other part of “ the wen — not (*ven Nash 
himself could improve the locah, nor a foity-Joliiisou-jxmer lexicographer 
push their lagging language up in time to join the mareli to impro\ eiiient 
of that of the rest of their iellow-citizens 
Leaving thousands wh|^ make populous such places as Wapping 
BatclifF Highway, as, though peculmr, and ha\ing some distinguishing 
tmits, unwoilhy of more cunous notice, let us at once to St. George^s 
fields and its “thereabout,” Here you are among a&ithor race and other 
manners. In this little locallPy there are moie boys and “ }oiuig fallows ” 
living heaven and Union4iall only know how, than in all London put together. 
Observe that group idling at the corner of the Lond<m-road. The oldest of 
the party is sixteen or seventeen, and in dullss might he taken for an lionest 
and resjyig^table lad ; but look again at his companions. There are fi^e of 
them, from ten to fourteen years old, ragged, dirt), slioeless, and hat less. 
What IS he, and what are they ’ 1 hey arc, or will bt% thieves, and he eif Ikt 
is, or will lie, their leader to the gaol or the gallows, as it liappens. 8uch 
groups are to be found in all paits of tins vicindy, apparently unnoticed by 
the police, — it is only when bands of them amounting to a handsome 
number, and taking the title oi “ the Forty Thievli,** are discoNeretl to be 
the p(*riietua] petty despoilers of a neurhbourliood, that magistiates shake 
their powdered heads, and marvel at the llfepraA it} of the nsing generation ; 
when, if they did tlieir duty, these nests of incubating gaol-birds might be 
taken in the egg, and their &uperal)undanec kept under. The C}e.s of a 
magistrate, if he would use them out of his office-waiils, would do as much 
good to this district, as the addition ot a teudied men to ilie ])olice force* 
Indeed, an ambulating magistracy, daily vijiiting the most notorious haunts 
o#cnme, and in disgulce spying into the comers and go^rs therein, those 
who house and those who are housed, and acting as sur\eyors of the 
-moral condition of their districts, would further the main intentions of the 
law, which were meant present as well as to punish derelictions fh>m its 
highways into its byeways atm crooked and intneate alleys. They should 
be as much as possible petsouatly unknown to the class of persons over 
whom they are api>ainted to watch ; and to secure this non-recognition, if 
they were moved about over the various districts of JLondon, taking the 
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Inviesti^tiQii into haunts 
thc^ observe should be duly 
hates only, these a|id»aMQk 
bench or in the OQipk 
conduct Their repM 
the Home Seex^eteity^ 
the chojraeter of , 
jected. that su4b 
lactei ofaisy^# 
sprat abuse:--* but ^ 
responsible tfaiOil |p^ ^di 
opinion ii^ai dl Imee 
come cuihum^jKd ii 
name and 

make it so^^esi^es, Jheie _ 

to \\luch t#e ctoptobmmi in%b| 
commHsiouera 'vihose I 

Tt miy be thoujipit^oo, tl||t such poweis 
hands of infenoi peiHOtU^«**>^uch as yAC siipei intend 
such men 1 must think thil such a piihiw^ic ' 
trusted bay pnncipal olyection is, thit thl^ 
to the »uspect<d, and thui usefulness would tphseqd ^ 
and seeondHi they aie in th it tondiliou ot hie which renders them ll||»loto 
such temptations is Diose who In e b) injunnj^ society aie always^ready and 
c ipabk ol tluowmjf in their way to hoodwink then eyes, padlock their lips* 
indbafHt then \iiy intention ns a coiitiolling check upon tlie imiroaSing; 
popii] it ion {)( cntniii ils 

lJut i^iownn^^ cimn is nothing with theij|rinimsters of JSe lavtr until 
it darkuis ill the land Some ill-weed is now and then mtm^^hy^fore 
tlum, to show how the noxious ^owth thieatcns to choke the ^rvice- 
«iblc wheat and tlie/frmipiisly examine it, ask a few questions as to its 
nMuic and habit >, and then oidci it to be rdfcirned to the spot trom which 
it was taken and it it docs not conduct itselt Ue a well-behaved weed* 
it IS to bo bioiij<ht lieloie them a£*aiii, and sin^aily tended and toyed 
witli, instead ol buns;, as it Sheila’Ll be, nipped it sell, and the whole fftous, 
ol wluchit IS ])ut i selected specimen, cxtupated, loot, and shoot^ and seed* 
Hut tins would sa>c nuiclni^tter tioiibk and il Ihcie weie no weeds Uiere 
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Personally# _ 


would be no occasion toi wcodinpr^ and the weedcis miffht lose their occu- 
pation thcietou they pcimit then cfiowth, and when they lire so talji thdt 
blind Justice runs her nose against them, then, and not till then, is it thought 
pioper to loot them up Geonj^e s Fields is the Suiicy College erf 
Cnmc 11 tile tiispensc|| ot justici doubt it, ht them (hop into the pubhe^ 
house'* suriou! dinj; the Obilisk They will Uuichnd rooms full ol women 
ol a catain soit, and laiu\-intn li\( on them The usual gaUantry is 
lu'ie uncised , tor the ladies treat the “gemmen, and the com ting, if 
you may till it such, comes lixim the same fan quarter Pulling of caps 
and destroying ol bopicts aio as common in these houses as gin and lieer. 
Miss A suspects Miss B ot sm|esign to “ cucumsent her in the manly 
bosom ot S im Simpson, who isnci “ deai fnend, — that is, he shares 
thuds ol all she obtains in hei vocation, as lawlh|||0P|)hment or iawlln 
booty, besides other ptinuisites Sara is out ot^m^j|||uand no wonder r 
his last cmjluyci maikcd some money put into which Sam was 

somehow det did in taking lie was not ]jjps|tt*j[ted, he had le- 

spcctabU hu ids, a luait-bioken mothei * «p a benevoleiit ma^ci As 
Sam stole this aha other monies to supplf%e<iliccessities of Miss A * the 
least slie can do is to suppoit him till he cansfind aupthei master, not so 
partiGulai m mailing ms hah-sover^ns, Such ar^ not met witli 
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ave nlipurmouiikiillrijS^ 

, lifrJitJf ,t;o,” is hts Dciiutiiia ; and 
rupulous as to tho moans* so tliey 
In thdWBs : i^i^Fbiit an over-fastidious fellow would uillp^^te 
s in his purse, to hnow whether they had cireulateproiou^ 
Banly and honest hands ! And so lie j^oes on “ ^|11 his offenee 
$xp^$*rai% to’’ Union-hajl ; and, at the worst, Sam Simpson sounds as 
well» jte^ Horsemongerdano dyin^-siieecli as any better name. This is 
reallylRm Sjai dirs histoiy, but^it will be, with no'vcry malcrial variations. 
Sam Slmps^^ for havinK||tetod in the same way, and running %ie same 
]|pfid»j|^ IS lift' to arrive aWw? same goal or gaol, jii^ as the J'ates sliall 
.&ect tnese diphthongs to be hereatler placed. ^ 

j While this is going on in the parlour, there is Simpson playing 

tlitJ same part, but in a mino^ieatre, in the tap^oniT «e makes J|is way 
to notoriety for petty ^rne, by somewdiat similar but inhM*ioi^ean«, hut 
<ixwa|S which pester sonety as* summer vermin au^poy indivkluais; theii- 
bife^ not so had as a dog’s, hut it is ^noying and" inimical to eomlori 



is»iir|y^lonous. iney may not all pursue tne same path to the same 
CT^tm |for wo^ seven or seventy persons making for tne midilie ground 
of the ^ven Dials take the same road to it, but they arrive there in the 
end. OOier dash-houses in the same > iciuity have their Simpsotts too, hut 
yiey are of a still low er grade. These are the youju apes ol‘ greater rascals 
—boys of foiuteen and fifteen, who have studiM that Arabian Nights 
Entertainment of the willing to be vi||Land already h^f- depraved,^ the 
Newgate Calendar, till they are enamovn® of its crimfl^hd criminals, and 


long to revive some forgotten jpage of its corrupting history. Tl|s,cse juvenile 
Jonathan Wilds and Dick 'Ftlrpins assume the ni^i, smoke their 


Jonathan Wilds and Dick 'rtlrpins assume the ni|n, smt^ their ndp^ 
indoors and out, drink gin enough toix)isoQ|^iitchmlni^^pir surprisingly 
mid kec*p thek girls t!*' Tlie reaJirwill perhap^w disinclined lo 
tHieye this last knows nothing of London aljlM# vicicjis^ijf he 

doubts it EveqA^ifehese boys is destined “ to amellwe,” as they dk|I 
iheing put a|lon^S^!r'tUat plant and others bemg commonly spread over, 
thii reoges ^ tlife prisog ^ s ^ck, the jm*y-box, and the tables of crimmai 
ooilH$, P diflni(;ct«mts.^^||™ice kdow these haunts of voung depravity, 
weQ, and tliere their intepfol^rlJLops. The true use^f such a service 


oodHs, P dmni(;ct«mts.^^||™ice khow these haunts of voung depravity, 
weQ, and tliere their intepfol^rlJLops. The true use^f such a ^rvioe 
ahould be to^^hiit j®„«Wch^ouses, anddisper.se, if lliey caupot eit^tirpat^^i 
Ih^f frequenters, i^‘f no-fhough t|)ey know them to be thieves, yei as 
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suspected eHmitKlJs sliould not be ni 
If magistMites can now send a reputed 
raonthat j|et them stretch a point, and make 
scm« woSld be scarce m London: three years of perseverin 
raent of them would extirpate the race. In the meantime somi 
making them useful should be devised ; as society has lost by them 
gam something in return. Set to work* that most dreaded of 
to men of^j^esperate courses, as soon as they decided m|||||pf a^end 
nient, give them thca^ libcit}, under certam||pd conditionBBatch ov^ 
their goings-on for time; afford them the^*^portumty to wBonellN™ 
industrious; treat th^ as wards of justice; let them never be lost Bi,(^ 
of ; — if they go onJjkllL i#s well; but if th^relapse. not fi*om neccss^^ 
but mcutNil^le dishoftesty, a%ay with them aWmee and for ever, WWtil 
labourers will ‘be wanted liefore many years in the West Indies : men bUjjc 
with enme cotild not, iiWhat event/ reasonably wonder if they shoiiMpli' 
tlioughi bi less saliie tlian hl«#k men, innocent of everj crime but tli jK^ f 
being unable to nght Iheniaj^es ol the WTongs they have so long^dmlo. 

Hut this is peihafis todWilsonahle to be expected. Authority 
rattier to prefer pcddhng with criminals to putting them dowm : thd|Em|^| 
of crime is not out, and if it is, may be renewrexi for a life cmiyes^^moy 
are still, and doubt Will l>e, free to pass thiough the fifty villmes of 
their career, and it will not l)c till the fifty-first that they will be asked t% 
give some account of th«|||p*elves before a jiuy ot their countrymen. 
present, our police is a cm'ful nursi^tendeily watching over the mfaimy of 
enroe^ patting itlF^ivgule eccentrwpes on the head, and not controlUng it 
in anything till it isWfcontiollable itself : then, indeed, it is terribly irate^ 
anf nmkes us#of all the bug-a-boo teriois of i ope, Dr Cotton, and scaffold* 
tommb the y<>wiillfscj|fity i^eeney of beha\iour, when a pennyworth 
of punishment, iSraW'^appliedlfc the first stage of delinquency, would 
have cured the o^in its earliesrinclinations, and in al| |of a man who ioi 
nowptily thougm fflfto be hanged a decent member mPf|||gate. * ^ 

A vlsitCT to LoniSn who has not seen What is cal^pPpTjw Cut 
not looked upon one of the Host characteristic bits of tTlPlndralMis^ Hie 
place is unique, and only wants antique-looluw h^plrs with gAlcrW)^ 
jutting stories, and gangling signs, to be tjto p ft fjy cturesque orspo|fi. It 
IS almost one shop ftom its cast end to itPuNelt ei^ n^hing Iwlish re- 
minds you so much of Vanity Fau ; and it has W nfrapM^hs, wfitre you 
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#0 indexed 
^oirtter you 

iuother 
ti^f iMuee ita 
i A * trotters, 

leriSigs^^i^ aud soused ; 
and cakes in- 

comfits, roast apples, baked pears, 
utc your nose and eyes at every sto* One 
IffihK the entire ^pBpulation were wholly employed in eating^^nking, 
and ||M|Rpg sweetmeats from the rising of the sun to the going dbthrn 
ti#reof^ut there is plenty of business going on besides : gin-shops 
bye-streets are all alive with the hangers-on upon socijBty — 
fiair here, hundreds of loungers against wall and post, in sea»jackets, 

never ye^|bed whth th^|U spray — all with idle hands in tlifir pockets, 
•jp^aitog o^piK^r the opponBhy to be more indiistrioiijdy employed in the 
YOefifets pf others. This enure neighbourhood needs a moral scouring ; b^t 
pho will handle the scrubbing brush ? Not tfe m^strates of London as 
^TOW constituted. A 3 ' ^ 

will now pass to l^dlngton : an ominous will trun(^ add rumble 
i ^m jerk and jar your Bones there “ for the small cliarge of sixpence ;* and 
ydip^eYer yet was in one. Do you not are nsued by that 

maigrel-niilitary man with a dragoon cap, he who hangs bf the door- 


lljfll^el-niilitary man with a dragoon cap, he who hangs by the door- 
hanmej^ If you are going dowm ?*' Yes, you^|j»;; the n go like a gentleman : 

only thirty insides, all decent fagged and harmless, and 

their tea: what have you to fear? Never iniiid Islington 
.#naTib natives and settlers ; they are but commonplace people, very 
^Cjalt^b very healthy, pseudo- pious, and prone lo indulge in tlip pharisaical 
grading of gilt prayer-books in the streets on Simdays. There is a fjreat 
deal of beiMdty and comeliness to he seen amon|Phe women of that lively 
town on ** the seventh day” — finer comi|texions, and briglito eyes, and lighter 
steps, nowhere round London. Its iifflmbitants arej^je^ost churiSlMnd- 
fjhapel-going people I w'ot of ; and its booksellers, wio are numerous and 
respectable, and make a good literary show', have shop-windows 
eratnmed with works of a religious <:B£y|^tcr. much of 

Jook of a country, town, with its trees and ther^^ljM its green, which 
ps so, and its sl^y^jjl^howy, small, but genteel. 1'he of the several 

northern evening gives its high-street aiS^ecial bustle and 

jpietiwesqpness the pand outlc±and inlet of all the north- 


ess ‘.Jilt IS besides the e^and outlc± and inlet of all the north- 
IpiKIlpatj^coining ^ches ; and here are first dropped, on their arrival at 
PlO rear^ of the nWibo^^^Jis, all sorts of English foreigiier8---Sandies in 
j^aid^gaks; Dandy Dpmmtai#om Yorkshire, on grariering einpeditions ; 

l^d^^hestor JiiM J arvies m woollen waistcoats, and worsted istookings 
ihi inoh thicMf "m. i 





dances 
coats are stl 
wore long tiiins to iW 
a lady there^ to tread on ilfiald then 
was besran, ancl '"lioon ripened into an 
for which these gardens were once eelebrat 

those wHHhang on the rear of the march of li ’b® • 

camj)-folIdKvers, and plunderers, know tlnit where large numbers clam or 
hoyn are in piu'suit of jdeasiire, there is a sprinkling of the numherlr I^QIPEI 
vice and debauchery are ever welcome : tliey bave» therefore, supplied ^at 
these wanted ; and Pentonvillc may now hold up its head, and boast' 
deprayiti(M|j|)efore any other part of London, anjifttecending 

the hill, you will yourself at Battle>bn jHt among a i Smc as char ,,, 
racteristic and looking as local as if the spot fwS been made 
they for tlie spot. At^ glance you will perceive what are the distinctions, 
which make the di|Sei&nct|?betwecu them and the population you haVr 
just pass'dd thjpugh.' It is fhe grand centre ortustmen, scavengers, hoi^e 
and dog dealft, knackemien, brickmakers, and other low but nece-ssudy 
professionalists. The nitghbourhood is, how'ever, improving, and its pdiipP 
dwellers are getting gradually pushed farther into the background — oi^of 
sight, but not out of reacli <^^nolhcr facult}, if you have a noscfritirits, 
sense unimpaired. 

Bump — ^Ihump— thump-hump !~Wcll, this may, by laWude * 

pression, be called riding, but I should call it omnibus ilPtisag^j^^ne 
apothecary' i^.directiofl with variations — “when taken" to Paddington *Mo 
be well shaken." Mr. Shilhbeer might very properly be charged wit^ 
“pitching and tossing iitohe public streets." J never heartily liked thi 
French, and now I like inem Jes| ibr inventing these T.cvialhans of the 
highway. But h^W A^nld Frenclni|fen know anything about creature, 
especially carriage c®rorts !— Hei*e wt arc, in all six and twenty sweating 
citizens, iammecK crammed, and squeezed into each other like too 


a plethoric someMfe it for a^onth to come, Ph i |i|l pish ! pooh 
how hot ;it is. OT^onductor, do let me out, for if thw^^y^he >^ay " alP 
the way to Paddingron, why tlicn farewell for ever to#OTTH[iJga Thule of 

imawhng Ix>ndon, for 1 shaFnever reach it Thank Wkvjn fare oO 

the firm earth again No, yea— oh Shak^pq||iind the N|ke f%hl^ 
tiave here?— rito Royal Clarence Tl^a»|J|nd Shakspearfe'a 
plajr, “ Hamlet,*’ and the part of the mehmciiffyT^kce by a “ s(ter tvmi 
Qie east^fiere be refinements for you S— sihce-*^ hay*, 
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tifA to UKBfU’*— »too4 that sublime, sifted wonder <tf.eoel( 9 qrs. the chmd- 
kisshig ilust-heai), which sold fat tw^tv'thonutodtedAdii, stands iMm a 
little atrasjttuf^ large enough finr the mi^ty mind of Shak^peSre to speak 
' snthin iW tMdls, and where dpubi you may, ifyoii have no vulgar preo 
jndiee •giinft what » good beo&UM k a hnmUy placed, hear hhnd^ume 
**jiaflst ^oquaat tnusie,’' ' ^ter than bumping one’s way to 

IM^ngttm h rU’eMtef, . .^tWantew is somewhat iluitastiiu^ut liglit, 
nod psetty too; and r^tliittpy Med with pattle-bijdge l^ux and bmles, 
npd not a^stmMt %Bt * 1 imall bf comfortable. “ A 

bill of the«{day, m'aA-IhlUH^ pt4iny?'’—Tme curtain rises— 
« IF’sAHpiiop 00 kiipm. . R veiy respect- 

able pemmihice tbeooghoiit. andilfe SbmtU ShavnearianUnd excellent. 
So nmcifibc n aa.ft naBble'1||B>l»ti\aon.''^ > 




Off TETE OE MUSIC FR6m, 1^E COMMBNCEMEIfT 

. , ^ It \ ‘,OF^THE PR||fcENT CENTURY. ' 

Tasilieautihil wt ofti|ihich we are about to speak has now bt^come so 
in England, that there is scarcely a house in ^hich some mu- 
si^l iraKrument is not to be found. Choral societies abound, not only 
in tin^ cities and great towns, but in country Aillages, where, also, hands 
of wind instruments are beoomuig fretjuent. To show how generally the 
pianoforte;jk^iiltivatecl, \w|Ahall cite tw o verj' opposite facts. Not many 
yeara ago^tte annual balH&e-shcet of oue great metropolitan manufac- 
tory is said to ha\e exhibited, upon one stock-taking, a profit of some- 
thing more than ninety tliousand pounds ! aiuji^ alioitt that time the writer 
WHS informed by a workwiSInan engaged in his famil}, that, in ilip yard 
(a provincial s^nonyme for court) in which hhe lived, and which was 
ini||bited entirely by the woi king class, there were twelve pianofortes, 
young jieihon opposite taught the instniment at sixpence a lesson. 
Here atflfe the two extremities; and the shgi^t casual observation must 
ha^ taught e\ery one that the intermedin® spaces of society exhibit a 
consentaneoipiS pursuit of musical taste and acquirement. The ^a<<t cata- 
logues ]mt foith In the music-sellers; the extraordinary number of plates 
tliey possess, amounting, m the aggiegatc, to hundreds of thousands; 
the daily additions they make to their copyright, (for almost everj^ pei- 
forraer, certainly every great perfo;i;pier, is now a composer,) to say 
nothing of the arrangements, which'^c perhaps more numerous; 
and the introduction of impioved and of new mstniments, all tp^ether 
create a commerce that laughs to scorn Dr, Colquhoim’s computation of 
the income raised from the Fine Aits^^^We most potently lielieye that 
more than the sunijbe estimates for the^prodiiction of them all (fomrtecn 
hundred thoqi gm d pounds per annum) is returned b^tmisic-vending aud 
music-teachinjPHoiii. ' The aggregate income of the'liondon professioih 
instrumentalists itii singers, for perfoimaifte only, amounts to a sum 
that would seem positively jmcTedible to those imaccuBtomed to such cal- 
plations; and, in spite oiP/iihe complaints of such persons, that talent is 
insufficiently rewarded, the receipts for concerts during tlie London 



iwluMHaB ibe eaonno^lf vi»t. Btinng the be^een tfie 
& April md the limt wock'in JTuly, not |i d«y paatea without aw at 
public concerts ; in Majr there are more j^nentl; two Md three tim 
one. These aie independent of tl;^ pritwte patti^, which are also to 
atnonnt of one, two, and three djp^ ^e 'sa)pc^veiimje,‘dttriM the aeaso^ 
at the hd|lkes of persons of The hf |^e hipest esites^ 

lion are actually worn to the^bq^ne hy iiifi jplgne they unde^, althongh 
they evade the toil of getting up nea^ sSsigs^&y rc^^g same (not 
more than from six to tw||}vc at the vefy ilmtent>dnmt ooncen to cd^:icert, 
and from house the ingeli^^vals, 

upon a scale of grandeur unequafted in^ahj othqf Jt® nwrhl^ 

had risen to su^h a height, that tWe w^no less than ten m the same 
year (1828) in proviucial towns, vj^. — at Cainbrid|re, Salishui^ Here- 
ford, Derby, York, Mancimste^, Bury, feete*, Bri^top, and Denbigh 
(the Eisteddvod). The f'aggregate r^eipts'fdl iHtle, if at all, short of 
Mfy thousand pounds. Tliia is strieny tliC^art and coiiMerce of Music. 
But to these aocountt ^ to he added the Italian Opera, the Oratorios, 
the musical proi)ortious^ the Eng^i theatres ; — ©otent Garden and 
Dairy Lane probably give two o]»er®a ^fck, i^n average, dpii^g 
the season ; Vauxhall, and other less prfflnind||gent^ainment|jj-»-*suj^^ 
as Musietti »Socictie«, the Madrigal, Catch, and 0^ Clubs, &c. 4ife., which 
meet constantly. Lastly comes the establishment of the Royal Jg^emy, 
and closes the items that make up the account. When vre cotqilc with 
these external demonstrations, so to speak, the' music of the provinces, 
and the domestic cultivation they afford, it might be thought a sufl^dent 
proof that England has n clear title to be cattsd a musical tlldon. 

But the world at large allows to Englarffno such distihckioii. And 
w'hy ? The reasons s^e many ; and honest candour compels us to confess 
there is but too much justice in the charge. ^ We may, perhaps, be par- 
doned a short digression to this topic. 

The English enjoy music,” say foreigners, ** by purchase, not by 
inheritance. They have no original music; they have no real, no'Sj^- 
sionatc sense of its lieanties or its perfections ; — they are musical wly 
because the) are dull aiidparc rich : hence they must l)c diverted ; and 
they can afford to pay for the highest species of diversion and the noblest 
examples. But they are incapable alike of feeling or appredating the 
excellence they pay for.” 

Our claims to original composition are founded chiefly upon our early 
church music and on glAbs, The latter, of which we so e8|)ecially boast 
ourselves, w^ere described by the liveliest French writer who has ever 
treated of music a# qvelque cHh^e hien this being the nearest 

definition lie could come to. Our early church music possesses origi- 
nality, as well as vigour and fine expression. But are the oratorios of 
Handel English or*nm ? Thejj^rc the work of a German ; but it is very 
questionable whence they would have been propped in any otb^ 
country than England, for the plain reason, tliat in country, au 

great and glorious as the'^rc, would they have stimi|ny^similated with 
the national feeling, fn^e ira? once a certain de^h and intensity of 
the affections, in England which belonged fa no 4fiier people, and which 
were displayed even in their amusements. Wfe Shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to note the change and its effects ; but such wa^ the character of 
the national sentiment. This grave and solemn, but latent and silently 



6f art ^ai made aeii^Merv.k H 

^Aa; yat atiB, yvhiht our countrymen idaliac the mtiaioal giant Widi 
hi» fatiioAtd hands,” and C€(|itend vehemently and paseioiiately for Ida 
tiiiStnarsdhtation amongst us, the bare^ i^ehed facta that he ana a j^igner, 
he received his musiciA temper«s|ent from German parents, and hh 
asha^ical' educa^tioh from instruction and from study Ipmad; are 

to be contradicted, il fiiej existing state of science we have little 
W nothing*^ that is permanent but Handeh Of Purcell, a very smsU 
portion survives ; more, perhaps, of Ame ; and so ends our catalogue 
of anoifl^ Btoglish masters, if au^fmrB so rte^ oil# own time may be so 
Called, "^f the modem hereafter^, ^ Sc^ then, to u^hat narrow limits our 
^iretensions are rcduCirf ! ^ ^ ' 

*^T[Tie second and worser accuaatiQn, that English are incapable of 
estimating the charms Of composition or performance, stands mainly 
upon the ground, of out reserved tmper. The Gennans in some degree, 
the French in a greater, nay, all nationsibut the Italians, share it, and 
are incul])ated with us. M. Beyle, who handwritten under the several 
names of Stendthal and Boinbet, in his livesWUaydn and Mozart, has 
the flowing pspsagc ; — disappointed, my dear Louis, if 
ever you visit tO j&nd the orchestras so inferior to that of the Odeon, 
and peihaps not more^tnan one or two good voices in a company. You 
will th^ that I have been telling you travellers* talcs. Nowhere wdll 
you m?lt with an a?seniblage like that of Paris, when you had at the 
Opera Madame Barilli, Mesdames Neri and Festa ; and for men, Cri- 
velli, Tachinardi, and Porto. But do not despair of your evening : the 
singers, wMlm you ml] tlMk indifferent, will l)e electrified by a sensible 
and enthuliastic audicnc^and the fire spreading from the l>oxes to the 
theatre, and from the theatre to the boxes, you will hear them sing with 
an unity, a w'armth and spirit, of which you have hot even an idea ; you 
will witness' moments of delirium, when both performers and auditors will 
be lost in the beauty of h finale of Cimarosa. It signifies nothing giving 
Crlifelli thirty thousand francs at l^iris ; you must purchase also a public 
to hear him, and to cherish the love which he has for his art. He 
gives a simple and sublime trait ; it passes ii(gnoticed. He gives a com- 
mon and easily distinguished embellishment ; and forthwith every one, 
delighted' to show that he is a connoisseur, deafens his neighbors by 
clapping as if he were mad. But these applauses are without any real 
Warmth : his feelings are unmoved ; it is only his judgment which ap- 
proves. An Italian gives himself up without fear to the enjoyment of a 
'fine air the first time he hears it ; a Frenchman applauds with a sort of 
anxiety, — he is afraid of haring approved of what is but indifferent. It 
is not till after the third or fourth representation, when it is fully deter- 
mined that the air is delicious, that he will dare tp cry Bravo/ accenting 
strongly the first syllable to show that B|^undcrstands Italian. Observe 
how he says to his friend, wbom he meets in the green-room at a first 
re})resentation,.^Iow divine that is!’ He affirms with his lips, but 
with his eye hc^ mteAogates. If his friend dpes not reply with another 
superlative, he is ready to dethrone his divinity. Tlie musical enthusiasm 
of Paris admits of no discussiou ; everything is either dUhieux or exe- 
crable. On the other sid^ the Alps, every man is sure of what he feels, 
and the discussions about music are endless.” 

We are afraid there is but too much truth in this relation ; and it 



imn' Tbiio it ha|^fi tl^ esmjgs qi 

mne tbe distinctions of the mo^q tonthem imtions» jand give 
ei^oendanty over oi^ cold, hesitating indecision;' vye lose noj 
predommance which ahold and decided exj^sdon of feeling 
but all to TOonounce upon the prc^uctions of art and 
t^on ; it* wonf, it is thus we are rediuM Intake the tone ^tii, aiiitei4 
of giving it to, others. The judgment, therefore, resides^ with thi^ 
There are other facts connect^ with the state of our msnneiw 
have their effect in jj^weiing the stan^rd of musical taster but thi^Vi^ 
be rleveloped by our relation of the progress Of inusicid iucideM^ 

5 The P 9 tit>d we have taken as ^he point from which to marlf the oomM 
and degree of ourtnusical elevcilbn or depression is selected bocausa# 
new era, not only of taste, hUt perhaps M science, was ju§t commencing ; 
and w hen the object is to demonstrate differeiiees, there musl always be a 
rule of reference* A long tinic necessarily elapses before improvements 
in art, however i^trikiug, are universally know n and^ acknowledged.K Thus 
we cannot date the genei^ reception of the w orks of Haydn and Mozart^ 
the grand improvers, till the close their lives, which adborded nowrly 
with the conclusion of the last centurj'. “ v ■ 

We have said, then, there commenced a ne#%Ta of science. ^By this 
we mean to reefer to the enlargement of those limits to which the strict 
harmonists of a former age had confined composers, not less tlUn to the 
extension of tlie powers of iustrumentation and the varieties of melody. 
Dividing musical composition into twb great heads — the church and 
theatre — ivhich will suffice for our present nurpose, it is remarkable 
proof of genius that these two cxtraordinliy men should have given a 
new tone aud direction to both, as well as to tlie music of the orchestra 
and the chamber. Till the age of Haydn, the music for the church was 
solemn and severe. ‘‘ By muska dt chiosa*^ (church music, prop^ly 
so called,) says Dr. Buniey, 1 mean grave and scientific compositions 
for voicci onhjy of which the excellence consists more in good harmony, 
learned modulation, and fugues upon ingenious aud sober subjects, than 
in light airs or turbulent accompaniments.” Such a definition implies 
that the service of God should be advancicd only by an appeal to one 
class of }}erccptiuiis and atiections ; and the learned DoctQl^ drew his 
philosophy, not only from an ideal moral, but an equally contracted 
musical theory. He was guided and govemed, however, by the ex- 
amples w'hich existed, — by the music which, up to that time, had been 
considered the finest and tlm fittest. But Haydn, whether firom tem- 
}>eramGut or from a more profonhd couce])tion of the powders of his art, 
added beauty to strength. The music of the Catholic choirs had always 
been more florid than that of the Protestant service, in spite of the many 
prohibitions forced upon the Church from the time of Gregory the Great. 
This is, indeed, a necessary Cbnsequence of the introduction of instru- 
mental accompaniments, as well as of the natural pi ^gjle ss of compofl- 
tion, which, like all other arts, is varied, if uot^ stnH^heiied, by the 
additions of invention fldtid ornament. Simplicity exhausted, such a 
change must follow. Thus Haydn’s masses are more figurate than ^ose 
of his prede^cessors ; in a word, they dem^starate the characteristics of 
his genius and his age. He cflected a similar change in another species 
of composition, which, if not the most pure and austere, must certainly 


W imsMereft lo in the nmt wi xmpmfigiiwikiier^'^ 

Bsbet aM powerful resources of the art» — we iiieiii #ie'Oi^ 

reached the suhti^ity in Ins ** Cteaticni tlnit Hftiidd 
^Ib^iidA The Messiah/* he has excited sensations pf h ns^ endiiii^f 
al&ie seareely less ptire a cast. We have here, for the firot time 

Wh eomposition of this ela;^ ^or the distinction wUch has hm taken 
hefl^een Handel’s Oratorios^na Haydn’s Sacred Opera is of uttle im** 
pii^nce,) a free and beautiful, though somewhat florid, style of mebd]^» 
enchanting the hearer, and Jelling his soul with tender, rather thmi 
awfhl ^notions. Devotion and lo|^ are held to be of the same elssti . 
Thus has mixed the two, (perhaps unconsciously,) and has 

Ibntied ^e one with a much larger iK^g^n of the other than his 
precursor. It is not ftbm tlie stncUylKiatory parts of lus woik ihlt; 
we draw this conclusion. The same passion^^rvades the whole : when 
Adam and five are'^'hymning their Creator, and the bliss with which 
the Heaven and Earth are stored,” it is perfectly natural and consts* 
tent that a characteristic expression, combining their primary sensations 
towards each other, as well as towards their Maker, should display 
itself This* cannot but be observed throughout the third act. Take, 
for in%mce, the filtcrspcrscd fhelody beginning “ Of stars the fairest.” 
Every oht ex|>ects a totally different object of adoratiem, till the word 
** Suu ” decides the musical and rhetorical phrase ; and there are few 
who do not anticipate another monosyllable and another idol ; namely, 
Eve, Such a construction Iwslongs, however, to the entire piece. — 
The soft purling ” of ‘‘the limpid brook” is described music 

essentially amatory : so xn2 ,“ the fields with verdure clad,” and even 
die procession of the sun irfeomminglcd with the same expression ; and 
this it is that makes “ The Creation ” so generally fascinating and so 
popular. The emotions raised are more delightful, because, if not less 
intense, they are less awiul than the ideas of death and judgment, — the 
themes of Handel’s immortal and inspired work. 

Nor was this all. Haydn applied to accompaniments tlic discoveries 
he bad made in the construction of symphony. Even singers, Mara 
herself amongst others, have given their supreme admiration to the 
instrumental parts. If the melody mark the strong and lovely outlines 
of the sulfect, the. instrumentation supplies the colouring, and nothing 
more beautiful can well he imagined. Not only are the original ideas 
all enforced, but accessories are added, and effects produced which were 
scarcely thought of or attempted from the limited powers of tlie means, 
till his improvements. It is not to melody and accentuation alone, — it 
is not the constniction of passages contrived to imitate the language or 
the objects in a single part,— but the enforcement given by the most ap- 
]|mprtate instruments. In the description of “ The Leviathan,” siwrt- 
ittg on the foaming wuves, “ the laslung;^f the tail of the monster, and 
the dashing of the spray,” says a critic of authority, “are admirably 
given by the serous flourishes which start from the double bassef^” 
And a still raorl^omplete analogy is traced by the same ingenio\is mihd 
between the rays of light and the sounds of the representing instru- 
inei^. accompanying the splendid recitative which describes the rising 
of TO sun. The less imaginative hearer will, |)€rhaps, considjer these 
be ingenious, but fancifiil : the degree matters little ; it 
'ib suj^dient for Our argument that they are new^ tliat they are fai- 


<«tetisiUL flsA open new print^pAee nad vm tndae «t filktapSOl# 

tiid idettl beauty. • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Peirh<qis tbeee ^imfrroveTiietits, thou^ mere eai^y ei^vdiemiea 
MomA by the many, were tiot superior in truth to" those uuxiUarg^^ 
and ecmnected withp. that greater combinatioiiy the sym^i^. 1[|he 
Yery ntagi^rpiece of instrumental perfec(jbn was almost unknowit at the 
eommeneement of the eighteenth rnithry.'" At the beginning of ^ 
nineteenth, it can scarcely be carried farther, unless it slukuid Creator 
aided by the inventifni of absolutely, new instruments. Haydn was 
, the contriver of that melodioufl conversation.^’ The germs are to be 
found in his quartetts, — the complete devcloi^ement in his sytn|dioiiiea> 
Wljilie former writers had not att^ ed themselves to wander beyond the 
emnnes of strict science, whilCThe fugue wa%4o them the ne plw altiw, 
l^Sydn gave to each instnmnent its peculiar character ; he enlarged the 
boimdaries of execution to a degree unthought of, inventing passages, 
and thus encouraging musicians to new attempts ; and, in fine, he de- 
monstrated how much more could be done than had been thought 
practicable. The sim]»licity of his life, his uninterrupted addiction to 
his art, his daily habit of compositiosi) all tended to the regularity and 
beauty of his writings • and, if poverty and privation <at first chilled his 
fancy, and froze the genial current of his soul, tliey probably super- 
induced that method which lends a brighter charm to his W'orks. He 
made insiniinental nuisic descrijitivc not only of natural objects, but 
expressive of definite emotions. He first framed a tale in his imagina- 
tion, and worked ujion it in his music. Another of his peculiar cha- 
racteristics is the power so to vary a single trait of melody as to give a 
constant air of novelty, yet consisting with' taste and simplicity, Hw 
contrasts, fine by degrees and beautifully less,” steal upon the ear. 
An unity of design pervwles all his contrivances, and just at the moment 
when the mind is ravished by the multiplicity of change, he returns to 
his subject, and displays its beauties with a smoothness and delicacy 
that belongs to himself alone. 

Mozart comjileted wliat Haydn Ijegan. There was in his tempera- 
ment a more dec]) aud intense feeling, mingling, however, passion 
and sentiment with a dissolving and voliiptuou,s tenderness. He had 
more of the inspiration of nature, less of mctliod and habit >|lind if less 
of study, his genius assimilated aud his intellectual alchemy projected 
the materials which the delight as much as the pursuit of music 
enabled him to accumulate with a precocious rapidity surpassing that 
of any other. The jileasure of his boyhood w as music, of wmeh he 
grasi^ the elements intuitively; and with the |)ower of early invention 
and combination w'hich seems peculiar to composers, he rose nearly tx) 
the zenith of his fame w’hile he might l)c said to be almost a child. 
He astonished the prtifcssors of Germany in his seventh, those of Eng- 
land in his eighth, of Holland in his ninth year. In his twelfth, his 
first opera was produced ; hut, though ajijjroved by fe&se and Metas- 
tasio, it was not performed. Mithndates,” writteBTat fourteen, was 
acted tw^euty nights at Milan, and from this hour he composed regularly 
for the theatres of Italy and Germany. His greatest dramatic works 
were produced between the twenty-first and twenty-sixth years of his 
life. But w^c are not about to give a biography of this consummate 
artist, but to notice the aid he gave to the progress of music. ** The 



an antmyxnoaa mnieTf manjl&stly of tM^e, 

the oistingiiiihin^ trait in Mo^sart^s style is warmth and 
hnaspnatkio jr inasmuch as he possesses this quality in a Renter 
th^ Haydn, so he was able to shadow out his musicm pictures With tnore 
<sSff^g labours, and to invest them with a greater degree of interest, 
^l^uai m his use of the wind instruments, he has shown a more vivid 
Perception of the beautiful than Haydn, and in this it is that his gr^^d 
j^iprovement lies. He has made nicer distinctions between their several 
.qiualities; has allotted to each a more decided cliaracter ; he has, in fact, 
treated t^m as the singers of the orchestra, from their analogy to the^ 
human vdice. In other respects, ^hat lie has done for the sympbonf 
has been to enrich it by a more vivid|^d to elevate it by a loftii^ vein 

fancy. At the same time, the very wlour which has guided hiH so 
.rightTy in one sense, has misled him in another, by sometimes canying 
h|m beyond the limits of that pure and delicate taste which Haydn 
never overstepped, and by causing bim to lose sight of the clearness and 
unity of design which constituted one of the greatest perfections of his 
illustrious predecessoT,” The excellence of his vocal style lay in tlie 
same warmth and richness attem}>eiiug the beauty of bis melodies, which 
have little or nothing of the florid character, yet investing them with a 
luxurious softness that is instantly fdt in the mdting emotions such 
pieces as Yoi chc sapete ” and “ Ah perdona” never fail to produce. 
His deep and sublime tenderness ^vas incaimblc of that lightness (how- 
ever mixed with sensibility) Inch constitutes, as we shall show, tlic 
ddefest characteristic of the dramatic music of the present day. He 
never was able to write an aria bxiffa. Non piCi andrai itseu is an 
aria heroica. 

It is, perhaps, a not less accurate distinction that his musica di 
cbiesais more figuratc (with the sole exception of the “Requiem”) 
than his music for the stage. Graceful and splendid us arc his masses, 
they all sink before that work “ trcinendm maj(*btatis.” Still its cha- 
racter is that of a new' age compared with Hamid, and e\^n witli 
H^'dn. There is a striking relation in sentiment bi'tween tlie quartett 
“When the ear heard him” of Handel, and the “ JBenedictus * ” of 
the “ Requiem.” They arc both solemn, both graceful. But who 
can compile them without perceiving the biqierior simplicity of the one, 
the Kuore elaborate polished elegance of the other ? Both are intensdy 
pathetic ; but how much more of mere iiuinau passion is felt in the latter 
than in the former? What is the difiereuce between “The trum})et 
shall sound ” and “ Tlic tuba miiuiu spargens soinini ?” The theme is 
the same, — the dread summons of the last trumi)et ; yet how different 
are the sensations these powerful compositious awato! The one is 
awe — the other elevation. 

Music, in Its |)opular and prevailing sense, is far more generally taken 
to be vocal than instrumental ; but, when we arc considering all its 
phases, the latter must receive its due share of estimation. For this 
reason we must dtc the name of Beethoven, as completing the discoveries 
of Haydn and Mozart, as well as for the beauty, strength, and originality 


♦ ft Is not much known, nnd will scarcely be believed, that this thrilling com- 
pSiftloA If cdRSfNfided by the Bonedicttis** of the twelfth mass ; bttt it is fat exceeded 
%iliS sdQS imd aeoompanitneiiti, both in variety and beauty. 




|^^^-Hrim^fBci^ ftfi dnidl tl^ boMctt arpei^^ bliarnm/>; ^ 
ttiigii^ity WM iueibttuitlbte, aufl Him, in tihe Ubgii^ of flio 
liliye |u$t qaoiled^ will stimd the summary of their po^rars e;^ 
n^hts* ** A happy concmreuce uf three minds more perfidy foi^^ 
fbr the estahUsbnic^t of this magniB^pent ihvention (the am|itoil|^ 
pet heve succdsded each other, thkn those of !{ayda, ai^ 

Beethoren. The first gave it form and substance^ and 
tews by which it should move, adomIi\g it at the same tinae by Ibne 
. j^rspicoity of desi^, and bpi^utifiil mdody. The second adM 
• to the fine creations of his fancy by richness, warmth, and vifiiety ; and 
'ihlOtLst has endowed it with suMipiity of description and jpower.** 

7 , Here ended the musical era w have taken as 6ur starting point Qwtn 
which to measure the subsequent progression. For a time the art seemed 
stationary. Wc must recall, that we have veiy^ briefly end discursiv^y, 
but summarily, shown the effects of the improvement of melody, the 
extension of harmonic science, the vast additions to instrumental per* 
fection, and the union of all these in the performances of the church, 
the theatre, and the orchestra. Chamber-music had also, in the interim, 
almost entirely changed its character from the hitherto unthought-rof 
execution introduced by Clemcnti, and the writers already named ; 
next by the invention of the pianoforte, which succeeded the harpsi* 
chord, and gave tone, contrast, and expression, together with a more 
exalted means of accompaniment to the voice. The canzonets of 
Haydn and Mozart, by no means the*least exquisite of their productions, 
added decoration, and a more voluptuous sensibility to the simple, and, 
in some sort, bold manner of song writing, which belonged to the pre-t 
ceding age. 

We shall hereafter perceive how greatly even our own times have been 
affected by this important addition to tlic means of social happiness, 
which music of this class lends to domestic life. 

But the theatre in all countries, and in England, especially, Ae 
Italian Opera is the most powerful and universal soiu*ce of musical 
illumination. We must not, therefore, pass wholly without regard the 
operas of Sacchiiii, Paesicllo, Giiglielmi, Zingarelli, Cimarosa, Winter, 
and some others. To these authors the world is indebted foiphe lighter 
and livelier style of the comic opera, founded also on more beautiful 
melody, and more varied and vivid accoinpdnuiicnt*, which has since 
been carried so far, and given the new and most prevailing character to 
the vocal music of all nations properly' to be called musical, or who act 
up any jiretensions to that title. 

But what were the musical transactions and rank of England during 
this period ? We have purposely separated this from the directing in^ 
fluence, that we may give them unbroken and entire when we tshall nave 
completed the history of that influence. 

For some years after the death of Mozart, the Italian o^Kra was 
rather judged by its singers than its composers, till a# length arose that 
genius which has usurped the empire, and to a certain extent, remcNlelled 
the style. We speak, of course, of Rossini, — the man who has raised 

* Take, for example, the entire 11 Matrimouio Se^reto,*’ the eoxnie haea songs 

and duets of Cimarosa and Guglielmi, Sei Morelli,” Vedete, la vedotei^’^j dec. 
&c. 







furore’* whieh Woiigei to, tta|^ 

elMe. It lMMi;tleen said that hlc^rt was. wveiCi tfkte two oj^. 

io his life, and Rosdni was never, more^ o^ i^ncWy*!* 
essential difference in the character pf their, iS^|]^tiQhs« 
*Pi$S lhay he^ true ; for it is true that the distinction of Mps^aat Hps ^ 
tj^ deep and luxurious, pensiveuess his music insjures; while, thntt of 
Bf^ini derives its charm from the sparkling brilliancy, as well as tho 
l^ing with which his more serious pieces are invested. . |f it he cpTt 
fnption, he has corrupted even our classical hearers: the , experiment 
Ima, in the last few years, been fairly tried. No music, strictly speakiti^ \ 
has been heard with the admiration and applause that Rossini^s operi^ 
have inspired ; even the Matrimont|||^egreto ” seemed heavy wheil 
lately brought out for Donzelli and Lablache; and Pasta alone sua* 
tained the ^ Medea” of Mayer, and the ** Romeo e Giulietta” of Zinga** 
relli. Velluti upheld the “ Crociato.” But “ Tancredi,” II Barlaep^ 
di Seviglia,” Pietro L’ Eremita,” “ La Cenerentola,” “ II TuiW 
in Italia,” and Semiramide,” have held their sway with whatever 
performeiiB. Again : not many years ago the committee of the Royal 
Academy tried an entire concert of what was esteemed classical music, 
but without Rossini. It was endured, rather tlian enjoyed. We were 
present ; conversed, after the evening, w'ith i^ersons of most distin- 
guished judgment ; they universally declared it was heavy beyond belief, 
and attribu^ the change of feeling to ears seduced by the sparkling 
and. brilliant traits of Rossini. 

'file faacinafion of Rossini’s writings unquestionably resides in the 
animal spirit which inspired tlic composer and infuses itself into the 
bearer. He revels in melody ; his }K)\verful accentuation, the rhythm, 
the airy traits fix themselves in the fancy. He is also the inventor of a 
new musical phraseology. He has been the first, j>erhaps the only com- 
poser to adapt divisions to expression, and to ^vc to arpeggios, voktas, 
and passages, a clear and derided meaning. II Barbicre ” presents 
instances without number not alone of gentle emotion and elevation of 
mind, but of the rapturous hurry of tliought and feeling. Take, for 
examples, the passages upon the words Ah tu solo amor tu sei,” in 
the duet l>etween Rosina and Figaro, “ Ah che d’ amore,” or that be- 
tw^n Alnrl4viva and Figaro, together with those passages in the intro- 
duction Ah qnal colpo ”) to “ Zitti zitti.” N’hv is this employment 
of musical language confined in its use to light or lively impressions. 
In ** Semiramidqj^’ and “ Tancredi” it is applied to the darkest and 
loft^t feelings There is scat|ely any quality of voice, from the bas» 
to the soprano, that would have thought such divisions as are now 
adopted into the regtilar vocabulary of composition, practicable, much 
less frill of the meaning he has contrived to give them, before he ven- 
tured to'Wite thus. The cause of this multiplicity of notes is related hi 
the following anecdote : — “ Rossini arrived at Milan, in 1814 , then 
twenty-tivo years of age, to com|>osc the ^ Aureliano in Palmira.’ TTievc 
he became acquainted w ith Velluti, then in the flower of his youth and 
taints, and one of the handsomest men of his time. TTie soprano had 
tib sb^all share of vanity, and was fond of displaying and abi^sing the 

♦ The duet Ebben per mia tnemoria” in " La Gaaza Ladra/* though not in a 
OfieFa, is a specimen of much pure beauty. 
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rOfieati^, Vcfloti beg^^ show his powers in 

O&ct priidiueea just |ktid admirable, and highly applaud^ the pe^oiin^^ 
it the ilntd^ the simplicity of the cantilena was ent^ely lost amido^;^ 
hikuWoey of the omameiits. At last, the great day of the 
£i>mance arrives ; the cavatina and the whole character snitaiiiea 
Vdlluti was received with furor; but scarcely did Rosrini ki^wWt 
y^lnti was singing — it was no longer the music he bad composed; 
the song of Velluti was full of l)eautieB, and succeeded with the 
lo admiration. The pride o%the young composer was not a litfli 
wounded ; his opera fell, and it was the soprano alone who had Uhy su^* 
ceto. The ardent mind of Rossini at once perceived all the advantages 
that might be taken of such an event; not a single Suggestion wasl^ 
upon him. 

It was by a lucky chance,” we may sxippose him to have said to hhnself, 
that Yelluti discovered he had a taste of his own ; but who will say that> 
in the hext theatre for which I compose, 1 may not find some other 
singer who, with as great a flexibility of voice, and an equal T||ge for orna- 
ments, may so spoil my music as not only to render it comemptihle to 
my^lf hut tiresome to the public ? The danger to which my poor muste 
is exposed is still more imminent, when 1 reflect upon the great number 
of different s<ihool8 for song that exjst in Italy. The theatres arc j^ed 
with performers who have learned niusic from some poor provincial j^- 
fessor. This mwle of singing violin concertos, and variations without 
end, tends to destroy not only the talent of the singer, but also to vitiate 
the taste of the public. Every singer will make a jioint of imitatmg 
Velluti, without calculating upon the relative compass of his voice. We 
shall see no more simple cantilenas; they would appear cold and taste- 
less. Everything is about to undergo a change, even to the nature of the 
voice. Once accustomed to embellish, to overload the cantilena with 
high-wrought omaiuents, and to stifle the work of the composer, they 
will soon discover that they have lost the habit of sustaining the voice 
and expanding the tones, and consequently the power of executing lar^ 
movements ; and 1 Uitpst therefore lose no time in changing me system I 
have heretofore foll^jrod. 

I am myself not ignorant of singing ; all the world allows me a taler^t 
this way ; my embellishments shall h^n good taste ; >lbr I shall at oi^ce 
he able to discover where my singed !are strong and where defeciryei 
and I will write nothing for them hut what they can execute. My mi&a 
is made up ; I will not leave them room for a single appogiatuta. These . 
ornaments, this method of charming cverj^ car, shall form integral 
part of my song, and shall lie all written dovni in my score.” 

This 'was the rise of what has been called liis second manner. The^rie 
k, however, strong internal evidence to prove that whatever effeota tte 
interpolations of singers in general, or of Velluti in particular, might nave 
upon his mind, his figurative mannerism arose out of the exuberant fctliliiy 
m his fancy, and that his multiplication of notes increased with know- 
ledge that enriched his imagination. It is quite manifest from the wi^ in 
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e^et^vsi^ ttti^ ft^:kit» we hk feocjr voUliieietii exctir^^ 

cttuse, ^heAer from tempmmettt^ from? W I^SmtdiMr 
by change 6f place and of ol^eqii^ fi^ ^piaiiie ^r 
£0^ 4<^n!rement, Rossini, with a degree of rapidity assisted by ^ n^cao: 
filifli tom of this oiur age, seized at oncO ihe]a««emi|ienee 

all other composers — has kept, and still conthnies to keep, the pcrt^ 
tioti of which he possessed himself. If Meyerbeer and Bellini have heiji;, 
a hearing (they have scarcely obtained more), it is because Rpssini 
c^sed to write, and theie must be novelty ; not that we mean to defirive 
either of those composers of their due credit, or to degrade the “ Crociato 
by a comparison with II Pirata/* 

One single name can be said to have divided the applause of Europe 
with the musician of Pesaro, That name belongs not to Italy, 
to Ctermany. We need scarcely say it is that of Carl Maria Voti 
Weber. But it is no less cinitjus that his fame rests upon a single woric 
Der Freischuttr;’* his preceding coiny){)8itions, and his “ Oberon” 
itaelf is scarcely known beyond the confin^ region of the Britisl|tmetTO- 
polk, where it was written. 

The myst|ftal music, like the sentimental drama, of Germany was har- 
bingcreds^ by rumour, and its merits were consecpicntly magnified. The 
overture to “ Der Freischutz’’ was first heard, and it is impossible to 
eit^^gerate its merits or its effects. So poetical, so descriptive, so capti- 
valhig, so forceful a composition in this species was never before pro- 
duced The moment the entire opera was brought out it became uni- 
ven^. . The English Opera House, seven of the minor theatres, and, 
immediately after, Covent Garden and Dnirj’ Lane, gave it with all the 
,«ptendouT ^eir means afforded. The provinces, of course, followed the 
example : the public mind was concentrated u}>q|s it by the same deception 
that the conjuror uses vs hen he show.s only the card whicli is to l>e thought 
ofly his whole company. The result was what might be expected; *‘I)cr 
Preiachutz^* reigned exclusively for its period. It has, however, grCai 
and singular excellencies ; — much of delightful melody ; more of quaint 
and felicitous adaptation, (the drinking song, for example ; ) hannonies 
and |>assage8 applied to the ex])ression, not only of passion, but of the 
myiitical and the picturesque ; and a sMe cuTioag||^. original, w’hen the 
ag^ ia considered. ThesS^set ont promineiUiy the romanced the 
atoiy, fixed^ arid perhaps a little exaggerated, even its intrinsic worth and 
beauty. The coufcqnencc was, j^iyision of opinion between the Italian 
and German schools, and it came itn he thought that the strength and ori- 
ginality lay with the last. The arrival of Sontag and Stoekhauaen for- 
tified the ^ownng belief that Germany was hereafter to give both music 
and (fi*^ instrumentalists it had already been celebrated) to 

Europe. The introduction of Swiss and otlier national airs, the novelty 
of the Jodliiiy and their adoption by Malibran and other eminent singers, 
completed the rage. It lias, however, been since a little cooled, though 
It was at first exalted by the introduction of the German opera in its 
rtmge to contend upon its own stage with the Italian ; its general 
JiWta will not yet stand that test. But these circum8|gnce8 have cer^ 
gfiveki; a new turn to composition. Haimony^nd Tmlent CcmtWMit, 


tmiliodl; xxfm wmcd mUamln^ 1ia^ iAm flace of t)ie 

naiom^^ easy^ and floro^aii^ of th^ mxm fl#id nmner^^ IblM ^ 
himadf^ in his Zebnira^’’ hm% ta tihe^fkidkiaa; B^ni hag becgi 
bswild^^ hy it$ whilo SptAa and Marsd^n#’) }wm to the 
hOVie shown it in all its ext^ava^nce and for^d* Pianoibrte mvoAc jh^a 
also usuirped kvA is infected hy this mysticism. , Czerny and Hertz hi^ 
superseded all writers but Moscheles ; and we have been condemned to 
lis|^ to compositions of Hertz that raise no emotions^ remind us of 
nothing but Haydn’s adventure widi Curtz.* ^ ^ 

Sttch is the state of composition amongst tl^se nations which the 
'^tone so Europe. France has, indeed, of late, through a musicsrumM. . 
or two from the hand of Auber, added a little variety ; but the w3|« 
not 1)0 of any force or duration. ‘ 

‘Pie reader will have gatliered that the symmetrical beauty of Haydn, 
the Voluptuous and decp«feU tenderness of Mozart^ the animn^d and 
sparkling brilliancy of Rossini, the poetical and mystical strei^th of 
Webttr, have all enjoyed their day of triumph, and have still, and must 
continue to have, tlicir votaries. Thus the science has been fadarged^ 
and a ^more extended diversity of means established. The sources inf 
the emotions now raised by music are changed. The more austere aiFeo*^ 
tions were first lulled into silence, and charmed away by Bof||| axid move 
touching sensations; sensibility, in its tuni, was cha^ bi|^ thi^ higher 
excitement of animal sprits ; niystirism succeeded ; and all these stimu* 
lants of pleasurable emotion now he licforc the amateur for his choice, 
or are mixed in a confused and unintei^esting jargon by the mere imitatossu 
What have been the consequences upon English taste and English e<M&* 
jinsition w<i shall endwivour to explain (if permitted) in a seooiid essay. 

* Cnrtg wiai the paatoraiouNt of \ ienua. lie was led to apply to Haydn, during 
his eaily poverty, to compoae for auch an exhibition, and particularly for tome 
dejtcriptiye tntndc during a btirm-scene Their inu?! view is thus narrated s-w- 
** f^irCR, all agitation, pared up and down the room where the compovor wn» 
seated at tlie piunof<»rte. * Imagine,* said lie, ^ a mountain rising, and then a 
valley ainkitig ; and then another mountain, and then another valley, follow on# 
after the other inith rapidity, and ut every moment alps and abysses succeed each 
other.* This iinc descripti(ni whn of no avail. In vain did Harlequin odd the 
thunder and lightning ‘ Come, describe for me all these horrors/ he repeated 
incessantly ; ‘ but particularly represent distinctlv these mountains and valleys.* 

** Haydi} drew h& rapidly over the key-boaid, ran through the semitones, 

tried abundance of seve*W, passed fnim the lowest ^tes of the bass to the highest 
of the trelile. Curtz was still dissatisfied. At last the young man, out of all patienoe, 
extended his hands to the two ends of the harpsichord, and bringing them tapidly 
together, exclaimed, * Tlie devil take the tenj^st ! * ‘ That*s4| that*s it 1 * «ried 
the Harl^ttin, springing upon his neck, ouA inmost stifling him.'* ^ 

A better description of Hertz's Polouoise and Vai iations cannot be giveu iSiti Is 
contained in this anecdote. 
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^ The Drama aw me Queen h going to the 

|iay ; good — the draoia wMits aid, and a royal visit may save eoiae tif 
the and c^iieeiis of the night from starvation ; but it ia to the 
Gmnm play ! Ah ! that alters the case. The court mtUI never che^« 
^Uy patronise the popular theatre ; the contact is too close — there is 
dan^r of collision ; and, besides, when the King a]>})ears in preSij^ 
^ people, it becomes an affair of state, and more fuss is imperl^m 
than is consistent with a matter of amusement. Neither Kmg im 
Queen can ever go to Drury Lane or Covent Garden hut to be seen and 
not to se|p. The theatre that suits majesty is a nice, elegant, little place 
int,the purlieus of the palace, to ^\hich tlie I^ord Chamberl||ki alone 
fdlOuU have the privilege of giving admission. Here the court eoutd repair 
after dinnw^hen the drav^ iitg-rooms grev^ dull ; and if our j^ood monaxch 
Sdt ato^,^e might as easily indulge there, at the back of his box, as 
at thoonu of his own sofa. Many philosophical reasons have been given 
for the decay of the drama ; hut the root of the matter is this, that the 
cmii haa abandoned it. We aie not quite so republican a people as 
sewdThs fancy, and woi should lie much less so, if any bd^y was lis- 
tened ip ahbourt beyondsa few liooby louls. 

drama is now grovelling in the lowest pit of darkness. In three 
years it might be restored to a greater share of j>ro8]>erity than it ever 
enjoyed, and with vast advantage to literature^ |aorahty, and irt Throve 
open the drama, lea\ing it under certain res^ations of police only — 
hidU ill elegant court tlieatre in Pall-Mall— select a small company of 
first-rate actors — ajipoint a few dxamatic autliois on the court staff— and 
let it stand as a sort of model-theatre The ('hAml>cr}ain ha\ ing the selec > 
tion of the audience, the theatre would soon Ixi the rage, and we should 
haveactors and actresses w orthy of a fasliiouahlc mama. Numerous Writers 
vmidd be stimulated to produce who now 'les]>ise ||||^^ordeal of trafficking 
mamdlijg and rival stars, ftld we should again ha\(fimam^ Three nights 
aweek, wfifcjpne drama each night, between the hours of nine and elcveny^ 
would afford ainil| entertnmme ^ a nd intcifcrc w^ith nothing else. And^ 
bere^tvould be th^eward of the MPtd actor ; it would be pieseaiing him 
With the gedden rod ; he would nave arrived at the last counts of his 
ppfession. It need not interfere w ith liis profits; he might stiSba permitted 
to |mrx|M)ther engagements not inconsistent with Ins court The 

drittnalic author, too, w^ould share equal advantages. So far ftmu inter- 
fering with the national drama, it would make it a thousand times more 
natioiifi. It may be predicte<], that the drama will never flourish in 
l^ngland until a Sailor King can walk into his own box with his bands 
, bis pocket, and take amusement without going to it in state* 

^ I| be added, that this is but retnpkg to a m<^ification of that 
which the drama flourish^ as it moy nmr do again. It 
ftie C^ocen’s,’* or the Duke’s/^ theatre--^* bis Majesty^s 



mnxs^** & a tern uow laerdy farcical. It was for siibH a tliefMtFe 
that Moli^ire, Schiller, Goeilie, tad we tpat add l»c^ de Tega, ta wdl 
as Shakspeai‘e, wrote their plays. Tta last rkaiaeWiidi a differ^ ^ 

PjaoGRBSs OF I>ON PteORo, — ^Therc arc advices in town Ifoin 
Itaris, which anirounce the success of a loan fortl^^iwiceof DohPWro, 
and part of the money is on the way to OportS^Don Pedro has bar- 
rowed money — borrowed soldiers — ^borrowed sailors — ^borrowed a title-M» 
and has made a forcible loan of Oporto ; ilia only thkia; he cannot har- 
row is success. He fights for his kingdom “ kieh by inch the pro- 
verb, however, of give an inch and he will take an#l,” does not a^y 
to him. The only thing'^he has as )et taken is Oporto ; the next thtng 
he will take — is Ins departure 

Exeter has excited a good deal 
SlfljtrfKst. TtrnK^ hist on of such of these cases as come to fight, the 
most striking thing about them is their gross mismanagement. Every 
district ongha to have its court of honour, here all such niatU^^ would be 
placed|^on their proper footing I'he duel just alluded to, for instance^ « 
never could have hajipened had such court existed ; it would not have been 
permitted a man to g<j out after having solemnly denied th|iidiefice attri- 
buted to him. If BO, any per^x^n would lie at the mercy of a duel- 

list ; lie haaoiily to attribute offensive wonls, recriimiiate, ana refuse to 
letiact of accept apoloav . Hut in the caseot the Chief JusHcc of Sierra 
Leone, still more l(*4ritnnateobjcctioi\^againstfiglitmge\iBted. People aught 
to meet al least on erjual terms. Nov amaniltiois volunleemg to Sierra 
Leone is evidcnth jin-se^sed of a hfc of no #alue, and shdnld never be 
allowed to set it* auainst that of a lespectable citizen at home. Who 
would fight a duel with a jitrson just snatched from suicide? The case 
IB prechsrfy sinuhir. Bntomart was waiting to take Sir Joto 

JefFcott to ‘‘ the white man’s gnue ” He hat! not sailed, because the 
w’ind was not tau. Tins i'. just as if a man, attempting to jttbp from 
Westminster Bridu:e into tlie Thames, was caught by the skirts by the 
watchman. Is suih a one cpialUied foi the duello? ft is said the Colo- 
nial Office aie tUteiimned t<i bring the fugitive back. What folly! 
What wuirse pniushment can tlun ilcvisc than the coast of Africa, *amoiig 
the condemtad ^mild not, surely^*, exchanjjc^&erra 

u Leone for,AustraliW' Tins would be lewaadug the man \ 
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of business. Any^brdi- 


naticas to fiic national spirit will be evaded or defied— -any in 

unisQu iMtl it will nc kept without enactment. But what righta^\e 
any sek<^ men to come forwaixl and you must s^iend Mr ^y of 
rest ill or that tashioii? Like othci hvpociitcs, they pr^nd^fKi's 
will, when it is onh thci^ own fanev.* ‘‘ Sunday,** — said Mr. Wilb^r- 
force, their patriaich, in the hcaiing of an unimiieachahlc witness, — 
IS not of Divine onhnation • it is a temporal arrangement ;** and the 
attempt of any setof meix lo enforce their particular tastes as to the 
manner in which w ahi|fl|Md our every seventh day, is ab^lit as 
reasonable as if another seflKlicti were to enforce their particular fllitiouB 
ip the dressing of our food, or the fashion of our attire. 

VOL. xxxviii, NO. cl. f 


It u very ^rojier lihftt obe day sliould t?e fixed totitt af convenient 
intervitfi for fittri^pensioii of work and of reet^ and for 

tJic ceremonies of jmblk -^otsmi^. The seventh day Swis^ the Jewish 
int^al; a similar space has been adopted by tlie fchristian church, 
and Aere is no reason why it should be altered. But that it jlnauld atl 
be jpassed in an auslpn observance of certain forms " or jio% depends 
enfirely upon a man’s Conviction of the importance of this mode of 
i^^endiug his time, and no one yet ever produced^Tonviction in an aifmr 
of conscience by the passing of an Act of Parliament. 

If persons are i^ligion&ly disposed, they will sjicnd all such time as 
they can spare frofh the business of life in some religimis obser^'afecc, 
or at least all such time as their conscience mclates to them ought to 
be spent. TSfe Methodists, for instance, are not content ^vlth tlireCtoPI 
four meetings on a' Sunday; the) ha\e many" in the coulee of the we^p 
It would be as fair for a legislator to say to them, to^^^diall oni^Ltne^il)^ 
once a week, as it would he for another to turn to a cllfFeicnt sect and^ 
say, you shall meet us often as the Methodists - yon «]iall go no journey 
on Wednesday e\ening-- you shall bu\ no /isli on a Saturday morning- — 
no baker shall bake on a Monday —all ^vhicli times are or ought to be 
sacred to pra^er. * 

The way ||| make the Sabbath holy i^ not through the House of Com* 
tnons. 

The relmous tracts, and similar publication^, thvcll on no point so 
strongly as me danger of Sabbatli-breaking No uondcr- ~a poor fellow 
must either go to church, oi to sleep, to he '«afe. If he is not ipipresscd 
with the hiijj|poTtance of chttrch-coing -if he hnds the ) aison drowsy, or 
incomprehensible, the cod^regation sniait and pioiid, and, on the whole, 
decides uj^on stajing awa\- what is be to do'^ Ihej\ thing i» dull ~ 
shut up -no sport allowed” restiamt upon e\(‘r} ino\euu*nt -solemnity 
upon eveiy face. Eaten up with enmii, be ciee|l*t intn vonu* corner with 
a few felkwH similurlj situatul, and reMirt^ to gambling foi aniuaement; 
or he conects his companions in some oiit-ot-the-wa\ beer sh<ip; or, 
jierhaps, he' and the) loiter In (h>/enh at the “ loMneiid,” lounging on 
walls and posts, cornijitmg each othir with loose comeisation, and in- 
sulting the passengers b) in<lee( nt reniaik"; ami all tins because the 
ordinary channels of amusenient are block i*d up, in the \^in hope of 
drivin|j^m, and such as him, without tioiibU > uiOlii|t|he arms of mother 
Chura^llljEgm ho]>e! Tlfr fer>oi of tlie di-scMteT wbo^^ jiersimdeft” 
has done hilWfe tQ^r(*\ent Sabbat h> ou ak mg tiuiii all the laws that wen^ 
ever made. Th^ipfrir (Tiuimal. A^itdue<‘(l in prison to rcflcet uponl 
the circumstances that have c mtniljil^d to Ins fall, alwa\s haa Sabbath- 
breakmg put into his mouth, and Ik ooufes.wts the justiee of the charge. 
No^ubl; forbidden to w'ork, f«*rbiddcu to play, uuiuduced'tO go to 
churjdi, ^wa*! driNen to clandestine amusenicut and yjotous Compa- 
nionship in seciet. No one in France ever talks of Sabbath-bfeakhig as 
tjte eaiNC of crime ■ no, for though the* day is a da\ of worships it is also 
a day of pleasure; there is mass in tin* morning, but time is a dance at 
night, and thus \outh and nature find a hafctj-vahc : injudicious duties 
always lead to contraband trade. ^ 




of wulfttiDn, the ndl ^ ^uipaged, die gkte of 
hardly be greater. The ti^ foars alotlff OxMil>atreet, rashes' 
Ri^ent-street, and eddies in Piccadilly and Binid-4itr|et. This is 
nmeh the same quarter of town, and yet how different to the cloMe w» 
861^ is aspect of these streets ! buildings, shops, frequenters, honiif 
am foot, — all have their grand disfinctions. The*tJharacter <tf Begtot- 
Street is given to it by its breadth and its holiday look ; to Oxford-street^' 
by its thoroughfare, its ^mixture of people who want to pass Ott^ tocroSiS 
over, to stay. Bond- street has no longer its former fame ; it is a great 
aristocratic market ; its eminence arises from its tradesmen, and those 
w'hoih iheir skill or their i^l^res compel to resort to them. Regent-street 
is the Western Exchange J here ccmie foreigners, count citymen* 
men about to>\n— it is the lounge where all go; wdierfe a(r%ovc slowly^ 
where all meet ; and, as a iiecessary consequence, here \a tlie most glaring 
exhibition of maiketa]3lc beaut} : it is the British female slave-market. 
For this reason, joined too, pcrha])s, to the hungry look of the exiled 
foreigner, for e\or tieading its pur/'y and also a some\\ hat pretending 
and hollow attenqjt at ‘'hoA\ iu llie Hho])s, Regent-street has ever an air 
of the piinful to U'', 7'he jioor, tin* vicious, and the tine, seem all goihg 
haud-iu-hand ; it is a siieet for Mepliistophcles to smoke ^ cigar in. 
Not so Oxford-s'treet ; there is something wholesome aboilpits bustle. 
The curt and the stage-coach mix bj^omingly with the cquf^age of 
state, and the gig and the cab and the coach, s])eaking of business and 
middle life taking its ea'^c, wriggle in and out with a jiroper independ- 
ence among the charinlb and baiouchts of the great. The iratfoirs have 
the same character: llolborn jmshes U]) a little into thetw^eglons of 
Ovfoid-street ; connti} folks cum d the shop-wundows with no reckleaa 
Balain Royal uii, as if waiting for the opening of a gambling-house as in 
Regent-street, but w ith i1u‘ honest iulention of buying somt* present to take 
home to their families Men of all ranks meet in Ovfoid-street, but aff * 
seem if thc\ hud some object. Bond-street, on the other h|||fd, is a 
street that nobod} ''Cems to pu'^s throuii:h ; il apjwfars teuanlcd, not way- 
w'cu n. Kverv man has tlic an of coming out or going into a shop, an hotel, 
or his lodgiues, oi as if he had ouh that instant stepped out of them. 
The carnages do uni Inun through it as through Regent-street; they 
drive U]) to a door, as if the} would cast anchor; and in the fair ana 
fiishionable oceupaiitiiitiicrc is an air of the q|pmst (jiiiet, but the quiet 
of a settled purpose ; it seems as if they said to themselves, “ Now theft 
is to commence t ho business of the da\ -let us proc«|d w ith method/* 
The character of the men in Boud-<iSll is fixed- (IcWfed. \\Tio ever 
saw' a pale, thread-bare forcignci waAfdiiring about its precincts? Who 
ever caught a country attorney lounging in the neighbourhood of Jarrii>||? 
The city man who has busineas ever} w Ihto never has buaineas ^Bon8- 
street. The men of Bond-street only belong to Bond-street; ®ty jnst 
step into it, or are slejipiug out of it ; they arc going to their horse.s, or 
tlicy have just dismounted; they are interrupting the busine^s of a 
Cciniage, or they are dropping into a club or an hotel, to order a perfect 
lillle dinner for six. Yet all these streets lead into ea<'*h other, and iu the 
nature of things ther6 scein^t' fto dift’erence. Wherein Ciin.sists the 
philosophy of streets, and li iwiiUlfes it o[)erate ? Its results, as they have 
appeared to us, have been put down. 
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21 ^ HoidlUy 

PuBUC Liipe.^ — ^B y public life we presume is meant some share in the 
government^ wiiether as a member of Pariiamen|j.K{: a minister of the 
orowu. Up till very lately, the causes which made H ijl,bbject of ambi- 
tion wm’e pretty obvious* Public life w^as synonym^s with patronage, 
mud commonly with wealth. Under a good government, place is be- 
stowed only on the most fit, and salary is stripy measured, IS in other 
pmfessions, by labour and desert. What, then, are the motives l^t which 
induce men to covet the honours of public lii^? None but a love of 
jE^e, a love of power, and the passion of benevolence ; and any one of 
4bese motives must be coupled with great acquirements, great talents, 
and conlpetent wealtli. These are high motives, and not slender endow- 
tents. Such being the qualifications, what, are the duties and the 
drawbacks ?ifTha duties are a continual watchfulness ke])t upon the 
condition of the country or a department of il ; a ready cur for all its 
wants and a ready remedy ; a ready tongue to proclaim the desires of the 
party interested, or a ready mind to inveul a scheme for its satisfaction, 
and a persuasive oratory by which to make it acceptable in the council. 
What does all this iinjfiy? — an utter devotion of brain and limb, late 
sitting up at nights in foul air, a ])erpetual cones pf)nderice, a never- 
ceasing perusal of publications, a perpetual attention to suggestion,'aud 
the court^te treatment of applicants w ithout number tiiul without reason; 
Dome^ !Sq)piuess is sacrificed: the public man scarcely!Jjcnows his 
own eon, and would forget that whad any other wife than the world, if 
he did not now and then see a lady opposite to him at those dinners - 
sacrifices also to the god Public, whicli he is compelled to give - whom 
his guest^Wl by his name, and whom he remember'^ to have Worshipped 
before he was swoni in a Priest of Public Life. 

What are the drawbacks, or rewards as tliey are called? — a station 
iii society which brings no enjoyments, but imposes additional burthens, 
'llfour name becomes public property — that ia to say, anybody may tear 
itinpkees; that whicli to others would he the giosse&t personal and 
punisWblc offence is against }ou pardonable, nay ])raibeworthy — for is it 
not the dirt done on public grounds ? The new s]>apers claim you as 
their pecvliurn ; as long as you are content to be their puppet, thc\ 
dress you up in all fantastic colours; but the instant you offend by pn>- 
ceechng in your own way, they treat the pupj)et as Fhinch docs his w ife, 
and this amid*?! the plaudits of the rabble. It allowable to attribute 
to a public man such iij^otives as people would fesitate to assign to a 
pickpocket; bu|as this is done on public grounds, the ffidelicacy is alto- 
gether in those^^o question tl^ ^ ^ticc id the proceeding. Popularity 
is said to be one of the rewaifl^f public life : it is very questionable 
whether popularity is any rcw amlw all, excejit to tlic mere vulgar and 
But reward or not, it is never yielded according to desert, and is 
tt8^flu(||||atmg as the wdnd — a comparison w hich holds at every point of 
the compass, since it hapjiens that a man’s ])est public action may be 
worst thought of, and, qp the contrary, jiopularity can only be considered 
a nokiy accomjianiment of public life, oflcuer out than in tune w ith the 
liarmony existing in the breast of a conscientious statesman. 

The true rewards of public life arc the consciousness of benefiting 
' masses' of fellowmen, almost in spite of themselves. This would 
be me feeling of a Penn, w ere he to steal into the grounds of a half- 
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Rflvage comxnuni^j and sow their fields with corti, without their Jkilow- 
ledge, and in m)]^ilion to their ignorance. The public man m^nht 
teach himself sympathise 'with general good and to hecard^nf 
small evil ; ha tnust rejoice at the prosperity of his country, though hia 
wife maj&.havc g6Ae secretary, and his son be a dandy about 

town. i . 

Biii^tbere is reason in all thib: we are in a transition-age: hitherto 
men have ruled for ihembelve*^, for their paity, or other sinister motivea. 
The man of public life has so long used the public as the faimer doeehis 
sheep, that it may be paidoiied if the ])ublic and its organs should sus- 
pect tliat the qjd s) htem of fleecing is not altogether abandoned. Keither 
is it. Tlie moti\C8 of public men are as }et the^ people, 

like a long ill-used person, give most credit to the ^rstdnterpVetauon. 
When oppoituiiities of coirujition become still fevver, when pimlic xn^U 
are still more thoroughly public servants, a grand secession will take 
place from the ranks of statesmen. The vain, the benevolent, the 
ambitious ])ovver will remain: the service will be still harder; but 
the usage will be better, and the life far inoie satisfactoi}'. ^ 

Drfgs ok J^tONDONT.— The hloiuing Chronicle ’^j^hould take 

^awa) its old motto about bolding up a mif^or of fashion, ind igduhiting 
the “ body of the time, itfe foim and |||pssurc,” from the top ofime Court 
Circular, and ])lace it over th(‘ Police Reports. There is no such exact 
lecordh of (he true state of our ]) 0 ])ulation as the moving drama of Bow’- 
^treet. Sii Fredenek RoeV theatic*is a more accurate of the age 

than the patent one bard bv lM>reigncis who are just now’ coJliing over in 
slioah, all intent u[hui ciiculating m llic lugber legiens of society, would 
learn far more of lumlaiid fiom the police-offices than Almack^a or the 
Duke of Dc^on'^luro’s The view ih cottainlv not quite so fiatterkog; 
the conlmry, it exhibits oui ma^bc^ m a veiy painful state of degradiation. 
But to know the tintb is the fu.st step to a cine, and to attemjfcto hide 
the fact is the follv which Hoiacc coudciims — that of concealing a can- 
cerous shame. We are s]ieaking not merely of the crime of the metro- 
polib, hut its vice, it is not merel} lohber)’ and violence w^hich come 
bcfoie the magistrate, but domestic bniils, (piarrels, dninkemiesa, &c. 
&c , in tlie course of which is disi)1a}cd iucidenlalh the moral condition 
of tile jiartv conccn^l. Povcitv has much to do with the aggravation 
of the evil, iniUit scarcelv at the bottom m it. Immorality of every 


Immorality of every 


descrijition makes even eomjieteiic^l^eilftble. WeMptuve that among 
the lower c lapses of the (ow n— the ii|ffi&nts of those ^rters where what 
are called icbpeclahle people never ipfroot, hut by the merest accident — 
parties living together are v eiy conimonlv not man icd, and have no sl|||iie 
on the subject;— that lititli sexes indulge in poiter and gin to the extent 
of their means, usualh sjicnding (he greater part of their casual elmngsin 
one long debauch, — out of this state arises quarrels, bruises, and fights, 
not a tithe of which ever appear at the offices. While such sc<;^s are 
going on in one apartment of the liouse, perhaps the cellar, the rest of the 
building, is occupied w ith the thief and the prostitute, a domestic pair, 
or the old hag of a receiver of stolen goods, and perhaps opposite to her 
some dealer in flash paper or counterfeit coin. Mixed up with these is 
probably the hard-working lady’s shoemaker, or the poor man’s cobbler 
with his wife, and perhaps a family of rfght or ten cliildren playiog up 






and dawn the ataiia witK the promiscuous progeny of the neighboiirhoo4. 
Thl street itself— and of such there are many rag fair. 

The receivers of stolen goods expose bottles and old clofiies;Hhe rubbish 
shop placards Dripjung hou^it here,*’ as a 'tl'ap to epokmhids ; the 
cdhblcr pTotnides from his cellar huge drayme»’s shoe^^ -the greengrocer 
^h^is his cabbages and potatoes; the niiddlhipf the street iS Occupied 
v^rith ragged brats at f^ay, pregnant women with arms a-himbo^ and in 
l^igh disputation, with, perhaps, some lialf-a-dozcfla fellows in their ^^hirt- 
sleeves and pipes in their mouths, gazing listlessly from the various 
glassless windows above them, ^he corner of this precious retreat is 
Sl^e to have a substantial g^n-snop at its corner; and its wxlbwom 
Slanging doors betray the constancy of its custom. J^ower down in the 
street iai-the f^h4^use — the snug public whole- crimes are concocted 
and concealed. In such holes as tliese, also, arc tlie academies’ bf theft, 
where burglary is taught on scientific principles — where effigies, hung 
with wires and hells, are put up to cifemplify the i)ractice of pocket- 
picking.'^ 

Before the Committee of the House of Commons, a conv^t was exa- 
mined; aAong other questions ]f and the wliole evidence is \%y CAirigus) 
he wjis asked — 


^ ♦* ‘'^Dkl ydt^ ever hear the psijioners at the Hulks speak of the places ol 

re^rt in jlikondon— their flash- housM ?* — ^ Ves, T have heard speak of 
the Cross-Keys, in Bolton- street, ^^piore is a lernhle flash-house in our 
neighbourhood.* 

** ‘ Where is that?' — * That is the Cock, in the corner of Cj>ck court; and 
the worst Ijj^se iroing is the Shades, for thieves. I have TWiitrcl them talk 
on board t»HuIk.s, and in New^^^ate too, about the Shades, dividing their 
spoils there of a niglit.' 

“ MV hcic is the Shades ?’ — Mn the Strand, against Waterloo Bridge. 
You can go dowm there at twelve o’clock at .night, and sfeiy there all the 
next day, if you liUe, There are men and women and girls and all down 
there, they go out thieving. I have heaid them say, “ We went out 
some d^, ancl made ()/. or H)/., and then w ent down there, and called for 
pints of gin, and regulated our money there.” ’ 

* The Shades you .say is in the Strand, against Waterloo Bridge?' — 
‘Yes; you can see Waterloo Bridge as you staiui at the Shades ^ it is like 
a bar that you go in at— something like’ the front of the Adclphi, and you 
go down stairs there is a cellar under ground,— a very large place, I have 
6ome*of them say,— -and there is diuicmg, and§|nging^ and dominoes, 
apa parda played there,’ ^ 

It may 8iirpri||||rtiany that description are found to exist 

in the very cent^^ :)f our wTait^ ^m d comfort, and resjiectability ; but 
the fact is people are blind to nf^Khich lias long existed before their 
streets, courts, alleys, lanes- such as we have given a gene- 
TofaesiMdption of above — are at the hack doors of the liest houses in 
town; Mey crowd the neighbourhood of streets of the greatest thorough- 
fare. Many who may read what has been said above will fancy that we 
are speakmg of some m^era Alsatia — the Petticoat-lane of Whitechapel, 
the Rosmary-lauc of the Minories, or tlie Seven Dials of scvxnfold infamy : 
if w e had done so, it would have been bad enough, for all these places, 
Odea’s to bool, arc in tha< heart of London; but more unsuspected 
ihm these are worse — both the north and south sides of the Strand 
aM Keet^street, for instance, are doubly lined with infamy. 

Pnt ihm is Bomctlung still more shocking than the existence of the mem 



l^olei^ cmiem gt thieve^ mi i)ro8tituteB in the h^ ef It 

!$ this— that the|li||M]f e of the industrioiie and tb^ qu^i-honeat ‘kf^^ 
up with thenij^l^d &at without pain ip either pArty., On the sau^ fMir 
case dwdls the and the btirglar; their ohildren Uky 

and their quiii^^ves interchange their hospitalities and tneir cottv^^ia* 
tion* hi such qharlejp it is as little a disgrace to be# robber af 
in the>iinie of Homer. Wlien a man is appr^endcd, he gets irtito 
trouble,” and a sympathy for him spreads. The draytnan, the 
hian, the cab-driver, the shoemaker, is not a robber, because ^e is in 
^ork. The boundaries of morality Apongst this large class are Utterij 
confounded; at this present momelt the only moral distinction 
make is that of rich and p(»or. Pcrhajis this great and overgrow city 
coaUiins within its bosgftn a quarter of a million dS^ sUCh doc$nnawes, 
As lop^* as all is quiet, they go on sprawling in their owm mud|S^if, howr 
ever, times of a hot turbulence were to break out, the sections of St,"* 
Antoine never jionred forth sui^Su race of monsters — monsters, we mean, 
of a bad education. Is nothing to be done for. the supprc8sio» of crime 
— for the #||iaratioii of the habitual hon^.and the habifiiahdishonesVr 
for the njrfel education of the people? 

Taii: Slavery Scheme. — The bill for iMt abolition of slavery is apiece 
of closest legislation , It is a nice m^elM graduation ; a fin^, specimen 
of the art of trimming or balanciUP^ Here is a little for you, and a 
little. fc»r the other; bore a knock, and there a plaster. That neither 
pgrty shnuM^l|^ jdeased by suclu a measure, is a proverb: that both 
will be injulrd, and iif) good (l<me, is equally certain. If l^y thing waji 
clear, it was that the measure should he a simple one : complication 
implies failure, ruin. The slaves are to be freed ; — but by a pxoCpss 
more complic||fc(l than that which gt»cs to make a doctor of laws. Insti- 
tutions may be. intricate and understood, — but they must be old, must 
have grown \q) gradually, and be acquired slowly ; to impos^ew ihd 
intneate institutions, upon even a tolerably enlightened peojne, is im- 
practicable, much less upon a nation of ignorant and stupid slaves, 
mixed up with a body of niaslcrs bent upon throwing every obstacle 
])ossible in the way of their establishment. No law can suddenly enforce 
intelligence : that intelligence is required for the comprehension of Mr, 
Stanley's measure iji. evident enough, by the variety of ititcrprcgH^s 
that have been jmt ujion it, even in this coig||ry. In slavery tb^Jpiirey 
no half measiWes to be pnrsuexl : cithei^ie man nmt be a skve cfrjjp 
freeman ; but Mr. Stanley has a ierfium^nui ; —an appren- 
tice, “-with a family too, which composed of half free arJf Mlf 

slave children. 

Tlic slave is an injured person ; it is granted in tlie act of endea*ur- 
in^ to relieve him: but he is to pay for his relief; he is 0 buy his 
freedom gradually. The liberality of this is extreme, — it is not, how- 
ever, new. 4.., 

Now, what is it that the planter wants of the slave? His labour; 
and that at W'hat he coiisiilers a fair price — his foodcatld cloth- 
ing. If perfect emancipation were to take place to-morrow, the, labour 
w^ould be there still, and for sale: the only question is, whether it 
w^ould cost much more than at present? It w'Ould probably cost less : 
for much more would be 'doi^, 


’ 2i6 Monitity 

The change of fhe conditions on which lahohr wa« engaged wonld, 
at first, create some little confusion, and certain police /egulations 
would be required, — such as a S 5 ’llem of passports, or SiTinethiiig of the 
kind : hut this is a mere affair of police. Lct^nlT^the jwlicc be a 
doubly strong one, to wliich men of all colours shall he eligible. As 
mddh concision will made by the proposed change, with this differ^ 
ence, that the slaves will be disappointed, and imagine themselves ill- 
treated, and the planters will be irritated into still further intemperance. 

If tlie measure Imd run thus, ^ood would liave resulted : it seems, 
however, that, from this rcformeo®^arliament, we have got all there is 
any reason fo exj)ect. It haS been pleasantly remarked, on a painful 
8ubject,^iat wc hevvo the hill, the wliole hill, awfj^ noi hi rig hvl the hill. 

{l.)^y the law of England, henceforward “lib British suhjeijt shall 
have a pfoperty in his fellow^man. 

(2.) Eveiy human being hitherto InM in sla\ cry is free, in the full 
sense of^e woid, — free acconling to tW^ws of Enc:land. 

(3.) E very man hitherto held in shivery nuaj settle in any part of 
tlte Briti^l^ljllominions, includfl^Biitish colonial pnssessionl|^e chooses. 

(4.) if^ry slave, now' h5(||||™ free, in the occu})ation of ^tenement, or 
cottage and garden, is entitl^Ko the ]>osscssion of' it in perpetuity, in lieu 
of a lahoui- nmt of one da\ jilll^'eck, or a fair composition for the same. 
To be forfeited hy non-rcsidencc. 

(5.) The government will pay terR'erx' slave -proprietor one quarter, or 
half-year’s rental, or estimated icntal ; it being su])poscd tlj^t the change 
herein enact^l may canst' a temporary cessation of lahoilr^S&r confusion 
in the ordinAn' routine of agricultural cniplovinent. 

The ports of all such islands, or possessions, as may have been ctilti^ 
vated by sk\ c-laboitr, shall be declared ns unrcstrictcKl as any British 
port whatever, w ith this exception, that even* vessel enfmng suoli ports 
sljjlill pay a small tonnage, or (ttluTwise measured duty, which shall go 
to fonn% fund for the maintenance of hospital farms, in wMch only 
shall be employed negroes above a certain age, or otherwise disqualified 
for hard lala3ur. 

^his change to take })lace at tlie close of harvest. Otlicr regulations 
w'ould be required, but nothing which would interfere with tlie simplicity 
\ humanity, but level to the meanest capacity. 

lhat power or strcngjdi which is con- 
eing, jiptieally splpin^^he best : it is the Force of the Best. 
Jtmtay Wappiicdto otlicr objee^l^i rank; as the aristocracy of wealth, 
of beauty. To apjdy it to rank usur])itfion ; it stri< tly belongs to 
cit^jllnship ; be who is of the numwr of the best citizens is an aristocrat, 
projierly speaking : it need not be remarked liow w idely this of 

the term differs from the popular one. How the aristocracy proper — 
that is, of citizeiisbip-^Sifiis converted into the aiistocracy of rank or 
blood, ifl pretty evident The best citizen.s were naturally entnisted 
with-p^en A thing a man has long used as his owm. Boon becomes 
lool^Sn as a family affair : the be|l citizens are weak^^H the eubject 
of children, and the jieople are also weak on the of their 

favob^te^ Thus it was easily agreed that the powet^ which was first 
^icoi^lfefiped on merit, should be entailed on the sons of merit* More 
citizens might interfere, and wrest the actual cxercieC of power 
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from the hande into which it had devolv^ : but «tiU tUijt honw 
and the , wealth oftentimes, which power ie very aj>t to get ab^^ut it 

We are liA'ing in a eociety where arietocracy has been very carmS of v 
its descendants, strictly entailed honour, power, and, as' far as 

was possible, wealth,, jSy a skilful command of the channels of public 
opinion, care has been taken to protect this strict descent of .honoursQhy" 
establishing it as a popular article of faitl||^that fliis sort of aristocracy 
is essential to the well-being of the state, nay, to the administration pf 
every department ; and it is singular, that they who lose by this arrange- 
ment, are more firmly convinced of i<||ii^i6dom than those who gain 1^ 
it. The ])f r]H*tual contention of countries «id communities has originaUj ^ 
made excellence in war the first claim of a citizen : thus the ^t citizens, 
or the ^jginal aristoctrtS}' of many countries, were Warriors, arti these 
have contrived to hand down their honours to their “lean and slifipeTedr 
descendants. 


The jmgnaciousncss of mautfad has thus given to aristocracy its 
present form. As ])iignaciousncss is counteracted by reason rfhd edu- 
cation, othefi^iccessities, other tastes arise, which considerably modify the 
ancient foun^i^^of aristocracy. Counnetce Inceds its hero<^^ w'calth 
comes to Ik- pamrnmint : the educated worship talent, which supplies ||^em 
with mental food. In the arts, the GiftcA^orm an aristocracy apar^ 
Ilithcrto the obi jircjudicc in favou^jt tl^ feudal aristocracy 1:^8 
])vefteiTed in so great a perfection, tMFany otlier kind of aristocrady 
luild inferioi^, and some arc accounted altogether despicahle. But, as we 
advance fiirtll^A civilization, great changes wdll take place. Things 
will be valued ^le neailv at their real value. The Gifte^.of Nature 


will especially rise in estimation ; the man of genius will cease to care 
for ih^. notice of the man of rank. They who can contribute to the 
wisdom/or entrainment of multitudes, will take place of persons who 
have no daim upon tlie aUeutioi^ojGany one, except from their bcii^ 
sprung from a particular line. y , . ' ■ 


Thk Luxunv of SKLF-Ac'crs.\fiON. — A droll instance of the illogi- 
cal character of the reasoning of ignorant i>eoplc occurs in tlie examina- 
tion of the man w ho gave himself up as the luurdemr of Miss Elmes. 
He says now that ho kiums nothing of the crime, but wiiat he got from 
the newspapers : it i.s tthe description in the new s]>a])eTS that has brouA^ 
him into his jnesent scrape, and therefore ^vill t^evgujjjfid ncwa*» 
papers again. He sajs nothing against drinkit^^ne doeVtiut 

forswear porter or gin,— he heals ivith Hill j»sead^wife, — 

lives a loose life and gets thereputatidtaMa bad character, — butSMbaK^ 
no resolution to retorm his habits, nilfelne decently. All these vices are 
too dear to be blamed ; hut tlic reading of newsjiapers, tlie only 
as Cicero sa}s of speech, that distinguishes him from the hrutes,^he will 
give up, hccause it fumislicd his perturlied brain with the materials of 
imposture — “ lie damns the sin he has no miiAto.’’ 

“ Mr. Gregorie.— So. by your own admissioh^^when you get tipsy, you 
are apt to accu^; your acquaintances of being murderers ?" 

“ Prisoner*-^All I know* about theflurder is the accounts I ^e^ld in the 


newspapers; it has brought me into awkward situation, and I will 

take care a newspaper as long as I live. " 


The caseisgaj 


i, it turn out that his story was a 



^bric^tion, ^d th^t he had no hand in the miird^r^ it ^11 be 
i^listralon of th'e^nfluence which to|jScfi of general toteitat and 
satibn have in jhaping the fornis m which ihononniniA ^ih^^ 

the intefisity of public opinion rises above a . ccrti^ jfcint, it 
mn^^rward all the inulecided cases of monojlkania. |m tfthe ef 
fireSj there were several ir^tanccs of numiac incendiaries ; sonie, tod, 
adbtised themselves of arson without grounds: when there was an 
outcry a/aiiist the King, fM turning his bark on reform, the bnital, 
half-witted sailor Collins was driven into an act of desperation against 
person. At the time of the murder of the Mars and the Williamsons, thetf 
was a sort of passion for ass^ination, or, as if it were the next be^ 
thing, selfaipcusatimi of the crime, ^riiere is an infections or wympa'lhetic 
proi)eg;y in general agitation, which increast^H^is it spreads in a iwpjld 
jratioz^eak heads it upsets, and the absurdity they con seqnent#j| exhibit 
IS siire^^ke some form of the po[mlar excitement. 

T?his case, however, is not clear: the man may only have 

repented of his confession. Drink fna domestic disturbance, joined with 
soihe remorse, may have juit him alt(»gether out of love with existence. 
The solicji and orderly life of a ])rison cell may have given^him quite a 
different taste for life. The cohiiision of liis intellect hav]i% subsided, the 
nerft' prospect of the gallow||^ecomes disagreeable. 

i^KNAMEs.-rTeter !vIaccuH||| I growls the Political Regii$ter 

atthow Mac 111 lock ! sneers the. ‘‘Times.'” “What’s in a name?’’ 
Why, everything, according to Cohlw*tt and the Lea(iiag Journal: they 
make everything turn uprm it. Tin* trick is, lum evc5|^ vx’ry stale one. 
The “ bloody old Times,” and tlie “ hone-gruhher CobbtiU,” to use 
their own ]>hraseology, arc here hut imitators of those scOond-vate ex« 
clusives, v^lio strive after a momentary superiority ovey their acquain- 
tance, by showing that they hold the piTHon in so little 'iSteein, that they 
feally do not recollect the name kjf which he goes. The affectatiou h 
not worthy the reiaitation and the ability of the Great JouriiJi!. 

"While' the “ Times ” is thus e.\})nsing itself, the “ (’hrouiclc” com- 
poses itself into llie posirion of a grave tlefence We do not call on 
pur contemporary to snhscribc to Mr. M‘(y'ulloci)’s opinions; hut we are 
entitled to claim for a wortliy as well as a very able individual a more 
y^pcctful treatment than he has of laic reA:eived from that quarter.” 
Tina, thoMh genorousljyiiraiit, is a ])iece, of solemn superfluity. McCul- 
loch is and it W tluyjgfore his natural destiny to lie. abused! 

fiver}" ^ipcrior, #iergetic iilmfl,^liat lavs its whole strengtli upon ini- 
provingfethe cmidition of its agcT^ or, indeed, in any w'ay proceeds in ad- 
vance of the kmiwlcdge oi' its agijj lw*.comes the foul s(*orn of th^ dicta- 
te of the day. It has ever been so: it is easier to jeer or to abuse 
than to refute. The intellectual faculties are rarely educated, and con- 
sequently s^low" to exertij^ ; the animal ones, necesntate^ are always 
in prime order. Thil^fcp that men in grievous w^ant of argument are 
ever ready of fist. who feel it pain and trouble j^j^yea spn, jcan 

still malign b\ insnniatKm, or by direct aipfi^ion, or, 
by mism^iner. What must be tli^pSsondhioioi -W that couS Mp ^^ttt * the 
force of it.H public opinion, its private knowde(Jge,---rif 
nios^ mtal in^rtance are to be decided by the nf a 



njime of McCulloch, if for no other reason- resp^Mli^ is so 

hecatnie it belongs to an upright* an independent, and pergetio man of 
genius, who has given his whole life up to the ungainful science of JPi|blic 
Wealth, has mready been disbonoured by the name of two apos^ef— 
ppe, at least, of un^uivocal faith. What, now, if it should go the whole 
round of apostolic denominations, is.thejfe a single qucbtion that wupltd 
bo altered one iota? M^bat if Ne\iton had, instead of Isaac, been 
called Abraham, or Bacon Fanny, instead, of Francis,- -*whal then 
the “ Principia and the “ Novum Organuin ” would have remained 
the same. But the Cokes and the Hooks of their days had dilferent 
modes of exhaling their spite. Mr. ^0Ciilloch needs no apolog)^ on our 
parts. They wlio cannot judge of his wiitings may not beijrfoTmed by 
a few sentences. Thosg^wlio are capable of following him iPfii^various 
useful fuad able works clft not rcquiie to he cautioned against tffe nick^ 
names bf either the Times *’ or the Political Register.” ^ 

Lovk-Lkttfrs. — It is that none of those booksellers who 

love to publish collectiouH of epitaphs, epigrams, bon -mots, and modem 
editions of Joe^ Miller, the John DiiiUoiis of the day, have na^ hithertb 
published th|jji,Jove-letters of the courts r>f law' and tlie jadice-offices : 
they arc often amusing ; but, what is morc^iejy lift up the veil of soisiety, 
they disclose the secrets of half-civilbSSl life, — they arc laughaWe tO 
the general leader- to the plulosoplii|j^iey are pieguaiit with instructioif. 
The letters found on thiev es and forgets w hen they are searched are often 
a great prize to one who wishes to gauge the spirit of the great crime- 
population of tbanietrojiolis. Thislinonth has piodncod more than one. 
The following is the composition of a bieamist, who w ishes to resume 
his connexion with the second partner of his nuptinl <'ouch. He writess 
this on (jiiitting the prison where he had expiated his crime : — 

“ Dear heller, — my mind us bin in a conipleat state of anksitity ever 
since I cum out of Newgit, as i c^nt have your enm]>ei*ny as we used to 
have. 1 have been hotdigated to pervade tlie stieet were )ou live ail day, 
Becus wen I noeks nobody cums and lets me m. 1 can't live with my piece 
of mind till I hear Ironi your sweat lips as vou wont have nothing to do no 
more with me. my luv, i can't hv withhoui your sweat eumperny. I mite 
as well be ku'k d out oftlu* walls of the creation, iny luv, if }ou yfll cum 
haek and enjoy Vonce more with your hown John the sweats of ooftnubibie 
matrunon), and I will make you a eumtortable liome. I will promise you 
on the Bible never to bide you no more, my luv only bided you to make 
vou the fondei on me; but as^ou liopjeek to sitSi, 1 sliall never undertake 
that transacktion. If you d(»irt cum and me now, you shall repent it, 
for T Cfirry somethin allays about me. -^Yoiir own tiue hiv, 0 

“ JoH.v Farrell." 

Onr readers will admire the splendid figure of being kicked out of!(fciC 
walls of the creation:” it cojiied from Lucretius’s ‘‘ tiammaiUia 
mcenia mundi.” We fear, how evei, that some repoitcr of a Swiftian 
ingenuity Ims been jiractising upon the less to& ^ l^iattempts of the unlet- 
tered bigamist. 

Here, bo#ever> is a genuine epistle ; its tdim is impressed on every 
line. The writer is said to be a fasWjinable-looking v oung man ; he had 
made love to a Miss Algor ; for reaious of state or scandal, she had of 
late discountenanced his addresses ; but the lover w ould not take his 
rejection from the janitor. Having detected the weak places of the 
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parental alwile, he writes this most passionate appeal to the more fragile 
parts of the mansion : — 

** Mr. Alger here handed to Mr. Walker a note which the prisoner had a 
few davs before sent to his daughter, and of which the following is a copy: — 

“ ‘ Louisa, if you valu*^ your happiness as well as mine-^dnd to prevent 
every vnndow in the house being broken — meet me instantly^ or I will play 
the devil hack and fro7it,' 

** Mr. Walker. — What is he? 

Mr. Alger, — I really don’t know', Sir; but ho professes to be a gentle- 
man, and has been too much indulged at my house. 

“ The prisoner did not deny the nolo was vvritton by him, but said 
he was undtj strong excitement of feeling at the time ho wrote it.” 

If you iSiic your ha])])lncss, meet me — but perhaps ) on think happi- 
ness alt humbug; — if, then, you value your windows, meet me— and not 
merelyjfa)^ windows in front ; I am general enough to take y<m in rear. 
You"^4l[¥c attacked hack and front, unless yon nmsent^to' a truce or 
surrender. Hero is a summons! In kll the love-letters that appear in 
newspapers wc observe a worldly feeling. Tliey pretend to passion, and 
in w ords disdain the juactical ; but in stuuc little parenthesis or postscript 
they all let out the spirit of the age, which is one intimately connected 
with the currency question. One love-letter ends with “ How are you 
od‘ for potatoes?” auotlier appeals to the heart with all llie force of a 
glazier’s bill. 

Kean is Dead! — May 25. Kean’s dcatli seems to be the signal for 
the fall of the curtain on the drama. Surely the tiagi-comcdy is at an 
end : the stage is strewn with the fallen. Covent-Gardeu and Dniry- 
Lane are in the hands of Duun ! The (Uily perfornmnects tolerated at the 
national theatres are foreign ones--' Gennun and Italian singing, Frcncli 
dancing. Tlie standard eomjiany of rovent-Giuden is driven from the 
stage by a Parisian lessee, who alloires want of patronage. He crushes 
the Wife ” under his iron ordonnanee, w inch tlic new spajicrs tell 
was the finest and most tlonrishing drama that lias been for unirs on the 
boards. The coinjiany— an army — ha.*^ been driven to seek for shelter 
under the slender walls of t'estris’s ])Of»r little theatre. Every man that 
of late' has had to do witli the stage is nndn stood to have been “ vic- 
timized,^’ At the very crisis of fate, the troubled spirit of ]K>or Kean 
flits away: the baii.shee of the dramrv has shrieked . there is an end. 
Exeunt omrws, 

It is said that one huiHlred comedians attend the body of Kean to the 
grave, ^"here is a fancy in the Ilermite de la ChansstT cl’Antin which 
we remember being touched Avith. The Hermit visits the Catacombs of 
in company with some young people : wla n they left those 4laTk, 
suoterranean passages, llie Aoung folks tri])ped lightly into the open air. 
The old man stayed liehind. Emilio rctnrned, and taking him by the 
hand, said, loiter?” was thinking,” said he, 

whether it was AVf>r i| ||TO while to come out !” 

The tragedians whW^p*r behind in Kean’s vault, when they have 
once de^wsited the dead, may ^ excused if they stay a moment or 
• tvfib Hiinking whether it is worth AA*hile to come out. 
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“ Auena neootu centum " — thrai * 


Dresden. 

Dear Sir, —Were I to relate all the adventures we have had since quit- 
ting; London to the present moment, I should require a folio of paper ; J 
sliall therefore eontcMit myself with givinj^ you an idea of the more savage 
part of the world, which 1 Halter myself we know a little of. Our journey, 
thouj^h not quite as full of adventures as Gil Bias, yet, for two unassuniin^ 
travellers, I think we have had enough. Our difficulties first ml|||^their ap^ 
pearance on the si rand shot, ween Kiiiiingsburg and Memel. We%erq from 
tliree o'clrndt one morning until the same hour the next, traversing a desert, 
with nothing human sav e ourbOlves to be seen. A few withered trees, to indi- 
cate the safest way, was all that told the hand of man had been there. The sea 
on one siile, and immense sandbanks o# the other, alone grt=jetcd the eye. 
Sornelimos we wore Iravol'mg up to the aKle-trees in the water, at others 
three or four feet deep in sand, and no prospect of going beyond a walk 
with SIX horses and a willing postilion. VVe passed the day at this rate, 
till the sun, sinking into the sea, told us he had finished his cfiuvsc ; — no 
hnlliunt colmirs surrounded his setting: he sunk, looking ])ale and weary like 
us, after his long day’s jouniev. Our horsos stopped from firtigue every 
moment, till Manuel |>eUod them with stq^os. The courier seated on a trunk 
w'hipping from behind : the postilion swearing and urging the poor beasts 
on, g'iVi» rise to an mninxleratf fit of laughter, tiiongh we were shivering 
null ■ Id, and had eaten nothing all da). This seene, however, excited our 
r.^ihilU) to sueli n degree, that we l.iugh to this dav at Manuel urging the 
hea-^tH on wilh his -~l)at is good tint is good. In tin's waiy we arrived at 
Meuiel at tiiive u elock, lu ing just four-and- twenty hours from the time We 
left Komugshurg. We cro^•^(Ml the river in a boat, a ml landed' safe on 
the other side. After this fatigiu' we slept on the miserable beds given ua, 
as s«)und as if they were beds ol down. 

Theda) following we armed at Polongen. the Russian fr\m tier, where 
our luggage w'as ransacked h\ a dirlv set of Russian fv;////o//£ v, who regarded 
cerium private article^ we had m the carriage as if the) anticipated a gim- 
]»a\vder ])lot frvJiii their appearance. Tliev took all our hooks and maps from 
us, and turned us into f’oniland at the iiier'-v of a ruganiuiiiu postboy, who 
drove six boi^es^at tiicir riiTeo-^t speed down jierpendicuUu* lulls, and up 
them at the same rate — smdi is the usual travelling in Russia. The hair- 
breadth eseapes we had arc enough to make us wonder we wei'c not a hun- 
dred tiinei sent fti that b,»iirn from w lienee no traveller retarna* The 
<'ountry in Russia is generally ugl v. Immense forests of pine, large barren 
plains, the village.s not dt'serving the name, and very tilth) : the ho Mfcs built 
of pine wood in Us natural form, the road one common dunghill, aRrays up 
to the peasaius' ancles in mud, 6cc., the, women w ith little more covering 
than our first parent, and ]>articularlv ugly. Men, one and all, w^ear the 
same long coat of sheep skm, or cloth, down to their ancles, loose 

trousers hitched into a large boot, a gaudy sash round their waist, a low- 
crowned hat, and under it a face that w'ould satyr; shaggy hair, 

long whiskers, mousLuidie, a very long beard, bare and i‘cd, some- 

times a sliirt of blue check and sornetimev*. not— ^P%is )ou must picture to 
vourself filthy to the la>t degree, a comb or towel 1)eiiig unknown to them. 
There are but two classes in Russia, and low. The latter are in their 
unsophisticated state, more restmibling the brutes than civilized man* 
Nothing can equal their cool indittereuce to humanity. We saw' oficasions 
in which their brutality w'as displayed. Women, who do all the laborious 
work, go in a small sort of cart which they use in Russia, immense distances. 
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with parcels for a rouble or two ; one of these down, and a my <dd 

woman stood looking at her accident, while twenty young men paofod and 
not one would assist lier^ Wo broke down, and the same thing Occurred. 
In 5»t. Petersburg it is just the same. They are all slaves, in the proper 
sense of the word. Each family reckons its importance by the number of 
its slaves, w ho arc taught, while young, diiicrent trades, the produce of 
which they sell, and is generally the fortune of those who possess them. 
The army when in undress is most pitiable ; black bread, the colour of ink, 
|Uid dour and water fermented, is their drink. An odloet's pay is 

twenty, pounds a year ; so judge of the poor soldiere. The way they sleep is 
worse than pigs in England : my heart acdied more than once to see these 
poor fellows without shoes or stockings, marching to their different destina* 
tions, lool^pg the picture of misoiy : but tliey are so ignoraai^nd so uncivi*- 
lized, I dbiibt if thc}- themselves lament their condition. ' 

St. Petersburg is reall> a most beautiful ci^ — the palaces, the quays, 
the streets, and tbougli last^ not least, the beautiful Neva, whose colour and 
surface is like a polished minor. Thc living is the most expensive you can 
imagine, and the wtust; the clirnatife most unhealthy and oppressive to the 
spirits ; the jx^oplc, cold, proud, and intriguing to the lust degrtHj, lliere 
ai*e no a^^mnena to induce^ any one to take up their residence in JSt. Peters- 
burg. AVhilo we were there, there was no night ; - this at least was novelty 
for us. 

Our journey fthougli full of un(*omfortable adventures, travelling over 
sand nearly all the way) to Moscow delighted us. Nothing can be more 
iclaiant than the view of Moscow, seen from the walls ol* the Krenltin, the 
ancient palace of the Czars, the only building respected by the burning 
element. From licre you liuve sixteen hundred chur»‘hes in view, each one 
with five or six domes and cupolas, rising one above the oUier in majestic 
grandeur, s(mie green, gold and silver, and in the most lieaiUiful foriu«, in- 
terspersed with ttees, fine buildings, and convents in the distance, whose 
bciis chime the hour of prayer, which, but indistinctly heard, gives this 
scene, that 1 have attempted hMlescribe, an apfieiirance of ronuini‘e that one 
reads, but never exptocts to see realized. When we first looked at it, wo 
could scarcely breathe from exee.ss of admiration, ff tthiri the xralh of the 
Kremlin are nine churches, the palace of the emperor, the gov ernor k palace, 
the treasury, (enoruionslv rich in jewels,) the senate, and the guardhouse, all 
fine architccUirc. We reiuuined in Moscow tliree weeks, and did not regret 
it, I as.sure vou. They have an excellent Frencll?*play there, that would not 
disgrace Paris. ' 

' Our journey to Warsaw was worse than aiij : no hotels, filthy posl-housos, 
no beds, mattresses devoured with lU*as, and in the day time wading through 
mud and ruts, tliat endangered our necks every moment, to sa\ nothing of 
sticking lu a hole on a marsh, where all was under water, and being t)bliged 
to return on a raft over lln? river, in a pitch dark night, the postilionserving, 
and^vvjllwjix horses to guide down a perpendicular i»lace, to get to the river. 
The^ in Polanrl amused us very much ; we tbund them much more 
honest than the Christians ; they would not .sometimes give us ^vgs and 
forks to cat with, and al wav s broke the plates we had eaten off: this Was their 
way of treating us: but xn i omparisou with what wo had suffered, we greeted 
them as in some way our fellow-creatures, which feeling the Russians xjom- 
pl(flel) deprived us found Warsaw not as we expected to find it. 

All there seemed didt*j^ broken-hearted, hut w'ith a spirit of revenge 
deoplj graven on tlieir'Wi^Hs against the Russians, We made acquaint- 
ance with a family, and heard true ataiements of the noble manner in 
which the Pf)leH treated the Hussiafft, in allowing them to leave unmolested 

c they never had a right to enter. 1 doubt much if tlie Poles do not 

ir^V^pge themscives, as they fought must unetjually. The Russians had 

‘ IfifityJX) one, yet the Pole.s kept them out seven days. You may judge of w 
Rushan’s humanity, by their making two servants to stand outkde in the 
C^ld on a por^i|KMditeau, all the way from Moscow to Warsaw ! 
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We VPere, I assure you, most delighted to find ourselves onee wow 
civiUwji ^untry, and hailed it aS gladly as the niarmcr haik tife Imdi eeitm 
a tempi^i All our enjoyments seem Yresher ; tve are not so Ha^ as befoiiO 
— a trittiliig pleasure appears to me quite delightful. Whoever has spoilt his 
gout, 1 adnse him to go to Russia, not knowing tbd customs, and he will 
return to revel in the enjoyment of a moderated existence. 

1 was, 1 can assure ytm, tfihst anxious to write to you from Russia, but 
such a letter as would have been entertaining, and where the mind of an 
Ehgluh-born should speak, could never have readied England ; an auto-da-fi 
for the letter, a “ surveillance de police" for the writer, being the only re- 
sults to be anticipated where you attempt anything above a mere puerile 
epistle, withouf any details, except all favourable oiies, false, b^ fiattering; ^ 
the patriotic o o|| |^it of the Postmaster-General of all the Russia# 

Dresden is SRglitful, and the living dirt cheap— places in the dress circle 
at the Italian or German opera, where the i^erformances are first- rate^ only 
cost Um skillins^s ; a most exceHittit dinner the ^ame price ; a bottle of the 
best old Burgundy, /??;<? shiUmgs; apartments, making up four rooms, very 
comfortably furnished, at the first hotel shilHngs a da)- in wiatcijr, and 
four in summer. After this statement j ou will perceive that one can live 
luxuriously here*, without care or trouble, for the same amount yearly as a 
cheating and rascally London tailor will make you pay for two or three 
suits of clothes, Stc. Adieu, my dear Sir, 

I am, See*. 

■ * 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Mngu^^^ine . — Sip, — The oyster season 
has terminated — scarce a shell remains to mark where the “ natives'* have 
been — and yet no adeeprale commemoration lias appeared of an individual 
wdio was fully entitled to liave received ,such a tribute at the commencement 
of that season —1 mean the late Mr. Dando. That extraordinary character 
was more intiuKitclv c(ainected with the o) ster-ixiai*ket (in tlic quality of n 
consumer) than any man breathing. He discussed, indee d the pretensions 
of the whole testiU‘eo\is tribe witli the most astonishing capacity — but in 
oysters he was piv eminei\t : and his ver>^ life and hein#may be said to have 
been, in a great degree, ostrenreous. Thus identified with a curious and 
highly-admired class of the animal kingdom, is it not marvellous that his 
memory sfiould not, by some one of tlic numerous degu<stators of oysters 
with whom our capital abounds, have been honoured with a. suitable record? 
May, wIh'H we pass fmm tms particidar accomplislinient, and consular hk 
general ]>o\vers when we remember liis range of appetite through the whole 
eibariouH system - his unfailing faculty of digestion, (or ammdatton, as I 
believe it i^ dieteticalh culled,) and his incalculable resources of non-pay- 
ment - our surprise at the cold oblivion which has been suflTered to sw’allow 
up such a man becomes destitute of a limit. C'ertainly no man ever ate 
more, yet none ever ate mare cheaply. Can these tsvo grounds of distinction 
be utterly lost on a public who are, ou most tK^casitjns, so generf)u^lM^grward 
to lavish their attention upon everything that partakes of singularilyr^ But, 
Sir, witbqut move speculation —for that w'ere as endless as Mr. Dando's infinite 
esuriency- - 1 beg leave to submit U> you the following humble attempt) inadtf 
some mouths since, but ditlidently witheld) to supply the shameful omission of 
which I complain- in order that it may no longer Ijo said that a man, who 
could eat half his weight in oysters, and drinU tho|^ij|r half in brandy-and- 
water, has departed from among us unnoticed nn^,iMung : — 

S ON TllJi I.ATK Mh. DaISIDO. 

“■ Harpaos gala digna i|4>aijbus !” — I hr, 

Dando, devouring tcrr(»rist, is dead, 

And to the Diet of Worms" below hath sped. 

Whose hungry members, on his corpse aupine, 

Ou his owu principle shall dine. 
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Esurient hero! o*er his slimnk remains 
The muse to drop a tearlet not disdains* 

Ambition swayea his stomach » and hia sense 
Of things was lost in appetite immense'*'. 

He, of thcpa/a/c*£ sphere true potentate. 

Looked on the world as his Pafatmaie / 

London hy him as one great carte tPias scanned , 

The country Ji(ds to him were “ table-land/’ 

And Nature's own expanst^ “a glorious spread,” 

Where his all-grasping stomach might be fed. 

Willing to instruct, and resolute to live, 

He taught J’endttioH s self perforce to ^ive I 
But life tow’rds death continuallv is curved. ^ 

And Dando, stuffed, could > et not be 
To envious plagues himself a plague had grown, 

So angry Cholera marked him Iict own. 

See, at the call of Death, Daiuld become 

(Soon as Death said, “ Dun, die, Dan ! Df\ Van D dumb 

Much, much lie mourned to die, and loti\o hehiudj; 

A world where yet so oft he might have dined ! 

But most he jrrieved to go, against all reason. 

Just at the oj)entni( of the oyster ^emon ! 

G. D. 


The Theatrical Critic in the Observer, (Mr. Payne Collier, W'e believe,) 
after first declaring Mr. llulwcr's Bill for the better legulatiou of Theatres ^ 
ought not to pass at anv time — now hlamos him for nut having passed 1 1 
before. If the Critic knew the diflicullv and labour that attend (he .stages 
of anv hill not intriKlueed In a MenilH*rof the Guvennneut, liev^ould neithe|^ 
censure^ nor wonder at, the dchiv. The sec-ond reading of a biU l>econie<» 

** an order of the day ’ -it couics on after the other busim“>s rur(‘Iy before 
one or two 0 clcK’k in the morning — the Houj>e i-. usuall\ \ery thin — it is^ii 
the power of any mtUnber who opposes the hdl to cuunl the House out,” 
Three times, after waiting the whole night to bring on the Bill, has Mr. 

** Bulwer been prevented doing so, hj an opponent dci lanng hLs intention to 
count the House out if he made the attempt. Mr. Bulwer is us zcaloui* now 
ev’'er for the passing of the Bill, and a-* coiiMnccd as e\or of its expedumey. 

N.B. — The other Bdl for securing to Drumafl^ Author'^ I heir Cop> right 
y4 hue been earned by Mr. Bulwer through the House of Commons, and is now 
safely lodged at the House of Lords, To whom, ln-ihe-i)>, the Dramatic. 
Authors might as well addn‘-.s a Petition 


i'liius omiiiK in iilo 

Cauva cil>i ost ; sonijHTtpic 1 <k uh fit iuaiiis edciulo — Oi t<f. 
f These words may appear like an accidental ilhisirution ot the three genniJs. 
(or, aslkicy may here be Ntyled, jeer-roufuls^) in di, do, and diim. 1 have no inteii- 
tion that their oecurreiice should lie thought otherwise than fortuitons ; l/tic it 
giTCK me an opportunity ot observing, by the w'ay, and a« a curionH oomcidctice, 
that Dando himsplf was very nicely coim‘r&ant uitli the Enfen Grarnttutr, and 
thoroughly grounded the ucrul^nh, which indeed had lieen well hetUrn imto him. 
On these occasions of dii^cijdinp, it may Imj further remarked, he aiforded a living 
example of what is termed^ by C'oekney acholarH, the supme tn kuni! 

I The distressing jxmiblhty tiiere was, that this great originitl should ** die and 
leave the world no copy,’^ has happily not been extended into A female dis« 

ciple, as the new.spapers have informed us, has started up with Competent poweri 
lljm the exercise of the same large audigratuicous \ocati(m. If 1 were inclined to 
^Ipjdiinent this lady, 1 might speak of her in the stirring words of Byron, as 
The tocsin of the soul — the diiincr-Ac//e /’' Of h<tr movements nothing recently 
has been heard ; but, with thn aucomplisliraeiits she possesses, she muit ere long 
(like many a clever lawyer) eat her way to the Oar, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATBD 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

fllB HtKRT HOTUAM, K.C.IB. 

Vice* Admiral tlie Hoii. BvtJj^ury Ilotham, K.CB., Commander4n«Chifif of tli^ 
British SqiiAdron in the Mediffi^anean, died in the 57tli year of his age. «6lr HeOry 
was the youngest son of the second Lord Ilotham, and in the early part of the 
r«vr>lutionary war commanded the Flcche sloop of war ; he was posted, in 1795^ 
the Mignone, and was constontly in artire service in that shipj and in the 
Blanche, and Immortal! tf« frigates, until the peace of Amiens, being partieulitrty 
successful in the capture and destruction of several large French privateers^ 
the renewal o f ^.O ^tilities in 1803, he was appointed to the Imp^rleuse, and thiH 
to thcKfwo]i«m in which latter frigate he assisted at the capture of Admiral 
Dumanoir*# sqlBmroii ot foiir sail of the line, by Sir Richard Strachan*s sqiiadtdh* 
In 1800, in the DefiAnce, Ml%$|j^d in the destruction of three French fri^tes in 
the Sable d’Oloiine; and, sul>se^pntly, on the north coast of Spain, gr^tly aid«Nl 
the guerrillas and Spanish patriots in resisting the usurpation of the French army, 
furnishing them|p'itn advice, supplies of frovisions, and ammunition, 
stant assistance of lus ship. In 1812, in the Northumberland, Sir Henfy, in a 
neat nnd gallant manner, drove on shore and destroyed, near the entrance of 
I/Orient, two French fngatesof 44 guns each, and an 18-gun brig; and during the 
American war lie was ('aptaiii of the Fleet to Admiral Sir .1. B. Warren. In 1813, 
he WHS nominated Colonel of Marines, and in the following year became Flag- 
Officer, and, on Buonaparte’s return from KIba, served as such in the Channel 
Fleet. Sir Henry officiated as one of the Lords of the Admiralty from 18)8 to 
1822 ; and was appointed to the command which he Jield, until his death, in March, 
1831. — Sir Ileiny married^ in 181G, Lad^’rances Rous, by whom he had three 
children. 

’ EDAIUKD KEAX, 

The most celebrated tragedian of our time, died at Hiciimond, on May 15th. He 
svaaborn, We l>elieve, dn the 17 th of March, 1788; and, nearly as soon as he 
c<iuld walk, he ajipeared (ls a hoy^ac^tor on the stage, and went through all the diffi-* 
culties add dangers of a young player's life. At i)rury-lane Theatre, when Kemble 
WHS in the^^hciglit ol ht« gUiry, the obscure child, the unknown heir-apparent to the 
tragic throne, w«is used in puioessiont^, &.c. Subsequently, at Uie llaymarket, he ^ 
dt'Iivered messages, and performed in small parts, with no adv^antage to himself, the 
eoTnpany, or the audHikAce ; ami he was remarkable for the silence and shynesft 
with wljich he t(M>k hts the green-room, — his eye alone discouraing most 

eloqtient music.” TJirouglfTariousamiitry theatres he passed with varied suocetiL. 
uniU lie joined the Kxetcr company. Here he attracted the admiration of 
Prury, a gentleman of taste atid^ influence ; and througli his interference, Mr.*^ 
Arnold, on the part of the Committee of Drury-lane Theatre, went to Dorchester, 
for t)ie express puqwse of seeing Kean act. The result of the interview was an 
engHgement ; ami, in January, 1814, he appeared on the boards of Drury. Of all 
his }>rovincial audiences, we believe that tlie good people of Kxeter were most alive 
to hi.s transcendant meric ; wliile the inhabitants of Guernsey have distinguished 
themselves by disrelishing his acting, und literally driving him from thi^r stage. 
Giienixey should have had a Clarermnit or a (hesweJl made on a scale low enough for 
its intellect. Kean's first appearance at Drury-lane, on the 28th of January, 1814 , 
in Shylock, in the disastrous— we were almost about to say, the most disastrous 
days of Diury— we shall not easily forget ! The house was empty of nearly all but 
critics, and those who came in >vith onmges or orders; and the iistlessness of the 
small spiritless ^udience, at the first night of a new ^^hylock, was the languor 
wjiich is not repi^.’^ There came on a small man, wi||i an Italian face and fata) 
eye, which sttuclfi all. Attention soon ripened into entWstasm; aud never, per* 
haps, did Kean play with such startling effect a.s on this night to the surprised fbw ! 
His voice was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt and angular; hut there was 
the decision —the inspiration of genius, in the look, the Vmte, the bearing,— the 
hard unbending Jew was before us in the full vigour of hie maligrtity — the injuries 
upon him and npim his tribe saddened in his eyes, bilt through them vou could 
trace the dark spirit of reD^enge, glaring in fearful, imperishable fiAry. That night 
voi.. xxxvm. NO, cu . ^ o 



^iO ^ Captain tHehheU, 


■was the starting-post on the great oourse upon ■whlc^ he was destined to mnhis 
splendid race ! 

No one 08 an actor,** says an eloiniont writar in tljc Athanasiitn, wer had 
the hall so completely at his foot as Kean had ; nay, the ball at Aw foot waited not 
for the impelling touch— like the fairy clue which ran before ihe «teps of Fortu- 
natiub leading him to Imppinets and famep— it speeded l)efore him ; but the invete- 
rate of genius lured him into every bye-path of passion andv pleasure, and 


* — from flower to flower,^ 

A weaned chace — a wt«»tod hour !* 


¥ 


^rank in his nature — impetuous in his soul, he knew no ralmness of object ht so* 
joyment : aut Csesar ant nullus” was his motto — He must either fly or Aurroaa/ 
and he never disgiiiied his vices or hts virtueib. With tho genius to have l»een more 
than a Garrick in his art, he liad the follies and passions at times to rt^duce him 
almost beueatli a Cooke in his habits. He could, at Drury-laue, wferify a JJyron, 
and chiU the blocwl at his lieart with the fearful energies of genius ; 

^and« quitting the peers, he could, on the same delight the ipinia of the 

/esecr house with his brilliant, dasidiig gaieties acted songs. Thoso who have 
seen liis tliird act of ‘ Othello,’ must ever tremble in their memories; and those 
rrci/e ' Ulark Eyed Susan’ to the pathos (^his own music, 
sadden^n^ such passion and such pathos are not easily borne at the moment, or 
unremembered eftenvards.” 


CAPTAIN nicttunrx, 


T* Richbell, Esq., the resident magistrate of the Thames Police, died at his resi- 
dence, the Thames Police Othie, in lligh Street, W"a}>piug, at the advanced age of 
B&veuty-five years. He entered the navy, in a hiitnhle cnpacity, at a very early age, 
and served with his present Majvhtym the WVst Illd^e^. I'or the gallantry ajid bra- 
very he dispLiyed in several actions atu^uzaidous engagements, lie waii MUM'essively 
promoted to the rank of midsliipman, tiCItenant, and poit taptain. He served for 
ten years as flrst Jiciiteuaiit of llie Centaur man-diAar, ronimiinded by C’aptain 
(afterwards Admiral) Markliain, during which time he saw mm h active ^er\ i<»f!. 
He was afterwards placed in ('umni.ind of the Jbince W liliam armed ship, on the 
Shields station, for the jwotection of the neighhotiring coast ; and his services in 
this capacity proved highly heneticial to his country, and xiere duly appreciated by 
the Admiralty, In the year 1702 or 17}13. he was appointed regidatntg captain of 
the volunteer and impresstnient depurtinent in the m«‘tn>p(dis, and to thq charge of 
<^be Enterprise tender>ship off the Toner ; and until t)ie close of die war he per- 
fl>mied the arduous duties of his office to the satisfaction pf the government, to 
whom he was not only a zealous Imt a very useful hervantr*^ Me continued in tliis 
dtimtion— which it was well known was anc thing fij|| a ptisan t one — until the 
beginning of the year Idly, ^vhen he was appointed hy^ord Sidmouth, then Home 
^ycisfemry, to the office* of a Tliaines Police Alagisttave, with the privilege of retain* 
jJIg his half-pay. Thoiigii (’aptain Richbell s kidHwledge of tlie law, and of the law 
of evidence, was very limited, he made up for de* dcfnitmcv l»y ids shrew dnesn, and 
the patient hearing he gave to all cases brought hcfoie him. His good humour, 
though sometimes inclining to coarseness, and tinutured with the rough manners of 
UAold tailor, was proverbial; and ilu* stiict iinjwtndity which always guided his 
dectsions, whatever the rank or station of the party, wm not exccc^detl hy any 
judicial authority in the kingdom, and dcseiwes its due meed of praise. His long 
naval experience proved of g»*eat M»rvice in the tuijudication of cases connected with 
matitJiue affairs and offences at sea, wdiich are daily heard at tho Thames Police 
Office; and his loss in this reH-jiect will not he easily Mipjdied. To (Captain Hfch* 
beU belongs tius praise of bringing the Thames Police to its present state of 
efficiency, for the prtwention of crime and the detection of offenders. It may with 
truth lie spoken, tliat this estuhlishment is not exceeded hv anyu^^dice in Europe. 
Tlie officers were much attached to Captain Rithliell, and haveirot g very kind 
benefactor. A neglect of duty he never forgave; but in case ef sIcknetiH of an 
officer, or of any ef bis fhmily, his purse was always open. Captain Richbell poseesaetl 
great abilities at a tutairiMe painter, and *t*vcral of his productions in this way have 
geaoed the waRsof^bj|j|txblbitioti-rof>m at Somerset House. 
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Observifctions on Professions, &c., and Efiaigration in the United States an4 
Canada. By the Rev, Isaac Fidler. 

T^B ffentleman who has produced tliift work has attempted to supply ns 
with IniSmiatfiin reiativtu t^the Ifnited States and to Canada, that is 
much required. Unlike Mt^|p|!'roUope, he has not contented himself wi^ ridicnH 
hut in its stead has suppUed us with an abundance of facts ; aud strange to say, 
this is the fault of the book. Facts are doubtless .very stubborn things and very 
useful t Imt when they are heaped upon us with such rapidity that wo are icafeoly 
ali(pwed time to think of their tendencies — %vhen they are thrust upon our obiervpf* 
tion without any introductory C/omment, and detailed witliout any inference hei^ 
drawn, we fsel, in spite of the instruction we hare received, that we suffer under tbfi 
effects of fati{tt|i|^‘ Mr. Ftdlcr is sincere, — we think impartial, — and displays 
times a vetf <iH|lerable share of discrimination, lie has written a book of great 
utility, but iie has not made l| si]^^iently amusing. He left England with, atreoig ^ 
prejudices in favour of Americaif^t, like most others wlio venture to that land of ^ 
promise, he met with no iucousiSerable share of disappointment. But we con- 
ceive it was disappointment tliat altered his optTUon, and that he have 

written a book in a more happy vein if he had found sufficient encoui^jflBent to 
induce him to remain ut New Vork ; clergymen are not there in request, and sfdiooU 
masters are badly paid, so from New Yojk our author was induced to migrate and 
explore other parts of America, where be met with as little success. This circum- 
Btanco seems to liave operated powerfully on his opinions ; and although we must In 
candour confess his scejies are never highly coloured, yet we think they an* gene- 
rally thrown fof> much into shadow — we are sure he has stated the tniih, but has 
he stated all the truth y If he has, the Americans are, without exception, the 
p<^>plo of all otlwjrs in the universe i^h^have least redeeming parts in their 
character } they must Ik" insudorably vainjpd constitutionally unamiable. When 
Mrs. Trollope victimized Ad|pirica, llie Knglisli public read, enjrned the book, and 
laughed attliejoke. Many of her scenes were beyond a iliMibt correcUv drawn, 
blit the majority were tinged with the pencil oi iirejudice, and dipped in tlie gall of 
ridicule. No rational being evtr formed an estimate of American character from 
leading Mrs. Trollope’s lawk ; and tbove most inclined from early imbibed notions 
to believe all tlmy could, made a tery cousidenible deduction irum any accimn*' of 
that unfair writer, Her book is much too iiiernlv written to be true — it is a lively 
satire — a pleasing coinii' driuna — but not a lM>ok for reicrentu* where information Its 
required i\Ir. Fidler^ on the contrarv, has wrirten a work that may well be referred 
to for facts, but nmsIlfllDt l>e searched for opinions corrc(‘tly ioimed oi the moral 
and social dial Hctcr ^ tha^mericans. Facts he never appeals to distort ; but as 
those lie mentions are all apjnliist the Ainencdns. the cominonest chanty must iiuul 
ns to snpjMise that everything is not staled. To so gieal an extent does 
Fidler carry Ids maiter-ot'-fact stirt* of st)lf% timt we find idin saying, in p. 43, If 
1 am asked wdiethcr, in the churclies 1 atleuded, a greater number of males qr 
females svere present, 1 slunild feel great he^itatk)n in deciding.’' Now% this may 
doubtless be a fact of paramount iiiqortauce to u man like onr author, wiio svishai 
curiously to investigate all matters icluting to the inauner.s and literature of the 
Amei leans, but we behevi* the public in general will find little instrucrion and lest 
gratification Irom the dercdl ot stub, ami will consider that the author might have 
been less elahoraiely seracious with legard to iiisigniticaot matters, and mura 
amusing if he had altogeiher omitted to treat on siadi puerile statistics. Tim 
state of religion in the Ibdted .States Is well distus&ed, aud its univet*sal diffuidou 
is evident, althougli it is cleariy alloyed with a prodigious mixture of cant and 
enthusiasm. The dogrnati.sm and pugnacity of an American Methodist preacher,, 
\>ith whom om* author travels, aieinost amusingly descrilied, as a specimen of ac- 
commodating hypocrisy, equally willing to Cuter into religious disputation or to 
ftriko up uncalied-for u specimen of his psalmody, ov to voluuteer with similar 
readiness the edifying song of '*■ Yankee doodle.” To those foedBh enthusiasts who 
seek tlm naw henusjdiere sviih a view of enjoying the nooesiBri^s and luxuries of 
life at a cheaper rate than they do in the mother country^ ik hbok will pmve the 
most useful they could possibly read. The exorbitant sukw that are received for 
house-rent, the expenses of their hotels, and the larjppa increase hi p^e on every 



Critical** 

article of clothing;, and on almost ever^hiag necessary** for oxistenee^ » truly 
astonishing to those who have heard of America only through the partial accounts 
^ interest friends or ignorant book-makers. 

Sunday in London. 

^Cronsahank is one of those artists whose works h|ve delighted the public so 
mucL that, if he pleased, he might presume on his acquired fame, and if he 

scirf'lwth only what liis caprice prompted, it woiild^tlll be received as good, and 
welched with laughter. His success has been so great, that it would be deemed a 
heresy in taste to conceive that he could do anything indifferently. This otrcuro- 
stance, however, the artist has never presumed upon — he has never, asmany of his 
fellows have, worked rapidly and slovenly for tlie purpose of extraofninary gahi, 
and sacrificed his art to fill his pocket. On the contrary, he has gone on jmproving, 
and his latest effort is generally his It must have been a mournful day for 

Sir Andrew Agiiew when^ the satirist of the burin undertook the ten 

dencies of his bill — a bill which, if passed, would havi^ formed a most novel feature 
k in legislation, and would have bi'ought us back^SQ the times of the Puritans, and 
the vagaries of religious fanatics. It is true thai^tlie ex)>osition of George Cruik- 
fhank wm not necessary to show to the sensible pai*t of the community the mani- 
fest alidS^y of Sir Andrew Agnew’s attempt ; hut although not necessary, it 1*9 
impossimrt<» say how much real benefit the artist may have effected by rendering 
some portions of its absurdities palpable to tlie more common eye. There are a 
numerous class of people who would never have thouglit upon the matter at all, and 
who would have been obedient to the regulations of the intended enactments liad 
they become law, and others \vho would have been refractory, and in either case from 
the mere obstinacy of will, and not from the dictates of conviction. Hut now the 
case stands differently; and all that has ever been spoken in the House of Cominona, 
and all tliat has been written out of it — all our previously formed associations of 
pleasure and pastime arising from the J|||pembrancc of the day of quiet and recre- 
ation, will not offer one argument so s985ig, or t»uppj||^ one feeling so effective, in 
inducing opposition to tlie measure, as will one platdiwf George Cruikshank. He 
has presented the wdiole subject before the eye of the most astute observer, and done 
it In a w'ay that ridicule and truth combined at once glare upon him. The higher 
classes, the middle, and the lower, are each exposed, and each defended from legisla- 
tive iuterference — the first of course the least so; for their follieg more often 
assume the shape of vices than the two latter, and some portions of them but too 
^ often openly and infamously violate whut the latter only infringe. The miserable 
and squalid artisan is depicted receiving the gains of his liard labour on the Satur- 
day from tlie sordid and jobbing foreman, who pays him at UM^cdghhmiring public- 
house, that he may receive a per ceniage for the advances W^as made during tlie 
past week for prcKiiring the liquid poison^ and thus r|||der his workman his slav'e. 
JThe same abject wretch of vice is seen in his Sunday toorning amviviality, pursuing 
'the same career with a detestable fervour that iio enactment can reach, though the 
artist-satirist may lash it. The man of the sane grade, but of a more solair and in- 
dustrious habit, is repre-sented in his wande»-iiigs on the Sunday afternoon, with bis 
wife and his “ pretty ones,” invading the mountainous di.strict of Prim rose-hill, 
and quaffing the invigorating air of Ilighgate. The more distant jaunt of the more 
wealthy middle-class man is suggested by the ** one-horse chay,” that Itears the 
burthen of a lady, fat as she is' good, and her liege lord, who is the picture of rude 
health, and that mediocre piide which arises from an independence he seems 
fully sensible of having achieved. But it is to ye, ye livers in palaces ! that the 
bite of the satire must be most poignant. Tlie ** aoircc mmicafe,'* where the vene- 
rable Peer elbows the more venerable Bishop, and where ladies listen to anything 
blit homilies, must be the print of all others that must attract your attention. Tlie 
attempted monopoly of vice and irreligion by some of the higher classes, while they 
express themselves horrified at the indulgence of the poor, doea not escape unsa- 
tii'ized ; and in the particuliu* print w’e allude to, the saloons of the titled are laid 
bare to vulgar gaze, and they see a true Sunday scene depicted that well displays 
the sincerity of some of those who have lately felt such squeamishuess for the 
rmor^fty of the lower orders. The church dignitary, also, stepping from his splendid 
earvtage, surrounded by all the appurtenants of a magnificent equipage, and pacing 
111 solemn but genteel dignity through the crowd, some of whom are ragg^ and 





#on^»tmck, Is a comply Spaclman df di« hea^i^N^fol In rldiiaila. MU'^fopk'^ 
gfkyiiy h exc^Uexit; it tvas originally becpme hniutuaiy Ve 

evidently loolcs, as he walks, by a prescribed Me diet haa taught hurt d#| 

coroua, and what is expected from the preacher of humility. The whole o£ dib 
prints are^ In short, excellent, and tended to do, we believe, more real good than 
hiUf the serious matters that have been publish^ during the last twelve monti^ 
Ciruikshank is himself andPthe pith and the marrow at the ridiculous is i^tineted 
by him and embodied in a foj|kBo truly comic, and so graphic and coring, ths^we 
envy the man who has yet to see and to enjoy. ' " 


A Cbnipendious German Grammar, with a Dictionary of the principal 
.f,Prefixes#nd Affixes, alphal>etically arranged. The German Header, n 
aelectiqii from the most popular writers. By Adolphus Bemaya, Ph- 
Doctorr Professor of the German Language and LiSerature in Kingis 
Collegci^ li^on. 

It does not often happen that, in respect of elementary works, we can offer praSsc^ 
so unequivoad as in the instanc^^nW these publications of I)r. Bernays. The limits ' 
which we are compelled to prescribe to ourselves in these notices, preclude mmatd 
analysis, or we c<mld dwell with peculiar pleasure, easily explain!^, on various 
merits of these thiee works. Those who have had the trouble, ths^psrisome 
trouble, of wading through the imperfect grammars of former days, and mundering 
through the mazy labyrinth of a full-sized (-irerman period, with no other aid than 
such a grammar ns alluded to, and a common dictionary, will, w'ithus, be sensible to 
a feeling of real pleasure, at the sight of the Professor's “ German Grammar,” 
Kxercises,” and Reader,” — works hy means of wdneh the roughness of the old 
path is made smooth, ami its «*rot>kedness straight. With sincerity and eaniastness 
MX* ctingratulate, the public on their appearance. There is one part of the “ Gram- 
mar” which deserves particular notice, and establishes its superiority over every 
rival : we refer to the ‘‘ Dictionary of Pril|||tes and Affixes/’ which appears at the 
end of the Iwrnk. The mti ^||j||t de of coiiqpound words in German is innumerable t 
the dicciotiaries do not ('onwSh a tenth part of them ; this list, then, defining the 
sigifificaiion and assigning i)ie value of tlie initial and terminal elements of com- 
pfmiid words, i.s a very important aid — a treasure of great value — ‘to the learner. 
The extent of its value will be best understood by those who have felt the incon- 
veniences attending the want of it For the other parts of the “ Grammar/* we 
do not say that they are incapable of irnpnrvement, but we candidly think that by 
the arrangement of its parts, the comprehensive character of its rules, and the 
fulness ot illustratirm witli wliich those rules are exemplified, it facilitates the pro- 
gress of the siudent^ji^e than any with which M’e are acquainted — The “ Exer- 
cises ** are (y>rresp<m^ftnglv excellent. They are carefully ac(‘ornmodated to the 
Grammar and if the pibn, recommended in the preface, of learning them by 
heart, or rather of committing to memory the correitted German, and making 
rapid oral double translation, be put in practice, it is evident that the learner will 
soon acquire the art of expressing his thoughts in Geraian, — that is, he will soon be 
able to ttonverse. The ‘‘ Reader” claims from us the same degree of praise. It is, 
in every part, judiciously adapted to the state to which the pupil is supposed to 
hare arrived ; easy, at first, aa a thorough-going “ literal translation ” ran make 
it ; then, in the next stage, the learner is compelled to use more exertion, consi^ 
tently* with his increa.sed jKiwer ; at hist, assistatice is tvithheld, and he is left to 
his own resonri'es. To the beginner all shadow of difficulty is removed by numerous 
grammatical references ; and notes, illustndive of idiom or etymolog)^ run through 
the whole hook. — The “ <Trammar/’ we observe, has the additional advantage of 
being so constructed as to lie equally useful to those who have begun with, or been 
accustomed to any other, * J 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 

Everything that has lately been written relative to Ameiica appears to have been 
undertaken by the authors under a conviction that the market of literature was 
dnigged with truth, and that it would be necessary for them to write soraethinir 
founded on fact, hut which tliey must adorn with the glowing colours of exaggenu 
tion* or expose and sneer at with all the venomoua poignancy of the satirist. The 
public has doubtless been oppressed with literary dultiess; but we^donot.on that 
accomit, feel inclined to allow that those persons who have the ambition to become 



Mibm, hat yrha htte not Indnrt^ 1^ dManUdaflM to 
ean$fiill]r before they oompHe a boc^ of trafele-^irho hote the 4el!re Ui write a wdft 
of Imaginadon abd faotyi yet bare not |iower to sustain thdW» <|iialltidi'thr<mgh an 
entire und^ttddng— sitould be sndfered to palm books on oiir dom^en sense that 
display nothing hot a medley of misplaced capacities, — here a bit of teg^ration-^ 
nOw a little bitterly- expressed spleen^tben an itivaption^^Oir a sS^etvMttid 
Iheti a lie. Such, however, is the character of many of the Obsetratioiis, travels* 
8nii^;|t3iat bare latterly appeared. The authors, not navirig the IndOstry and 
ment^' necessary fur oomjtiling a hook of travel fit to be made a standard of rale*' 
rence, have interspersed their pages with sentiments, tales, and represeii^.tiions, 
that, however well they may show the capability of the authors for writinganbvel^ 
tlearly prove that they are liistonans who are not to he trusted whdlh they write 
their accounts of the cmintHes tliey traversed. The work of Mr. Ktith, infw before 
tiSf and who wasthtf envoy>extraoi^inary, from 11)17 to 1825) at the Court of l»on- 
drm, is one of a description altogether at variance with the ‘‘‘got lip,'* talii^teUing 
sort of works we so much condemn. Moreover, it is written in a kindly; yet candid 
*^pirit. The observations are made with great discrimination, and he details, with 
evident accuracy, scenes wdiere the proudest of pHnees would have been honoured 
by hcingallowed to be present ; and relates, •with great delicacy, many trivial, gos- 
sippingSplt {interesting bits of information, such as the ear of the greatest man 
listens tdwith a curious wonder — cabinet c(»mnients, and those insignificant inci- 
dents that appertain to the great, nnd the little are so fond of listening tU^all the 
transactions of a court — levees, reviews, balls, audiences, and dinners. The obser- 
vations on the state of English society are all given with evident consclciiUoiisness, 
and in general with truth. The state of the country In its commercial relations, 
its mamifticiures, and its internul trade and arrangements, are all ticcasionally cur- 
sorily touched upon, assisted by information, and gtiided by disorotioiu 

Tlie Parliamentary Companion. 

IVo are here presented with an a^hiirtible cornpendumi of agreeable and instruc- 
tive information. In this country, w'hert? cren,'bod5rlig^ or fancies himself, a p«diti- 
cian. every one must, of course, be anxious to know something of the members of 
the two Htmscfs of Parliament, and of the men wh(» compose what is popularly 
termcul “ the Administration.’* Up to a retient period there was no knowledge 
among the people of tJie persons by wlioiii they were governeil, beyond that which 
was attained either in consequence of their votes, or from Um‘u 1 reputation now and 
then whispered through the countiw, or conveyed by a stray traveller to liondon. 
When, after the clo.se of the war, the iiirreasiug difiiruUics of the country raised a 
cry for reform, chiefly froui the hwer classes, ^v ho were the fig|t to feel the pressure, 
an attempt was made to enlighten the people as tp the nmlmt and nature of un- 
merited sinecures and pensioius which it was truly thitliiight ought to lie the first 
sat;rifice to the pnhiic necessities. Tins attempt was made by Lord Cochrane, who, 
fts Member for Westminster, moved for and 4ditHiiied a return of sinecure pW.es 
and pensions, which* though ordered to l>e printed only for the use of the llouse, 
did, in reality, s»’on find its way into general ciiciilation ; it uas, in fact, reprinted, 
or nearly so, from u uicniher'.s copy ; but it gaineil little weight with the people, 
from the circumstance of there being mixed up witn its autbentic statements many 
observations of a party and personal nature. It was extensively circulated ; but 
its great use as an authoritative bo<»k of reference wa.s almost at an end. About 
the same jHwiod appeared a little pamphlet, got up, we believe, by the late excellent 

t . Kushton, of Liverpool, and either printed originally or reprinted by Mr, Hone, 
e gross amount of sums lavished in the shape of sinecure places and pensions 
being but small, as compared with the whole expenditure of the country, any ob- 
servation upon tliem was adroitly evaded by the reply, that, if the payment oi the 
whole of these sums should be stopped, the country could reap little Iwnefit ; and 
the then mystified state of the Civil List enabled the defenders of the Government 
to answer, with perfect impunity from the chance <»f detection, that a great portion 
of these Btims was actually paid out of the Civil List* The celebrated motloit of 
Sli* James Graham, and its conseqtiences in the House of flomnions, have dispelled 
tills convenient olmcurifcy ; and the object of the two publications we have mcn- 
tfetted may now be c/msidered as fully attained. AVe have given this short sketch 
eC the matter, not because it is of necessity connected with the Utfile book now 
!bfe us, btt^hy way of showing tliat, independently of all%atter8 taste upon 
s liOiiitj any merenoi in it to the subjects of the formet publications Would havo 






Ima. fnlts tnpwflnou. Tke vkt^ to. the 'two Moam of fteliaaiai% mil thh 
mdet ^ d^bateB, reqttM ft ftttd (in ib0ikd0tf^^ 

m^ing ofjhe wdrd) |>erfttmal am cGmoBiag both 

L^^idamref BUid thi« Ihe eompilon havo tteatly ftccompwied fbr him $ it 
ft sot of brief memoranda, easy of reference when the possessor of this litsift lohi is 
listening to the full soundings of an earnest (for reasons that mnin be ob^hftti io 
ah the world we say iiothiiig of a well-supported) debate^ or sttmcient to give Idsosi 
wtien reading the raport of ;]^e debate in the newspapers some knowledge of Idle 
individuality and connexions of a particular speaker^ or to refer him to Othftftftltd 
more copious sources of information. All these advantages be may ^nd in db earn* 
pressed a form that might almost make him wonder how 




Oils Bmftll book i^^uld carrf all U held/’ 


One slight addition to iu present contents we should like to suggest. There Ifte 
lists of the officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and tliere is a list of ikn 
members of the Privy Council ; another, containing the names of their ofih$era» 
might be usefully appended. It would be highly, acceptable to many as a matter of 
curiosity, and to many more for the purposes of business. No doubt it wlU he 
priuted with another edition. ^^In the mean time we can safely recommend this 
epitome of Parliamentary Biography to tlie patronage of all who are^ not able of. 
themselves to give a biographical sketch of every member, of botb^Hsiies of the 
Legislature, and we apprehend that their number is very small. ^ 


The Annual Historian for IS33 ; a Sketch of the chief Historical Sv^ts 
of the World during the preceding Year, Principally designed for young 
persons. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 

Mr. Cobbin ’^nlKiurs for the instniction of youth are entitled to out highest 
cominendation.^^ rle ought to be a great favourite with parents and those who 
have the care of children, for he has furnished the former with the very best ele- 
mentary works on the best principles, aiift hfts afforded facilities to the latter which 
must considerably ligliteqgllieir tusk. The second volume of his Annual His- 
torian*’ i.s fully equal to tHe first, while its plan i.s somewhat extended, and varioua 
important additions made to its subjects and materials. Besides the passing events 
of the last year — which are ** invested with so great an importance, that it were 
better, if necessary, totally to forget the history of the past, than suffer them to 
escape our most careful observation,'* — tlie appendages are peculiarly valuable,— >the 
chronology furnishes a ready reference, — and the general remarks exhibit the state 
of the arts, the progress of knowledge, the statistics of important places and coun- 
tries, — and other matters which, though not exactly adapted for in corporation in 
the continuous hisi|j;:y, yot will tend much to show the age and tiody of the time, 
his form and pressVife.** Mr. Cobbin’s views are liberal; his obsen^Ations on the 
political occurrences wIuot pass under his notice are not dictated by PArty spirit, 
but are intended to lead iiis readers to the exercise of sober and candid reflections. 
The volume is adorned with a n ell-executed engraving of the Princess Victoria, 
and altogether forms an excellent present, and is evS|>eciaUy adapted as a class-book 
for schools. We give it our unqualified recommendation. 


1, An Inquiry into the State of Slaveiy amongst the Romans, from the 

earliest Period till the Establishment of tJic Lombards in Italy. By Wm. 
Blair, Esq. ^ 

2. Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of Africa, in his Majt^y s 
ship Dryad ; and of the Ser\uce on that Station for the Suppression <lrthe 
Slave Trade, in the Years 1S30, 1831, and 1832. By Peter Leonard, 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 12mo. 

The first of these works is valuable, as it traces the origin, progress, changes, 
and final extinction of slavery iu the ancient world. Whatever industry could 
gather from all available sources of information is hero supplied, and it funiishei 
more than “ an outline of the most important chapter in tlte great Hiatory of 
Servitude." To those whose business it is to legislate on this momentous subject, 
iis it affects the British colonies, and tlie happinm of millions of slaves and their 
masters, Mr. Blair’s Dissertations may he consulted with advantage ; for though 
colonial slavery diUbrs in some striking points from that which so long disgraced 
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Roman worlds wherever ^ bitter draiigfit ia miagledi many of the Inufre* 
dMnta muet ever be the same.** Europe iliaii bei^i '^giilhati^ to Chri8tianity» weH 
rid of it; and we truat that the eame beMicent religion will lireak the chains of 
the African. ~ Planters and the Chnrch Unionists of Jmnaica^ have made It a 
reUgioiif t^aeatM, and we trust to the religious spirit now in such active operation 
to set it for ever at rest. 

Mr, Leonardos book is valuable in another point of view ; it shows that in^ated 
sliiivea; We industrious and may be confided in, and tluit free has a great advai^age 
ovW sldve labour. This work may be carefully consulted by our statesmen and 
especially in reference to the abVdute necessity of keeping to their 
engagements all the nations who have pledged themselves against the slave trade, 
and of forming one grand Kuropean compact to put it down effectually and without 
reseiwe. 

It is an appalling fact, that the benevolent acts of the British Legislature in 
abolishing this nefarions traffiv', instead of preventing the evil, have greatly in- 
creased it in amount, and deplorably aggravated its horrors. And Mr. Leonard 
expresses it as his decided opinion — that until the slave trade sliall !»e i\eld, l»y a 
law of nations, to be piracy, and until all vessels found fitUni for the purpose of 
carrying it on shall be held to have ac?tua)ly engaged in it, ail our efforts to put a 
atop to the evil traffic must be entirely Iruitiess.'* 

To the d|^ii36e of France, she is tlie chief power that, in defiance of tlie treaty, 
lias made herself the merchnnt of slaves wherever she could obtain a market. I'he 
flag of liberty is the only one that waves over a cargo of slaves ! So much for con- 
sistency. We fear the trade will never 8ti>p till the whole system of slavery be swept 
away. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Kary of Burgundy, by the author of •* 
ley,** , X vcls. post 8vo-, B. 1 U. Cd. 

Montgomery’s Uaines) Lectures on l*oetry 
and General Literature, post 8vo., i0«. Od. 

Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. Jame- 
son, second edition, 5 voN, post Svo., 

Lives of F.iiglisli Teniale Worthies, by Mrs. 
John .Sandford, 12mo , \’ol. T , Gj. Gd. 

Aq Introduction to GeoI(»gy. by Hob. Bake- 
weli, a new edition, greatly enlarged, i voL 
fivo.. Sis. 

Lucien Grcville, a Novel, by a Cornet, with 
Etchings by George Cruik»hauk,3 vola. crown 
6vo„ Sis. 

The Field* Book; or, Sports and Pastimes 
of the United Kingdom, 1 vol. 8>'o., d5<. 

Blakey*ti History of Moral Scieivce, 2 vols. 
Svo., 2l«. 

The Life of Dr. A. Ciarke, Vol. 11., Svo., 9f 

The Bondman ; being the Fifth Volume of 
the Library of Komance, 12ino.,Gj. 

Prometheus Bound, translated from the 
Greek, royal i2itio , 

Principles of Geology, by C, Lyell, Vol. HI., 
Sv^SOs. 

Cwiloiphin, a Novel, 3 vols. post Hvo , 
1/. lIs. Cd. 

Manufactures in Iron and Steel, Vol. IL* 
fcp 8vo., Gff. 

Bibliotheca Classica ; or, a Classical Dic- 
tionary, on a plan entirely new, by John Dy- 
moeb, LL.D., and Thomas Dyruock, M.A.* 
8vo., IGs. 

^ Tltf Analysis of Inorganic Bodies, by J. J. 


Berrelins. translated from the French edition 
by ii. O. UeesMl-tno , 

The Phdovnfihy of the Moral Feclirtgs, by 
John Aberiiombie, Hvo,, Gs. fid. 

Captain Hairs Kragments of Voyages aud 
Trftvelh, thud scries, 3 voIh. IHtno., 15i. 

Fitixmau’s Anatomical Studies of tbe Bones 
and Muhcles, folio, 2As. 

Parkinsuii’8 Organic t\t>iiia:ns of a former 
World, 51 coloured plates, 3 vols. 4to„ new 
edition, hi. 5.<. 

Service Afloat, 2 vojM^post 8vo,, 21jr. 

Meinoirp of Silvvo fvBfco da Saluzio, trans* 
latcd from the Itulion, by Thomas lloscoe, 
royal ISnio., twi. 

A Viiidieaiion of Kcclesinstlcal Kstablivh- 
mer.tK, by John Jriglis, 1> !>., hvo., 6a Gd. 

Ayr^’s Lectures on the Liturgy, eJvo., 3«, Gd. 

lllstory of the Kust India Company, Irom 
their first Charter to the prcKciU Time, Uf 
Captain Thornton. II N,, 8vo., Ti. 

TTie Fossil Floia of Great Hiiiain, by Pro- 
l^/esRor Lindicy and W. HtrUrrn, Port II. of 
Vol. I , 8vo., 22s. 

Narrative of a ReHklence at the Court of 
London, from 1817 to 1825, by K. Kush. Km]., 
American Kiivoy,8vo., Uif. 

The Americans, by an American in London 
)2mo., Ox. 

Memoirs of the Duchm d’Abrantes, Vol.V., 
Bvo., Hr. 

Kben Ernkine ; or, the Traveller, 3 volsl 
post 8vo., 1/. lly.Cd. 
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** HloUnloal Memotra of the Houae of Kusn 
sell, ffom the NoriOBO Conquest to the Nine* 
teenth Cetitury/’ by J. H. Wiffco. 

« The Bjspeiaers/* a, Novel, by the Countess 
of Blessin^ton. 

A tiew end ehespef^dltlon of** Wild JipotW 
of the West.’* 

The Fifth Volatne of the Translntion of 
** Mudame Jooot’s Memoirs.” comprising the 
ninth and tenth vole, of the Paris edition. 

A new work by the author of “ Pelliam,” to 
be called *’ England and the English.” 

"The Taxation of the P^mpire. its unequal 
Pressure, &c., and the necessity for a Revision 
of our Fiscal and Commercial Policy,” by 
Montgomery Martin. 

A work from the pen of hfr. Crquhart, cn- 
tilled " Turkey and its Resources.** 

Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow, has, we under- 


•tand. ft 

of thc^ Bo^tlah Poets. wUh JMograp|yl«i«|y|^ 
tices, lifter the manner of Southey and A^in^e 
British Poets. , , < 

Mr. Kohert Scott, Juriaconatilt In Xdsboii 
during several years, and aufhor of a **Tdiea|t 
of the Military Law of England,” **Tra^ala» 
tlon of Frontinna,*' Sec. kt., baa taaued a pro* 
position for pubiiahing by aabac»l|jUQii a ** fl«* i 
trospective and Freaent Account, PotlfiCal, 
Statistical, and Characteristic, of Portugal.** ^ ' 
Expedition under Captain Owen, with tlUt 
title of ” Service Afloat;” being ^e Journal' 
of an officer engaged in the late Survey onllm 
Western Coast of Africa. 

A new edition of the ” Private Correapond* 
ence of Br. Franklin.” 

The Third Part of Mr. Bnfice’s ** History of 
the Commons of Great Britsfla.” 


THE DRAMA. 

king’s theatre. 

Cenerentnfa has heen performed in fine style, ZucbelU was not in%et voice 
he used to be ; welear that his rich tones are feeling the effects of time; but still 
lie was beautiful and effective. Madame Cintl Damoreaii has delighted us; hut 
the treat of the season — the great treat of Pasta in Anna Holenu and in tha 

JMf'dea. In the latter, particit|arly, slie^is aliSffi^tely awful. Her amazing voice is 
insignificant wlieit compared with her grand and heroic style of acting; her das* 
sioal and commanding attitudes— lier look of intellect, and power, and grandeur com* 
billed, is absolutely startling. She is called the Siddona of the Italian stage, and 
well she deserves tlie title. The Opera is, in fact, at the present time, the most 
attractive of any description of pnidic amusements; and exceeds, in talent and in the 
iieaiity and variety of its entertainments, any previous season. It is absolutely deli- 
cious, after being petrified by the acting of Pasta, to have gay dreams of life and 
beauty brought to our view by the elastic, gentle movements of Taglioni — activity 
without effort— reasev,^*|d I naiurt — gr.ace, positively divine. Madame de Meric, as 
Lady Jane Seymour JWiAnna Ih/e^a, must not ew*ape mention, for in her style she 
was every thing that was excellent— so were Tamburini and llubini. But as for 
pretty Miss II. Cawse, if it were not for b»»in£r very ungallant, we should be inclined 
to say, that if she shines, it is but as a star of very inferior magnitude in the sphere 
of the Italian optt-a. Hut we do not like to say any thing unpleasant of a lady. 
The company, during the month, lias been of the most brilliant kind ; the dazzling 
of gems and of beauty is the best compliment Laporte can receive for his active and 
judicious exertions. 

DRURV-EaNE. 

The delightful Maliliran has been doing fdnrthis theatre what Pasta and Tagliotit 
have done for the Italian Opera, viz, filling it. Bellini’s Opera of the Somnanthu/a 
was selected for her debut, and her representation of the walking dreamer was all^ 
cultivated imagination could conceive : lender, pathetic, and simple in the extreme, 
she won all hearts. She was a ptu-fect pfietical picture of rustic offended innocence 
and beauty — impa.ssioned, winning, and lovely. Her distinct articulation and de* 
licacy of pronunciation ^f a foreign language may be also mentioned as a pleasing 
merit, though an inferior one ; bhe is altogether a woman of great feeling and 
intellect, and whatever character she undertakes, she displays these qualities in tt 
novel foiTn. Miss Betts sung well, «s did Miss ( 'awse ; but it has been remarked^ 
ns a ridiculous anomaly, that the latter young lady should [icrsonate a character of 
fifty years of age and dress for one of eighteen ; but to be pretty, and be praised, 
sometimes turns the head. 

The company of German operatics have likewise lieen performing at tins theatre, 
^nd made a most successful commeucenieut. Her 3fajesty honoured this company 
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her presence lest week, ieooiii|mied by the 9eke of Glcucester and a distin- 
guished party. Both Mesdamee Mallbran and Braroeder, as well as the rest of the 
corps, appeared to exert thems^m to the full stretch of their ability. Her Mi^esty 
j|eep^i^% delighted. 

C0V«1^T UARnEN AND OLYMPIC, 

^ At Covent-Gaideu, Mr. Knowleses fire-act play of The a Ttlt 
.was produced; but as no amicable arrangement could be made between the actors 
ai|d M. Laporte for the renting, or other managing of the theatre, the cottipany, 
in a body, have adjourned to the Olympic, which theatre Madame Vestrii has 
i^owed them the use of at the exceeding moderate rent of 40/. a week. The Duke 
of Devonshire, Immediately on their opening, engaged a box for the season ; and 
the Duchess of Kent, with a lit>eralttv and kindness that she always displays, and 
'wliltih does honotir to her distingutsned rank, has also signified her wish that a 
box should be appropriated to her. All this looks well for the little theatre, par.» 
tlcularly when taken in conjunction with the well-filled houses that nightly grebt 
^he eyes of the actors. W e doubt, however, whether the scheme will be successful, 
tbe salaries of the actors being so high, and tlio receipts of the house, when filled, 
hdng so low, that they can be barely adequate to pay the nightly expenditure. The 
Wife fills ttm house; but the company may not always have an equally attractive 
play bi|t Tr> give any detailed account of Mr, Knowles's drama would be super- 
fluous, for every journal, daily and weekly, has indulged so much in extract and 
in praise. To ilie praise we can add our mite, but we have no room for extract. 
iTe scarcely can approve of the dicta of that nortion of the press which pronounces 
Mr. Knowles's play as the best production of iiis pen. Unquestionably it possesses 
power pathos of no ordinary degree; its poetic beauty is, perhaps, its least 
merit, aRliough it is full of poetic passages, but. very correctly, they are made iuci- 
'<dental and not prominent. Its dramatic consistency — the knolrledge it distdays of 
true and natural effects — its simplicity, and not its sublimity— are its recommerida- 
liona. In the performance of the^jmmeter he has allotted to himself in his drama, 
Mn Knowleii is not remarkable ;1wt though he dc|pi not equal the l>est order of 
inu^ians, he is far nl>ove niedi<vcrity. Miss K. Tiw, in the pan of Marimuj the 
wife, ivas almost every thing we cmild wish — she successfully represented that 
kively personification of the beautiful. The poetic passages that are a portion of 
her character to express, are given in a strain of de\mtcd tenderness and alworbing 
passion. Mr. Ward, as Ferartto Gonzaqo, played that prtMiious villain tolen^ly ; btit 
he utters the Prologue with all the effect that can be given to it. 

niVMAUKET. 

Mr. Hackett has been the principal attraction at this house. Ilis lUp Fan U'mkfe 
is a masterly performance; the character is highly iudicroi^i and full of most out- 
landtshj laughable, and Ynnkee-like jokes. lie has filled the house with an over- 
fiowing and eonteuted audience — at least contented, if unceasing laughter is atiy 
evidence of content. A piece too from the pen of Mr. tiuckstonc, entitled Efkti 
JfhrMom, in which Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Glot<»r, and our old friend J)owton perform, 
has been pi'oduced with very considerable success. 

ADCU^UI TfIBArnK. 

Mr. Mathews has been ouidiiiug Momus. Many of his jokes are old, but his 
new way of tolling them always «nakes them new — his mimicry is so different to 
the^iaokneyed grimace -makers that disgrace the stage by their mountebank blunder- 
ing, Ills imitations are refined, and be is never vulgar — never resorts to clap4rap 
effect, but relies, as he well may, on his own natural ability. We are happy to 
ifid, that the public appear to think as we do, and that Charles Mathews is fttill in 
his 'Zenith. 

ftllEEW’s THEATRE. 

This improving place of amusement has opened under a new management, and 
the Prench plays are again od^asioiially per fonned. The English and Freuidi 
company are both very goial. 
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FINE ARTS. 

llOTAt AC(Af^1BMiri ^ 

The ethibition (jt this yeftt^ if not moro etoellent ih its nttraotioni ihAtt 
modiftte predecessor, is At least equally good. There Is a defteleney iit great histo* 
irical |iictures^ but we ere pleased to observe a consUlerAble liicrease m the land^ 
Scapes add works of general composition and indention. There are two j^ciprlAi 
of thl^Ki))g in styles as various as can be well conceived* The pictorial beaut^ bf 
Wilkie's picture must strike all who view it with the impression at onee that my 
are gaaitig on a kingly oharacter—so much of regal d^ity the artist had tnaheged 
to impart to his canvass. — ^The ^r trait of Baron D'flmtnUoldt, by Hckej^ltl^ Is a 
specimen of Une drawing, anti Is, like Wilkie’s picture, a noule subject hoblj 
treated. ^The lai»t>named artist has this year the most extraordinary produetioHi 
perhaps, that ever came from his pencil — we allude to the “ Spanish Monks.** Its 
treatment is extraordinary, and the subject a novel one. The intensity of Intebssfe 
with which the young monk addresses his impussioned ^rief to his calm and Com- 
posed confessor is brought into most beautiful contrast ; Us chiarotcuro is Eembrandt* 
like, but unfortunately to detract from tlie grandeur of the picture, and prevent itc 
taking its stand amotig the most perfect 'works of art, it is rather deficient ill bdt- 
liaucy of colour; it is, however, a wonderful production. BritomartAde^ei faire 
Amoret,” by W. Ktty, is a wondrous and rare piece of colour . — ** uyJM and the 
Nymphs,*' by the same artist, is poetically conceived, well drawn, original, Well 
grouped, and sweetly hurmonious — it is a most beautiful picture.— Hasty StHdes,** 
and “ he Joiieur du Viomi a Calais,” aie bold, beautiful, and peculiar pictum, by 
[*h V. Uippingilie. Ili.s attention to all the miuntia) of Nature is characteristic Of 
this artist ; but he must rai.se his tone of colour if he wishes to have hiS e^xchUcn^ 
cies properly nppr^’iated. The last named picture, in l>e{ng too low in tone, appears 
alisoliitely huriedfn the v\'all in consequence of the ma.s 8 of colour in the surround- 
ing works. Few hut the connoisseur wouM seek out Mr. Rippingllle’s works, 
though all would admire them, even the m(|||^gnorant, when ouce pointed out— > 
his works aie entirely according to his own School. — \r. Allen's “ Murder of P. 
lli/ 7 .io.*’ This artist has a sameness in the character of liis heads, a dtdness In tbA 
colour of his flesh; hut for liislarical fidelity, vigorous drawing, and artist-liks 
treatment, the picture is most superior — regard to the sunny Turner, the 
mo.st remarkable thing is, tlwit this 5 ear his pictures are gray and not yellow — a full 
refutation to many a dftgina tliat has heou uttered alaiut him. His cold st^le is, 
if possible, more powerful than hih warm. “ Van fSoyenlooking out for a Bul»ject,'* 
is, ])erhaps, the most powi ilul iiistanceof what we advance. The Mouth of the 
S<«nie ” is, bowever, a specimen of the old style of magical red and of magical yellow 
tliat have raised liimto Ins jiresent high and deserved fame. — “ GoUiva pre}>arwg 
to ride through Coventry” is nOt one of Mr. Jones's happiest efforts ; but in 101, 
** tiheut,” he has outdone In'* former doings and in colour it is the perfection of 
richness. — Clint has f.ev'eral illustrations from Shakspeare, but his ^^Falstaff” is 
perhaps the best; the braggadocio, jolly, racy vagalwind knight is himself. — Miss 
Bi* 8 wick,'’ a portrait, by tin' same artist, is a beautiiul picture, so lieautiful, indeed, 
that we should be inclined to suspect that the imagination that suggested some of 
8 hakspeare's illustrations may have assisted the artist here, it is so very fair.*' 
— Oalcott has a most surprising picture, a Harvest-home in the Islands the land* 
scape is full of air and distance miraculously conveyed ; the figures ai*e by Landseev. 
His other pictures will bear out his great name. — Constable has some pictures <tf 
true English scenery, fresh, sparkling, and lull of interest — “ Iteturning from the 
Haunts of the Sea Fowl,” by Collins, is beautiiul and exquisite, as is everything by 
this artist. In the present picture the figures have the careful finish of a tnmia- 
turo ; the scene has the extension of a vast and almost boundless horlaon.— All 
Hallow Eve in Ireland,” by that young and striding artist, M^Clisi^, is a most 
varied and powerful work. Irish ftiii, festival hilarity, female beauty, and ludicrous 
faces, are bountifully supplied, and executed in a most masterly manner.— Sir M, 
A. 8 hee has several portraits ; that of Lord ('hief Justice Denman is, perhaps, 
the best — i’' ii» a fine likeness, and a noble picture. If it were not imjwrtinetit to 
Say so, the President has made great improvement. — Stanfield lias Venice from 
the Dogana ” and ” A’^enice” from that spot we know it to be, thmigh be^tifuUy, 
yet graphically poetised. It is the finest picture this artist ever pm 11 ted .—Hilton 
sends Imt one small historical picture, “ Rebecca, and Abraham's Servant.” It Is 
full Of sentiment, well drawn and classically composed ; but we regret that one pic- 
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ture jalone should be contributed by so gmt e aian.— Mrs. Carpenter md 
HrS^liobertspn liave some portrMts as fine bs any in the exhibition ; and the xniai<- 
atunes of the latter are of an equally saperipr style.'- John Hay ter has portraits of 
il^e I>,uke and Duchess Cannixaro, and of Mrs. iJameson^ that roust contnimte to in* 
creaM his already well-earned reputation.—*' First V<»yage,*' hy Mulready) is a 
picture full of that quiet sentiihent this artist knows so wall how to pourtray ; it 
IS iu exigent drawing, but rather monotonous lu colour. — Kastlake has severfd 
ekceilent pictures, purely and chastely coloured ; his “Greek Fugitive** j|s Jus 
md^t attractive production. — Boxall, 2D0, “ Girl with a Flower,” is a pretty apeci- 
iKteh of this artist’s delicate pencil — Middleton has portraits of n kind that show a 
vast improvement ; he works well at hia art, his touch is delicate, and the reiine- 
roent of female l>eauty he conveys glowingly to the ciinvass. — ^There is one picture 
hy Hart highly meritorious, but somewhat dingy in colour,—-** View m London, 
from Blackheath,** hy J. Holland is aerial, clear, true to nature, and altogether 
beautiful. This artist ought to ascend, and occuj»y the highest step of the ladder 
of fame. — ** Landscape and Cattle,” hy T. S. Cooper, lowly hung, hut of the highest 
pretensions ; exquisite (inish and artist-like treatment are its pleasing and evident 
characteristics — Von Holst has, as usual, offered us some of the embodyings of 
his extraordinary imagination. He has improved in his colouring, but his pictures 
lose much of ^;he power with which they are conceived, from their deficiency tu 
briiliancy — Inskipp has sent hut one piciure full of his skctcljy and effective 
origjnalUy. — ** The llacchante,” and Portrait of Paganini,** hy Patten, pre very 
powerful. The former is a B.uchantc in allTts beauty and effect. — Most of the 
miniatures are excellent, hut still the palm is carried away from many new aspi- 
rants by Kobertson, Mrs. J. Robertson, Chalou, Ross, tlie two RfHihards, and Den- 
uing. ' , . . 

In the pinched, cribbed, and confined Sculpture -room, among the most deserving 
works is the statutMif the lion, M(mnt Stuart Klphinstonc, and thebn.'^tof Princess 
I^iiisa of Saxe AVeimur, by Clunitrey ; gjoup of Venns and Cupid, by Gtlison ; 
T^tomson the Poet, by Ros.si ; Cfu||^nrius by Bailey; bnM.s of Samuel Wood- 
hurne and the late l)r, Babingufl^by Bebnes; bn.sts of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Dr. Lttshingfon, and others, by Burlowe ; u marble figure of the Redeemer, by 
Hogan; a Imst of Sir J. P. t)ide, by JroM»ph ; a monumental ba.s-relief, by the 
Prussian artist, Rauch, and some others that ne liave no space for mentioning — a 
reason we may assign for omitting many pictnres that we should have wished 
to notice; and which is also a salvo of mercy to many an unlucky wight iwbo has 
obtruded his ruhlush upon the Acudeuiy, and w inch they have kindly allowed to 
disfigure their avails. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


HOYAI. KOC'IKIY OF MIFUMrUK. 

Mr, Culliniore’s “ Memoir on tlte Periods **f the Erection of the Thcl»an Temple 
of Ammon, at Karnak,” was read Alarch llOih and Apnl 1 7th Among thevarioua 
examples which might be selected for ilie pin pose of <li reeling attention to the 
utility of hieroglyjdjic cIi.sco\ery, in thnuriug light upon tho.sc age.s of history which 
have hitherto been deemed fubuluu.s, the writer considers the must clear and coti- 
clusive to be the progressive eiection of this magnificent edifice, by u long Ime of 
monarebs anterior to the commeucemeiit of the (ilreek ami Roman states. The 


data on w-hicli the pn-sent inquiry is founded, are the hieroglyphic snccession.s of 
the Egyptian kiug.s, whose names, or titles, are fotind on tlieir respective sciilptures 
and monuments; and the validity of which is, tm all bands, admitted. The writer 


first examines the notices which we possess respecting the fir.st erection of the temple 
of Ammon; in doing which he identifies Ammon, or Ohix-ls, the Egyptian deity, 
with Ham, the son of Noali, W'ho introduced the true patriarchal religion into 
Egyj)t about 2200 years before the Christian era. Tw'o centuries later the civil 
imtjtutions of Egypt w ere subverted, ami the temples deswrateU and overthrown, 
by the invasion of the Asiatic Shepherds. This wa.H the epoch of the commence- 
ment of that degraded state of the religion of Kgvpt, iu which it apj^ears throuj^h- 
mi^gi^Jiciajeding ages ; for although the Shepherds were exi»eJled by the native 
after having exercised a tyranny of more than iw'o centuries, the geniime 
teems never to have been revived. In the r.ystem of mythological 

- ’ wlk 



cpmi|>doii whidi wa* now adopted* restored 
dedicated to the pure worship of the God o/Ammitm* became the 
Ammon. Contemporary with the revival of the native power by the e;apu}emtt 
Hhepherd8, viz,, in the eighteenth century liefore the Cnristian era, was tl^ orlj^a' ^ 
the I'estoraiions and idolatrous sculptures of the Pharaohs* Towards the oopi^inal^ 
of the same century, the settlement of the Israelites in Kgypt to<^ pla^ tipoii ^ 
l^ritory recently occiipied by the She|)herds. That the hypothesis Sdopted/bj^ 
(Jimmpollion and others, which makes this epoch coeval with the origin of thegiie^p 
Theban family founded by Amos, is erroneous, appears from the fact, that tnd 
monuments exhibit a suc-ression of seven native moiiarchs immediately preceding 
Amos, whose hieroglyphic remains prove them to have reigned over the whole 
country — a circumkancc incompatible with the coexistence of the Shepherd 
tyranny, , M. Champolllon therefore adopts tfie more ancient statmnent of tjiie 
Jewish limoriun, founded on the text of Manetho, that an Interval of 251 years 
occurred between the expulsion of the Shepherds and the rise of the house of Amos; 
and he shows that this arrangcmejit brings down the age of Mceris, the acknow« 
ledged Thothmos III. of the* monuments, to the place at which it is fix^ by the joint 
evidence of Herwlotus and Theon, viz., to the latter part of the fourteenth cent^ry^ 
B.C. The writer then anticipates, and replies to, various objections which nmy bo 
adduced against the chronological depression of the whole Kgyptimi system, as d©» 
velojied in this memoir. Having thus prepared liis readers, he now proceeds with 
a table, derived from the hieroglyphic records, detailing the successive restorationsij 
repairs, and additions, to the Teinpln of Ammon at Kariiak, by the principal Phai^ 
raohs, from the age of Joseph down to the Macedonian conquest ; demonstrating 
how largely the boimds of authentic history have been exteiided in this field of 
inquiry. Mr. C. concludes with reflections upon, aiul proofs of, the utility of such 
a record as this temple supplies for rectifying the errors of historians. 

IIOYAI. ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

This Society has held its Tenth Annual ^be Rooms of the Instita^^ 

tion, Graftoii-street. \Ve subjoin as much report as our limits tvill alloWi 

but not so fully as we could desire ; hov^ever, il is substantially correct as f|r as it 

It states, that the other great assclnations for science and literature in the 
British realm have been founded to combine men of blmiiar pursuits, who would 
thus he afforded an opportunity of mutual improvement, and, through the means of 
their pitldished transactions, of bringing into existence, or saving from oblivion, 
valuable documents, whicli otlterwise might he totally lost to the public. But this 
society, in addition to these high oljjects, offers still nobler field for its exer- 
tions ; though founded to make known the science, antiquities, and literature of the 
East gencmliy, yet India, as the possession of tliis country, has its chief regards. 
Il is the hope of the C^iuncil ui call fox ih the great but almost dormant talents of 
the natives of that extensive i-ountry, by urging that very intellectual race to make 
known the results of tlieir ancient and Heady civilization ; by tliis the Six’iety ba|>es 
to manifest to the philosophical inquirers into human nature the true charactilr of 
this remarkable and interesting people, who have not merely lieeii the authors of 
their own ancient improvement, but w'ho Iiave steadily pre.served, by the force of 
primeval institutions, their sacred language, literature, and laws, in despite of the 
anarchy and misrule that have sprung o\it of the invasions of many barbarous na- 
tions. Tlie ('ouncil feels confident that by }»roposing objects of inquiry to the 
natives, it will obtain information of the highest value, and excite a spirit of inquiry 
amongst them, which, \vhilst it accustoms them to the English language and European 
nations, Avill, at the same time, pr»>ve instiiiclivo to ourselves. By such means it la 
that the Council hope.s to inspire the n.iiives of India with a confidence in their Oivn 
intellectual strength, which shall move them to the proper level their natural 
endowments entitle them to attain. In this endeavour the Council is of opinion 
that the Society is promoting a wj.-?e and patriotic ohjts;t, which is entitled, to the 
cordial support of every well-wisher of Iiis country. 

“ The period has now returned tvheri the Legislature is to consider the best mode 
of maintaining and improving our relations with that empire, which luis been Jic- 
quired by a rare union of valour and prudence, and that the happiness of its inhabi- 
tants may be further ensured by the benevolent wisdom of those to whose bands 
its government shall be inti-usted ; and the Council prays that, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, that country to which so many members of this Society are attained by 
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^ Tto iOaiili meetifig of the proprietors has beOn held to receive the annual report* 
Map^s of Bute and Lord Beiley xvere present. The Archbishop of Cantor^ 
huejp took the chair. The report adverted to the steady snocess which had marked 
tkd'progress of the college, and to the incr|pse of the students. The mtinher Uras 
last year^ The income from the students, from Michnelmas 1831 to 
1832, had been nearly equal to the ex}>enhe8 for the same period. The principal 
topic of interest was the necessity of raising immediate funds for completing the 
river front ; 6331)/. had been already subscribed ; but, according to the4ji||tiinaie of 
Sir K. Smirke, a furtlier sum of BOOO/. would be required. There wei? subscrip* 
tions unpaid to the extent of 13,000/. The committee had used every moans to 
Obtmn payment, but only 685/. had been rcceivtnl. The report was adopted. Tha 
secretary then read tlie balance sheet. The principal items of ex|>enditure were, 
college buildings, iit tings, Blc., 6658/. ; ex|)ent»e on the river front, 3251/.; salaries 
to professors, masters, &c., 5000/. ; ttitiil, 20,516/. 6r. 5^/., leaving a cash halauce of 
07®/* 1B»* dflU ii|dependently of 7000/. in Exchequer bills. Thanks were voted to 
the chalmii^ and the meeting adjourned. 




VARIETIKS. 

MfiropMan Po/i>r.— In 1631 , the Police took up, on various char ges^ 72 , 824 ; 
in 1832 , 77 *^> 43 . In the lonner year there were cnminittod for trial by rnrifristratei., 
2055 ; summarily convicted, 21 . 813 } diM‘hiiri»ed, 24 , 230 ; drunken cases dismisswl, 
when sober, by tlie soperiittenden|(i|^ 3 , 787 > In 18 JJ, the miigistrates committed 
for trial 3 li.i 0 j summarily convicie[|^ 3 , 458 ; discharged, 24 , 727 ; and thedninketi 
easeii^. 4 is ab#e, were 25 , 702 . The iiif^rejwp* in tlie year 18,32 was, 4710 apprehen- 
sions, df which there were, drunken caw, 1815 . It would appear that tictoher 
was the.iinobt droughty '' luoiith of tHI year ( 1632 ), tlie cases amounting to 

2046 , the average being about 2000 j and the luomli in wliich tlie least were, April 
1832 . Of the drunken apprehensions the whole sear, 15 , 41 1 w*‘re men, an 4 10,201 
females— a pnqiort ion of .3 to 2 . The summary convictions for 1832 were princi- 
pally vagrants, 5850 ; ior common assauhs, 3842 ; drunkeune.ss, 3585 ; prostitutes, 
2505 ; disorderly characters, 2 f 77 ; snspuiouv 1511 ; u ill id damage 

1000 ; unlawful poisaebsion of goodh., 833 ; and repnt*'d tlu’cves. 832 ,^ It is highly 
crediutbio to tlie jieace of the luetiopoiis, that iiotn ill, standing all the penny trash 
circuiatad among the lower classes, there w^ere throughout the year hut two charges 
(in March, 1832 ; ofuulawlul u.vsemlilatjes, 

Tsirnpiie — The .summary of an important return, uhieh has been made 

to Parliament re^pi cling the tuin]>ike tru.sl.^ oi the kingdom, gives any tiling but a 
Ootinshiug account.*' .\(voifiing to this si.iuman, the aggregate iimount of 
debt is ijeaily seven nuliioii'. and a hah ; nor tloeb )t appear, under llic present 
tern, likely to become less, l 4 )r while the aggiegate expend lU. re is 1 , 4811 , 568 /., tho 
Income only icaclies 1 , 445 . 281 /-, having an annual delii it of 44 , 276 /. TlicJie lelui ns 
have been referred to a Conmutlee ol the House of Lords, to cx.'mnne them, and 
(Oiisider whether any aher-ition can he made in the law ie.specting turnpike trusts, 
so jis to place tlieli affaiis mi a better footing. 

Keturn of the number of jiersons who received senteme of dealh in the year 1832 , 
and (he numlter U.ereof who were executed, for breaking into u dwidiing-hoiiSH 
and pomtuittiiig larceny thejein, specifying the jdares where the trials and exaou* 
tipna ^»k place: — Number of persons who recjuved sentence of dealh, 583 ; num- 
tor thereof who wine executed, 4 . Places where the trials ond executions touk 
phic# In London, 1 ; in Heading, 3 . 

and Coin . — The returns of the operations at his Majesty** ftiint, foi* 

*^riod of twenty years, clohing with 1828 , show, that during the latter ten )ear« 
|9 to 1828 ) the value of the gold coined was 23 . 683 , 763 /. more than d^iriug th« 
iWhg ten years (1780 to 1800 ), and of the silver coined, 8 , 148 , 195 /. more. It 
P|pMlto 4 l!^’towhat mnnrkable as to the latter metal, that where above nine mil. 
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Tb« largest amount of gold coined was in «nd III# dM 

kigeit was in 1826, when the whole country was suffering under the destmclieii 
•f credit con«e4ue|it upon the eomniercia} and backing panie, whidi grew oui pf the 
follies of 1828. The gold coined in the soooeeding year (1886) n n a a uoaed fe 
5.866,481/. ; and even In 1825, it was as much as 4,580,910/. The mitost wabtf ^ 
of silver coined was in the year 18)9, when it reached 8,45(b2^7A f tmn next in Udi 
standi 1819, with 1,267,272/- Pmin^he six-and-Awenty years preeeding WIJ^ 
the whole value of silver coined did notlnceed 1 641/., exclusively of hanhselbmandi 
Anglicised Spanish dollars. 

The number of quarters of foreign com and meal admitted into eonsumptlffa In 
the Unite^^ingdom, and the amount of duty received tliereon, from the )5t|i of 
July, 1828j%^hen the 9th Geo. IV. c fJO, came inU) operation, are as fotlowii-*- 
Foreign corn, 7i969>405 qrs. — duty, 2 501,718/.; foreign meal and flour, 1,890|549 
owt.«— duty, 182,88^. The quantity imported from our colonies during the same 
period is thus set forth :-<«Col<mial corn, 367,578 qti. — duty, 60,378/. ; cohmial ipeiil 
and flour, 274,210 ewt—fluty, 18,076/. 

British JIferewm.— The north wing, about to he added to the Bry^h Bfnseum, is 
for the purpose of containing the liiirary, many of the books now%eii% deposited 
in the basement story of the old house, and suffering great Injury from the damp^ 
The intended wing '''Hi 8o0 feet its breadth in the centre part 100 feet^ 

and at the two ends 42 feet. Two fa^e rooms will he fitted up for the accommo^s 
d«ition <»f readers, which will contain tables, and afford room for about 259 persons. 
It is calculated tliat nearly 300,000 volumes may be conwniently plium in this 
additional building. The estimated expense is 70,0004^ Sir Robert Smirke haviitg 
funushedtUe iilaiift, 

The ebtinmtes for inisc-elUiiieous services and civil contingencies for 1833-$4|, 
liave been laid befoie the House of Common wiiich we extract the followtng 
items: — Expenses of apecial rnissioiiH — Sir R|||||idair, 5000/.; Sir Stattfar^y^U-^ 
mug, 4500/ ; I^ud William Russell, lo4|/.; liord Durham, fiOflO/. — Mal,jHpD/* 
Expeitseti oonneettd with cboleia moibm| 77264 )3». ; Mr Telford, foiWrlrvey 
lelaiive to supplying ilie metiopohs wnPpure water. 20004; Mr, Babhagv, ta 
assist him 111 (.oiiHti noting a mnciiineior the catcuktion of vaiious tables, 35574 16s. 
Anumg the miaceUaneous services, the sum required for expenditure on public works 
is 101t,Jld4/., showing a decrease oi 71^809/. over the preceding year. ^Ve ore glad 
to obsei've that Buckingham Pulace is altogether umitied. I he principal items arew 
maintenance of public liuildings^id ptilaceH, 50,66 National Gallery, 19,000/.; 
M'indspr Castle, 40,000/ ; KuigStown Harbour, 23,0004 ; British Museum, build- 
ing north wing, 243)004 

Tlie enormous quantity of 2,139,078 tons of coal weie imjwrted into the Port of 
London in 1832. 


A very curious account has been Kiiil liefoie the IIou.se of Commonb, on the 
motion of Mr. Bdiing, of the immlier of pnvon^ to whom a luiif-\ ear’s divuJeud 
was due on the iOth Oit<»ber, 1632, on capital vestid iu the publu funds, distin- 
gnittUiiig the number of those whose dividemls for the lialf*venr did not exceed 5/.« 
104, 50/., 1004, 200/ , 300/, 5004, 1,0<»0/, 2.000/, 3,(t004 6,0004, iind the number 
wlio exceed 5,0004 Tlie totals areas follows; — Nor exweding 54, 87rI76; I04» 
44,<W6; 50/, 96,305; 100/, 25,641; 200/, 14,701; 300/, 4,405; 500/., 2,807 5 
1,000/, 1,367; 2,0004, 417; 3,000/, 75, 4,0004, 30; 5 00(V., 14; above 
5,0004, 46. 


The total quantity of lead and lead ore exported from the United Kingdom in 
the year ending 5ih January, 1033, was 13^896 tons, 3cwt, 3 qrs. 611hs. Tlia 
quantity of foreign hops imported into Great Britain, during the same period, was 
50,11311)8. ^ # 


The total quantity of silk imported into this country, from the 5th of Jauxary^ 
1832, to the .'ith January, 1833, amounted to 4,224;897 lbs., and the duty reoeipw 
thereon to 66,3004 125. 5d. 

% 

The tobacco imported into the l/uifed Kingdom for the year 1832, and entered 
for home consumption, amounted to 2o,3l3,6l5lbs., the duty to 3,090,270/. 8*. 8d. 

Two-Headcil AJaaAe.— A very fine specimen of this remarkable snake (the Ain-» 





iutt jttit fiettn wenented to the Som^ 2dologie&l Gardens by T. 
lOiii'iiftq. The tall of tms atilmal Jt r^aidtafaly obtuMe, and so nearly teseoimOs 
- tliO head ^t it ea^nires a close inspection to disting^isb one extremity from the 
'Otdiev) their hein^ enabled to crawl with almost e^ua! ease andtjnioV 

ntdis Imblmildt as they can foierarde, gave rise to the popular erralr* which has Inse# 
hej^MadM all the marvellous writers on natural history, that thhl snaho really 
iMMMatt wo heads. It was brought from India ; is nearly four feet long and ftpe 
hWhos in drCumference, destitnte of scales ; hns a smooth cylindrical body, of nearly 
. klirougliotit ; it hi of h light chestnut colour, and believed to be inncocious, 

ds no poisonous fangs are found in the upp^ jaw. 

A parUamentary return of the number of prisoners confined for debt in Knglaiid 
and Wales in the year ending at Ulichaelmas, 11132, has just been published, to- 
gether with a return of the number of commitments for offences aguiniC the^tue 
laws during the same period. We collect from this return that the total numlter 
of debtors imprisoned was 16,(J27i whom not less than 10.830 were maintained 
principally by allowances from the counties and towns where they were confined. 
Theimml>er of debtor's committed to the Fleet Prison between Sept. 20, 1831, and 
,l)Opt. 29, 1832, was (ilo, and the nnmirer discharged 822; the mimlrer committed 
W the K.ing'8 llench within the same time was 047, and 1801*0 were discharged 088* 
The Dumhgr c#debtorR confined in llorsemimgor'lane Gaol was 1,30.0 ; in Wlkite* 

' * mross-street Prison, 3,084 ; in Tolhillfieldi. Pribon, 533 ; S<nithwark, 310; in Liver- 
pool, 1,034; and in York (yastle, 512. number of prisoners committed for 

offences against the Game Laws amountedW2,8.'}0 ; the gi'eate&li%) umber cummit- 
ied to any one gaol was to that of Oxford, in which 151 offenders were confined 
during till year ending Michaelmas last* 

* jA return of the population of the several provinces in Ireland, as emimenite<] 
*111 1831, has been laid before the House of Commons, which gives the allowing 


jimm&ry : 


Muruiter 
rister . 
ConDSu^’ht 

Total 


•aj' 


'I 


Popul *tion. 
L».2!W, )28 


The following statements, as connei'tpd with the Irish Church Bill, have been, 
by his Majesty's command, laid ladore the IIouvi* Commons, vi* i— An account 
of the, gross ammint and expenditure of all ecclesiastical corporaiioiis in Ireland, also 
an Ac&uut of the economy estates helonging to il^uthedral churches in Ireland 

bLUUARl. 


Fcclesiastlcal CoirposiOon. 
I>«au8 nnti Chapters 
Vicars* Churai Eitutea 
miner Canunnes 
Eciwiomy Estates • 


Oru^s It.cor.te. I'lrpendftQre. 

. 1/7 Jt2,t;06 2 0 

. 1 r>4 .. u 54 

. 7*U 4 j:i .. i7 15 4{ 

. r.;ip) 14 .. 7,4iMJ 9 34 


je2.'60f> 1 11 i:jl,400 7 44 

It appears that there are 1,458 benefices in all Irehuifl ; of these 485 are of the 
yearly value of from ,30/. to 200/. ; there are 102 from 1000/. to 2,800/., and one 
only in the county of IMwn of 2800/. 

The number of British and foreign vessels, with tlieir amount in tonnage, which ^ 
cleared at the Custom-liouse, London, tor ports in Holland, from the 1st of January, 
1832, to the Gth of Novemler, 1832, areas follow ;--^itisli, 218 ships; 25,319 
tons. Foreign, 117 ships; 18,343 tons, A similar account from the 8th of Nt>- 
veiiil)er, 1832, to 25th April, 1833, during the continuance of tJie embargo, 
presents the following result; — British ships and tonnage, none. Foreign, 84 
ihips; 9,885 tons. 

The quantity of foreign svine entered for home consnmptitm in the year ending 
Jlh Janmiry, 1833, was 8,178,328 imperiHl galioms, on which xvas jiaid dttty 
to 1,715,812/. 
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FOREIGN VAIUETIES. 


A magnificent undertaking u in contemplatimi kf die French 
formation of a grand line of iron raUwaya front Pniqiii to IUiiien« HavveT X^yonSv mA 
Marseille^. The gorernmeut have, with thia inteuty already demndfid niwiteC 
twenty thoutand pounds for the preliminary sunreyi* This ia fMrt dif y<a vsot# 
four millions sterling just taken for the oompletion of puh)io edmea and hmm^ 
ments, canals and military roads, in ^ Veiidde. Aitiongat the feimr wo W 
finishing of the triumphal arch De l’£lmlei 88,000/. ; the Church of <tha Magdala|i| 
112,000/.; the Pantheon, (50,000/.; the Museum of Natural History, 00,(KKl/*t 
new buildings for the Grande Bibliotbcque, 240, 000/^ Royal St^dbl of the Fine 
Arts, 70,000/. ; Cathedral of St. Db^is, (50,000/. ; and Deaf and l>omh AtyltttD, 
8 , 000 /. 

A new mineral has recently been discovered in the island of Corsica; it OQntidna 
particles of gold, and some vases tliat have been made of it, from the brillianoy of 
their polish and the beauty of their colours, resemble enamel. 


From the Melanges sur les Laiigues, Dialectes, et Patois,” lately publifihed in 
Pans, it appears that the French is spoken by 20,000,000 of inhabitants, and hi ^ 
more than 70 dialec'ts. Of the remaining population, 1, 400, OOQ^ speak German, 
1,050,000 Celtic, 188,000 the Basque, as many the Italian, and 177iOOO the 
klemisb. 

The found atiiiivstone of the first Protestant Episcopal church ever built in Parjli « 
was laid on Tuesday, in the ground bought for that purpose in the me d'Aguesseast, 
Faubourg St. Honoif*, by the Right Reverend Bishop Luscombe. Sd#ral of til# 
French Protestant pustois, and a large number from the departments, assesqbled in ' 
Paris to attend the auiuversary of the French Protestant Bible Siiciety, itoio 
present. 

There has lately Iwen discovcre<l at Athens a very fine ancien^ statue, supposed^ 
to be that of Theseus. It is naked, of ^the sal® sir^j as the Apollo Bekeder^of th# 
purest marble, and of highly finished Mnprkmanship The head hadwen imred, 
but u as found at a shot t distance from^Me tnirik. A temple, thiec colthitns of 
wlucU are siill htiindiiig, has been dibcodm^d on what is supposed to be site of 
the ancient city. 

'The following is a table of the population of St. Petersburg in 

18J2i— 

Maleo 2^4,468 

Femalea « . ^ • . . . • . R)i,900 


Among them are — 


449.368 


F( ( loaissliC'^ . » # • . . . 2,168 

Nublca .... 34,079 

holfhcra . 39,437 

Merchants . • 10,628 

Artisans , • . . . * . . . .24,1/9 

C'iUrens . . 36,73J 

Of the middle class 60,366 

Poiclgners ol various cotidltiuDS, with iheevception of mer- 
chants and artisans 7,199 

domestic servants ,..••••• 91,600 

Peasatils 197»8a6 

Inhabitants of Ochta 3i368 


Lirths, Males ft, 198 i 

Females^ 4,969 > 


10,167 


DeatlH, by various diseases, Males • * • 11,032^ 

Females . . . 5,930 1 16,937 

by accidcut ..... 675 ) <* 

Kacesa of deaths ......... G,768 

This great excess of deaths is not to be ascribed to the insalubrity of the 
but to the disproportion between the number of the sexes. The male popti^blioit 
being neaily double that ut the female, the number of families is, of cWrse, not 
propouiondte to the grosi amount ot the population; accoidingly, the excess of 
deaths is iuuiid in the males, and ought to be deducted. 


/K/tf VOI.. XXXMIl. NO. Cb. 
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EURAL ECONOMY. 

Man/igmeM JETeei.— There k no brahch of rnral econoxpy which might he 
etmnded wlHi ^nmiter profits J?i the economical arrangpemetits, or prove of more ad- 
vanthg^i em^ying the leisure hours of our labouring rural population, than bee 
management. It is, therefore, with pleasuriif that'* we call^the attention of our 
rcMdem to ^me most important resuksf developed in a system established by Mr. 

a practical >tpiaria#of Lincolnshire, which are not the less interesting 
because system is founded upon peculiarities in^ the haluts and economy of this 
industrious insect, which had previously eluded the rese^hes of the most inde- 
fatigable inquiry into its iptural history. 

Mr. Nutt's syUbm is termed appropriately, ^^umanity to Honey Bees,*’ became 
one of the greatest improvements of his method of maTiagement is that of obtaining 
the contents of the hive without destroying the lives of its industrious occupants, 
whilst^ by the ingenious plan which he has adopted of enlarging the capacity of the 
hive, and the depository of the labours of the bees, the parent stock is continually 
replenishing itself. Some idea may be formed of the superior productiveness of the 
present system, as it is stated hg Mr. Nutt, that one year's product of one stock 
"gave an amount of 295lbs. of honey of the purest quality. 

The principal feature of the present system is to leave the parent stock, or, as 
Mr. Nutt calls it, the seat of nature of the hive,” untouched. AVhen this iS 
£lledjvith its pure and treasured sweets, and the contents of wliich are to be pre- 
served sacred for tlie use of the stock, to obviate the necessity of sWarniing, which 
is occasioned by want of space for continuing the labours of the bees, Mr. Nutt 
.places fresh receptacles or collateral boxes against the sides of the hive, and a com- 
munication being established by connecting apertures, the bees, finding fresh room; 
increase their labours. To these hives are ingeniously adapted ventilators, for the 
pui^ose of securing a free ventilation and uniform tempi^^rature to the hive, the 
necessity of which is indicated by a thermometer. These ventilators are connected 
# with a point, which eluded the attention of all other inquinws into the natural his- 
tory of the bee, the temperature of the working hive.'* Lnfler ordinary circum- 
stances thi.s point is 80°; the rise of the thermometer to 90° indicates the necessitv 
of recourse to ventilation. When the thermometer suddenly rises to 120° or 180 , 
this implies that the hive is full, and indicates the necessity of providing a fresh 
receptacle, and which is done by placing another box on tfie opposite side of the 
parent hive. In order to remove the bees back to their parent stock, further re- 
course must be had to the action of the ventilator, by which the internal heat of 
the hive may be reduced to the external temperature, when the bees, recoiling from 
this cooling point, the connexion between the two may be closed, and the box re- 
moved without endangering the existence of a single laliourer. It will at once be 
seen by those conversant with the usual system of bee management, how far 
superior is the present to all other modes of piling, driving, &.C., dictated by a 
humane desire of preserving the lives of the industrious labourers. The honey and 
wax thus obtained are of a most superior deacriptiou. 

Amongst various other interesting facts connejited wdtli the natural history of 
the bee, Mr. Nutt has discovered that it is not a joung queen bee who emigrates 
with the colony from a hive during the swarm, but that it is the original sovereign 
of the hive, and when the labour of the bees who remain is directed vivify a 
sovereign chrysalis, but which, when the necessity for swarming is removed, i.H 
ejected in that inanimate form from the hive. 

Mr. Nutt has recently published a work illustrative of his system, tinder the 
title of “ Humanity to Honey Bees,” which is replete with the most valuable and 
varied practical information, and is well worthy the atttenjyum of all those interested 
in rural econony, or in promoting the comforts of our rural population. His hives, 
with specimens of the products, are, we understand, placed lor exhibition in the 
Museum of NationayVIauufactures. ^ 

Oft protecting ihe Blossoms of IVall PruitWreei from Frost j bleak Wmdsy 8^c. — As 
Boon as, the blossoms show the least inclination to burst or unfold, poles are placed 
upright, five feet apart, and two feet frdtn the bottom of the wall, sunk a little in 
the border, and the top fitting under the coping. Then having’ a quantity of hay 
or straw bauds well twisted to any conl^ient length, commence nailing the first 
bund to the top of every pole, the second band being ten inches from the first in the 
Btillde parallel direction, and^ so proceed until within two feet of the ground. — Only 
two seasons* trial of this simple protection has convinced me, together with some 
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of ray neighbours^ that it is as edeotual^ae imy kind ol nettiitg, oomxnonly nittd ft/t 
thepui'pose; and should the green £y (Aphis), make its appeaimieg^ it li eaUly 
annihilated, by using a fejy gallons of tobeoco>^f# with a oommonjfirto syd^W 
Two or three' dressings all su^eient. About^ the sediKOId week in miiyf when 
bands are thoroughly dj*y, 'tal|^ off /fverf other of th^ *fit e fSw days el&^ 
dear the whole of them away^ and fold theixMiI|J if the^ &elt«pt dry they willdl^t 
for three seasons 5 the poles, put under thipi sned, wfft laaa for Btnnhar^ijl 

years. The nails used are garden nails, which when dmm nanj^ be u#d agMn t(m 
summer nailing. — M. R, Ifiort, Register. • * 

New Process of extract^ Cream^^li is con8idered'^a||^at objaq^y the formeri 
to extract from milk the greatest quantity of cream in the least ip||ible ipaoe <ff 
time. To effect the separation of cream from semm, which chemists supposeHO. 
be combined merely in a state of mechanical mixture, It is well known, py those 
conversant in dairy managedlent, that some metallic substances more readi]3ract 
than others, and it is notorious that, in almost all the great dairies, the milk is 
suffered to stand in lead, copper, or brass vessels, in which a larger quantity of 
cream is thrown up, than in either wooden or earthen ||inB. As the dairy-man obtains 
additional profit, in proportion to the quantity of cream which is thrown up, so it 
is to his interest to keep it in these vessels as long as he can until the whole of the 
cream is separated, by which additional standing it often acidifies, and will con- 
sequently dissolve the metal with greater facility. With respect to the lead t|^^ 
up in solution in the cream, sufficient instances of its noxious effects have ttMn 
planted out hy Mr. Parkes in his chemical essays. Mr. Booth, who has resumed 
the subject of inquiry, has proved that in a very great variety of cases, which have 
come before his notice, not only lead but even copper sometimes exists to a con- 
siderable extent in butter. May not the conflicting opinions of medical writera 
respecting the wliolesomUriess or im wholesomeness of butter have been founded upott 
observations of its purity, or accidental or mischievous contaminations collected 
from vessels used in the process of making it ? It would appear that, although new 
to this cotintry, the practice has for some time been adopted in America, of intro- 
ducing spelter into the milk for the purpose of facilitating the separation of the cream, 
and with much advantage and success ; but more latterly the application of zinc 
vessels to the ]nl^po^e of extracting cream has produced results to an extent hitherto 
unattainahlc, wliilst none of the serious effects before described can arise from the 
use of this metal. A very ingenious iqiparatus has been constructed for this pur- 
jiose by Mr. Keyser, who lias brought the manufacture of articles from malleable 
zinc to a high degree of perfection, one of wdiicli is deposited for exhibition at the 
JVatioiial Gallery of Practical Science, and in which vessel, the separation of the 
cream is still further facilitated hy the application of heat, by which means it is 
that the celebrated clotted Devonshiie cream is procured. Into the basin contain- 
ing the milk is introduced a ))late of perforated zinc, the area of which is equal to 
the bottom of the basin ; in the course of a few hours, all the cream will have been 
separated, and will be of that ( onsistence, that it may be lifted off by the fingers 
and thumb. In these vessels, the increase of the quantity of cream is 12^ per cent., 
and of the butter upw’ards of 1 1 per cent. The advantages are not, however, 
limited to this increase of quantity, as, in this process, ten or fifteen minutes churn- 
ing is aufficieiS^t to make butter, Avhich, in the ordinary proceSvS, requires ninety 
minutes, whilst a butter similar to that prepared in Devonshire may be made simply 
by the brisk agitation of the cream without recourse to a churn. It may be oh- 
tserved that analysfti proves the serum of milk, which has been submitted to this 
process, is more or less impregnated with the soluble salts of zinc, and whidi, from 
their emetic and astringeiitjguality in a state of moderate concentration, mightjie 
considered noxious, if introffficed into the animal economy, but is equally fitted for 
the support of pigs, who tliiive and grow rapidly fat upon it. 


Man 'ijacii^re of MetafhclRiUtna 
file rarisare to^emadiriis T!ie^*W!w^ 
latter shall be fastened, as usual, into masses 
secured into these chains, as at present. 

But, for farther security, that pait of th( 


r Rait-Ro ads. — In this improvement 
lilrtfiBSs as they now are. Th# 
fof stone or wood, and the rail to be 

jail which sits in the chain, and fiti 
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j fs to Lave a lattg 
penetrate deep into the 
^ The bolt which 

|e^JaiNtn4#t|^(hU ^elpeimleul^r rod. 

chaltm HF ^^teniti^ ia the rail, is to be 

*zhjMt |hMnds of two nodft) fhe other ends of svhich 

by tl^^erpdl^eular rod^ 


of the rail ; thus the rail is £xed 
far ^ r^ards it^end, and it is kept down 


la the *mid2%4i7 these dfagVDnal rodsi^which rise at t^ir junction with the rail, 
iad dip at ^cH^d to th^hains wher^o th^are secidV- 
, It is ^so n8|sssary to Mep the two itailaMf^e road- in their true position^ with 
ftj^rd to eadht>ther, and this is effected bynorizontal rods of the same material 
'^WiCh the other, capable of bcarinpf the sdhie weight and sustaining a similar force ; 
andsthe^ are secured to the rail at the braces, that where the junction of the 
diagonal rod with the rails is formed, and so passed from the brace on tMs side of the 
road, to the biace on thatf binding the two rails together; oi, the ends may he 
secured to the opposite chains with the\ same effect. The whole of these biaces, 
chains, bolts, and rods, foiiArhat is called a compound rail-ioad ; and though, in 
thariirst instance, increasing the cost, ye|:, as they prevent the necessity ol repair, 
and greatly add to the security, durability, and utility of the road, the suggestioii is 
‘ nportaiit one. 

Md L — III this mill both the^stones are made to revolve, hut the upper 
one rS^ives us motion from that of the lower, in a way to he presently described. 

The lower stone is fixed firmly upon ai'ertical shaft, which is made to revolve by 
the application of any suitable power, ahd with any required speed. The upper 
Stone IS made smaller than the lower, say oue^filth less in diameter, and it is placed 
ao as not to be concentric with it ; it may, ior exniiqile, #)e so situated, that the 
peripheries of the two stones will coincide on one side, whilst on the opposite side 
one-fifth of the diameter of the lower stoni will be esposei 

The upper stone is kept in its place, anil its pressure legnlated by means of a 
screw passing through a beam above it, ihe point of which bears upon a biidge- 

{ liece in the middle oi the eye. It will he at once evident that the revolution of the 
ower Slone will give a slower and peculiar^tevoliition tft the upper. A hopper is to 
lise above the eye of the upper stone, and other ie<iuibitc appendage's aie em- 
ployed. 

Metal may, in some cases, be employed instead of the stones for grinding. 

Mntfifiu'iur^nf Fi r^^grat es . — Ijlns improvement consists in a chamber 
being made atllie backoT the stov^e^ or guate, either in the latter or in tlie brnk 
fine, either as a part of the flat back ol tlJb ihiinney, or as the lower portion ot a 
distinct tube of iron, or fire-bricks. Int^ this chamber the moke and flame may 
be admitted at pleasure; and if there be/a distinct tube, the air oi the room may 
be made to pass ireely between it and thaMiack wall ol the chimney, uod Mr^quire 
heat ior the diffusion ol a genial teniper«uure throughout the 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The topic of AlUabsorblnf^ intereht in the rom- 
merclal world, ut the present moment, almost 
to the exclusion of the great qucHtirns ot the 
repti^wal of the Charters of the Ba-ik aud Cast 
India Company, is the Lonsiderailon of the 
plans Iti contenipLaiion by the Government 
for tffecthig the emanci nation of the slave 


moral work, the means by which it is to be 
brought about, involving, ns they do, the in- 
terests of a large and powerful-body on the 
one hand, d^anding compensation for the 
sacrihees tli^ are called upon to make , and, 
on the other, the remonstianccs of an ovei- 
taxed people ag.unst an increaRc of the public 


|iopu1aUon of our llltbst India Colonies. Th<||||||^ burthens lor the pm pose of buying an act of 
•ig^rtors of Negro freedom have, at length, justice, present difluulties of no ordinary cha- 

*Ew £^ ulate themsclve^Pt^at Uie princi ple for lacter; and it need extilc no surpiise that 

vdpEnibey have so z^Nously ^iUendII*lll’|''W'iw '»Mi<]iiiiiM8ters, in cndcavouiing to steer a middle 
lonfer a matter in discussion ; that eman^pa- course, have given satistactlon to neither party, 

tion must take pliue is admitted on all hi)iaijyi|t|^ I|^anwhilc, the impulse given to speculation 

the contest is now limited to the eondiwns in the market for Colonial produce, by the 

upon which It is to be granted But, howiver uncertainty m to what may be the immediate 

gratifying it may be to the philanthropiil to effect of these measures upon the further siip- 

contemplate the consumuiation of this flifeat ply of those commodities, still maintains the 
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ince in priepa which ho* lat^l^Ukep pW# vV-ijJl^rptvI.j ij^TC»i^Sif ^ourbop OlaftiF ,wm 
which 1» nowstfll furthw *> \ 


advance in priepa which ho* lat^l^iakep pkMje# vV-iJJl^rptvI.j ^D 

and which 1» now stflf furthw 
the prospect of d renewed tnUt<5ltoM^ 

Holland and DelgiuiiVt and «bV tb* ', i 

opinion that the Contlni^ntbl 
no meauB overstocked with this dq|j|ri!ft|lb|bjNi|^d 
goods. 't . # ^ 

The advance upon Britl8hrPloi|taHonlSi%»rtr|,. t ife dgo^j 

during the months is fVoin 2«. to 3i||« and la way.^'879*lbiP^^ 
reniUlyacquie^cedin by th^foeeri^, ouHt has 4 j^ 4 th, at thjr'^fbtlowlij^pi ^ 
wholly excluded the refinerfjfcom the^ih^ket. ^T^Jd.to gooff fhlr td^pib«l» 5|iC A 

A parcel of Barbudoes, of good to fine fi|j(|y|y't small pBrdhV||| ManUli^^jbirffugh^^ldl 
w’ent off freely, by public uucldon, laicWSk, The price* Indigii ^ still jpaintaioed 
at 54$. to 5Sf, 6(/. xl^e present stock exceeds rather by speculativfrjfurdlhaea tua by any 

that of the corre'^ ponding date of last year by Inimediate demand elt^r at.home or abro^^ 
upwards of 3,0(K) hhtls. # It still commands an^advance of fid. pcjji^b. on 

Considerable purchases have been made of last sale’s prices. In Dye-woods little to no- 

Huuntius Sugar, on speculation, at an advance tice,«xcept In the article of Fustic, whfbh is 

of Is. to Is G'i. on last month’s prices. By scarce, and' consequently rising in value. 

pul 41 c auction, on the 94lh, .'),S75 bags sold The ai^gjj^ant supply of Grain, at Mark-lane* 
steadily, brown 46«. to 50.«., and yellow .'ll r. to and the Wntinued tine weather, render the 

Tjov. fir/, per cwt. The stock in warehouse Is market dull, and contlnne to depress thtiprices 

very large, —exceeding by upwards of 50,000 all farming produce. ^ 

bags that of last year. The settling day (the 22d) passed o&gdtb. 

Foi Bengal .‘Augurs an advance of Is. Crf. on out the announcement of a single d^UpcT; 

last safe’s prices is demanded, and, in some the fluctuations were not consldertnl^ the 

Inst.iTiees, has been compiled with. The Coin. greatest variation not exceeding U per cent. ; 

panyhas declared H, 309 bags for sale on the the lowest price subsequent to the former ac- , 
90th inst. count was 86^, and the highest Bbfl. Since 

In Foreign Sugar there has been very little that date there has been a decided imprOf*- 

dolng i the holders roqulriitg an Increased ment in almost every description of pbbl!<f1|0- 

price, which thrre Is no^lsposition to give. curity, both domestic and foreign, owing, in ')* 

A parcel of tine yellow Havannah brought great degree, to the prospect of a renewal of 

lately Sas. (id.; and some small lots of White amicable relations with Holland. 

Brazil have gone off at 29$, to 27$. , The closing prices of the 25th are subjoined. 

The business nl the llelinerg is in a lament- British funds. 

«l.le.l«Uofil.p.e...oiii thrit-fourlhs of lUe Three per Cent. ConsoU, 89 one-eighth, 
puns in I,ondo,i being miemployeii, and the dm,, f„ Account, 89 one-fourth, three- 
prices offeretl by the ex.porler not ixleqiiate to oighths-Three percent. Reduced, 88 one- 
tlie iiKTeiiic in the puce of Ibe row inuteriai. one-foiuth.-Thrce and a Half per 

The purchases arc, therefore, cunlined to the Cent. Reduced, 95 three-eighths, Ave-eightbe. 
wants of home-cmyinipiiou i but, m lhat Three and a Half per Cent, 9« one- 

ctiannel, they have been o lerably ,hre.-fo..rth,.-Four per Cent. (18261, 

How large inn,, .s to. sh.ip.ng are., noted at three-elghths, one-half.-Indla Stock, 

()i'8 Ud. to (jl.s. } goOil, (51$. (irf. to 02$.; fine , ». .e- o v ia* 

crashed loaves. iXh. to 51*. ttd. i nf,,” ^ ’I””*, rif' 

The speculat.ve demand lor roffee having 51. 52.-Ind la Bond,. 30. . 

somewhat subsided, the transactions have ■‘2-IrO-g-Annu.lles, 19 onc-sialeenth, one- 
lately been Incoufiiderubio ; but the holders ® 

are not disposed to jclax in pile e. The qnuii- foukion funds. 

lity brought Iq auclion liiUly has been small, Belgian Loan, 88 three-fourths, 9 one-fourth* 

and the following prices neie realized: — Ja- —Brazilian Five per Cent. 70 three- fourths, 

muica, ordinary, including tiiage, 72$ to 82i ; 1 onc-fourth.— Chilian, 20, 21— Colombian 

good and line orduiury, Gd. to 88$. fid. j low ( 1824), Six per Cent. 17 three-fourths, 18 one- 

miadiing, 90$. to 92$. ; good middling, Lp4$. to fourth— Dunish Three per Cent, 73 one-half, 

108$ (Id ; Beibice, hue oi dinary, 88$, to 89$. ; 74.— Dutch Two and a Half ])er Cent. 4fione- 

for at. l^omingo 58, s. is usKcd and 57$. offered ; fourth, one-half. — Dutch Five per Cent. 88 onc- 

Brarll is quoted ut 52$. Gd. to 54$ ; Ceylon, fourth, one-half.— Greek Five per Cent. 3fi 

good ordinary, Grf to 57*fe(5d. one^half, 37 one-half.— Mexican Six per Cent. 

I II Cocoa, very liltie businvas is doing, and u I one- half, 35 — Portuguese Five per Cent. 59 
reduction of 2 n. per cwf . has taken place. Bra- one-half, CO one-half.— PoTtuguese New Loan, 
zil of fair nnality sold by public tiucUoii ^ one-eighth, 1 seven-elghtha, discount.— Ru»- 

J9$ to 20$ wm sian Five per Cent. l<%8onc.half, 101. — SpanUh 

Fur Spiccsgcncrally there is n good dcnintST «»e-f«U^. 

and with ndvanciiig prices ; — Mace, 0$. to 7$. 8HARHS. 

per lb.; Nutmegs, good, 5$. to 5s. 4d.; infe> Angto-Mexlcan Mines, U 10, 12 Id.-^tfntted 
ri or, 4$. fid. tu5$. ; Popper, by auction, half ditto, U, 11 ID. — Colombian Mines, ^ 9.— 0*1 
heavy, 'Aid., heavy, Sgd. to i\d. per lb. ; Oaasia Monte, JiS, 29, — Brazil, 6fi, 67.— Bolauoa, 130, 

Ljgnca, fair to good quality, 72a, to 758. fid. 14(». 


g6(^ • 

good Mr tfif^pbd, A 
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BA^JKKUPTS, 

^tOM APJUL 19, 1833, JO J*AY 24, 1833, inclusjvb.'^ 


P,Wrr<?ALK 

JVPAKlr^^ ^R^cfrhfthe, ship- 
cvnni^r. ^ iVhItechspel.'iflass. ^ 

; •^. IfitiffDEnsON, WaUin^o^ 
l)n«A4iaper. T RiCE.^B 
^mpCAn, tn Afotf. B E MwTT, Horsley. ' 
iGlQueASterilliire, flock inerchant. T. P. ME1>- 
,'WXH* Ilteftlehihry, Worcestersblte, dealer. 

HaLl[iTN<3 WORTH, Kingj|^n^ipon.HuII. 
•IHp'hroker. 41. BRIGG^v Tiecds, glne- 
moniifaclurer. ^ J. SUTHERLAND, Liver- 
'pool, coppersmith. C. BUCKLE, Barnard 
Costlj^ Durham, grocer. 

April 23.— N. PYNE, Soho Wharf, Padding- 
ton, conl-merchant. J. DUFF, Manor. house. 
East India Dock-road, victualler. J AN- 
SON, Three Kinedoins, Harp-liMpjly licensed 
irictualler. T WOOD. Cheltenham, nphol- 
•terer. R. WUrnWRD, Cheltenham, hat- 
ter, N. NOllCLIFFE, Liscard, Cheshire, 
hot^eeper. 

aS 26— .T. CRAWLEY, Ox ford -street, 
linen^raper. T. ARRER, Horseferry-road, 
builder. H. NEW ALL, St John's Wood- 
terrace, jeweller. J. S. DIGATM), Goswell- 
Btreet road, jeweller. J li.COURTHOPE, 
Regent-street, painter. J. GILBERT, Coln- 
brook, Buckiuphamshire, funner. J. MIL- 
LINGEN, Wells-street, Hackney-road, jewel- 
ler. H. NEWARK and J. TOMS, Wood- 
street, riband-manufacturers. 

April 30 —J. F TAYLOR. Great St. Helen’s, 
Blshopsgate street, wine-merchant. J. M. 
ROBERTS, Villlers- street, Strand, co])per- 
plate printer E. BURTON and J T. WIN- 
TERBOTTOM, Manchester, wine-mcrchants. 

A. NORTON, Bulstrode-street, Manclie»<ttT- 
square, cabitlltt-maker. T. and W, MIL- 
LINGTON, Y'ork, curriers. D. MAR- 
FLEET, Whitechapel-rond, draper. W^. 
BADGER, Merthyr Tydvil, general shop- 
keeper. 

May 3.— G. B. JOHNSON, High-street, 
Wapping, corn-merchant. J.C. PELHAM, 
Shad-Thames, wharfinger. W. G, bTUB- 
LEY, Castle-street, Southwark, hat-manufac- 
turer. H. PEACOCK, Lealhcr-lane, dea'er 
In potatoes. F. CaTES, BrydgtB-slreet, 
hotel-keeper. W. MOORS, Liulworth, Der- 
byshire, cotton-manufacturer. E. BADGER, 
Merthyr 'Pydvill, currier. P. MASSEY, 
Longsight, Manchester, coach proprietor. J. 
ROBINSON, Cockermouth, Cunibe<land. 
woollen-manufacturer. 

May 7. — J. SAUNDERS, Abergavenny, nur- 
aery apd seedsman. W. DICKINSON, 
Ewer-street, Southwark, plaster-manufac- 
turer. W. Lee, Heniietta-sticct, commis- 
sion-agent. R. JONES, Bridge street, South- 
wark, hat leather and lining cutter. T. 
ROIJTm^DGE, Shrewsbury, scrivener. ' J. 
RADCLIFFE, Stockport, Cheshire, cottoii- 
spiuner.;. J. MARSTON, Market-Kuhcn, 
Lilhcolnsbirc, surgeon. E. ROBERT, Tyny 
Coed, Carnarvonshire, pig-drover S. and 
Jt MARTIN, Cheltenham, silversmiths, W* 


LeweB, Sussex, watchmaker. W. 
bridge, jun. and J. STANDRING, Man- 
c))|stet, (|jpbdt-merchants. 

G. HUNTER, Bury street, St. 
Janfesi'n, wine-merchant. W. THIRKELL, 
Canal Jj^-ewery. Neate-street, Surrey, brewer, 
J. QUAAITERMaN, Wunstead, Essex, cosch- 
biillder. W.j|40LLEV, Kithmond, Surrey, 
sadijff. W. BARTON, Newington- cause- 
Wly, cabinet-maker. S. COLEMAN, Tot- 
tenham, nurs>ery-woman. J. S. HEYWOOD 
and W C. HARRISON, Greenwich, grocers. 
A. DAV1K.S/ Toil-end, Staffordshire, iron- 
founder. J. and W. SHILSTON, Plymouth, 
Devonshire, fship-builders. S. S^JOCKER, 
Bilstol. victualler. O. RYLAND, Birming- 
ham, drysulter. S. SCnOFIFILD, Oldham, 
Lancashire, grocer J. C. DUNN, Chatteris, 
Isle of Ely. Oambridgesliire, common brewer. 

S. SPAFFOIU), Salford, Manchester, corn- 
miller. 

May 11. — W. CARR, Bnrtholomew-place, 
Bai (holomeW-close, timber-merchant. J. 

GROfOCK, Woolwich, currier. J. GREEN- 
ACRE, Old Keiil-road, grocer. B. VER- 
RINDKIl, Davies-sirect, Berkeley-square, 
coal merchant. J. DREW, Manchester, 
Buctioneei. R. COTTON and J. REAM, 
Oieston, Devonshrt'e, quarrymen, 

M.ayir.-G. LIVEIMDOE, Great Dover- 
stroet, Southw'ork, coach-maker. P. BAR- 
RAT F, New Bond-street, jeweller. H. 

l^^AN, Fore street, Ciipjilegate, cheesemou- 
gei. J. ItIMMER, Liverpool, iroumonge*', 

T. RANSFORJ), Bristol, hat-mnnufacturcr. 
W. 11. RObS, OUHiam. Lanciuhire, iltuggist. 
.T. and G. JONES, Tywyn, (’arnarvonshlre, 
cattlc-deulei s. K. BELL, Cami'ridge, grocer. 
J. T. PARKER, (Jambrulgc, broker, J. C. 
PJiATT, Shfdield, printer. 1. HARTLEY, 
Emley-pnrlc, York'*)ure, fancy cloth-manu- 
faoiurer. 

May2l. — J- II.\GGAR, Brighton-place, Brix- 
ton road, oili.ian. W. HIBIIURD, Egham, 
Surrey, saddler. 8, ALMOSNINO, Bevts 
Maiks dealer in feathers. E.W. BISHOP, 
Ber’ijond-iey-street, victualler. J. B. A. 
JOUB,|jfKT Kegciit-sireet, ujiholsterer. A. 
LKE, Suney i.trce(, Strand, music-seller. J. 
MONKHOUSE, Bagiiigge-wells Tavern, St. 
Pancras, victualler. M H. BO I'lBOL, Soho- 
square, oslnch-fcathf’r-manufacturer. J. 
FOSTER, Liverpool, printer. J, W. GIB- 
BINS, Heretord, perfumer. 

May2L-.I. G. C. CHAMBERLAIN. Marl- 
borough-road, Chelsea, grocer. J PALMER, 
l^mpton-hlreet, Walworth, hsh-sauce-maim- 
MMurer G. IIOSS, Si. Mary-axe, grocer. 

OHO GOOD, New Church.street,LibSOii- 
grove, vitiuuller. J. E. WATSON, Buck- 
iersbury, merchant. J. HOLMAN, Hoxtoii 
Old Town, calenderer. S, H. A. MARSH, 
Bribtol, music-seller. J. WINTER, Sloke- 
under-Hamdoij, Somersetshire, glove-mauu- 
facturer. 
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April 22. — Lord SiifB^ld having moved for a copy of the tnentotiel ^l^09eulc(|l ^ 
the Ministers, for his M^esty, hy the deputies who haw c^jme to Loudtailfiil^m dill* 
ferent parts of the kingdom to repfesent the views of tneir distric#and neighbettr’* 
hoods on the subject of negro slavery, — Earl Grey said he had po objection, indivi- 
dually, to the motion, hut he believed it was not usual thus to move fof ctmies Of 
addresses to his Majesty. — Lord Rosslyn could see no benefit in acquiescing in the 
motion, as the memorial must have already been published. — Lord Suifield replied 
that it had not. — Lord Ellcnborougli observed that he did not perceive the necessity 
of producing and printing an cjr-partp statement : if i^jvere desired to make it pubUO| 
the .parties ought to he at that expense themselves.-^he motion was negatived. 

April 29. — The Irish Juries Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

May 3 — The Earl of Aberdeen brought forward a motion for informatioi^iand 
papers respecting the French expedition to Algiers, and the continued occuj^tion 
thereof hy French troops. Ilis Lordship said he should abstain from any reDdarke 
calculated to produce angrv feelings, especially as he understood there would he no 
objection to the prodiiciioii of the papers for which he should move; he should 
reserve himself till their production. Ills Lordship then moved for a copy or copies 
of the correspondence lietwecn the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and* his 
Majesty’s Ainhussador at Ibtris in the year 1830, relative to the French expedition 
to Algiers; also, copies ^of the ofTicial despatches explanatory of the object of the 
French Goveniineiit as tr) the occii]>ation of Algiers, as communicated to his Ma- 
jesty’s ATnl)ass.idor at Paris in the monthj|of March and May, 1830, and commu- 
nicated to his Majesty’s Government ; also, copies of the correspondence from his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, coinmi|ni<'ating the intention of the King of the 
French to fulfil all the engagements of preceding Governments with resjiect to 
Algiers. — Earl Grey declined entering into detailed observations, as they might 
impede#*mi cable arrangements on the subject of Algiers ; and agreed to the pro- 
duction of the first and second series of papers, hut objected to the tblld, because, 
as that consisted of an account of verbal commiiniratioiis from the King of tho 
French to the English Ainhjssador, it might be liable to misconstruction. — The 
Karl of Aberdeen was satisfied with the explanation, and waived this pcirt of his 
motion. The other ]»apcrs \\ere ordeied. 

May 7. — Tlie Duke of Sussex presented a petition Mhicli excited a good deal of 
interest, for a revision of portions of the criminal law. It was signed hy 5300 
persons, many of whom had nhst:uned I'rom prosecuting for robberies committed on 
them in ronsequein e of the severity of tho existing law. His Royal Highness also 
called attention to the fact, that the nundKjf of acipiittals w'as greater where the 
(‘barges were tor oirencc> lollowed%y capital punishments tliaii in other cases. — 
Lord Lyndhurst j»;u'ticularly noticed an A<*t of the last session, making the offence 
of horsestealing, &c. punisliahle wdth Iran spot tali on for life. It had rendered the 
punishment certain, hut it bad become dispniportionate in many cases. — Lord Mel- 
bourne replied, that, where the sentence was considered disproportionate to the 
offence, every att<'ntion was paid to the recommendations of the judges. He and 
the Lord Chanctdlor added that the provision of tho Act, to which Lord liyndhtirst 
liad directed S])ecial attention, should he considered. 

May l4. — Earl Fitzwilliam brought ;^ward his resoJiitions on the Corn Laws, 
in a long and elaborate sjieech. The oll^t of the Noble Earl was to supersede the 
present fluctuating duties, hy the substitution of a permanent and uiivaryin^ys- 
tem. The existing law, he argued, was founded on a principle of retention, fpr the 
jairpose of keeping the prices in tliis country above the level of those on the Con- 
tinent : the consequence was, to advance the price of labour and the value of land, 
greatly to the injury of British interests. He believed that the landed propnetnrs 
were a respectable class of peojde, but not more so than any other class of persons 
— weavers or chimney-sweepers. There were five or six thousand landowners ; but 
he could not see why foreign corn should be taxed sixty or seventy per cent, to 
uphold the price of laud in this country for the benefit of the land proprietors. Of 
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tlw law was ilnally^iettled by a free trade* in corn 
ndeii^tarest would ever be sacrificed. No class of persons 
legislature were these laws to be placed on a more 
was satisfied that their Lordships would not more 
, # ^e glkititude of all jj^asses of the country than by,^alq^g into 
, ixd^ eeit^ral laws afifecting the trade in corn. The Noble Lord cnn< 
atifig^ tfSat, whether they considered the manufacturing populatidh^ or 
fltural claves, or the ultimate interests of the proprietors of land them- 
h«aras satisfied that the House of Lords never would do anything that 
^ ^anld more entitle it to the gratitudp and respect of the country than by going 
ftlo the consideration of the laws which regulated the importation of foreign corn, 
for whijiDh purpose it was that he now proposed his resolutions. — ^The Karl of Ripon 
opposed the resolutions, on account of the time and circumstaiices under which 
they ^vepe brotight forward ; on account of the fallaciotis promises built upon them ; 
and, finally, because they had for their object the pulling down of the whole pt'esent 
etnicture, and were to raise nothing in its stead. Popular opinif)M he (the Karl of 
Ripon) always cared for, though even against his own ; popular clamour he should 
always resist ,* and he was sure that the people themselves would be the first to 
thank their Lordships for resisting the Noble Earl’s resolutions. — The^'Earl of 
Winehilsea deprecaCied in strong terms the disturbing of the present system. He 
had witnessed greater distress amongst the maniilacturing classes, he said, during 
the yea^ when wheat was 46s. a quarter, than when it was at its highest price.— 
The Earl of Wicklow also opposed the resolutions ; which were ultimately put and 
negatived. 


IIOTTSE OF COMMONS. 

April 22.— Mr. M. Attwood brought forward his motion for a committee to inquire 
into the distresses of the country, and the cau.ses thereof, particularly into the 
effects of the “monetary system,” as established by the measure of Ifilfi. The 
hon. member contended that distress and demoralization had spread and were ex- 
tending; that pauperism and crime had increased ; and that every intere.'.t in the 
country — landed, commercial, and trading — was crushed by the present monetary 
By.stem ; and moved — “ That it is the oiunion of tliis house that a comm.^tee be 
appointed inquire into the state qf general distress, difficulty, and emharrassment 
which now presses on the various Orders of the community; how' far the same 
has been occasioned by our present monetary system ; and to consider of the effects 
produced by that system upon the agriculture, manufactures, and corninerce of the 
United Kingdom, and upon the condition of the iiidustrious rmd productive classes.” 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he was gla3 this question had been thus 
early brought before a reformed House of Commons, for the question was neither 
more nor less than wlieiber they were prepared to Atand by a system, in obedience 
to which all the contracts of the country had fieen for many years made. It was 
evident, his lordship said, that an alteration ot the standard was contemplated, for 
Jio other remedy was hinted at; but there wa^not the slightest allusion to the 
nature of the alteration tJiat would, in the hSni. mover's opinion, meet the evil. 
If the alteration, however, were to take jdace, the noble lord argued that though it 
might be made to work here ; yet, as we could not get other countries to alter the 
value of the sovereign, the consequence would be, that gold would quit the country. 
He further declared tliat, as an honest man, he could not support the motion. If 
the calamity of acceding to such a measure could arrive, there would immediately 
be the most alarming slate of things, for there would be a demand for gold surpass- 
ingi^ny previous demand. He concluded by moving a substantiate amendment, 
declaring “ that any alteration of the currency, tliat would have the effec^of 
lowering the standard, was highly inexpedient and dangerous.” — Mr. Grote Sup- 
ported the amendment, and maintained that a change in tlie currency would be 
dishonest, and sanction the violation of contracts. — Mr. P. Thomson contended 
that ^we were even on the very verge of ruin — could we no longer pay our just 
debts to our creditor — he would say, ” compound with him, tell him that you are 
hot able to pay the. whole of the 28 millions which are annually his due ; but, for 
4^od*8 sake, do not do that which, by clumSy means, w'^onld arrive at the same end, 
which would bear with it the complete disruption of all money contracts : which 
\you|d unsettle all public and private agreements ; which would defraud the widow 
orphan j which would reduce to poverty, not the rich, but no fewer than 
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272,000 public creditorsi whose dii^idends i^e uudei^ 400 /. 


adjourned 




April 23.— The adjourned debate on Mr, AttWoodlf^niiMte 


Robert Peel spoke in opposition to it. He defended 
that led^tOiSt, and ur^^d the house to adhere to it,.'i|i Ifte 

doing, they would best maintain public interests, c^d moat;rjelR^|pli^ ' 

mischievous and ruinous agitation of property and pric^,^ 
the conclusion of his address : — If their judgment was av^e to gfilUiiM 
inquiry — above all, if they entertained serious doubts whether it was !iM|hr!kedy|^^ 
lower the condition of the labouring classe^they were performing thellr to 
their constituents in rejecting the plausible ground, and voting against the 
sure. Their constituents would exact no sacriftce; but if members felt t^at they 
were called upon to make the sacritice because they had done their duty, it would 
be a sacrifice to their honour. They would he enatded to say, with Burke, ^ I sat 
in Parliament for no other purpose than that 1 might be enabled to do good. I 
know myself imperfectly if X wotild not prefer to be merged in the deej^est obscurity 
rather than to sit upon a throne and sacrifice my enlightened judgment to constituents 
ill-informed, hut demanding oC^me that sacrifice. Jily reflection is this, that I have 
neglected ^^onr wishes, but actjug upon my own judgment, and consulted your firm 
niterests.’ Let members depehd u|K)n it, that the sacrifice would not be imposed 
upon them. Their constituents ^vould do justice to their influenced and honest 
judgment, and rejectingthis committee, they had fulfilled the real duty of represen- 
tatives, and proved themselves worthy of protecting their interests,” — ^The debate 
was again adjourned. 


April 24. — The debate on t}»e motion of Mr. Attwood was resumed. — Colonel 
Torrens spoke in favour of the Committee of Inquiry, as well as in favour of Lord 
Altliorp’h amendment, which he held to be quite compatible with the terms of Mr. 
Attwood’s moti(»n. The hon. member declared himself to be decidedly against any 
alteration in the standard of value, but in fa%miir of inquiry into our system of 
hanking and pajicr issues. The systenrwas most defective. As he sought not to 
touch the standard of value, he considered both propositions to be compatible ; the 
hou.se could affirm Lord Altliorp’s proposition, that it w'as inexpedient to alter the 
.standard of value, and then the (luestion would be for a conimittee of inquiry into 
the operation of our monetary system— the system of hanking and paper issues, 
with the view of remedying the evils wliich egiise an injurious pres8urp,on the great 
interests of the country. lie also expressed himself favourable to the adoption of 
a .silver standard. — Mr. M. .Srewart pursued a similar line of argument. — Mr. 
Strutt opjiosed the motion, as did Mr. Robinson, so far as regarded inquiry into the 
currency, with au intention of “ altering the standard of value,” according to the 
insual phraseology of the liouse. He w'as in favour of inquiry generally, ]iowereril|| 
— Sir II. Parnell followed and resisted the motion, alleging that it was clear the 
object wa.s the depreciation of the currency. If the impiiry asked for were granted, 
the immediate effect would he most ruinous to the labouring classes — JSIr. M. Att- 
w'ood replied at considerable length, declaring that the country would not be satis- 
fied without inquiry, and that tOL resist tlie motion would do much to sever that 
House from the people. — The House then divided on the original motion, which 
was lost by a majority of 102; the nnmhers being — Aye<, 130; Noes, 331.— -The 
Hou.se then divided on liord Althorp’s declaratory resolution on the inexpediency 
and danger of altering the standard of value, on which there appeared — Ayes, 304 ; 
Noes, 49; giving a majority in favour of Ministers of 255. 


Ajiril 26. — Mr. Crote brought forward his motion toe-stahlish that votes at future 
elections he taken by ballot. He spoke at considerable length in support this 
motion, contending that the measure of parliamentary reform would not fiffrom- 
fUet^e without the protection of vote by ballot ; that it would emancipate those 
thousands of voters ]j|^ho were now under the thraldom of the nobility and gentry 
in cities and towns, and of the landlords in the country ; that it would confirm the 
honesty of honest voters ; that it would destroy, instead of creating, corru^on and 
hypocrisy ; and that the secresy with which the vote could be given wouwr secure 
the voter, and enable him to give his vote on principle, and according to his con- 
science. — Several speakers took part in the discussion that followed. — The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said that he could not support the motion, though he had never 
l>eeii altogether unfriendly to its principle; but he thought the reform bill bad not 
had that fair trial which, it ought to have previously to any new measure being 
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prtfDQuA^ j House ^yjded on the quesUoii) .and the numbers Were-^For it, l&6j 

agJnst itli''2U ; ittaJ^ity against it, 105. \ * 

April 2d«*^t'he[ *;Marqflts of Ghandos moved^a resoktion .on the question of 
in any ruction of taxation the interests b( the agriculturists should 
W^haldei^. iSis.oljjeqt 'Xas to have the same attention extended to ^tb^amier 
M Tsas cq|]ioede^,4to the manufacturing and other interests. — The Chancellor of the 
fixcbeauer Tested tbe motion, and maintained that the revenue could not be safely 
reduced, further than he had already proposed.-?!^fter some discussion, the House 
, divided. ’,^here were in favour of the resolution 90, against it 1 18. It was, there- 
fore, lost by a majority of 28.— Sir W. Ingilby then proposed a reduction of the 
malt fluty to IOj. per quarter, being" # reduction of one-half.—- Sir J. Sebright 
resisted the motion, on the ground that the sum could^not be spared by the govern- 
ment. He was aware that it would he beneficial and acceptalde to his constituepts, 
hut he would not support what he deemed contrary to tlie general Interests, — Mr, 
Benett declared himself favourable to the total repeal, as calculated to force upon 
Government a commutation of taxes : he urged the adoption of a property tax, on 
the principle that peace establishments ought to be paid by the property of the 
country. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed^the motion, as an interference 
with the limited amount of reduction, whicli alone he coiild venture to propose. 
He defended his selection of articles for reduction, fts calculated to he most gene- 
rally beneficial, and maintained that the malt duty was absolutely requisite to the 
revenue. As to a property tax, he hoped that those who thought it advlsa))le 
would well consider the difficulties with which the question was surrounded — diffi- 
culties, ill liis estimation, so great that he could not well see his way through them. 
— Tlie House eventually divided on the proposition, and the numbers were — for 
Sir W. Iiigilby's motion, 182 ; against it, 152, being a majority against the 
Ministers of 10. 

April 29. — Soon after the house assembled, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and stated that the decision of the House on Friday evening (particularly consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it took place) had, as stated at the time, placed 
his Majesty's government in a situation of great embarrassment. On taking this 
question into consideration, they felt it desirable that the whole state of the case 
should be brought before the House, in order that the House iniglit see clearly all 
the consequences likely to flow from the vote of the former evening, and come to a 
decision with their eyes open, kno^png exactly what the state of the case was. 
With this view, the noble lord added, it was liis intention, upon the motion of the 
honourable baronet, the member for the city of London, to move, as an amend- 
ment, this resolution : — ‘‘ That the deficiency in the revenue, which would be 
occasioned by the reduction of the tax on malt to i0«. tjic tpiaiter, and by the repeal 
i>f tlie tax on houses and windows, could only he supplied l»y the suhstitution of a 
general tax on property, and an extensive change in our whole financial system, 
which would at present be inexpedient." This iiorice led to a considerable conver- 
sation, but to no practical result, there being no question before the House. 

April 30. — Sir John Key brought forward hi.s resolution for the repeal of the 
house and window taxes. — Lord Althorp opposed the motion, in a very long speech, 
and proposed as an amendment, the resolution of which he had given notice the day 
before. It was to the effect, that the malt-tax ought not to be reduced to 10.«. a 
quarter; in the second place, that the house and window taxes ought not to be 
taken off ; and, in the third jdace, that, if the one were reduced and the other 
taken off, a property-tax would be unavoidable- The noble lord dwelt particularly 
on the expediency of imposing a property-tax, pointed out the impossibility of cou- 
ductiM the service of the country with a revenue diminished by the amount of the 
dutiw^roposed to be repealed, and defended the grounds on which he called upon 
the Ilouse to reconsider the vote of Friday, while it resisted the motion of ja«r 
night. He explained what he called the surprise ” pTacti8|!d on the Ilouse on 
Friday, and argued that the precedent of being invited to reconsider its yote could 
not be dangerous, considoriug all the circumstances, though he regretted its neces- 
sity. After admitting the doctrine, that ministers ought to follow the directions of 
a refl)nned Varliament, he observed, I admit that 1 have against me all who are 
in favour of a pr()perty-tax — I have united against me all who are in favour of a 
repeal of the malt-tax — and all who are in favour of the motion of the honourable 
baronet — with some of those who are of opinion that there might be larger I'cduo 
tious of taxation withieutany substitute whatever* Perhaps it may be thought that 
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I have acted improperly in pursuiiuf a plan which haa nnij^d^*'a 0 w(i^Y.s0f!s^ 
ejfj^nst me ; but It if<ci)»a:r; that all those who will ^ 

must disapproved the poficy* which I have adopted with^r^^d -to |he fihanbet 
the country; 'and if it should appear, by the result of fiiii )evening'S*^^i|iii« 
that a majority of the House agreed on voting^againat my prpp<M!*ti<wh that m^wjly 
will have expressed its disapprobation of my dnancia! plans ; and I should certainly 
not,inimch a case, consider myself lit to remain Cbancellprof the Exchequer** 'I’he 
noble lord’s speech was listened to with great attention, and mdebateof con8idera^e 
interest ensued. — On a division|i’Sir J^kn Key’s motion was lost, "the nui^bers 
being, for the motion, 157; for Lord Aithorp’s amendment, 356; mt^ority for 
ministers, 1 !)3. A second division, tlien took place upon p. proposition of Sir William 
Ingilby's, That all that part or the not^ lord’s amendment which related to the 
malt-tax should be omitted.’’^^ This motion was also lost on a division, the nuhlbers 
being, for the motion, 131 ; against it, 286 ; majority, 154. A third division then 
too|t place, Sir William frigilby having moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the malt-tax. This proposition shared the same fate with the others, being nega- 
tived by a majority of 16*2; the numbers in favour of the motion being JG ; 
against it, 238. 

May 2.— -Mr. Richards brought fofwatd bis proposition for the extension of poor- 
laws to4reland. He argued tnat, without some compulsory provision for the poor 
in that country, rapine and nSurder Would continue to prevail, as they had pre- 
vailed in England after the suppression of the monasteries, and until the passing of 
the 33d of Elizabeth. It was true that abuses, and gross abuses, had crept, into the 
administration of the English poor-laws, which he should he sorry to see imitated 
in Ireland. Those abuses should be corrected. At all events they should not be 
urged as arguments against the system itself, which every consideration of. policy 
and liumanity concurred in recommending. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, as au amendment, that a commission should he appointed to investigate the 
subj('ct with a view to ascertain the best means of providing for the maintenance 
of the poor and necessitous in Ireland. Mr. O’Connell seconded the amendment. 
He appealed to the report now lying-on the table for proofs of the destructive 
consequences of poor-laws in England, where they had led to nothing but degra- 
dation and disgrace. IMaiiy otlier members delivered their sentiments on the 
question. 

May 3. — Mr. Cobbett renewed his long series of resolutions on the subject the 
iiieqiialitie.s of the stamp and auction duties, which he moved at the cominencemeTU 
of the Session, for the purpose of having them entered on the Journals of the 
House, and wliich he proposed for the object of taking the sense of the House on 
them The resolutions led to a good deal of discussion; hut ]\Ir. Spring Rice re- 
sisted them, as containing muqh exaggeration ; and also on the ground that Mr, C. 
ouglit to have waited to see the Stamp Acts Amendment Bill, xvhich the Govern- 
ment had promised to bring forward. The House eventually divided on the resolu- 
tions — the numbei-vS were. Ayes, 26 ; Noes, 250; majority against the motion, 224. 
— The Army Estimates were afterwards proposed. Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment that the amount be reduced to 238,000/., calculating to pay off a portion of 
the men ; the government might keep the amount of men; his object was to reduce 
the expenditure. Sir II. Parnell, in the course of the discussion, proposed that 
recruiting should cease, and thus effect a gradual reduction of the army. The sub- 
ject occasioned considerable discussion, and the Committee eventually divided on it. 
The numbers were — for the original motion, 238 ; for the amendment, 76. 

May 6. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the second reading of 
the Irish Churcli Reform Bill, Mr. C. Wynn, Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Goulburn took 
an objection, m Imnne, maintaining that the preamble of this bill required thfH a 
message from the King should have preceded its introduction Into the House. 
Tl*il gave rise to some discussion, which was terminated by the Speaker, who gave 
his opinion, that, if the Message were requisite for the .'>econd reading, it would have 
been necessary lor the first reading. He was inclined to believe, however, that a 
message previously to the Committee, where the details of the Bill are considered, 
would meet the necessity of the case.— The order of the day for the second reading 
was then adopted ; and, on the question that the Bill be read a second time, a 
debate arose, and continued during the remainder of the evening. Mr. Stanley 
maintained the right of Parliament to appropriate the improvements of Church 
property to the service of the state, which Sir R. Peel jnssist^j at considerable 
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lei^th. tl^at tljere was m i*ight so to appropriate the improvAients 

of.Churi* property ; tliat, on the contrary, they still belonged to the €hnrch? and 
that, if they did not, the J^rliameiit would have just as much right to daim for the 
Sltete thfi imprpvemeuls of private property that^roight result from any legislative 
measure iThO* house divided, when there appeared for an amendment proposed by 
hir, Shaw, that the Bill he read that day sik mohths, 7S — against it, 317 » 
the Ministers a majority of 239.~5Mr. M. Attwond afterwards made an attimpt to 
add some names to the Committee oil the distress of the cohntry, which was sue- 
cessfally fisted by Lord Althorp. — The House lining gone into committee on the 
Stamp b%es Act^ a ^^^d duty of Is. Sd. on advertisements was substituted for the 
graduated scale of duties originally proposed. # 

May 10. — Mt;. Alderman Thompson introduced the subject of Ihe Dutch embargo, 
by moving for an account of all vessels detained undfer the Orders of Council of 
tlie 6th of November and the 3d of December. The motion, which was not^p- 
posed, wai^agreed to after a discussion on this part of the foreign policy of Ministers, 
•^In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord Palmerston stated that the fact 
.of our not having had any Ambassador at Constantinople during the recent trans- 
actions there originated in the difficulty of transport which Lord Pq||||||a)nby had 
experienced in his jommey thither. There had, however, been at Constantinople, 
during the whole period referred to, a secretory of embassy, who had acted with 
great judgmint and discretion, and whose conduct had met the entire approbation 
of the government at iiome. 

May 14.— Mr. Stanley brought before the house the ministerial plan for the 
extinction of slavery iii the colonies. Ho commenced his address by a rapid 
enumeration of all the great interests involved in the question of colonial slavery, 
maintaining that the temporal interests of between seven and eight htindred thou- 
sand of his Majesty’s subjects and their descendants, for ages yet unborn, depended 
on the rote of that night. — The following are the resolutions proposed by the Right 
HOn. Sedrelary : — ^ 

“ 1. That it is the opinion of this committee that immediate arid effectual mea- 
sures be taken for the entire abolition of slavery thi*ouglioiit the Colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating tbe condition of the negroes, as may combine thoir 
welfare with tire interests of the proprietors. HI 

9. That it is expedient that all cliildren horn after tire passing of any act, or 
who shall be under the age of six years at the time of pa.ssing any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose, be declared free ; suiyect, ncverthelc.ss, to such temporary 
restrictions as may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. 

“3. That all persons now slaves be entitled* to be registered as apprenticed la- 
bourers, and to acquire thereby all rights and privileges of freemen ; subject to 
ijtf? the restriction of labouring, under conditions and for a time to be fixed by Parlia- 
ment, for tlieir present owners. 

4. That to provide against the risk of loss wlilch proprietors in his IMajest) ’s 
colonial possessions miglit sustain by tlie abolition of slavery, his Majesty bo eu* 
aided to advance by way^ loan, to be raised from time to time, a snm m»t exceed- 
ing in tbe whole 15,000,000/. to be repaid in such manner and at .such rate of in- 
terest as shall be ]>rescribed by Parliament. 

.5. That his Majesty he enabled to defray any such expense as he may incur in 
establishing an efficient stipendiary Magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding tlie 
local Legislatures in providing for the religious and moral education of the negro 
population to be emancipated.” 

But the qucsStion respecting the labour and the payment of interest he considered 
as open to modifications. He considered that tlie plan could not experience solid 
objections ; that it would secure complete, peaceful, and safe extinction of slavery ; 
and that it would alone establish religious freedom and uninterrupted instruction. 
— Lord Howick opposed the resolutions, as lie staled, from an imperious scns%of 
duty. lie considered the proposed plan to be ineffective and delusive, and as 
fraught, therefore, with mischief to both slaves and slave-owners. The only way 
to extinguish slavery with safety to all parties, he maintained, was to fix a day 
when the whole of the negro jMipuIation in the colonies should heixime free.— Sir 
Robert Peel suggested the postponement of the vote upon the resolutions, on the 
grounds of their important and complex character. To this course Lord Althorp 
assented, and fixed the 30th instant for the resumption of the debate. 

May ^dd^eit brought forward his promised motion for an Address t 



The Colofiie^Poretgn 

the King to erase the name^^f Sir ^• Tee\ from ^,e liet^ ot 
on the ground of his want of Knowledge) ai|d px'f>^e4W, in spite of 
in the currenay measures of and jSermdviid a tong ^ 

or ratlier a series of resolutions, etilbod|ying Jjii^sentfittents on tlie ^hject; hi# view 
of tlie transactions, and his opinion that, for suelt' errors, the*^ King p, should be 
dressed^o dismiss Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Copncih In support of hht re- 
solutions he spoke at gi«at length, and conten^d that'the^deiident knowtedge, and 
disregard of warnings, evinced b)eSir ]i;.«Pe^ Justilied the motion now mdde.**^ 
Mr. Fielden having seconded the motion. Sir R. JPeel defended himself Jn a ttyle 
that largely contrii)uted to the (^tertainmeiit of the House, aMled by very ample 
quotations from Mr^Cobbett’s writings, particularly dwelt oh Mr. CobhetPs 
letter to Mr. Wes'tern., wher^i the writer declared that the miasuaii of 1819 .was 
inevitable — that the Government itself could no longer uphold the paper system,' 
and^that it was not even ‘^^Six Acts,'* but “ low prices,** that had prevented reb|d^ 
lion in 1819. His only fault, Sir R. Peel said, wa8,«that he would not aocqpixMany the 
measure with other measures, which meant^lhat he would not consent to violate 
national f|i^ by forcibly reducing the debt, or the interest, besides appropriating 
church prl^Erty, &c. No atlier Membe&spoke. jllr. Cobbett briefly replied ; after 

which the House divided. The itumbtws wer^ — Ayes, 4 ; Noes|^98 The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer then moved that tlqpe proceedings be not entered on |the Journals. 
The Speaker put the question that they be expunged ** from the Joimials. That 
question was carried by 235 Ayes and 4 Nrtes. Immense cheering marked the 

results The question of the second reading of Sir A. Agnew’s Bill occupied the 

remainder of the night. The Bill was eventually lost, after an extended discussion, 
on a division. The numbers were — for the second reading, 73 ; against it, 79; 
majority against it, fJ. • 

May 17* — W. Whitmore brought forward his promised motion on the subject 
of the corn-laws, moving a resolution declaring, in effect, that the present corn-laws, 
instead of prodiiohig an equable jtrice, and thereby a permanent good, bad pl*oduced 
the contrary effect, and tended to cramp trade. — Mr. Hume claimed free trade in 
coin, and moved an amendment, declaring that the corn which now might be im- 
ported, subiected, to the graduated scale, should at all times be admissible on pay- 
ment of a fixed nuty, its amount to be hereafter named. — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted the motion, on the ground that now to agitate the question, when 
they should not have the opportunity of setting i^t at rest, owing to the quantity of 
other business before Parliament, would be the most unwise thing they could do« 
At the same time, his Lordship sai<^ he was by no means an advocate of the present 
C 4 irii-laws ; he thought that they had not been so advantageous as the agriculturists 
coihsidered them, and tliat the hiTidowners and farmers ought not to set so much 

store by them Mr. Baring complained of this sort of answer ; for, while resisting 

the motion, his lordship denounced the laws as not being so good as they were repre- 
sented to be — After an extended discussion, the House divided, and the ]iuml)er8 
— for the previous question, 305 ; against it, 200* ; giving a majority of 99 
against entertaining the original motion, 


THE COLONIES* 

WEST INDIES. 

The following is an alistract of the ministerial plan for the extinction of negro 
slavery : — 

That every slave, upon the passing of this Act, shall he at liberty to claim, 
hilfore the protector of slaves, ciistos of the parish, or such other ofheer as sl:^U be 
named by his Majesty for that purpose, to be registered as an apprenticed labourer. 

“ That the terms of such apprenticeship shall be, — 

1st. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken from 
the master, and transferred to the magistrate. 

2d. That, in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as are 
now made by law to the slaves, the labourer should work for his master three-fourths 
of his time, leaving it to be settled by contract whether for three-fourtlis of the 
week or of each day. Tliat by a day is here understood only ten hours, seven and 
a half of which are to be for the master, as above, in considerllton of food, clothing, 
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tmd tliat all tlia tim sncli hours Is net tu bo al^od by these 

mnilatiosis. .Xbat such apprentices shall immediately enjoy all the rights and pri- 
rupWs^ frootnen ; shall be oopabie df giving evidence in all courts, criminal as 
ise^as civil', and as Tvell against their employers as against any other persons ; of 
serving up^ Juries, and in the militia; of attending whatever place of worship or 
of ^iigion they please ; and shall have and enjoy all other rights and pri- 
vileges whatsoever of British subje^s.’* 


FOREIGN STATES. 


On the 29th pf April, the French Minister of Finance brought forward liis annual 
biidget. lie stated that, according to the system on which the budget was framed, 
no extraordinary sacrifices would be Required in the shape of loans, as the ways 
afid means would balance the expenses. A reduction of 90,043,0{)0fr. ^ proposed 
to be effected in the war department, hy reductiru^of 24,000 mejMiit of the 
existing force of 340^^99 — a diminution which was as great as prudence wimid 
allow to be made, until the rest of Europj^howed a disposition to follow the 
example of sieducing its forces to the peace Wtablibhment, so ardently and univer- 
sally desired. Other reductions of minor importance were proposed to be made in 
the different departments, by which the total demands for the year 1031 would he 
reduced to 1,010 llOOOOf., being 1 1 2,009, OOOf. less than the amount demanded for 
1833, and 170,732, OOOf. less than the expenses of 1832. Ever sinre the ytar 1829 
the expenses of ilie state had been more than the ordinary m ays and means ; the 
deficiency lor 1834 would be 40,000, OOOf., which it was proposed to meet by can- 
celling 20,000, OOOf. of the rentes redeemed by the sinking-fund, which would he a 
reduction in the expenditure to that amount, and increasing the yass and means, 
by raiSifl^ the existing taxes to the amount df the other 20, 000, OOOf. Tlie Hon. 
Minister then proceeded to examine what taxes were most suseejjtilde of angmeri- 
tutioii. He strongly combated the pre.sent prevailing opinion of the landed interest 
lieing unduly protected, maintaining that the nmonnt of direct tiltes paid by the 
proprietors m France amounted to 400, 000, OOOf (or one-fonrth ol ineir net income), 
independent of t’neir pioportion of the indirect taxes He therefore jiroposed, as 
the most eligible course to be adopted, to renew 20, 000, OOOf out of the 30, 000, OOOf. 
or 40,000.000f. lately taken off the liquor-tax. The effect of this would be, that, 
by annulling the the expenses would lie Tediiced to 009,1 40.000f. ; and, by 

renewing the liquor-tax, the ways and means would be raised to 1,000 24 1, OOOf. 

The Minister ot Commeice has brought in a hill for granting the following 
credits: — 24, 000, OOOf. for continuing the various public buildings in progress in 
Paris ; 44, 000, OOOf. for the conlinuatioii of the canals in progresN ; 15, 000, OOOf. for 
high-roads in progress ; 2, 500, OOOf. for lighthouses ; and 580 .OOOf. for nxil-roads ; 
the above sums to be raised by re-issuing, on the most advantageous terms possible, 
part of the rentes redeemed by the oinking'fnjio. 

The Duchess of Bern — The official documents relating to the accouchement of the 
Duchess of Berri have been published, and authenticated copies lran.smitted to the 
Foreign Ambassadors. The ifio.st remarkable part of tliese documents is the decla- 
ration made l>y Dr Deneux, the confidential physician of the Duchess, that she is 
the lawful wife of Count Luchesi Palli, son of the Neapolitan Prince of Campo 
Franco. 

HOLLAND. 

The following is stated to contain the heads of the Preliminary Treaty which 
has been signed by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, and Holland. 

1. ^^'he English and French embargoes will be taken off the respective ports df 
each nation, and tlie consequent measures iiNnterruption of the navigation by the 
Dutch nation will be removed. 

2. The intercourse between the respective parties will assume the same posture 
as before the French expedition in November last, and the services of the Feeneh 
and English squadron to be dispensed with. 

, 3. The Dutch garrison of Antwerp, prisoners of war, will be sent home. 

' 4. “ The armistice between Holland and Belgium will be continndA till the Bel- 
tlement of a permanent separation. 

5. ** The nwvigatioIKh the Scheldt will in the meantime remain free* 



0. *<Thttnay(g«k^oti M Meuse duHng the unam WW Ibi^* 
to the tHrifiTsefetM by l^reaty of Meyeno^** J ? 

UTOtlCOi " 



An o^Sclal notice of some importance to hol&ri Of MesdeOn iitOck' hug 
received. An arrangement was entered into in 1830^ between the bondi(oldei%^ie^^ ; 
the Mexican Government, by which k sixth part of, the aistomi of 


was to l>e set aside, and remitted to England to n^ the dividends. ' Ontiebrbaldn|^ ' 
out of the contest with Santa Anna this arrangei||^t was suspended. The Minister 
of Finance tiovs intimates, that, owing to the great expenses, and the numerous 
claims on the Governmentf.it will he impossible to appropriate d|||| longer soiarge^ 
a portion of the national resources to such an object; and proposes, in lieu, tO 
reserve six per cent.%nly of the duties received— being, in fact, not a sixteen^ 
instead of a sixth "part. The intelligence has caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among the creditors. 


MARRIAGES ANif DEATHS. 

ilifrtfWcd.l-Jfc the CathedraL Church of j^ nge, Susan Augusta, fifth dangTifer of Colonel 
Calcutta, by ine Lord liishop. Tliza Emma, ' Aspiuwall, CousuKGeneral of the United 


only daughter of his Lordship, to the 
Josiah Bateman, M A., of Queen's Coll^f, 
Cambridge, his Lordship’s nephew and chap* 
lulu. 

!Iarriet Jane, youngest daughter of Sir 
Gerard Noel, Hurt., of F'xton-park, and one of 
the Members of P.irljainent for the county of 
Rutland, to Don Yhidro Lopez de Arze. son of 
the Cliovuliei Don Louis Lopez de Arzo, colo- 
nel of the Royal Artillery in Toro, Old Castile, 
in the kingdom ot Spain, 

At the British Amttififls.idor’s, Naple*!, Mar||Sp. 
beager, Esq , of Poole, iJorsclshire, merchant 
in Sicily, to Sophia, only daughter of L. C. 
Gruir.dorge, Esq. 

AtClintheud, Lar^olm, William Ihirdgett, 
K«q , ot the Old Jewry, London, and of High- 

■ iry ternice, to Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut - 
Colonel Sir James Malcolm, K.C.B. 

At Sutton, S^^rrey, by the Rev Afwill Lake, 
Sir James S Lake, Hurt ,to Atmc Maria, eldiNit 
daughter ot Viec-Adnihal Sir Richard King, 
Bart., K C.H. 

Diefi.] — In St. James’s- square, the Countess 
de Grey, in her SJd year. 

At Bath, aped 8J, Mrs. Graydon, relict of 
Robert Graydon, of Killishee, Esq., M.P., for 
Kildare, Harristown. Ac. in several successive 
Irish Parliaments, and a distinguished member 
of the Whig ojiposition of that period. 

At his house in Bolton-Rtreet, Sir George 
Francis Humpson, Bart., in the 4<Uh year of 
his age. 

At Paris, of scarlatloB, in the 8lh year of her 


States of America for London. 

In Mark-fane, Susannah, the infant daiigh* 
ter of John Reay, juu., Esq,, aged nine months. 

In Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, }jil thl^lh 
year of his age, Robert Ludgate, Esq., a ma- 
gistrate and deputy lieutenant of the county 
of Buckingham. 

At Godmersham-park, Kent, Sophia, wife of 
Major Henry Knight, aged Sd. 

Lient.-Colonel George WMlton, E. T. Com- 
pany's service, Bengal Establishment. 

Vesey, the senior Veoman of the Gfiard, iiv* 
his lOOih year. 

At Bath, aged 73, the Viscountess Lake. 

At his residence, Longford, Colonel Mox, 
aged 73. 

In New Burlington-street, the%lght Hon. 
Lady Harriet Ludlow, sister to the present 
Earl Ludlow. 

At Mansion-row, Brompton, Major Augnstns 
Reppell Colley, of the Chatham Division of 
Royal Marines, aged 53 years. ^ 

In Dublin, tlie Hon. John Creighton, Lieiit.- 
Colonel, son of tlie lute Enrl of Erne, aged 

At Murchmont house, Berwickshire, on the 
9tb instant, Sir William Purvea Hume Camp- 
bell, of Marchinont, Burt., in the 67th year of 
his age. 

In Grosvenor-^eet, Harriet, Marchioness 
Dowager of Lothian, in the 53d year of her age. 

At his house in Devonshire-place, in the 
dlst year of his age, Colonel John Buillie, of 
Leys, Invcrness-Bhire, M.P. for the Inverness 
district of burghs, and a director of the East 
India Company. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IM THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAJp, 
AND laMlAND. 

V' LONDON. 

The RegenVs Park.— ^The projected alterations in the Astern portion of the Park 
are novf rapidly advancing towards completion, and it is expected, that in the course 
of a few months . the whole will be in a sufficient state of forwardness to admit of 
its being thrown open to the public, under the necessary restrictions, to prevent the 
admisdan of improper persons. Extensive shrubberies have been formed, whidi 
greatly enhance the beauty of the different prospects, while ser^i^ttne walks inter- 
sect them at various points. The grand carriage drive and nde, in a line with 
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Fprtland-pUoe, and wbieli will ^osa the outer circle of ill# to tlie Zoological 
G^ena, are already formed, atid a considerable portly of it igranljited, with avo- 
nueaof treaa^On both sidea, ex^iding the Whole length of the if^y^ iu a aimilar 
vmaiAtter to those in tlip Midi in^St. James’s Park, The archery g^nd, opposite 
to Torh-tees’ace, is also proceeding with all possible dispatch, and the ornamental 
^eo0 of ^^or has been diverted from its original course to add to the pti^ureique 
efff ilib Icene. ^ , 1 / ; 

A few days since a considerahle portion of the embankment of the K6gent*B 
^Can^, which forms the gardens Or the villas on South Bank, Regeiit’s Park, gave 
|vay azj(,d fell ii^Hithe water, carrying with it trees, |Jantations, lummer-houses, 

/ palings, &c. ; ^wtiinately no persons were on ihF spot at the time, or the 
^ost lamentable consequences would in all probability have «en8ued. This occur- 
rence took place in the nigjit time, and was unaccompanied by any noise. The sur* 
prise of the inhabitants may be Imagined, when, on getting up on the following 
morning, they discovered that one half of their gardens had disappeared as if by 
magic ; the ground in the immediate iieighlMmrhood hereabout is very insecure, 
having been formed of the earth throVn up at the time of digging the Caual, which; 
in this particular part, was cut very to obtain the level, 

The Magistrates of Berwick have approve^f the plan and model of a malleable 
iron bridge, prepared by Mr. John Green, Jttn., architect, of Newcastle, for the 
intended bridge across the Whittader, at Gamslaw, about two miles above Beirwick- 
The spa^ will be 196 feet. We understand the application of the principle in mal- 
leable iron to bridges is entirely new in this country . — Sundcriand Herald* 

WALES. 

The price of bar iron delivered at Cardiff is 5/. 15*.; at 5f. 17*- 6d. for a bill at 
six montlis ; 6/. is sometimes nominally obtained, but only by tacitly allowing 2*. Od, 
bacU. The price of pig iron at Cardiff is 31. 15*. to 4/., and the demand not quite so 
Jbrisk as a month ago. — Camltrian. ^ ^ 

WAIIWICKSIIIRK. 

Tlie London and Birmii^ham Railway Bill (the preparation and cost of oppo- 
sition to W'hich measure, laE Session, was said to liave ocxiasimoed the enonhmis 
outlay of^,000/.) has this Session run tolerably smoothly throufn both Houses, the , 
previouslj^ncompromising Lords having now sanctioned it with some amendments. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Worcestershire Magistrates have to a determination to transact all the 
county business in open court . — Bristol Journal. 

A di8|||very lias lately been made on land formerly belonging to the Abbey of 
Malvern, which solves a point on which antiquarians have hitherto been divided, 
namely — ^whether the painted dr glazed tiles found in ecclesiastical edifices com- 
monly called the Gothic style were of English or continental manufacture? On 
removing soil on the above land, the workmen found, at about the depth of seven 
feet, two parallel arched kihis, about thirty feet in length, each two feet, three 
inches wide, and fifteensidnches high ; the »i r’hes were composed of brick and com- 
mon red tile, the inside course being of the former, and the outer course of the 
latter material. At the springing of the arch, a floor, consisting of three bricks, 
was ingeniously constructed ; and on digging below this, a floor of the natural soil 
(marl) was discovered, but exceedingly hard, from intense heat, being the fuel-hole 
of the kiln above : tlie bricks of the kiln were vitrified in a high degree. On cleat- 
ing away the rubbish with which the kiln was nearly full, arisiim from the partilfl 
falling in of the crown of the arch, pieces of painted tile wlW^diseovered in ‘en 
4exceUent state of preservation, and corresponding with tliose In Malvern Church. 
Among the rubbish was found a quantity of bones and horns, with some piece# df 
charcoal ; the former, probably, were used in the preparatioa#f tiles, and latter 
in hCtrning them. 

rcotRnd. a, 

There Is at present buH||ing at Port Glasgow a ^f^amPbat, which is intended for 
^expfwtation to Van Diemen’s Land, where it be emplopd for purposes of 
Internal navigation in that distant but interesiPlIf and flourishing colou]^. The 
vessel is building by Mr, Jolm Wood, Port Glasgow; the engine to be furnished 
Robert Napier, of the Vulcan foundry, in Glasgow. Im engine wiU he 
hfty^orji^’ power, and the general formation of the vessel is to DC fitted more for 
' than for the conveyance of passengers. 
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THE POLITICIAN,* NO. XVI. 

THE LESSORS OF EXPEDIENCE ON THE EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 

^ * DY J. C. L. is SISMONDI. 

t*#* We liave much pleasure!*in presenting to our Teaders the follow- 
ing luminous remarks sent to us by the profoundcst historian of the kge. 
In the postscript, the reader will perceive the most forcible exposition of 
Mr. Stanley's plan that has yet appeared.] 

The question of the emancipation of slaves in- the Colonies is decidecL 
Nothing now remains but the consideration in hat time and manner it 
shall be effected; but these two points are of the greatest importance w^hen, 
on the lowest cijlnputation, 750, (|>0 humau creatures remain in a state 
of misery and degradation ; when they are condemned, not only to cor- 
poral suffering, but to the utter impossibility of any advancement of the 
mind — of cver#aising the intellectual faculties to the compretension of 
pure morality or true religion ; when this state of violence anff^njustice 
is founded on la^ s which the legislator cannot justify to himself, and 
wliich he blushes to enforce, — every delay in returning to a better system 
is revolting to the conscience ; for to delay in a career of crime is crime 
itself. But the manner in which emancipation is to be accompnshed is, 
if possible, of still greater importance than the time ; not only there must 
be no delay in doing what is just, but it must be done w^ell, in a manner 
to ensure success. Nothing is so fatal in politics as an unsuccessful ex- 
periment. If tlic* people have been deceived in a no^c hope, — if their en- 
thusiasm has been chilled,- -they soon learn to distrust their feelings and 
imagination ; tliey l>ecome insensible to llie language which used to rouse 
them ; they believe themselves dupes to their own magnanimity ; and, 
yielding to a sordid sentiment of selfishness, they resist every future 
attempt at amelioration as a tribute of respect to the experiment which 
has failed. measures about to be undertaken for the emanci- 

pation of the negroes draws down great calamity, either on the black 
or white race, the Cause of Ilumanity is lost for several generations. 

The national interest and the pvAlic conscience demand at once two 
things : — a prompt aiu^eneral mSPsiire, which puts an immediate end 
to the crimes of the and the sufferingt%f the oppressed ; and 

a conciliatory measure, w ^M nirotects the interests of all, — ^which avoids 
jsveiy convulsion of socie^P-which preserves to the negro every habit 
dear to him, provides for his immediate \vants, and gives him security 
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for the future^ — while it ensures to the planter the labour of his accusr 
tomed workman, the value of his property, and the revenue of his land, 
— and, finally, which preserves to.’ the whole state of society, peace, order^ 
and wealth. It would he bold to promise such a result by the applica- 
tion of any theory whatsoever ; but one might with confidence .md mo- 
desty invoke tlie lessons of expeiience. He who would uot'^are tni^t to 
hi& own speculations to decide the fate of so many thousand individuals, 
might, with some assurance, have recourse to history, great depo- 
sitory ,of social experiments. # What has been d|fie might be done again, 
only observing and judging well the analogy of circumstances. 

We know that the whole of Europe has been once subject to the slave 
system. In the country wc now inhabit, every cultivator of the land, 
almost every artisan, was the property of rapacious, and often of cruel, 
masters. The slaves by whom the wrhole work iti Europe was done were 
as debased and oppressed as are now" the African slaves in t|ie Coionies, 
This state of things has ceased in the whole of western Europe, ahd even 
where the emancipation has been sudden, it has ceased without shock, 
violence, or rebellion. In eastern Europe, on the contrary, the working 
population arc still in a state of transition, which may serve to enlighten 
us on the manner in which the change must be operated. These are the 
first notions our history gives on the subject : no one disputes them ; and 
tliey are such as to make us feel how much more we may learn from a 
deeper investigation of the experience of our forefathers A more atten- 
tive study of the history of slavery in Europe teaches us that its abolition 
was neither a })hilanthro])i^nor a r^gious work; that it was simulta- 
neous ill vast districts and in whole provinces ; that the slave-peasantry 
of many villages having been enabled, by the accumulation of their 
acanty swings, to purchase their freedom from their masters, the advan- 
tage to rnese last became so evident, — the value of their land in creased 
BO rapidly— their revenues were so greatly augmented^ — that all who 
witnessed the eftects hastened to follow the example, and innumerable 
fierfs lyere everywhere enfranchised. A few corjiorate bodies only, 
attached by a common ])rejudice to all that is ancient, resisted this ame- 
lioration ; so that slavery was still preserved in some domains of the 
Church, in France, and Germany, till towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. The manner and conditions of an enfranchisement found to 
agree so peri’ectly with the interests of the master, the country, and 
of the slave, now become citizen, are undoubtedly the objects which 
ought, above all, to arrest our attention at a time when we are preparing 
to follow so wise an example. 

The conditions on which the work of the country continued to be 
carried on by the heretofore slave for the heretofore master then settled 
the question of indemnity for the loss of property of man in man, and 
must settle it now, since the question is again raised by the planter. Hc 
who reckons that the labour of the negro is gratuito\is to the master who 
purchased him is surely a had calculator. The master, in buying a slav^, 
only secured having a workman at his command dependent on him, whom 
he could employ against his will at whatevef^IPprk^e pleased, without ever 
having to bargain for wages ; neverthekss^iiie master is obliged to sup- 
port the slave ; he must feed, lodge, and clothe him — whether well or iU, 
" it must be sufficient to keep him alive ; he must support, also, the chil- 
dre% the aged, the sick, women in their lying&-in, even when they do 
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no work, or :&t feai^t not sufficient to pin their livelihood. Bnt, a&s? }i^ 
us consider the condition of the laborious poor in the country and mani^ 
facturing towns of England and Ireland, as well as France and Germany^ 
and say whether the wages they gain can procure more than what the 
master 48 bound to give the slave. They earn hardly coarse food, wretched 
clothing and lodging ; and little, indeed, remains of their wages to bring 
up their children, or to maintain themselves in sickness, in age, or when 
out of work.#* The master is then at the same expense for the slave as 
he would be for the fljfee workman, wittiiut reckoning^the purchase- 
money ; only, in the first case, he undertakes himself the exchange of 
wages for labour, in giving what he thinks necessary to the slave ; in 
the second, he lets the exchange be made according to the judgment and 
circumstances (tf the workman. 

It is clear that if the master is secure of having at his command the 
same number of workmen as under the slave-system, and of obtaining 
from tliem the same quantity of 'work at the same expense, lie would 
have no right to demand an indemnity ; but he 'would have no motive, 
likewise, for preferring the free to the slave-system. It was a better 
bargain for the master when the European slave w^as emancipated : he 
offered more work at less expense and care ; accordingly, it was eagerly 
accepted. The master, in fact, performs very ill the function he under- 
takes of being the purser of his slave ; he most frequently abandems it 
to his overseer, who cheats him, or, if he is honest, cannot devote to 
his service that intelligence, quickened by personal interest, which every 
})easant carries to the economy his own ^affairs. The master lays in 
his stores for his plantation, sometimes with prodigality, but much 
oftener witli parsimony : in first rase, his stores spoil, or are da- 
maged ; in the second, his labourers are ill-fed ; they suffer, the|| strength 
decays, they fall sick, and the number of w^orking-days, or the mass of 
labour accomplished by a given number of hands, is found to be of the 
lowest ratio. 

The slave, on his side, acquits himself still worse of the part assigned 
him in this forced exchange; not only he has no interest in performing 
well the task imposed on him, he has an interest in doing it ill ; in 
giving his master, whom he considers his enemy, the least he can of his 
bodily strength — in fatiguing himself for him as little as possible — in 
never doing much one day, however pressing the work, lest much should 
be demanded of him the next — in avoiding tlie reputation of a good 
workman, lest it should raise the price of his ransom, if ever tlie time 
should come when he could pay it. He is \irged to work by ill usage 
and blows”; he has the interest of resentment, of rancour, even of secu- 
rity, diat this brutal manner of pressing him should prove fruitless. He 
never sets his kmri to his work, and the whole of that power of man 
which proceeds from the will he denies his master. He never sets his 
mind to his w^ork, and all that intelligence adds to physical strength he 
alike refuses his master. A constant dejection oppresses him ; health is 
closely connected witl jgf^ h ecrfulness, consequently he is oftener sick than 
the free man. The ma^er and overseer have no faith in these little indis- 
jwsitions; the slave is oblig^ to exaggerate, to aggravate, or change them 
into real maladies, in order to obtain a little rest ; his languor and 
plaints are always suspected; the whip is tried, but every suffering otily 
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faillier diminidhes Jiie i^i^nr ; every chastisement k oiriy a pcnrtien of 
his lebonr which the master takes from himself, ^ , 

' I^rliamettt and the Colonial Legislature have lately, however, granted^ 
either to a sentiment of humanity, or to the power of public opinion, 
proteeting regulations in favour of the slaves, which impose on the mas-* 
ters the obligation of treating them with some consideration. These 
regulations are utterly insufficient to guarantee the repose, health, and 
happiness of the negroes. Nevertheless, whenever the labour that might 
be exacted from them is limlifed, as the average is taken from the middle 
ratio of strength, it takes from the master a considerable portion of work 
which a free labourer would have given him. The number of hours 
which a negro is bound to work is inferior to that which an English 
labourer would willingly give, particularly one working by task. The 
negro child is relieved from all work till a much more advanced age than 
that of the English child employed in a manufactory. 

This comparison of the value of free labour with that of servile is not 
new. It is one of the arguments which the defenders of the negroes have 
most insisted on in demanding their emancipation ; but they have ima- 
gined it sufficient to pronounce them free, and to grant them all an en^ 
franchisement at once, such^as that which is sometimes obtained by 
individuals for a sum of money, or from the bounty of their masters ; 
and they affirm, that the slaves would thenceforward, and like the white 
labourers, debate their wages with their former masters, would have the 
same security, and, in return, bring as much intelligence and activity to 
their work. In this single instance, the protectors of the negroes appear 
to us to be greatly deceived ; and the planters are right when they affirm, 
that it would be the destruction of the colonies. Not only the planters 
would themselves be mined, but the black population would, in a short 
time, be destroyed by misery and famine. Our ancestors did not act 
thus, when they enfranchised their slaves ; they did not displace them — 
they did not cast them on an unknown futurity — they did not demand 
from them combinations of prudence and foresight, for whicli they W'ere 
thoroughly unprepared ! Nevertheless, it w^as men of their own race, 
whose yoke they broke — men speaking their language, professing their 
religion, and who had been long admitted to an interchange of ideas with 
them ! ^ 

If the existing tie betw^een the master and tlic slave be broken — if the 
latter be sent away from his cabin and plantation— if his wretched clothes 
and instmments of labour, which certainly belong to the master, be re- 
taken — it wrould be necessary to begin by assigning liim a capital, with 
which to procure tliese tirst necessaries of life, otherwise the liberty 
grihted him wmuld begin with privations he is utterly incapable of sup- 
porting. It must not l>e forgotten, that it is a being naked, feeble, and 
ignorant, that is thus suddenly called to begin a new existence ; that it 
is, at the same time, a human being of strong passions, who forms no 
idea of the liberty granted him ; which lie receives at first with 
transports of joy, soon follov^ed, perhaps, by transports of rage, when he 
perceives that it serves as a pretext to despoil liim of the little that seems 
his own. The ties of family and kindred have been relaxed by slavery ; 
the negro will not immediately^omprehend the obligation of working for 
hiii ag^ parent, for the sick of his family, or for his children. Acciis- 
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tmned to be obedient to the call which sununoiied him to liit,4cN% 
labour, he will not think, till litevere experience has taught him* trf thf 
necessity of putting aside something for the days,' perhaps seasons, 
work.. All foresight has been destroyed in him ; nevertheless he is and^ 
denly charged to provide for himself, not only without a protector, bu^ 
in opposition to him, tvhom he has been accustomed to obey. He must 
foresee all the accidents of a condition of which he has not the sli^test 
notion — he must conceive all the organization of a society of which he 
has nowhere seen the model. We do net hesitate to declare, that an 
emancipation which thus suddenly breaks every tie between master and 
slave — that places them in opposition to eacli other — that takes from the 
latter all aflection, all local habit, all association in the property, and 
all security in the future — would have the most fatal consequences. The 
negroes, after perhaps abandoning themselves the first days to the most 
brutal orgies, would, on the following days, when they experienced 
the effects of poverty, famine, and despair, unite in the most fearful 
insurrection. 

But the conduct of the masters, immediately after a general emanci* 
pation, would probably be still more destructive of social order. They 
have paid, under the protection of the Jp,w, a price for their slaves; 
they regard them as their property ; they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive their value on selling them, or when the slaves have been enabled, 
from their small savings, to pay themselves their ransom. No compa- 
rison between the price, and the real value of free and servile labour— 
no appeal to their own interest, to their account-books, would persuade 
them that what w'as theirs, had not been taken from them — that they 
had not been robbed — that their property had not been destroyed. They 
arc already violently irritated; they would then become outrageous; 
society would be disturbed by their clamour and calls for vengeance. 
Tliey are well used to disburse certain sums for dried fish and flour to 
distribute among their negroes ; but for that they obtain credit, or they 
pay in kind ; they do not make the exact account of the individual ex- 
pense of each w orkman, or of the food raised for his maintenance on 
their plantation. When they must treat weekly, money in the hand, 
W’ith the negroes, perhaps w ith their own slaves — when they must pay 
their workman not only ^diat he consumes himself each day, but suffi- 
cient to support his wife, his children, and the sick of his family, their 
indignation will know^ no bounds ; they will not fail to say they havte 
been plundered of ^heir property, and their hatred against men whom 
they are forced to pay, yet consider as obliged to work gratis for them, 
will make them seek every means of injuring their former slaves. 

The planters, listening as they do now more to their passions tftan 
their interests, would be delighted if the emancipation should prove a 
calamitous measure to their slaves ; and it only rests with them to make 
it so. He who can wait the longest is sure of dictating the law. Let 
the planters only refuse, during eight days, to offer any wages 
free labourers, what would become of the workmen ? Or, let the masSIlfts, 
instead of arranging matters so that the different kinds of work be in 
succession, demand all the labourers at one and at the same time, and 
then send them away in what they call the dead season, again the free 
negro would he reduced to want and despair. '* 

We arc very far from regaiding’that organization of society in which 
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tlB. (be ^oA i« dome by men ivithotil atijr pttjperiy M land, ivithrmt 
any right in the eoil, Yrho arc paid each wfeek bythe^^tinaeir in proportion 
to the daya they hive worked, or the task they have accomplished, as the 
most perfect, as that which maures the most independence and happiness 
tOlhe poor, the largest growth to riches, or the seenrest tranqnilKty to the 
body ^itic : but, such as it is, the contract between master and work- 
tnan pre-supposes a certain good-will, a certain concert between the two 
classes of men wbo arc to live one by the other. He who pays should 
know how to put himself in. the place of him who works, and purpose 
to render his state as secure and happy as he can, as far, at least, as 
a certain sum of money can do so. What would become of society, 
if, on the contrary, he who pays, animated only with sentiments of hatred 
and revenge, wills, that he who works should suffer, that he may repent 
the advantage gained over him ? There is now no sympathy between 
the white and black race ; — no charity is to be expected ; — if the free 
negro is without work, he is without bread ; — he perishes if he is sick ; 
— if he is an orphan lie perishes ; — poor laws, no aid from the parish, 
no alitts come to relieve his misery, for all the power and wealth are 
in the hands of men w^ho at enmity with him. If to withdraw from 
the rancour the master beara^his former slave, — if to escape from the 
painful recollection of the overseer who had tormented him, from the 
cabin where he had suffered, from the fields where his body had been 
lacerated by the whip, — every negro, the moment he was free, should 
desert the plantation where he had been forced to labour, and seek his 
livelihood as far as he could from his former master, the removal of the 
whole working population, and the vagabond habits thereby introduced, 
would be scarcely less fatal to the negroes, than to the property they had 
abandoned. 

If the emancipation of the negroes is to succeed, it is necessary, in the 
tfirst place, that it should bear no resemblance whatever to the change 
Operated when a slave purchases his freedom, for the comparison would 
perpetually recall to the master the ransom to w^hich he considers he has 
a right, and of which he will think himself defrauded. Secondlv, it is 
necessary that the master, after having lost the sum for which he ori- 
ginally purchased the slave, he not obliged ta advance money to thfs 
same slave to set him to work; it is even ’Heccssary that the culti- 
vation of his land be carried oif without any fresh dishurseinent on 
bis part. Thirdly, it is requisite that the Ijeretoforc slave be attached 
by interest to the land on which he has previously lived ; that he should 
inhabit the same cabin, cultivate the same plantation, and be associated 
to the property in such a manner as to give him security, not only fot 
thf present, hut for the future ; his interests must be so assimilated with 
those 4IC his master’s, that he desires what his master desires^ and suffetfe 
from tlie same causes that make him suffer ; that he employs all his 
strength as well as intelligence for the advantage of both, instead of, as 
fBi^erly, employing them only to frustrate an adversary. Lastly, it is 
t^i^ssaiy^ that the new condition of the peasant, and all his relations with 
the proprietor, be fixed by law, and in a permanent manner, for they ate 
not, and will not for a long time, be in a disposition of mind to debate 
'atnicably together their opposi^ interests. 

All these conditions of a wise emancipation — hut which, far from 
being gradual, may be instautaneous—were acknowledged by every 
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whole country popuktioiiy beginning first in the southern dktriots flnds* 
Inter in the northern, were enfranchised. They began by agreeuy 
of the produce of the earth and the labour of man, it was necessary to 
aside nearly one half for the support of thelfeultivator, whether wave 
free. The other half formed the revenue of the ptoprietws, and was ter 
augment in proportion as the tenant made progress in industry and the 
art of cultivating the land. It was evident that the difference of climate, 
and of fertility of soil, might make some inequality in this proportion | 
but they rightly considered that a fixed rule would be more favourable 
to all parties than a partition according to circumstances, at first sight 
more equitable, but which gave room for arbitrary decisions. Agreeing 
upon this fundamental rule, the masters soon found there was both 
economy and profit in suffering the labourers to administer as they pleased 
that portion of the produce of the soil which was necessary for their support* 
Throughout western Europe, the proprietors agreed that the totality of their 
land should he cultivated by their ^sants, dividing equally the produce 
at times of harvest. Throughout eastern Europe, on the contrary^ there 
was a partition of land and of time ; the three first days of the week, 
for example, the peasants worked gratis for tSe proprietor, the three last 
for themselves. ^ 

In both parts of Europe, however, when our ancestors gave freedom to 
the working population, their first care was to fix them in the sam6 
houses, the same fields, and in the same liabits as previously ; they avoided 
to displace or overthrow anything; their object w^as to ameliorate only so 
that the cnfrancliised slave, instead *of having to acquire immediately 
new ideas, take decisions, and make calculations for which his whole 
previous life had served to render him unfit, should continue to do what 
lie had always done — cultivate the same land for the same master, with- 
out having either to ask or pay him any money, without having to tratfi^^ 
for himself, or to sell his commodities, which he delivers in kind to 
his master, without anxiety for the future, which is guaranteed to him- 
self and his children by his having a share in the property of the soil* 
Henceforward the peasant did his work with more zeal, intelligence, and 
pleasure, because the actuating principle w’^as self-interest, and not force. 
These two arrangemeutp^tween the proprietor and cultivator, although 
flowing from the same principle, hav^ not analogous effect. The first, 
known in France by the name of contrat (le metayevy or farms held 
on half produce, paid in kind, made the cultivator reach a state of the 
most perfect freedom, and agriculture that of the highest perfection : the 
second, distinguished by the name of contrat de corrhcy or farms paid 
by labour, maintained the peasant in a sort of intermediate state betw>en 
servitude and freedom, and proved an obstacle to the improvement of 
agriculture^ and to the increase of the proprietor’s revenue. ^ 

There is some reason to think that the contrat de mh layer was already 
known to the Romans, at least it is preserved above all in those countj^^ 
where the Roman legislation and language are most retained. In 
land, it is one of the forms of tenure in socage. In the present day, it is 
generally used in the south and west of France, in Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Those who are well acquaiu|pd with this latter country, and 
particularly with Tuscany, can bear wititess, that in no part of the world 
is there a more intelligent, a richer, or a more various cultivation, — no 



16 greater bapit^ ]dd out on the soil, or ittimi^d uritb^i^ter abnild«» 
aticc, — tip t^bere i$ a olass of peaBaiits more nntneimna on a apaco, 
fer a faibily ttenally live on tbe half produce of from six to teh mcrea of land, 
and, at the same time, labomera mote indtistrioufl or happier, axperietio* 
^ fewer d^rivatioBB in me present, and Tess anxiety in the fritOre, 
yhey wilr say also, that in no country ft Europe is the rent of knd 
thore secure, easier of collection, or more considerable. 

There are great as well as small proprietors in Tuscany : all alike let 
thdir land by tenure on half-produce ; all divide their land in nearly 
equal metairies (in Italian podert) of %om six to ten English acres, the 
net produce of which varies from 50/. to 1 50/. sterling, in a country 
where all provisions are cheap. The small proprietors divide the harvests 
themselves with the peasant; the large have factors, who manage at the 
same time twenty or thirty poderi. The cottage of the labourer is built in 
the middle of the portion of land he and his family have to cultivate, and 
generally placed from whence he can at once overlook the whole. In 
the lower part is the stable and t|p wine-press ; above, two or three 
dwelling-rooms. As the same house and fields generally pass from 
father to son for several generations, the labourer, ealled in Italy 
confadmo, becomes attached to them with all the pride of property ; he 
ornaments them, in all the ^ure taste of the Tuscans ; he decorates 
with flowers his aia, at the same time that he peoples it with various 
kinds of poultry. The cmiadinoy interested in all the progress of agri- 
culture, dividing with his master the fruits of his labour, cultivates with 
a sort of affection the com, vine, olive, mulbenys and chestnut, with 
all the numerous fruit trees intermixed in the narrow space assigned him: 
he seldom emjdoys w’orkmen, — himself, his wife, and children do all the 
work, — he disburses no money,- — almost all the capital he lays out on it is 
in the form of labour : hut there is no need of any overlooking to make 
him work ; his ardour equals that of those who work by task, only it is 
rmpoTtant to him to do it as w’cll as fast : he braves the heat of the sun 
and the dews of evening, — he dreams at night of the ameliorations of 
which his podere is capable : he has all the advantages and all the en- 
joyments of property ; all, however, is not his : on the day of harvest 
the master or the factor comes ; the thrashed com is measured on the 
floor, and of every two bushels the master tdflfe one; if it is he w^ho 
furnished the seed, he takes, before the com is uivided, a heaped bushel 
for every one he provided. Divisions are, again, in like manner 
made at tlie harvest of Indian corn, the vintage, the flour of chestnuts, 
the oil and the cods of silk. Finally, the meiayer gives the master in 
spring a couple of fowls, and iu autumn a couple of capons for his share 
ofUie poultry court; and a fixed quantity of milk, butter, and cheese for 
that oLthe stable. Everything is paid in kind between the master and 
the mlmycr : this last does not buy or sell anything; helbandles no 
money ; the former remains alone charged with the taxes. 

The master, likewise, has no money to disburse on his side, except 
(dr those great ameliorations which create, as it were, a new property — 
the construction of canals for watering meadows, or dykes for rivers. 
He has already furnished the land, with the plantations on it, the first 
set of instruments of husbandry, at least such as arc costly, the stock 
and seed. He might afterw^aras be dispensed from all inspection, till 
the time of dividing the harvests, for personal interest keeps watch for 



hij»f; iievertibc^s, Jie is slways calle4 xnas^ (podw^) b; tlie 
w}^, preserves a leve^ential affection foT lE^teresti^j 

q{ being opposite, gre the same and the peasant looks upon 
a client, wIm) always knows where to fiijd a protector,. , , 

' The contract between the proprietor an<| the me^jjer cannot be 
plained without our fi3elinga|(|he saine time how easily it might be imtro** 
duced into the West Indies, and almost without any modification. Ij 
would there find men perfectly ready to receive it, and without breaking 
one of their accustom^ liahits. A plantation is cultivated like a factory 
in Tuscany, by thirty, sixty, or perhaps a hundred labourers ; each has 
his small cottage, frequently his garden and poultrj^-yard. There wai4d 
only be to divide a plantation between the families who already work on 
it, and give each its part. In operating this benevolent revolution, it is 
more essential to make the negro well understand the conditions under 
which he is hencefoiw ard to labour, than to tell him that he is free, ft 
would be further necessary that the master should continue to feed. him for 
the first year, or at least till the Sf/i har\'est ; but in such a climate as 
the West Indies the harvests arc, sml more than in Italy, in regular suc- 
cession throughout the year ; the earth continues constantly to receive 
seed, and constantly to return it in produce. is an immense advantage 
for the first establishment of the system of metayers ; for it is not ne- 
cessary, as in the northeni climates, to trust all at once to the labourer 
the fruits of a single harvest, which must support him throughout the 
year; so that he would experience the utmost distress if he did not 
manage it skilfully : on the contrary, every month produces some dif- 
ferent kind of food, everj'^ month adds something to his ideas of order 
and economy. In Tuscany, much of the produce is more adapted to 
the consumption of the cultivator than to the market. He lives on the 
flour of chestnut and of Indian com, more than on that of wdieat; and 
at the harvests of those productions, generally takes with his owm the 
master’s portion, to return its value in wine or oil. But this exchoii^^ 
is voluntary, is made at the current price of those articles, or on one 
previously agreed upon. In like manner, the negro in the West Indies 
may take the master’s share of the manioc, (Intropha manttk,) or other 
productions more immediately of his use, and repay him in sugar or 
coffee. ^ 

The master, on his^Sulc, retains ,around him all the men who have 
hitherto depended on him ; he will always he respected and obeyed by 
them, because a close connexion of interests directs all their efforts to 
the sanjc object. There will no longer be any opposition, no longer any 
struggle between the laziness of the one and the liardness and cupidity 
of the other ; the seeds of tlie rancorous j)assions will no longer be ^wn 
between tliem. The same plantations, cultivated without interruption 
by the same hands, will return from the first year the same kindle of har- 
vests; but every successive year the quantity of produce vyill he aug- 
mented in proportion as the labourers interested in the production make 
progress in assiduity and intelligence. The master ^vill not be called upon 
to make daily advances of money, which is always difficult, and which, 
when the colonial produce sells ill, as it does now, becomes ruinous : 
above all, he will not be called on to pay every week^for the labour of 
his own slaves, the thought of which & resists with indignation, as at 
once depriving him of a possession and of a rigl^. But Uie negro works, 



and still irork$ ibr him : . in fetnm the master lodges, 4tid will still 
ledge him ; cletheS) feeds^ end supplies him with m^icines^ if neces^. 
sary. He wiU be relieved from all the little details of these eared, 
all advances of money, by only giving up to the negro oae*-lialf of the 
productions his labour create. He will have lost only one thing — 
the right of being unjust and cruel. Danli he regret it ? His property 
ibrnains untouched, his cares are diminished, and his income increasea 
annually. 

The metayer system is not entirely unknown in the West Indies; it 
is So simple, so advantageous to both parties, that, perhaps, without 
thinking, of imitating European usages, men of colour, who are great 
landed proprietors, in Haiti, have introduced it into the administration 
of their property ; many of their labourers have tenure of land on half 
produce for coffee, and most other colonial productions. But as the cul- 
tivation of sugar demands much greater advance of caplrid, the Haitians 
are agreed that one quarter of the produce is sufficient to pay for the 
labour, and that the remaining tlire^fcarters are for the master, in com- 
pensation not only for the use of the ffid, but of that of the fixed capital, 
buildings, and instruments of labour. 

We have already said that the contrat de metayer was not the only 
system the Europeans of the middle ages substituted for the ancient one 
of slavery. While one half of Europe adopted that expedient, the other 
half, all that portion in which the cultivati!)n of the land is entrusted to 
the Sclavonic race, had recourse to the tenure by corvee, or of unpaid 
labour. In all that part of eastern Europe w’here the soil is fertile, but 
where the climate does not permit a variety of culture, but limits the 
agriculturist to almost the single production of corn — the extent of 
plain at the same time ex])osing the inhabitants to the evils of war and 
oppression — the population does not multiply, and an almost boundless 
quantit} of land lies waste, the possessor of which feels no repugnance 
TO pay with a ])ortion of it for the labour he requires. The proprietor 
of one or more villages, accordingly, grants to each of his peasants a 
house, a fixed quantity of land sufficient to keep liiin and his family in 
bread, a ri^t of pasture on his common, and of firewood in his forests. 
The peasant pays no rent for these concessions, but, in return, is obliged 
(vto work with his team, tlie three first days of^H^ week for his master, 
the three last he is free to work for himself. 

The contrat do corvee, or of time, is in vigour throughout the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, Hungary, Traiisjdvania, and Bohemia, and in all 
those parts of Germany where the country j)cople speak the Sclavonic 
language, wdiile the pro])rietors speak the German. It was known, also, 
in every other part of Europe ; it is obscurely hinted at by the historians 
of the decline of the empire, when they relate that the barbarians divided 
the land "with the Romans, leaving them only half, or one- third of their 
domains. In England, according to what may be conjectured, the tenure 
in free socage of which Bracton, G1 anvil, and tlie other jurisconsults of 
the thirteenth century speak, was the rmtrat de meiayet; — it cannot be 
doubted that the tenure in villein socage, by the same authors, was the 
contrat de corvee, or of time. The contract, in comparison of the first, 
was considered debasing, as preserving a strong impress of slavery. In 
those countries of Europe in whidS it is still in force, the peasants are no 
4onger slaves, but they continue serfs. 



Gom'jpared with slavery, the condition of the hbudsmen'llaya to 
is an iininen«e atneliortiticm ; they live in general in great pienty, tfid 
the free dieposal of their time the daya that ire asaigned them^'Ciccitea'^n 
degree of industry and activity unknown to the slave ; but on the daye 
which they must give to their master, lazifless, and ft disgust of labofie, 
redominate. The serf has iiQ interest in doing well, and the master, 
opeless that the bondsmen should like the mHaycr^ exerts all his efforts 
to accomplish his task speedily, and retains the right of inflicting bodily 
chastisement to urge^oii his work. Inspectors must direct the lalUburerB 
on the days of corvee^ and they are frequently allowed to press them with 
the whip. The lord, also, is sole judge between himself and the pea- 
sant. There is no justice to be obtained by the latter ageunst^he former- 
Instead of the three first days of the week he often chooses those which 
suit him better, and leaves the days of rain and bad weather to the lA- 
bourer : he exatfes that the serf conveys his commodities to the market, 
and often to the distant ports of the Baltic, or of tlie Black Sea; and 
these long journeys equally ruin t||| peasant and his team. - 

If it be ini])ossible to obtain at once all that it would be wise to grant, 
OT that it w^ould be desirable to establish by law for the advantage of the 
colonies, for the advantage equally of the proprietor and of the slave— the 
substitution of bondage for slavery — the introduction of a system of corvee 
instead of slave cultivation, must still be received with gratitude. Injseve- 
ral colonies, one clay besides Sunday has been allow^ed to the slave to work in 
his small garden, and raise such sort of food as it could produce ; but how- 
ever rich the soil, and fine the climate of the West Indies, that is found to be 
utterly insufficient. The slaves exhaust tlicmselves by work ; they take 
time from their night’s rest, they are ill fed, tliey are soon worn out, and 
the avarice of the master turns to his own loss. In some of the Spanish 
colonics, the slave has been permitted to purchase successively from his 
master, every day in the week, at a fixed price. It is making him pay 
very dear for the recovery of liis natural rights, and by efforts probably 
ruinous to his healtli ; but it is a progressive step, while there are colo^ 
nies wliere all progress is impossible. 

The great objection to the cultivation of the land by cnr 0 e is, that it 
is a system whi^ stops all progress. Those countries, in fact, where it 
is in force, remain for^pjfenturies in the same state. Agriculture makes 
no step tow^ards jicrfechon ; no new capital is ever laid out on the land, 
and the peasants on it continue rude, ignorant, and unhappy. Ac- 
cordingly, if any progress is made in those countries, it is always by 
giving 11]) the system of corveej and sul>stituting a fixed rent for the 
labour due by the serf. It is wdiat has taken place in Russia, without, 
however, abolishing l)ondage. The peasant continues to possess his 
house, and a certain extent of land, which he holds of his lord l but the 
corvee to w'hich he whs formerly obliged has been converted into a capita- 
tion-tax on every male inhabitant, called ohkoc. Like tenures of land in 
villenage have been known also in other countries of Europe ; the traces 
are to be found in the quit-rents of the ancient copyholds in England, 
and it is for that reason that a capitation or poll-tax is considered as the 
remains of sUvery. The cnldvalion of the land by capitation, which 
places the peasant tinder the obligation of linding money at a given time, 
has no other advantage than that of lining one step 
of fanning generally adopted at the present day 


tow^ards the system 
throughout Euroj^ 



When even thfa system is compated with that of tha tn^ci^er, brong^ 
to petfection as it tiow is in Italy, one znay, peiliaps^ be ied to think, 
that the mass of w^ealth and happiness 'which the land might produce for 
those wM cultivate it, has not been managed to the best ad\:antage hr 
all, in the aitablishinent of large fama ; but this question is far from our 
subject. The slaves in the West Indies alone occupy our attention ; it 
is for their sakes we say, Study the |nrogrcss of Europe issuing out of 
barbarism — study the abolition of slavery by our ancestors — study Italy, 
wber#Ss still to be seen ii» practice, the means 'which, above all others, 
have best succeeded — means that suit the most aclvanc^ state of civiliza* 
tion as well as the most barharous, and you will perceive that there needs 
only a detftnination of the will, in order to abolish, in one day, slavery 
and all its train of crimes and dangers ; to guarantee at once, not Only 
the present pro])eTty of the planters, but to ensure its ix^easing produce, 
and the consequent augmentation of their revenue ; to ipfacc the negroes 
in a progressive state of improvement ; and on the way, to carry their 
industry to perfection, without inteijjteting for a single day their labour. 
To unite, in short, the 'white and luack race by the ties of affection, 
confidence, and protection ; thus substituting the benevolent feelings 
for the malignant ones of contempt, hatred, and a thirst of vengeance. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It is some time since I have written the preceding pages, and I have 
now read the speech of Mr. Stanley, and the project 'which he has sub- 
mitted to Parliament. His sentiments — the sacrifices he proposes to the 
English nation — surpass my most sanguine liopes. But are sentiments 
and sacrifices sufficient to accoxn])liBh the object wliicli tlie Ministry must 
have in view? I am obliged to doubt it. All the objections which I 
have advanced against the system of culture by workmen without in- 
terest in the soil that they cultivate, and driven to struggle with masters 
already irritated against them, I find in the plan of Mr. Stanley. Two 
classes of nibn, who nourisli, the onelgainst the other, a spirit of jealousy, 
of defiance, of resentment approaching even to hate, are to come into con- 
^,^.tact every day upon those physical details of existence, which often 
^ sulfice to embroil members of most united families among the poor. The 
master is to find nourishment, clothing, medicine, for his ci-derani slave. 
But who shall be the judge to decide, three times a day, if the portion 
be sufficient at each repast— if the aliment for the slave be not provided, 
by the spirit of aversion or revenge, from among the most nnwholesmoe 
or unpalatable viands? While the negroes were slaves, remember, tfic 
master had an actual inteiest in their lives a^nd healtli; that interest 
ceases now, and himself or his subalterns may now vent their rancour 
and their spite — whether toT^ove to the slaves tliat they were better off 
in their slavery, ox to counteract the new system of which tJiey disap^ 
prove. Whoever has either laboured himself, or seen others labour, knowa 
that the same quantum of woik may he done in five hours or in aix, 
according to the intensity of the cfToits of the labourer : such efl'orls can 
not last above a few' houis. TIjc jjcasant may see t2ie artisan of a town 
take up the sjiade, or the hill-hook, and woik more laboriously than him- 
hut he will soon exhaust liis strengtli — he will not reach the end 
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ratCf und sna&tained. proprietor of the ^aves has the saiiate hfttefa&t 
as the:ibrmer ; but in the new condition ofrappreiUiced nfgroeSy Jihe 
master^ will have an interest in exhausting the strengtli of the Hiegro^rr^ 
has an interest to extort as much as he can during the labour of six or 
aeven hours ; he will use every means which the law (of necessity) will 
adbrd him to attain the maximiun of work. Who shall judge whidii 
party shall succeed in the straggle of every instant ? Where shall be the 
common gauge and measure of the work which a man can perfSimi in 
three-parts of a day ? : ' 

In recognizing in the negro the intelligence and activity which belong 
to man, we must confess that either climate, or physical ^i^anization, 
or the disheartening edect of slavery, inspires him with a repugnance to 
work. The loMvOf indolence appears to be his constant paBsionr*^e 
indifference to tTO future, his most habitual character. Throughout the 
whole race of negroes — ^nay, of all mankind — ^you must give a stimulus 
to the drudgery of daily work, an(^|iat stimulus is want. But the pro- 
ject submitted to Parliament takes from the negro that very stimulus. 
Want is not to impel him to work ; his master is to provide for him ! 
Lodging, clothing, and food, all are to he the exchange for three-parts of 
his time. What motive will induce him to work during the fourth part 
that you leave him ? It would require an energy that you do not find 
even among white men, to enable the black to pass at once from com- 
jjulsory to free work, for which he has no necessity. The fourth part of 
his time the negro, then, will spend in complete sloth. 

If there be an acknowledged fact, it is that, in the slave-system actually 
existing in the Colonies, the industry of the planter is industry wasted. 
The expenses of maintaining his slaves, of paying their mspectors, 
together with the interest of his capital in their original purchase, con- 
sume all his profits : nearly all the planters are in debt, many in a sia|e 
of insolvency — whether because the slave system is the most expensive 
of all — ill proportion to the number of labourers maintained, and with 
that of labour performed, — or wh^ier because the peculiar situation 
of the ])lanters induces them to an excess of productiorf^hich sur- 
charges the market and lowers prices. But tho 'project of Mr. Stanley 
must inevitably increase the costs of cultivation wit/uyut aiiynienting ^ 
the productive powers of the cultivators. At all events^ the planters are 
to lose at least a quarter of the amount of physical labour ^ — tftat is^ of 
actual produce. It is more than a prosperous trade can bear; — for them 
it will he complete ruin^ — and ruin^ of course, to the whole negi'o ptypu* 
lafion they support. 

In fine, quarrels, daily and violent, upon the quality and quantum of 
the food supplied, — quarrels, not less violent, upon the proportion of 
work demanded, — the suppression of the necessary stimulus of labour to 
the negro, — the destniction of a fourth part* of the W'hole amount of la- 
bour to the planter —such must be the result of the adoption of Mr. 
Stanley’s ])lan ! 

I should never have opposed my own speculations to those of a man 
who, even in this discussion, has given proof of talents so high, and 
sentiments so nobl^J*. But, without demanding your confidence in nty 
theories, I can call to their aid an experience which I alone, perhaps, 
havT devoted myself to acquire. Isly life has been consecrated to fwo 
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-^as it pftiaeil out of its elementaTy barbarism of ser^ fttul ^mmy ; 
and 2d. the condition of the agriculturists in Tutecany and SwUlseriand) 
~the tw® countries in which the labouring population enjoy the most 
of comfort and happiness. 

It is to the result of these studies that I call attention to this grand 
principle of society, — “ that for the ha})pineBs of all, for the success of 
ail labour — the interests of workman or of master must concur in a 
comnfen end, instead of being put in direct opposition to each other.’’ In 
showing how the interes^pf the proprietor and that of the w'orkman con* 
cur towai^ the end of production, I have not attempted to pass to details 
of executSm in their application to the colonial system. I believe 
firmly, that the master has no right to compensation, because the new 
system will be more advantageons to him than the and that half 

the crop, freed from all cost of cultivation, w ould prclhice him a larger 
income than the whole when obliged to bear the entire expense. But 
the generosity of the nation, which ])r#ides a compensation for the planter^ 
will assuredly furnish powerful nicaus for accomplishing the revolution 
without violence, by the co-operation of the two races, by the concurrence 
of their mutual interest, and not by the triumph of one over the other. 
However ardently I desire to see extinguished, at the earliest period, an 
unjust and cruel sj'stem, I yet deeply feel the importance of enlightening 
the two classes of slave and master by example and experience. My 
earnest wisli, then, is for successive redemptions, which should exhibit 
to the eyes of every one, in all the islands, and in every district of each 
island, families of negroes located on prosperous farms, and rendering 
to their masters a constantly increasing income, before promulgating an 
emancipftion of the others. If these redemptions were continued for 
several years — if example and experience a^ftbrded those lessons which 
no language cau impart — individual interest would soon effect the en- 
nranchisement of the remainder. 

Whatever be the amount which England may appropriate to the 
emancipatic^ of tlie negroes, I woujjj^ con fine the entire sum to premiums 
for the plahier who should have formed (farms rendering to 

their owner one clear moiety of the annual produce). I wish the pre- 
mium to be considered purely as a gratuity, but not claimable unless 
the experiment should have succeeded. T would announce that the 
State wdhld pay 100/. sterling for each enfranchised negro converted 
into a farmer; but only after the ex])iration of one year, at least, when 
this new cultivator shall have given proof, by his industry, bis economy, 
and the increased amount of produce, that he is in a prosjierous con- 
dition, I w^ould give a wide circulation to this pledge, so that the pre- 
mium of encouragement should operate simultaneously ujmn the two 
races ; for my object is, that the planters, induced by the hope of sell- 
ing their slaves to the public at a much higher price than they could 
expect in the market, should cordially desire the success of the experi- 
ment, and should select for cultivators the most robust, active, and in- 
telligent of their negroes. I wish that the negroes, excited by the same 
^jirit of emulation, and feeling that hy these qualifications they are reii- 
oering themselves the foremost worthy to he free, should eagerly court 
this promotion ; should offer themselves to their masters for the first 
^sefection, and solicit his preference by proq^ses of zeal and industry 3 
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that such as are udt i?edeeined in the firat jor wscottd year should contmne 
to distuiguish themselves as slaves, that they may be chosen in the third : 
lastly, that the premium granted to success should restore hope to all^ 
and unite all hearts and all efforts for the accomplishment 
mon purpose. ^ 

The planter who should have made a good selection from his negroes, 
and have converted them into industrious farmers, who, being at no 
further cost for the maintenance of his slaves, should draw for the net 
‘moiety of his crops a revenue from his ]I)lantation far superior %) his 
present one, and who moreover should receiv^ at the expiration of the 
term prescribed for the experiment, 100/. for’^ery enfranchised indivi- 
dual of the family capable of providing for his own supportppould find 
himself considerably benefited ; his income would at least be doubled, 
the enfranchise^, negro would become happy, and would transmit bis 
happiness froni generation to generation. But the colony would be a 
greater gainer than either; it would have tried a delicate experiment by 
men the best adapted to execute if#well ; it would have made it the in- 
terest both of planters and negroes to cultivate efficiently, and to reap 
the fruits of freedom; it would have restored to harmony, and induced 
to concur to one common purpose two races mutually jealous and hostile; 
it w ould have been the means of pointing out, by the most intelligent 
of the two races, what are the modifications which climate and the 
species of culture may require in the contract of the farmer, always 
keeping in view the unchangeable principle, — that one half the produce 
of the earth shall belong to the master, and the other half to the culti- 
vator; lastly, it would have given to two races of men, perhaps equally 
obstinate and reluctant to receive lessons derived from strangers, the 
only instruction capable of carrying conviction, — namely, thdSfof their 
own eyes. 

As long as England should continue her generous appropriations, tliey 
should be employed to the same end ; but the slaves redeemed for the 
purpose of being converted into farmers should, every year, be paid 
for at a lower rate. The best andgpiost valuable have been redeemed 
the first ; their masters have, consequently, gained an extraordinary 
advantage in proportion to tlie eagerness of their slaves, and to tlie dangers 
and difficulties of a first experiment. They have received the price of K 
their apprenticeship and that of the country. When it lias been made 
manifest to Uie planters, by the experience of their iieighbotlfB, that a 
change of system is profitable to them, there will no longer be any motive 
for paying them to consult their own interest. After four, or at most 
five, years, I should see no further reason for granting the premium, 
and a final emancipation might then be pronounced w ithout danger. 
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THE BANK CHARTEE. 

[Haviwci considered that the best thing we can do withTegittd t# the 
Bank Charter, and certain other questions connected with the cuitencv, 
will be to leave them as open questions to our contributors, we insert the 
fallowing paper out of respect to the knowledge of the author, but with^ 
out committing ourselves to the opinions which it advances.] 

The more Lord Althorp’s measure for the renewal of the Bank Charter 
is examined, the more d^cient it is found. No general principles seem 
to have b^ followed in miming the ])lan ; no comprehensive view has 
been takePof the whole subject, but most of the provisions have been 
framed in order to meet extreme cases. Nothing is settle^ or put in train 
for future settlement. Difficulties are not met and overcome, but evaded^ 
and left; whilst, instead of accomplishing great and beneficial objects by 
simple means, a complex machinery is established to work nothing, or 
work mischief. To provide for the effects of a panic, when a panic ha^ 
comcy seems to have been the first and last notion of the concoctors of 
the measure. 

The Bank question obviously resolves itself into thijec leading points ; 
(1.) The monopoly of the currency ; (2.) the management of the public 
money, the payment of the national debt, and, to a certain extent, the 
keeping of the public accounts ; (3.) Free trade” in banks of de- 
posit. Each of these points is of great, though of une(|ujJ importance. 
The first may not only aflect the fortunes of those who jmsscss property 
of any kind, but might change the value of every man’s income. The 
second — exclusive of its indirect effects upon our system — involves the 
queBtion*’^of a consmleration v aryittg from 2.50,000/. to 500,000/. The 
general use, or rather the absolute necessity for banks of deposit, in the 
extensive money transactions of a city like London, and the immense 
amount of the aggregate of dejicsits lodged in their coffers, renders the 
third an object of great importance, even putting the ulterior uses of 
extensive deposit banks in the finak^ettlcment of the two former objects 
altogether out of view. Let us see how the various points ha\e been 
considered and pronded for in the measure concocted by the Finance 
Minister and approved of by Government. 

Very ^lany ])ersons, and some of higli authority, have advocated what 
may be Termed a regulated free trade in money, and tlie non-renewal of 
the Bank Charter. Into the general policy of this measure we shall not 
enter, because we are fully convinced that the time has not yet arrived 
for making the experiment. There exists at present no machinery for 
wdking tlie plan, nor is the commercial world of London at all pre- 
pared for its ado))tion. If the privilege of the Bank, as a bank of issue, 
were taken |^way, and the entire currency of the kingdom derived from 
joint-stock or chartered companies, it seems impossible that benefit \ 
could follow', though extensive mischief might. Did the desiderated 
competition immediately take jdace between different banks acting (we * 
will assume) in perfect honesty, but in perfect ignorance of each- other’s 
operations, an action on the curr^icy'** would ensue, extensive specu- 
lations and a feverish prosperity wl^ild follow ; but when the revulsion 
c^mc, it would be far more minpua than even the last panic, for the 
banks ^which Jiad caused the mis^ief could not, like the Bank of Eng- 
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l«nd in 1825, step ifi the eleventh hoar p chaah the ' evils of ita wtl 
creation, but would be swept away in one common ruin. If, as is 
likely, the strangeness of their position induced an excess of caution in 
the »ew banks, the cuxrency would be contracted, and much^'mischicf, 
thau|[h not absolute ruin, would ensue. If, as is nMt probable, the 
general aversion to novelty where money is in question, the cafutioti cf 
dl solvent men, ^nd the jealousy of the established hanks of deposit 
drove in the new notes as fast as they were issued, the monopoly would 
still be virtually possessed by the Bank of England, without its present 
knowledge or responsibility. To renew the ^barter, as regards the 
monopoly of issue, seems, therefore, to havdroen a sound policy. To 
renew it, so as to provide means for its future regulation <i||abolition, 
seems not to htee been dreamt of, much less attempted. 

The same diHtbulty tliat exists with regard to free trade in currency 
exists with regard to the management of the public money. There is 
no established machinery which can come into competition with the 
Bank. ^ If that Company declined the business, no existing establish- 
ment— either banking or’ mercantile — has the means to manage, or the 
credit to be trusted witli, pecuniary transactions of such immciibc mag- 
nitude. Govenimeiit must form a new department for the express pur*^ 
pose of paying the aivideuds and keeping the public money ; and, 
notliing of the additional expense of tlxis latter ])urposc, and tlicljTng 
wa^ie of the interest on the balances, it is tolerably certain th total 
business w'ould be veiy badly done, and cost mncli more money at the 
present. The immediate question upon this point, thL,ref('r y ban at 
make the best pecuniary bargain that could be made. Tl^,i'e, was to 
rally admitted, has not been done, and the causes of thi^f^ it is gene- 
incurious in a Finance Minister. Lord A1 thorp seems alj^ailure are not 
disregarded the credit which the Bank derives from its ^^ggethc^ to Ixave 
Government, and the profit which it makes on the public connexion 
in its hands. An oversight, equally important, was comniii.^Misils lodged 
Baring observed — in ovei looking the ditfcrence between the raw-as Mr. 
terest now’ and at the former renewal of the Chaitcr, by which ni-» 
whilst the money lent to Goveinmeiit was then lent at 2 per cent. 
the market v aluc, more than the full rate of interest is now paid for 

* Statement of the ijublic loss or gain on the last and proposed renewal of the 
Bank Charter ; — 

TORMER RBNEWAE. * 

Annual gain to the public of 2 per cent, on the loan of 14,600,000/., lent £. 


at 3 per cent when the rate of interest ivas 5 per cent. • . • 2.92,000 

Deduct^ paid for the management of the national debt « « • • 248,000 

<jain to the public at the former renewal of the Charter • • 44^0 

PROPOSED REKEWAT.. 

Loss of 4 per cent, on 11,000,000/, the present rate of interest being, £, 
according to Mr, Baring, only 2| per cent*, and Government paying 3 per 
cent. ••••••••«•« 55,00(1 

^ To be paid for the management of the National Debt • • • 128,000 ^ 

Lott to the public by the proposed renewal of the Charter « . 183,000 


If we admit Mr. Bating to have underacted the rate of interest, and allow some- 
thing for larger gains by the debt, &c , tWn al4>resent, enough still remains to show 
that Lord Altliorp has given the Bank Directors au advantageous bargain, for he 
has given them a more advantageous charted. 

Julj/ — XXXVIII, NO. CLI. 
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The mere pecuniary loss »» however^ a secondary matter^ compared 
the total disregarjl of any means by 'which the Bank might etehtiti^y h& 
subjected to a competition for one of its most important and ptofitahl^ 
employments. It would appear that this desirable end could hate been 
accomplished by t a measure of the simplest and the safest kind^ ’trliich 
would ^Uo have prepared the machinery and paved the way ibr the 
estabbshment (if it should ever be deemed proper) ff a free trade in 
money : the continuance of the Bank monopoly, as a hmk of issue — ^its 
abolition as a bank of deposit 

Had this plan been i^pted, much good would have been produced^ 
and no evil could possiblf^ave followed. Without wishing to depreciate 
a respectabte body of men, we must yet say, that the Deposit Banks of 
London are not placed upon a sound and safe footings and that the pub- 
lic are prevented by law from being sufficiently secured against the con- 
tingency of loss. By permitting the establishment, in London, of joint- 
stock, or chartered banks of deposit, where the shareholders were only 
liable to the amount of their shares, and allowing a private bank to con- 
sist of any nmnber of partners, responsible to their creditors with their 
whole fortunes, a new channel would have been opened for the employ- 
Tient of capital, whilst every person who pleased co^ have combined 
the purity of the Bank of England with that pecuniary accommodation, 
and th|t attention to the convenience of individuals, which is now only 
found It private establishments. But this is not all : the higher class 
of banking companies, by their character, experience, and connexion, 
would form ^ Machinery by which, at the expiration of the charter, a 
regulated frei^oni in the issue of notes might (if it were deemed advis- 
able) be carried execution. The same qualities, combined with the 
extent of their capital, w^ould render them competitors with the Bank of 
England for thr management of the public money, and even for the pre- 
sent monop'^iy of issue. The public interests would no longer be depen- 
dent on the q\iestionahle skill and firmness of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The bargain woidd not be made by the huckstering 
of a Finance Minister, but by the open competition of rival establish- 
ments, where not only the profits on the public deposits and on the 
monopoly of issue would he balanced against the expense uf the manage- 
ment, but the advantages derived from the credit of the connexion would 
also he taken into consideration. By Lord Althori)’s plan, the first step 
towards procuring these advantages is postponed for eleven years. By 
that time the state of the money market may render the Bank much l^ess 
manageable than at present ; the scheme of making its notes a legal 
tender will Assuredly augment its power. 

^ jThis latter p)an, we are aware, has been recommended by respectable 
authority ; but its evils, at all events as long as one pound notes are for- 
bidden, seem far to outweigh its benefits. 7'’he greatest inconvenience tliat 
the present law can ever cause, is to compel private bankers, and the 
Bank of England, to keep a reserve of gold beyond what Is required ffir 
^ the average, demand. . This is doubtless unpleasant to the parties, wno^ 
* would prefer employing this reserve; hut it adds to the stability of the 
banks, and consequently to the s^^fcurity of the public. The Bank of 
England, in seasons of general may, indeed, be put to some im- 

iiecessary trouble and expense, iji oraer to furnish gold to different banka 
apprehensive of a run, wliich run inay not^ after all, take place, or not 
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^eA^Ule Hdc tif thiis; ^Ihce the ^presrfbh df etiiall notes, hA,'wfe 
then ^etttfy' exfi:^etated. in Peculiar or jfiBntial pdnids, (the 
ettfebs'lv^llich ihe plan ^ meet,) batik notes, to those bankers who haVb 
tnekhi^ tif credit to procure them, ate nOw as hsefiil Ati indliii- 

distrusting the sol5)^ertcy of a firm, or suspecting the credit of Ws 
dii^nOt, ^{li be happy enough to receive bank notes without demanding 
sovcTCfigns. If he is the holder of more than one local note, the proba- 
bility is, that he would prefer hank paper. It should also he remembered, 
that' if the Goveltinient plan effect (what oug|j; to be) its object of mn- 
dering the country circulation solid and secure, the frequency of the^e 
runs will be very much reduced, or their recurrence altogethS* preVeutedl 

In case of political runs, or commercial panics, affecting the Bank 
itself, the measure seems decidedly mischievous. Its tendency, or tathi^t 
its sure result, is to lessen the reserve of gold in the country and to 
add to the number of notes ; thus increasing the demand, whilst the 
means 6f meeting it are diminished. This demand, too, will he concen- 
trated upon one point, instead of being, as heretofore, directed to maUy. 
Private estahlishments will no longer act as hrcakw'aters to the Bank of 
England ; the cij^ent of panic-struck demand will all set iti one direc- 
tion upon what may not tuiTi out to be o?ie rock. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the late in{][uiries into the affairs bf the Bank, ahd the 
knowledge that that mighty establishment has sometimes been upon the 
brink of stoppage, will not render small holders more indifferent, Or 
induce them to keep back their notes. 

It may be questioned, how^ever, Vhether making bank-notes a legal 
tender may not, liy increasing the currency, and hence, by artificially 
raising prices and speculations, have a tendency to induce the very panic 
against whose partial effects it is intended to guard. do not here 
allude to the direct increase of the Bank circulation which this measure 
w ill effect ; wc speak of its secondarv' results. A hanker will be chary 
of increasing his issue, W hen he may be obliged to pay in gold, because 
he know s that the quantity of gold is limited, and is more especially 
difficult to procure w’hen w anted. That confidence, however, which 
every man feels in his owm good fortune,” will not render him so cautious 
when notes will serve his turn ; and even the Bank itself may feel inclined 
to gtant occasional assistance by paper when prudence or necessity would 
resist a virtual demand for gold. Against such an increase of circula- 
tion stimulated h}^ assistance, or the expectation of assistance, no publicity ^ 
of the Bank accounts can guard, (even if the ratio of security on one- 
third deposit of gold were the same — which it is not — with a circulation 
of tw^enty-fivc or fifty millions,) neither will the over-issue itself, per- 
haps, be suspected — certainly not detected — till the w^ork of derangement 
and mitechief has begun. Then, indeed, — when the millennium of Ihe"^' 
Currency doctors has arrived — when prices have been unduly raised — 
when the ingenuity of projectors, and the confidence of dupes, is pretty 
‘ wrfell exhatAsted — when a drain is gradually, hut cotistanlly, going on 
njfjon the bank coffers — ^when hubbies are bursting — When speculators 
fend speculative bankers are showing symptoms of distress as to lime” 
—and solvent persons of small capital, whom the facility of raising 
money has tempted to engage in somewhat extensive transactions, are 
ttiixioufily thinidng about their liabititie&— then, indeed, the Bank— 
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Bnuffiny that danger which is not afar off— will be chary enough of 
granting BBsiitancei and^ with wonted and very natural policy, w31 en- 
deavour to save itself at the expense of others. A sense of its peril, 
aggravated aathat peril must then be by the increased extent of its cir- 
culi^on, will indiuce it to refuse accommodation, or to grant it niggardly ; 
to decline, perhaps to draw in, advances upon stock, and to contract ks 
circulation by all other means. These measures, as they have heretofore 
depe, (but under widely dijffirent circumstances y) may save the Bank, or 
tiiey may not* To others they will be ruinous ; and, after a brief but 
flattering prosperity, like that of 1824-5, we shall have a revulsion 
shorter and sharper than liiat of 1825-6. Wc do not, of course, say that 
such are the inevitable results of tins measure ; but we do say, that a 
measure whose remote tendencies are to produce a more extensive ruin 
than a violent revolution or a civil war, ought not to be brought forward 
by the finance minister of a commercial nation. 

Into the other and somewhat clumsy schemes for improving the 
country currency it is unnecessary to enter, for we consider a simpler, 
but a far more effectual, plan might have been chosen. There w^as no 
occasion to have made any change. Had the country banks been left 
alone, but the privilege of a charter offered to all joint-stock companies 
"which lodged in the hands of commissioners a deposit of stock equal to 
the amount of their issues, the country circulation would soon have 
righted itself ; the present amount of capital seeking investment w'ould 
have rendered the establishment of such companies, in any number, and 
upon any scale, a matter of ease. Putting aside the tendency of the 
better banks to draw to themselves the greater part of the better busi- 
ness, the large amount of their capital, and the greater security of their 
paper, would pretty well supersede other notes, and force greater caution 
and circumspection upon the issuers of such paper as migl|fc still remain 
in circulation. Thus, without riskful changes, without ministerial or 
Treasury intermeddling, the country circulation would in a few years 
have placed itself uj)on a footing as sound, or nearly as sound, as that 
of the Bank of England. Nor is this all. The chartered banks of issue 
in the country, conjoined with the banks of deposit in London, would 
together form a machinery/ by which a regulated, or perhaps an un re- 
stricted, freedom in money might be safely established, if, after due con- 
sideration, and an inquiry into the facts which this plan alone w ould call 
into being, it should be deemed advisable. 

When we are so completely at issue upon the main features of the 
plan, it is unnecessary to consider its secondary effects : its probable 
injui^ to individuals and classes, and what, compared with its more 
important consequences, we must term the mere convenience of the 
public at large, are matters of lesser import. Wc may observe, how - 
ever, that the proposal to exempt all bills that had not three months 
to rim, from the usury laws,” is, in effect, (by the machinery of re- 
newal,) abolishing those law^s altogether, excepting in cases of what is 
called real security. Even with respect to bonds or mortgages, if the, 
lenders choose to risk part of their money on personal security, the 
Usury law^s may be evaded ; if they should not feel inclined to do so, no 
money, in times of scarcity, will be advanced on houses or land. In 
the reason for this partial change ” we can, however, trace the prin- 
ciple (if it may be called such) which guided the concoctors of the 
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mea^fuTC. These goc^ men were evidently terrified by the panic oif 
4nd by the mnof the interregnum; and they have not wt recovei«d 
from their alarm, instead of endeavouring to prevent the recurrence 
of commercial panics, (political ones are beyond thereech of eoonomicai 
science,) by establishing a sounder currency, they have endeavoured to 
check their cure. The patient requires a course of alterative medicine ; 
the physician prescribes for the crisis of a raging fever. 

Such is the Government plan. In a mere pecuniary point of Tiew the 
bargain is a bad one for the public, and, speaking superficially, a very 
good one for the Bank. The currency is nficlt placed upon a sounder 
footing than before ; it is questionable whether it be not rendered more 
insecure. All the monopolies and privileges of the Bank arc not only 
continued, but extended and confirmed. Changes are made without any 
sufficient object, and under what we,muBt conceive to be a fearful risk ; 
whilst not only are no steps prepared for a permanent settlement of the 
subject, but the future arrangement of this most momentous and gigantic 
question is rendered more difficult than ever. 


ON THE THUGS*. 

RECEIVED FROM AN OFFICER IN THE SERVICE OP HIS HIGHNESS 
THE NIZAM. 

The Thugs form a perfectly distinct class of persons, who subsist 
almost entiii^Jy upon the produce of the murders they are in the habit of 
committing. They appear to have derived their denomination ixom the 
practice usually adopted by them of decoying the persons they fix upon 
to. destroy, to join their party; and then, taking advantage of the confi- 
dence they endeavour to insi)ire, to strangle their unsuspecting victims. 
They are also known by the name of Phanseegurs ; and in the north- 
eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions, are usually called Kockbunds.’* 
There are several peculiarities in the habits of the Thugs, in their mode 
of causing death, and in the precautions they adopt for the prevention 
of discovery, tfiat distinguish them from every other class of delinquents; 
and it may be considered a general rule whereby to judge of them, that 
they affect to disclaim the practice of petty theft, housebreaking, and ^ 
indeed every species of stealing that has not been preceded by the i^rpe^ 
tration of murder. 

The Thugs adopt no other method of killing but strangulation ; and 
the implement made use of for this purpose is a handkerchief, or any 
other convenient strip of cloth. The manner in which the deed is done 
will be described hereafter. They never attempt to rob a traveller until 
they ha^e, in the first instance, deprived him of life ; after the comr 
mission of a murder, they invariably bury the body immediately, if time 
and opportunity serve, or otherwise conceal it; and never leave a corpse 
unintfcrred in the highway, unless they happen to be disturbedf. 

* Pronounced Tdg, but with a slight aspirate. 

f The Thugs were known in the time of the Emperor Akbar of Delhi, by whom 
many were executed. They were first known to the British Government in 1812, 
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trace the origin this practice ^ould now be a matter o£ aoaW u 
difficulty, for if the assertions of the Thugs themselveaare entitled to any? 
credit, it has ;heen in vogue from time immemorial; and they. pretend' 
that its institution is^coeval with the creation of the worhL Like mc»iti»ther 
inhuman practices, the traditions regarding it arc miied up with tates 
of Hindoo superstition; and the Thugs would wish to make it appearJ 
that, in immolating the numberless victims that yearly fall hy .their 
liafffis, they are only obeying the injunctions of the deity of tlieir woi>^ 
ship, to whom they say tliey are ofreriug an acce])table sacrifice* The 
object of their worship is^ the Goddess Kalee, or Bhowanee, and there 
is a temple at Bind a Chul, near Mirzapoor, to which the Thugs usually 
send considerable oftcrings, and the establishment of priests at their 
shrine are entirely of tlieir community. Bliowanee, it seems, once 
formed the determination of extirpating the human race, and sacrified all 
but her owui disciples. But she discovered, to her astonishment, that, 
through the intervention of the Creating Power, whenever human blood 
was shed, a fresh subject immediately started into existence to supply 
the vacancy. She therefore formed an image, into which she instilled 
the principles of life, and calling together her discijdes, instructed them 
in the art of depriving that being of life by strangling it with a handker- 
chief. This method was found upon trial to be cfiectiial, and the 
goddess directed her worshippers to adopt it, and to murder, without 
distinction, all who should fall into their hands, ]>romising herself to 
dispose of the bodies of their victims, whose pro])ert}^ she bestowed on 
her followers ; and to be present at, and to preside over and to pro^tcct 
them on those occasions, so that none should be able to ])revail against 
them. 

Thus, say the Thugs, was our owm order established, aud we origi- 
nally took no care of the bodies of those who fell by oiiff hands, but 
abandont^l them wherever they were strangled, until one man, more 
curious than the rest, ventured to watch the lx)dy he had murdered, in 
the expectation of seeing the manner in which it was disposed of. The 
goddess of his worsliiji descended, as usual, to cany away the corpse, 
but, observing that this man was on the watch, she relinquished her 
purpose ; and calling him, angrily rclmkcd him for his temerity ; telling 
him she could no longer perform her promise regarding the bodies of the 
murdered, wdiich his associates must hereafter dispose of jn the best way 
they could, licnee, say they, arose the practice invariably followed by 
the Thugs of burying the dead ; and to this circumstance principally is 
to ljf^|tttributrt the extraordinary manner in which their atrocities have 

anfl then many were hung in Bundelkund. Again, in they attracted notice 
by their horrible acts, and twelve villages in Bundelkund, which were peo|>lfed 
'almost entirely by them, were taken by a force sent against them. They wei*e then 
dispersed, hut assembled in various parts in Sindlua's and Uie Nagpuor countrffn 
also in Holkar*s dominions. From 1017 till 1831 they were not molested; and, fp 
consequence, increased greatly in the latter year. Measures were taken to sujradvi^ 
them, which have l>een attended with great success in this year. On© hundtra 
eleven have been executed at Jubbulpoor, and upwards of 400 transported for lils^ 
the eastern settlement of Finang, and upwards of GOO are now in jail at Sangor tp 
take their trial at the next aessions at Jubbulpoor. Their appreliensiop, .aiul their 
consequent disclosures, gave the meajis of those in thU part of tlie country b^ing 
jpointed out. Mr. Reynolds, the officer who has the work hevc, has appreb ended 
yuore than 100 in less than six mouths, and is catching others almost dally. * 
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unknown, fot with such eirouniftpection and aecre^r do ihy 
proceed to woik, and ouch order and xeguhirity ia there in all their opexw* 
tiona, that it is next to impossible a murder should ever be discovered. 

Absurd as the foregoing relation may appear, it hi||P had this efiect on 
the mind of the Thugs, that they do not seem to be visited with any of 
those feelings of remorse or compunction at the inhuman deeds in which 
they have participated that are commonly supposed to be, at some period 
of their lives, the portion of all who have trafficked in human blood. #n 
the contrary, they dwell with satisfaction on the recollection of their 
various and successful exploits ; and refer with no small degree of pride 
and exultation to the instances in which they have been personally en- 
gaged, especially if the number of their victims has been great, or the 
plunder they have acquired has been extensive. 

Notwithstanding the adherence to Hindoo rites of worship observable 
among the Thugs, a very considerable number of them are Mussulmans. 
No judgment of the birth or caste of a Thug can, however, be formed 
from his name ; for it not unfrequently happens that a Hindoo Thug has 
a Mussulman name with a Hindoo alias attached to it, and vice t^rsa 
with respect to the Thugs who are by birth Mahommedans. In almost 
every instance the Thugs have more than one appellation by wbich they 
are known. Of the nnniber of Mussulman Thugs, some are to be found 
of every sect. Sheiks, Sezed, Mogul, and Patban; and among the 
Hindoo, the castes chiefly to be met w’ith are Brahmins, Rajhpoots, 
Lodhecs, Ocheers, and Kolees. In a gang of Thugs some of every one 
of these castes may be found all ccumccted together by the peculiar plan 
of murder practised Ijy them, all subject to the same regulations, and all, 
both Mussulmans and Hindoos, joining in the worship of Bhowanec. 

They UBU||ly move in large parties, often amounting to 100 or 200 
persons, anaresort to all sort of subterfuges for the purpose of conceal- 
ing their real profession. If they are travelling southward, they repre- 
sent themselves to be dtlicr jiroceeding in quest of service, or on their 
way to rejoin the regiments they belong to in this part of the countrj\ 
When, on tlie contrarj^, their route lies towards the north, they represent 
themselves to be Sepoys from coqis of the Bombay or Nizam’s army, 
who are going on leave to Hindustan. The gangs do not always consist 
of yiersons who are Thugs by birth. It is customary for them to entice, 
by the promise of monthly X3ay or the hopes of amassing money that are 
held out, many persons, w ho are ignorant of the deeds of death that are 
to be perpetrated for the attainment of these objects, until made aw'axe 
of the reality by seeing the victims of their cupidity fall i|j|der th ^J|to ds 
of the stranglers ; and the Thugs declare that novices have occasmnally 
been so horrified at the sight, as to have effected their immediate escape. 
Others, more callous to the commission of crime, are not deterred from 
the pursuit of wealth by the frightful means adopted to obtain it, and 
femaining with the gang, too soon begin personally to assist in the per* 
pefratioq of murder. 

|ilany of the most notorious Thugs are the adoi)ted children of others 

the some class. They make it a rule, when a murder is committed, 
never to spare the life of any one, cither male or female, who is old 
enough to remember and relate the particulars of the deed. But in the 
event of (heir meeting with children of such a tender age as to make it 
impossible they shouM be enabled to relate the fact, they generally spare 
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their Jives*, «nd, Rdt^ting them, brinfe tliem up to the trade oF 
These meu of course eveiitiiaHy become acquainted with the fact of the 
murder of their fathers and mothers, by the very persons with whom 
tltey have dw eJt si^ce their childhood, but are still not detored from 
fallowing the sjime dreadful trade. It might be supposed, tliat a class of 
persons whose hearts must he effectually hardeiied against all the better 
feelings of humanity, w'ould encounter few scruples of conscience in the 
ccmmiission of the horrid deeds whereby they subsist ; but, in point of 
fact, they are as much the slaves of superstition, and as much directed 
by the observance of omens in the contmission of murder, as the most 
iiioffensive of the natives of India are in the ordinary affairs of their 
lives. 

The chief symbol of worship among the Thugs is a khadule, or pick- 
axe of iron. It is known among tliem by the name of Imhun^ kussee^ 
and mahee. With every gang there is carried a kishuriy whicli is, in fact, 
their standard, and the bearer of it is entitled to particular privileges. 
Previous to commencing an ex])edition, the jemadars of the ]>arty cele- 
brate a poojah to the hishun, which is typical of the deity of their wor*? 
ship. The ceremonies differ little from tlic usual rites of Hindoos on 
similar occasions. A Hindoo Thug of good caste is employed in making 
a (piantity of the cakes called poorics, which, being consecrated, are 
disfributetl among the assembly. The hishim is bathed and perfumed 
ill tlic smoke of burning benjamin, and is aflerwards made over to the 
hishun wullvh, who receives it in a })iccc of clotli kept for that purpose. 
It is then taken out iuto the open fields, in the expectation of an omen 
being observed. The hishun is de])osited in a convenient spot in the 
direction the party intends to proceed, and certain jicrsons are deputed 
to keep watch over it. There are particular birds and beasts tliat are 
looked u]ion by the Thugs as the reveulers of omens, to wlifose calls and 
movements their attention is, on this occasion, particularly directed. 
Among the number arc the owl, the jay, the jackall, the ass, &c. &c. 
If one of these calls out, or moves to the right hand side, the omen is 
looked upon as favourable; but if to the left, it is considered unfavour- 
able, and the project is abandoned. It is not unusual for the Thugs to 
look for a favouiable omen ])ievious to the commission of a murder, and 
they are frequently deterred from carrying their intentions immediately 
into effect by the observance of an unfavourable sign, such as a snake 
crossing their path when in pursuit of a victim, or the circumstance of 
any of the animals bcfiirc mentioned calling out on tlieir left hand sides. 
Thi agy go doi^, accounts for the Thugs so often keeping company with 
lra*jpits for W^r\y days previous to murdering them, although they had 
determined upon their sacrifice from the moment of their first joining 
the party. The omen is denominated stigoor by the Thugs, a corruption^ 
no' doubt, of the Persian shugoor. 

In the event of an expedition proving more than ordinarily successful, 
a poojah is usually made to Bhowanee, and a portion of the spoil taken 
by llie gang is set askle for the purpose of being sent to the pagoda before 
alluded to, as an oflering to the goddess. Propitiatory offerings are also 
made, and various ceremonies performed, before the khodulee^ or hishun^ 
slmidd the Thugs have failed in obtaining any plunder for a length of 
time. 

In every gang of Thugs there are to be found one or more jemadars^ 



-wlto appear hold that rank -not’ by the choice <)f their Mloww BiA 
in consequence of their wealth and influence in their respective vilhigea^ 
and having? assembled their immediate followers in the vicinity of their 
homes. The profits of a jemadar are of course grfeatei^ than those of hi« 
followers ; he receives six and a half or seven per cent, on all silver coin, 
and other property not hereafter specified, and then shares in the re* 
raainder in common with the other Thugs of the party. When gold is 
obtained in coin or in mass, the tenth part is taken by the jemadar pre- 
vious to dividing it ; and he has a tithe of all pearls, shawls, gold em- 
broidered clolhs, brass and copfter pots, horses, &c. The jemadar acts 
as master of the ceremonies when the poojah is performed, and he assigns 
to ever}' Thug the particular duty he is to undertake in the commission 
of every murder that is determined on. These duties are performed in 
succession by all tlie Thugs of the party> and to the regularity and sys- 
tem that exists among them is to be attributed the unparalleled success 
that has attended their proceedings. Next to the jemadar, the most 
important person is the bhutloaty or strangler, who carries the hand- 
kerchief with which the Thugs usually murder tlieir victims. This im- 
plement is merely a piece of line, strong cotton cloth, about a yard long; 
at one end a knot is tied, and the cloth is slightly twisted, and kept 
ready for use in front of the w’aistcoat of the person carr^dng it. There 
is no donbt but that all Thugs are expert in the use of the handkercb^f, 
whioli is called boomal, or ])aloo ; but if they are to be believed, only 
particular persons arc called upon, or permitted to perform this office. 
Wlien a large gang is collected, tlmmost able-bodied and alert of their 
numbcT arc fixed upon as bhuttoats, and they are made the bearers of the 
handkerchief only after the pcrfonuance of various and often expensive 
ccTcrnonics, and only on the observance of a favourable omen. The old 
and exjieiienftd Thugs arc usually denominated gooroo bhow, and the 
junior Thugs make a merit (rf attending upon them, filling their hookahs, 
shampooing their bodies, and performing the most menial offices. They 
gradually become initiated into all the mysteries of the art, and if they 
jirove to be ]>owcrful men, these disciples of the gooroo are made bhut- 
toats. The Thugs say, that if one of their class was alone, and had 
never strangled a ])ersori, he w’oulduot presume to make use of the hand- 
kerchief until he observed a favourable omen. The ceremonies observed 
in making a bliiittoat arc the same as those described in carrying out the 
hishun, in room of which the handkerchief is on this occasion sub- 
stituted, and an offering of pence (copper coin), cocoa-nut, turmeric, 
red ochre, &e., &c., is made. When a murder is to be jg^mittgA^he 
bhuttoat usually follows the particular person whom he fife been'^^pii- 
nated by the jemadar to strangle ; and, on the preconcerted signal bekig 
given, the handkerchief is seized with the knot in the left handy the 
right hand being about nine inches farther up, in which manner it is 
thrown over the head of the person to be strangled from behind ; the 
tw^o hands are crossed as the victim falls, and such is the certainty with 
which the deed is done, as the Thugs frequently declare, that before the 
body falls to the ground the eyes start out of the head, and life becomes 
extinct. Should the person to be strangled prove a powerful man, or 
the bhuttoat inexpert, another Thug lays hold of the end of tlie handker- 
chief, and the work is completed. The perfection of the act is said to 
be, when several persons are simultaneously munlered withput any of 
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t^Jhuving to nttor of t)^} of t^iieir 

JPiiyouarfliWe op|K>rtoities aro given for bhnttpats to their fintt 
emy in the art of strangling. When a single traveller is met with, a 
novice ia instated to make a trial of hia skill , the party efiU pff dui;ii^ 
the night, and stops while it is still dark to drink water or to smoke. 
While seated for the purpose, the jemadar inquires what time of the 
night it may be, and the Thugs look np at the stars to ascertain. This 
being the preconcerted signal, the bhuttoat is immediately on the alert, 
and the unsuspecting traveller, on lookiltg up at the heavens, in common 
with the rest of the party, offers his neck to the ready handkerchief, and 
hecomes an easy prey to hia murderer^ The bhuttoat receives eight 
annas (half a rupee) extra for every murder that is committed, and if 
the plunder is great, some article of value is assigned to him over and 
above liis share. The persons intended to be murdered are called by 
di&rent names, according to their sect, profession, wealth, &c. &c. ; a 
victim having much property is entitle niamndy^ and they are also 
often called bunj. To aid the bhuttoat in the i)reparation of a murder, 
another Thug is especially appointed under the denomination of samsecah. 
His business is to seize the person to be strangled by the wrists if he be 
on foot, and by one of liis legs if he be on liorseback, and so to pull him 
d^n. A samsecah is told off to each traveller, and he places himself 
in a convenient situation near him to be ready when retpiired. In the 
event of the traveller being mounted on liorseback, another Thug assists 
under the denomination of bhugdurra his business is to lay hold of the 
Imrse’s bridle, and to check it as soon as the signal for murder is given. 

One of the most necessary persons to a gang of Thugs is he who goes 
by the name of tillaee. The Thugs do not always dei>end upon chance 
for obtaining plunder, pr roam about in the expectation of meeting 
travellers, but frequently take up their quarters in or near a large town, 
or some great tlioroughfure, from whence they make expeditions, accord- 
ing to the information obtained by the tilliices. These men arc chosen 
from among the most smooth-spoken and intelligent of their number, 
and their chief duty^ is to gain information. For this purpose they are 
decked out in the garb of resi>ectable persons, whose appearance and 
nianners tliey must liave the art of assuming. They fretiuent the bazaars 
of the town near which their associates a*c encamped, and endeavour to 
pick up intelligence of the intended dispatch or expected arrival of goods 
or treasure, of which information is fortliwith given to the gang, who 
sei^ put a BMty to intercept them. Inquiry is also made for any party 
of tamsifellcrs Imo may have arrived, and who put up in the suraee, or 
elsewhere. Every art is brought into practice to scrape an acquaintance 
with these people. They are given to undewtand that the tillaee is tra- 
velling the same road. An opportunity is taken to throw out hints re- 
garding the unsafeness of the roads, and the frequency of murders and 
robberies ; an acquaintance with some of the friends or relatives of the tra- 
vellers is feigned, and an invitation from them to partake of the repast 
that has been prepared where the tillliee ht^s put up, — the convmiencea 
of winch and the superiority of the w ater are abundantly praised. The 
result is, that the travellers are inveigled into joining the gang of Thugs, 
and they are feasted and treated with every politeness and consideration 
by the veiy wretches who are at the time plotting their murder, and cal- 



ciiUthig tke ^hare they shall mcquira iK^iaii of their ^ „ 
What the feelings must be of men who are actuated by motives so endl^' 
opposed to their apparent kindness of behaviour, it is difficult to j 

and Iki?ow not whether most to admire the addras with which they 
ootieeal their murderous intentions, or to detest the infernal apathy with 
which they can eat out of the same dish, and drink of the very cup, that 
ia partaken of by their future victims ! ^ 

ft is on the perfection which they have attained in the art of acting m 
tiliaees that the Thugs pride themselves, and they frequently boast that 
it is only once necessary to haver an opportunity of conversing with a 
traveller, to be able to mark him as an easy victim, whenever they choose 
to murder him. Instances soii^etimes occur where a party of Thugs* 
find their victims too numerous for them while^ they remain in a body, 
and they are seldom at a loss for expedients to create dissensions, and a 
consequent division among them. If all their arts of intrigue and ca- 
jolery fail in producing the desired effect, an occasurn is taken advantage 
of to i)ly the tl£^’eller6 with intoxicating liquors ; a quarrel is got up, aud 
from words they proceed to blows, which end in the dissension of the 
company, who, proceeding hy different roads, fall an easier pr^ to their 
remorseless destroyers. Having enticed the travellers into the snare they 
have laid for them, the next object is to choose a convenient spot for their 
murder. This, in their technical language, is called a and is usually 
fixed upon some distance from a village on the banks of a small stream, 
where the trees and uuderw^ood afford a shelter from tlie view of occasional 
passengers. The Thug who is sent on this duty is called a bkiila, and 
liaving fixed Wti the i)lace, he either retunis to the encampment of his 
party, or meets them on the way to report the result of his inquiry. If 
the hhilla returns to the camp with his report, the stiggaees^ or grave- 
diggers, are sent out with him to prepare a grave for the interment of the 
j)ersona it is intended to mur|Jer. Arrangements are previously made so 
that tlie party in company with the travellers shall not arrive at the bhil 
too soon. At the particular spot agreed on, the bhilla mi^ts the pai^y. 
The jemadar calls out to him “ Bhilla naujeh?” (Have you cleared out 
the hole ?) The hliilla replies Naujeh,” on which the concerted signal 
is given that serves as the death-w’arrant of the unsuspecting travellers, 
wiio are forthwith strangled. While some are employed in rifling the 
bodies, otliers assist in carrying them away to the ready-prepared graves. 
The suggaecs ]>t‘rform the office of huiying the dead, and the remainder 
of the gang proceeds on its joul^ey, hSs^ing with them a certain number 
of the tillaces or watchmen on tlie look-out to prevent tlgif: being 
turbed. Should a casual passenger appear, the tillaee gMtly thrdwfe a 
stone among the suggaees, wdio immediately desist, and crouch on the 
ground until the danger is l^’erted. After the interment is completed, 
the suggaees rejoin their party, hut it is not unusual to hive one or more 
of tile tillaces to keep watch to prevent the bodies being disinterred by 
beasts of prey ; and if a discovery should lie made by the village people, 
to give instant information to their companions, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of getting out of the w^ay. 

It often happens that the arrangements and precautions above-men- 
tioned cannot be entered into ; that travellers are casually met with%n 
the road, and hastily murdered, and as carelessly interred. In these 
cases, if the opportunity is afforded them, the Sliugs always have soine 
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nne.to keep watch at the place; and, rather tlian tnh the liak-dT det^^ 
tion^ by the bQdies being dug up byi^wild animala, they retiimj and 
re-inter, th^. If the ground is strong, they never touch the corpee ; 
but if the soil is of that loose texture, as to render it probable that the 
bodies, in swelling, liv^l burst the graves, they generally transfix them 
with knives or spears, w hich eifectually prevents shat result. 

When the Thugs n||l(y choose to strangle their viedmB in some more 
exposed situation, — as in a garden near a village where they may have 
put up for the night, — they resort to further precautions to preyent dia*- 
covery. The grave is on this occasion prepared on the spot, after thc' 
murder has been committed ; and the corpse having been deposited 
therein, the superfluous soil is carried Ifway in baskets, and strewn in 
the neighbouring fields: the place is w’^atered and beaten down, and it is 
ultimately plastered ol® with wet cow-dung, and chocdalis^ or flre-places 
for cooking, are ni^ on the spot. If the party find it necessary to 
decamp, they light in the choolahs, that they may have the appear- 
ance of having been used to cook in. Should they determine on staying, 
they use the choolahs to cook their food in on the succeeding day, having 
few i|ualms of conscience to prevent their enjoying the victuals pnspared 
on a spot, the associations attendant on wliich might be considered too 
TCYoltiiig for even a Thug to dwell on. 

The parties of Thugs being often very large, they have many beasts 
of burthen in their train — «s bullocks, ponies, and someSmes even 
camels. If they remain at a place where they have committed a murder, 
and do not construct fire-places, they take the precaution of tying their 
cattle on the spot. The Thugs say they can always reco^iizc the fire- 
' ])laces of their own class, there being peculiar marks about thCin, which 
are made to serve as directions to the next ])arty that comes that way. 
The Thugs always prefer burying their victims at some distance from the 
public road; and therefore, as soon as the bodies of the murdered per- 
sops have been strij)])cd of the property found on them, they are carried 
on the shoul^s of the suggaes to the spot selected for interring them. 
They say thej^re more careless about the concealment of corpses in the 
Nizam’s countiy than elsewlicrc; for they arc always so secure from 
molestation, that they have frequently left V)odies exposed without run- 
ning any risk, as no one takes the trouble of inquiring about them. 

The division of sj)oil does not xisually take place immediately after a 
murder, but every one secures a, portion of the property on the spot ; 
and when a convenient opportun^" occurs, each prodiiccs the articles he 
ha$ been tl% liearcr of, and a division is made by the jemadar, whoso 
share is, in the first instance, deducted ; then the blmttoat’s ; next the 
sumscahs and bhiigdurras claim the extra m ward for each murder they 
have assisted at ; the tillace receives the p^uisite which is his due for 
inveigling a trS^xller into tlieir snares ; the suggaee takes his recompense 
for the trouble he had in digging the grave ; and the residue is divided, 
share and share alike, among the whole gang. It may be supposed that 
the cupidity of individual Thugs may occasionally lead them to attempt 
to dofj aud their comrades, by secreting an article of value at the time 
the murdered bodies are plundered ; but they say that the whole class 
arS" bound by an inviolable oath to produce, for general appropriation to 
the common stock, everything that may fall into their hands while en- 
iMkSred with a particular party. 
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The division of plunder, may be supposed, often leads to tl» most 
violent disputes, which it is astonishing do not end in bloodshed. 
it might almost be supposed the SRiugs have 'a prgudice against spilSng^ 
blood ; for, when pursued, they refrain from m^ing use of the weapons 
they usually bear, even in defence of their own persons. The moist 
wanton prodigality oc^s when plunder is divided ; and occasionally 
the most valuable sba^lra and brocades are tom into small strips and 
distributed amongst the gang, should any difFereUSe of opinion arise as 
to their appropriation. The Thugs say this is also done that every 
person may run the same risk, for such an article could not be sharea' 
among them until converted into money, and some danger is attendant 
upon the transaction. They appear invariably to destroy all hoondies^ 
that fall into their hands, as wM as many other articles that are likely" 
to lead to detection. Ready money is what the^chiefly look for, ana 
when they have a choice of victims, tile possaBirs of gold and silver 
would certainly be -fixed upon in preference to oth^gk In consequence,- 
it seems to have been a general practice among tl^Bundelcuiid Thugs 
to waylay the parties of sepoys of the Bombay and Nizam’s armies, while 
going on leave to Hindoostan, for the sake of the specie they are usually 
the belters of; and they remark, that of the many sepoys who are sup- 
posed by their officers to have abandoned the service, while their friends 
and relatives consider them to be still with their regiments, they alone 
can tell the fate, the whole number being strangled by their hands. The 
immense wealth that lias, at various times, fallen into the hands of these 
miscreants, has been exjiended in the grossest extravagance and debau- 
chery, and, as may be supposed, their ill-gotten gains remain but a short 
time in their possession. 

The Thugs have in use among them, not exactly a language of theft- 
own, but they liavc sets of slang terms and phrases which give them the 
means of holding a conversation with persons of their own class, without 
any chance of being understood by the uninitiated. Their term of ssilu- 
tation, wiiereby also they recognise each other, if they casually meet 
without being jiersonally acquainted, is, all khan hhaee What 

appears most extraordinary is, the maimer in which the^hugs recol- 
lect the names of their comrades, as well as their persons; and they de- 
clare, that though the name of any one of a gang may have escaped their 
recollection, they never for^t the person of a Tliug who has assisted with 
them in the perpetration of a murder. The Thugs, indeed, seem to know 
each other almost intuitively ; and the ^ckness with wliich the recog- 
nition is made is almost enough' to w-ariunt the supposition, that a sort 
of Freemasonry has been established among them. 

To facilitate their plan of operations, the Thugs have (^tablished a 
regular system of intelligei^ and communication throughout the coun^ 
tries they have been in thS^ractice of frequenting, and they become 
acquainted, with astonishing celerity, with proceedings of their com- 
rades in all directions. They omit no opportunity of making inquiries 
regarding the progress of other gangs, and are equally particular in sup- 
plying the requisite information of their own movements. For this pur- 
pose they have connected themselves wdtli several persons residing in the 
Nizam’s dominions, as patailst and cultivators of villages, many of the 


• Bills of e^cchange, 1* Headmen of villages. 
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latter of 'wbem fii&ow tibe pioofession of Thugs m uonjuiiction with fheir 
agricultaial ptt^uoits. 

^ .TheMurwaarnes*^ and other bankei^llire also fmjueutly thu chahhek 
of com munic ation between Thngs, ana there is no doubt of Iheir betag 
the purchasers of the property of the ||urdered. The reiigioua medtesaits 
throughout the country occaMcoially ^sist in thijr nteasure, by beeoihing 
the; receivers of nieasi^s from bands of Thug^ to bf delivered to the 
»e»t party that comcwhat way ; with this view also they have adopMl 
the practice of forming choolahs^ or fireplaces of a particular constnictioii, 
to serve as marks of their jirogresa through the country. Whuirti patty 
of Thugs ooin^;^o a road that branches off in two directions, the/ adopt 
tlie precaution of making a mark, for thejguidancc of their associates who 
may come after them, in the following rnmner the soil in a convenient 
spot is carefully smoc^^, and the print of a foot is distinctly stamped 
upon it, A Thug onwHing thiWmark, which he naturally seai-ches for, 
knows by^he direct|||i in which it points which track has been followed 
by those that have preceded him. 

The peculiar designation by which they are known is ft point in which 
the Thugs arc particularly tenacious, and they attach an importance and 
even respectability to their profession,'^ that they say no other Hnss of 
delinquents is entitled to. The denomination of thief is one that is par- 
ticularly obnoxious to them, and they never refrain fro# soliciting the 
erasure of thetenn, and the suhstitution of that of Tliug, whenever it 
may occur in a paper regarding them, declaring that, so far #oin follow- 
ing so disgraceful a practice as theft, they sconi the name, and can prove 
themselves to be as honest and trustworthy as any one else, when Qccasion 
requires it. 

* It seems their ambition to be considered respectable persoriS; and vvith 
this view they ex])end much of their gains on their personal decoration. 
Even those who have been seized and adhiitted as approvers, or informers 
ag^nst ihcir comrades, in fact, king’s evidence, arc more solieitous ahr)iit 
their dress and decent appearance than anything else. They mostly 
scein to be ilb of mild and unobtrusive manners, possessing a cheerful- 
ness of dispcBilion entirely oj)posed to the violent ])as6ions and ferocious 
demeanour that are usually associated with the idea of a professed mur- 

Such is the extent to w^hich this dreadful system has been carried that 
no idea can be formed of the expenditiire of human life to which it has 
^ven occasion, or the immensil || fe>f the wealth that has been actpiired by 
its adoptionai«> When it is taken into consideration that many of the 
Thugs already seized confess to their having, for the last twenty-five and 
thirty years^nmially made a tour with parties of more than a hundred 
men, and with no other object tlian that oL|j^urder^iid rapine ; that tliey 
boast of havi^ successively put their tensand twenties to death daily ; 
and that they say an enumeration of all the lives they have |)eraonally 
assisted to destroy would sw'ell the catalogue to hundreds, and, as some 
declare, to thousands i^some conception of the horrid reality may be 
formed ; of the amount of the property that they have yearly Inade away 

* Inhabitants of Marwarjjs^erally bankers and traders. 

f Ameer AJi? an approver and noted Iwhg, now at this place, declares and glories 
. in having beeh present at the murder of 719 persons, whose property is esthnated 

two lacs and a half of rupees 1 
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it mQBt be impossible to form any calcdid^ ; nf 

the thousands in ready money, jewels and bullion, the loads ot yaMiie 
cloths, and every description oi||ierdiandise, that con|mualljr fall iMtn 
their hands, the hoondies that they invariably destroy must amount id a 
considerable sum. £ A. ' 

• The impunity with which the Thugs have heretofore cairied on thdf 
merciless procee||ing8,%ie facility they have possessed of reeruiting^ their 
numbers — which are restricted to no particular cJlle or seot^die security 
they have had of escaping detection, and the ease with which they have 
usually purchased their release, when seized by the offi<^eT6 of the weak 
native governments, in whose dominions they have idft&lly committed 
their greatest depredations, have altogether so tended to confirm the 
system, and to disseminate it^o the fearful extent to which it has now 
attained, that the life of no single traveller cm^ny of the roads in the 
country has been safe, and but a slightuchance ™l been afforded to large 
parties of escaping the fapgs of the blood-thirsty^mons who have fiu- 
quented them. 


THE LATE LONDON HURRICANE. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 

Sir, — The following document gives the most interesting and highly wrought 
account which I have met with of the recent storm in the metropolis. It is 
evidently sketched by the masterhand of some inspired paragraphist, who 
appears to have dropped it on his road to one of the newspaper offices in the 
neighbourhood of which 1 had the good fortune to meet with it. It is * 
headed— 

PARTICULARS OF THE LATE DREADFUL STORM. 

Never did the sun rise on a more lovely morning than that which chisred 
this large and smoky metropolis, on Tuesday, the 18th of June, 1833, a day 
destined to be ever remarkable in our London annals. Aydmut 7 o'clock, 
A. M., the wind was observed by many foot passengers (wlimf laily oocupa* 
tions liad called them abroad at that early hour) to be increasing gradually 
in strength, and there were sundry nods and winks among those w’ho have 
learned to watch the various changes of the moody weather, from which a 
keen observer might have gleaned the fact that something out of the usual 
course might hc^-e night be expected. About 1 1 o'clock in the forenoon it 
became palpable, even to the most cn|||ry observer, that “ it was exces- 
sively windy f a fact which, by 12 o'cldCR, was found to be, almost every 
case, the opening assertion in every conversation that occurred between 
acquaintances meeting in the highways accidentally. At about a quarter 
past twelve, the general apprehension was, in some degree, cos^med by the 
rather unusual circuth8tanfi^|||f a man’s hat being seen to roll at an extremely 
rapid rate down Hoi^orn Hul, as it was constru^ into a piwf presumptive 
that the wind had commenced taking rather serious liberties with the pro- 
perly of the street passengers. Considerable eo^tornation was excited by 
this absti'actedly unimportant circumstance, but t» general anxiety was soon 
after rendered much more intense by the arrival of an omnibus from Hamp- 
stead, the passengera in which brought the news that old father Boreas had 
been, for the last half hour, amusing himself by ringing all the hells at the 
gates pf the various rural retreats which line the road the omp^us had been 
travelling. At about 2 o'clock it was palpable that no personcSuld leave his 
residence without receiving a terrible blow in the face itom fiiuus, who was, . 
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to, g|>eftk tfgorsctiveljr, rushing through the streets of Londog uud rai$i^ 4 
dust in every .direction. Atone rainuto he was to ho found onBlackfiiars 
Bridge pufling hat of a passing pw^^gor into the foaming element 
beofSth/ while tlito next minute he was IpRing iip poor old father Thames, 
whose agitation was evinced in the mpst violent heaving of his vendrablo 
bosom, to the great alarm of thg unskilful navigator between the bridges Of 
London and Westminster. It would be an endless task to enumerate all the 
cfEi^ts of Tuesday's wind, but we must content our^ves^ith specifying n 
few of the most remarksMe. 

In Clerkenwcll, a policeman was taken up and carried a considerable dis- 
tance. 

In Gray's Iin^ardens, several trees W’ere blown clown, and there was 
scarcely one whim rude Boreas did not take leave to strip of its foliage. 

An unfortunate, who went to drown !ien»elt‘ in the Hegeufs Canal, W'as 
providentially blown into the Lock, near Hyde Park Corner. 

A poor starving man, who had not tasted food for three days, met with a 
tremendous blow out, fiM a nook on Westminster Bridge, into which he 
had crept for security\^. 

For further similar particulai s, the reader is referred to all the newspapers. 

i» !>• 


ON THE PROGKESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM5||^NCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

NO. II. 

Our first Essay concluded witli a proin'ise to lay open the con&cqucnccs 
of the various improvements made, during the long jicriod we coursed 
through, by foreign composers and their works, upon “ English taste 
and English composition.” Now^ that we sit down to fiillil our I'ngaire- 
meui^ w'c begin to jjerceive that our terms have been too strict, and that, 
instead of them, w'e ought rather to hu\c said, the music which native 
cornjK)sers submitted to the ta.ste f»f the Englisli public ; — so little 
do we find thaPban really he esteemed of native origin and urow lh. 

Since the expulsion of the mas«, music may almo>t be said to have 
departed from the ceremonial of mir worship, 'flie ])lain, unistmous 
paalmody of the churches tics genius dow n to the constriictitm of the 
simplest and the purest inchalv ; and none hut those wluise jvrofessional 
duties compel them to daily attendance in cathedrals can kiuw to what 
a wretchedly inconsiderable nunllfe of the j^icopie the worship of these 
noble edifice^ so richly endowed, is reduced. The result will he easily 
anticipateil, — our psalmody continues in the same state. Its small 
treasures have been indeed collected, during the last few years, by able 
hands, — by Mr. Burrow es, the indtistrioH theorist, coin]H>.ser and 
adapter; by Mr. Edwards; and, lastly, by Mr. Qrcatorex. But the 
tiling itself is, and must be, incapable of any largo or \alnahlc additions, 
because so limited in it^iature. Every^ attempt to intnaluec novelty 
has been discouraged and put down. Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester, an^ongst 
others, endeavoured to introduce a love of more varied melody, by adapt* 
ing the compositions of great foi^ign masters to EngUsh words * ; but 

Sacred Melodies froiti VI aydn, Mozart, and Beetbovco; adapted to the betl English 
iVet^ and apprapriatod to the uve of the Brilish Church.’’ ' 3 vpls. 
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cithetit was foiind incompatible with the associations pireyloitely ifli^i^ 
to thcmf*6r it was considered too violent a combination bf,the,8||^i^i^ 
and the profane, to be add||||^l. Whatever the cause, the 
failed ; nor has any subsequent experiment been a' whit more succcssa- 
fill* Sacred songs, by Moore himself, §nd a volume of original sacred 
music, wliich combined the talents of very many of the existing coin 
posers of England, "imblishcd by Mr, Pettet, Jiad little circulation or 
effect. They may, perhaps, have made someway among the class dis- 
tinguished hy the epithet “ Evangelical,” and serious persons, and may 
he used to diversify their Siiiulay evenings’ religiousyimusements ; but 
general effect, such publicatiiins can be said to have none. 

It may thus fairly be infcipred, that the Protestant Church, as by law 
established, admits of no musical imjirovement. The Sectarians think 
otherwise, and scorch after wdiat they consid^ pleasing tunes It is 
related <if the late Rowland Hill, that he said m a sermon, “ They bflth- 
not listen to our singing without listening to ouii^pTeaching ; — catch 
them there.” The difference, however, consists not only in the superior 
force and liveliness of the sectarian hymns ; the allurement is not in the 
muric, but in the manner : they all join, v(nce or no vr)ice ; those who 
cat&hot sing can vociferate, — they become actors, and vehement actors, 
in the scene ; they arc art and part in it, and excitation is enjoynf\ent. 
Not so tlie iblder congregations of the establishment. The nasal parisli 
clerk, or the screaming children of the school t, drone and sriuall through 
the Psalms. The congregation gcueralH feel loo much pride, or too 
much reserve, to assist, and considt^r it to he a wearisome annoyance. 
The Irutli is, our church rejects music, as too sensual for its forms, 
which they would refer wholly to reabon, and the natural feeling of 
veiicrntion Tims it holds out small, if an\, eucourugeinent to com- 
position in this sjiecies. 

♦ The unfortunate u<!C uf llosi wont was nearly fatal to an amateur just arriveSffrom a 
foreign lour, lie built a splendid mansion in a pro\iiicial city, enriched it with his col- 
lection of objeiis of vir/jt?, and, to crown iho celebration, a concert to be performed 
.it U.c ojicmni: of his rooms, m winch he vs as to delight and asiofitth by a concerto on 
ihe violin. All llie town wa*' invited. But as gentlemen have a pin doge to be tremu- 
lously apprehensive on Midi occasions, an 1 gpo vv hisj'cr their fe.ars lo ihe.r guests, with a 
View to p;o[»iiiale sjmpath), our host availed him-elf of this firerogative. At length be 
inMUiulcd iiis lrcinblmi,^s to a grave old physician, who, being wholly ignorant of ** the 
good set phrase *’ of musical jargon, .serimisl} anked him how it vvas possible for one 
wfio had pla) ed so many to haibour any such anxic lie* ? Tlrmes ejacu- 
lated the horrified eom ei to playei ; ** Tunofi^j^l) the felltwv j does be take me for 

a fiddler at a fairi"* And liis nerves were so shaken, that his guc-slsp«Mere deprived of 
the sciciilific treat with wimdi it wa« bss purpose to have ravished them, by the mistake 
of this medico-phdosopluc barbarian. 

1* Some pari&hes, both in and out of Ihc nielropolis, arc beyond the pale of this ctas- 
sificalton. In ibe geneial, d iMjjftiies but too well. 

X There is high aqfcnty .ageist this a.*-sumplion and this practice, In Harnioiiicf* 
says Hooker, the wiy image and ch.aracter of vcrlue and vice is perceived, the niinde 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought, by having them often iterated, into a love 
of the things theni>elves. For which cause there is i)<j||l|itig more contagious and pestv 
lent than some kinds of harmonic ; than some, nolhm^morc strong and potent unto 
good."^* And that tlirre is such a difi'erciicc of one kinde from another, we need no proof 
but our own experience ; inasmuch as we are at tlie hearing of some more inclined unto 
sorrow and beavinesf*; of some more mollificti and softened in minde; one apler to stay 
and settle us ; another to move and .stir our aflections : there is thatigrovvelh to a mar- 
vellous, grave, and sober mediocrity; there is also that carryeth, as it were, into exla- 
cies, filling the mind with a heavenly joy, and, for the lime, in a manner, severing it frorii 
the body ; «•» that, although we lay altogether a^iUe the consiuc^uou of ditue o. maUer, 
J/f/y— VUL. Axvill, NO, tit. I 
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The decay of the po])ulaT estuuarion of catbedTal music is to he attrl-» 
buted to the falling away of the attendance of tlie people on cathedral 
worlfeip ; for Btrapge as it may seem, contradictory as the practice 
is to the theoiy , oiir services iu this kina have everything that can com- 
mend them to an Englisli temper. They are recommended by the high- 
est Christian antiquity, having been introduced so early as 59G, by 
Austin, and his brother missionaries. The music attained a noble jier- 
fection in the reign of Elizabeth, when, according to Strype, the French 
ambassador exclaimed, on hearing the scivice at Canterbury, “ Oh, 
God ! I think no prince in all Eurojie ever lieatd the like; — no, not our 
holy father, tliclJPope himself.” Its solemn licauty .accords strictly 
with English notions of what is proper to ecclesiastical composition. 
And in spite of the discouragements under which it lias laboured, large 
and valuable additions have he(‘n made to the stock. Some years ago, 
an amateur (we lielieve Mr. Peace, of Biistol) undertook the labour of 
collcicting a catalogue of the ])rinted and AIS. music in the various 
cathedral libraiies, and theic is certainly no lack of com])arulively mo- 
dern additicuis. Sir John Stevenson has published a collection of Ser- 
vices and Antheuis— Dr. Hodges of Bristol, his inaugural exercise. 
Whatever we have seen of such works declare that the sjnrit exists, and 
that it languishes only iVovn the change of tlie direction of jiopular atten- 
tion"^, Were vs e called upon to cite an exuinjde, we should niune an 
unpublished anthem by tlie late. Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, My soul is 
W'orthy of life,” wiiicli is conceived in the purc^t and fnu‘Sl manner. It 
is at once declamatory and [uubelic ; beautiful for it.*^ melody, scientific 
in its harnmnv, learned jet llovving, atid on the v\liole emiuentlj touching. 
The chauins by Dr. Crotch, Mr. Novello, nnd othcis (indeed, this is a 
favourite exercise with coinj>osers for the C'huicli) declare that, if the 

the \cry harmonit* <*1 hjutiO.k heiiip fr.nne.'i ni due M^ru rarrud fnm il'e car tu ihe 
spiritual faculties id our >uule-., i'. by u nutise piii''.an<e aud efiii .icy , gieatlj •nailable to 
briiij^: lo a periect leinpor \\ iiat:>(.e\er is ibeie inuibled ; afU a't \^eli to quiektu ilie 
spirits, as to allay that v\ljub is too eacti . smeruipnnc agaiust luelar.titlie and de,^p.or; 
forcible to draw fbtlli W ares of ue\ution, it llic iiundo be vui b as ran yreld them ; able 
both to ni()\e and lo n.t dt’iale 'ull riUfctn-n''. The propl.ot D,i\ut iniMiip, iberelorc, 
singular know b-ilge, not Ui pi-etne .ijonr, but in nun^ujur, ab.) judged them both to be 
things most iipcesharie for tlie houvt of It ft Iu liind I'un to itial purpose a mijnber r>f 
di^iiTelie indited poemes ; and >>a- farthoi ibe aoihor of adding unto poctne, inelj/die 
both vocal and insirurnenlal ti.r the rai’niig up of leeu’.s harts, and llic bweeletung of 
their affections towards fiod.’’ 

* B hen a luun vt-u that lie atipu't s a great sjeccr, ( ataliou or Kodur, for in- 
stance, the fust ^ue>*tion to be •i.'.l ed is, vt^ etbei ihiN man wus boiri in a religion wluic 
good singing is aduulteci into the cliorcK s? .'•Suppose a man of a mind the nu)si Mi»-eep.- 
lible ot eiijovirtg the I’oncord of sweet sounds ; d born at fjlasg{»w, how wtiuld you have 
him admire a Davide^ All mu*.! I e simpbeWj v\»lli film; llie nrnaii!eiit.s ol UaMue wtmid 
to him f/C Kicontprt lifnsjble toings. 'J ne lulialiitant ^f (ilavgow who, lliou^h in lUhtr 
respects a very e'.liinable nia.i, has never liad an opponnnity of heanng line ii usir, but 
three or four lime> in ’rii> life, would be, with r(''‘pecl lo Davido, what we ouistdves were 
with regard to a painter at Beilin, who had repre-^ented one of ifie battles ol Frederic the 
Great on a pure of uoiy, ot Mze of a crown piece, fcicept by the help of a glass, 
we could di^lingui'.i) notl.mg.^^lie gliLSs wiiirh is wan ling lo llie infiafuJant of (^lasgow 
is the pleasure (if haviiip applauded, at /illy repre‘'Cntali»/n'*, the ‘ Barbieie <ii Sevigha,* 
sung by tiie deliglithd \oi<e of Fodor. The inhabitant of every village in Italy hear# 
singing twice or thrice a week at < hurrlt, and music in every street, written, if you 
pleaiK*, without much gcii'UN, but executed with neatness and pieeisioii, qualities that 
suffice for the educaiiun oi the eat. This is what is cntiiely wanting to the iohabitanl of 
Glasgow,**— fic de Jiomm, 
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authority of Gregory the Great, Dr. Burney, and of all writemi upon, .the 
subject be of any weight, no nation has surpassed us in that reli|^ua 
harmony which should be moving, but noble withal, grave, solemn, and 
sera})hic.” Our composers have neither been allured into light oma% 
numts by the examples of the great mass-WTiters, nor too much confined 
by the stricter opinions of style. But who will write, when there are so 
few who will listen ? Nevertheless, this is amongst the species in which 
we may lay ]ust claim to originality and strength. The foreigner of late 
has (lone nothing for us. 

Wc must recur to that change in the affections displayed by our 
coimtrjmen, in their musical pleasing perception to enable us to 
account lor the disuse of the oratorio. This sublime spirit of writing 
seems to have reached its pitcli at once, in the person of Handel. Be- 
tween the n\id(lle and the end of the last centur}^, (say in about forty 
years,) fifteen or sixteen were produced ; since that period, we know of 
only two or three oratorios ; for wc except, of course, Mr. Gardiner’s 
“ Jiulab,” chiefly a pasticcio adajitation from the works of foreign 
mast erg. But of these, the “ Palestine’’ of Dr. Crotch indubitably 
])luccs him at tlu* liead of living English comjioscrs. ft is a work of 
deep erudition and elegance, showing how classically the learned Doctor 
lias assniiilated, iiot imitated the best portions of every style, but most 
pv rhaps of Handel, wlnoli (oustitutes the luicUms of all the rest; they 
must, in tills case, be taken as the ornamental parts. lie proves him- 
self conversant with all the tescuirces of Ins art, as well as of the science, 
lit manifests tire, fanr\, and fine ta<'U\ eompaeting them all in a way 
to gi'vt' stilidit\, srrength and riclmess to the design, and to the construc- 
tion. Dt. Crotch, ])ciba))s, owtif* it in some degree to the extravagant 
terms bt‘ demanded foi tlu‘ use of Ins real scou*, and lo tlie publication 
of a rcilnced one ()uly, tliat tlie w.nk bus not been more frcipiently heard. 
The most complete opporlunitius have been oflered in the musical festi- 
^al^, as well as at the I,cnt oiatoiios, and it is certainly much to be 
regietted that, jnineijially lor tlie reason assigned, tiie greatest modern 
work of an Engiisli composer may be said to be absolutely unknown to 
the eonniry at largic 

But we nuiht note it amongst the ebnngefnl progressions of ptiblic 
taste, that the Emit ])erformani’es originaih instituted in 1711, with the 
pious \io\\ of making amustmient nselol in ])lanting or sustaining devo- 
tional feelings, liave departed almost entirely fiom that intention. None 
of onr public entcitainments move |Kiweifully evince that these, and 
similar appeals to the higher aiVeclions aie no loimei in unison with the 
lighter dispositions of tlie jicople of England. Selections may now be 
fair!) said to Imve sn])crseded entiie oratorios Even The Messiah,** 
tonilerly, and indeed up to, a late date, the most certain to secure a large 

* Bectiioveii’s Mount ol Olncsf’ llioufrk Iranslaicii mfo Kiirrlish, a»)d performed 
(iflen in iu in tins country, clot-s iK»t pjoprilv f.ill within ihe compass of our ob- 
servation ; luMther ran ^^e embrace Hocbsa's S^johr's Last Judgment,’* 

or Mr. NiuUomnrs Hcsurrc«'ti()n.’’ The rcccp'ion given to these composilion.s has 
not, however, exceeded dial extended to “ Palc^tme,” or to Mr. Perry’s “Priests of 
Baal,” a compostOun of much merit ; but from the ('.111*108 as.signed in the text, totally 
unknown to the C(»untiy that produced it. We may, howevei, observe that the encou- 
ragement of the oiiitono was nurtured in England, and has probably given birth lo the 
foreign oratorios since liaiidel. The fact i*. worth recording, for it is perhops iho only 
instance in which we have preceded the Continent. 
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receipt, has ceased to be attractive, and therefore has ceased to be per- 
fonnied. Tlie opinion of its sombre effects, or rather the indispoBltion to 
give ourselves up to awful and solemn impressions, j)erincate8 the king- 
"fiom, anJ we have reason to believe that in some of the festivals about to 
be given iliis year, ‘‘ The Messiah’’ has been displaced by “ The Crea- 
tion,” in the conviction that it will not, in theatrical phrase, “ dr^w.” 
Another proof is, the vastly more numerous audiences at tlic evening 
concerts, over the morning and sacred performances, in spite of the pre- 
sence of the many Dissenters who will go to the last, but will not be 
present at the first. 

We come next to the music of the theatre, which, from the diffusive 
and popular ])Owcr of the vehicle, must always stand ])re-eminent in dis- 
playing the nation’s taste, and the genius of its composers. 

The admixture of dialogue and song, culled opera by the English, is, 
perhaps, of all forms of theatrical illusion, the voiy' worst. The reci- 
procal interruption which the one continually gives to tlic other — the ])er- 
fectly unnatural, and perfectly iinjwssilde transitions — tlie ])aiise which, 
in the most striking situations, or the hurried passages passion, is 
imposed upon the actor and the audience, in order to enable the orchestra 
to symphoniije, and the singer to warldc, — the rush from the dce])csl 
grief to the ballad or the bravura, not only set reason at defiance, but 
preclude all continuity of impression. The incongruity of an entt r- 
taininent entirely vocal is indeed objected to, as aii original absurdity 
not to be overcome; but can anything be so iiu^ongruous as the per])(‘- 
tual change from sj)eech to song? Which arrangement docs the least 
violence to common sense and propriety — u])ou the principle tlial niiisic 
being the great end of tlie perforinanc^^he aiulitor shouhl imagine it to 
be the accompaniment of the language of tlie people whose words and 
actions it conveys; or that he should carry his natural associations, as 
to dialogue and song, into his feeling of the matter? We think there 
can be no question concerning the philosophy of the construction, but 
that the opera, pro^ierly so called, which consists entirely of a sene'- cif 
musical scenes, is by far the nioht rational, and the most likely to pro- 
duce a true feelinc of the music. Yet, so contrary liUb recitative been 
held to the temper of Engliblunen, tliat v remains the onlv 

legitimate 0 }>era ever heard upon the hoanls ot our theatres. Our C(uin- 
tiyunen have consented to listen with jiatlcace to iuelo-draiiic‘<, iiiusicnl 
farces, and all soits of aoiisensical anoinalic;, and have found pleasure 
in them; but the scientific intelligence of the country has ne\cr \et 
reached the dignity of the real musical drama, st?rioiis or comic. Never- 
theless we are luit absolutely in the darkness w liicli has so long reigned ; 
the light lias dawned, and grows stronger AVc innsl retrograde a littb*, 
in order to coini'y a clear idea of the progress of this dcpaitment of art. 

It is to thceenius of the poet, rather than to that of the musician, that 
the jicrfecdioii of the musical drama is attributable. Till Metastasio 
arose, the opera in Italy and Germany was almost in a state as imperfect 
as the inspirations of tragedy in the time of its earliest invciitor.s; and it 
is a felicitous instance of the return of goixl fur good, wliicli, like the con- 
trary retrihution, is so visible in luiinan affairs, that the Italian stage 
ow es its greatest poet to tlie kindness of a public singer. Mariana Bul- 
garini it was who rescued Metastasio from the perscculions he suffered 
after the death of his early jiatron, Gravina ; saved him from a ruinous 
lawsuit carried on agaiuet him in Home, and enabled him to prosecute 
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those studies and pursuits which have so largely added to ittteUecr 
tual enjoyment of every succeeding age, and every civ^ed ccmiitiy; f . ^ 

Arteaga (a Spaniard by birth, but who has WTitten in ^ choice 
the most philosophical treatise upon the musical. drama* that ever ap*^ 
peered t) has graced his ])ages with an admirable analysis of the quau^ 
ties which Metastasio displays, and by which that poet perfected opera. 
He says, — Beginning with his style, the first beauty w hich strikes us 
is a felicity (of which it would be diflicult to find another example) in 
combining conciseness with clearness, decision with flexibility, unitormity 
with variety, and the musical with the picturesque. Allis ease and 
freedom. It seems as if words were formed to drop in at the tiltte and 
in the manner he wished. No one ever knew^ better how^ to adapt the 
Italian language to the peculiarities of music, hy forming brilliant 
j)ei iot!s in recitative, by rejecting those w'ords which", by their length or 
sustained soTind, are unfitted for singing, by frequently adopting elisions 
and words which terminate in an accented vow'el, as, an//', piego^ sardL^ 
which contributed much to smoothness of diction; by artfully intermix- 
ing clifTcrent s])eeics of feet, to give a variety to the periods corresponding 
with nnisicnl intervals, and allowing room to the singer to breathe; by 
dividing lines in halves, in order to shorten periods, and render them 
smoother; by rhythm discreetly, though without any fixed law", 
making it suhsenient to llie ear, and to the prevention of monotony ; 
and, finally, by adapting difierent metres with singular dexterity to the 
exj)rcsssioiis of difierent passions, making use of short lines in the dc- 
yeription of languid feeling, when the soul may be said not to l)e sufii- 
ciently strong to express tlie entire Emotion.” 

Tlic philoso])hical critic goes on to point out the manner in which 
!Mctastnsif) has agsin)ilated tliWijdendid imagery of Hebrew poetry, and 
“ accoinmo<iatcd the lyric sl}le to the dramatic, so that the embelUsh- 
tnents of tlic one sliould not disturb the illusion of the other,” nor the 
Mihlimiiy be ojqioscd to the ])icture8que. He continnes: — ‘‘ In the 
greater ])art of his ])oeliy, we can but ohserv’c the dexterity with which 
lu‘ has imparted to his lines the necessary degree of harniony, so that, 
wlicn ada])tt‘d to melody, it may not be too sustained and sonorous. 
SmoiJthucss of style, a certain softness, as well in expression as in 
iinageiy, easy versification, and a ihythm not too diversified ; all these, 
combined w itli a happy union of eouiul in the arrangement of the syl- 
lables, are tlic qualities required by poetrj" for music, and are those 


♦ A KrtMirh a\Uhor, M. Caslil Blaze, has >\rittcn a treatise, in two \olumes, 
I’Opora cn Prance,” which tin ides the subject into all its branches, and discusses me* 
ihodicallv whnt belongs to each. He addresses it, not U’ the scienlific, but to the un- 
learned, and thus he states his purpose ; — It is impossible to hear music talked of in 
the drawitig-rooni. the theatre, and the coifce-houscs, and to see it discussed in the 
papers without being astonished at the manner in which the million, as wcU as many 
amateurs and people of education, talk non.sen.se — at the absurdities propagated by cer- 
tain authors without remorse, and at the profound ignorance, exen of the most familiar 
terms of our art so generally cullixaled, and whose wonders strike daily on our senses. 
Thus it nuivt bo in a rounlry where almost all the works that treat on music ha\c l>een 
written by learned or literary men, who are perfectly ignorant of the subject. Instead of 
enlightening us, they have brought new' errors, heresies, and mistakes into credit, such as 
makc,,niusicians smile with pity, and winch people of the world, and the critics of the 
drawing-rooms, .adopt with avidity, redying on the reputations these authors ha\e ac- 
quired by their superior ticatrncnt of other subjects.** 

I Lc Kivoluziuni del Teatro Musicale Italiano dalla sua Ori^itte fino al presente.** 
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^Mch pattic!ular|j cilintkcterize the style of Metftstasio,^* Arteaga 
dilates u^on {fans choice and arrangement Of his stories, his conciseness 
and precision in dialogue, his interspersion of moral axioms, which 
renders hiitj^ the first philosophical poet of liis nation. His highest 
qualification is his art in moving the affection. Our author places him 
Upon th^ same ])lane with Racine, and he thus sums tip Ins comparison : 

Tragedy is found to satisfy both reason and the heart. Hence it re- 
quires, chiefly, unity of action and grandeur of dialogue — qualities which 
naturally conduce to greater equality in the scenes, more ornamented 
dialogue, and a larger number of events ; these requisities have all been 
supplied extensively by Uucinc. The Opera, al\\ays accompanied by 
vocal and instnimcntal music, or dancing, and aided by grand scenic 
decorations, lias for its object not only the' full satisfaction of the mind, 
but also that of the ear and the imagination. Hence its style must he 
more hTical, introducing great dramatic illusion, avoiding all coinjdi- 
cation, and crowded incidents ; ])assing, in fact, rapitlly from one situa- 
tion to another, to render the action brilliant and animatfMl. In this 
the imperial poet has wonderfully succeeded. Thus tlie (juestioli re- 
mains doubtful, and Italy may always oppose her Metastasio to the 
Racine of the Fremdi, without the competiti(m being ever deeided.** 
We have dwelt thus long upon this portraiture of ^Ictastasio, liecause it 
appears to us to contain a better digest and summary (»f the reejuisites of 
the melodrama, properly so called, and becu\ise it h>nus a code of in- 
struction for the poet of Opera. To such a genius ICugland must Um)Ic, 
to give the impulsive elevation to its musical drama. 

Returning fr-rmi (uir apparent digression, but which i.*^ iij fact the vcr\' 
root of the subject, we must briefly tH^crt to Arne, and his solitary 
atempt — Artaxerxes. He totjk the righr})ath, rind be succeeded, if the 
immortality of bis work be success. But it was no h'ss a])p{iTeiU, that 
the English public mind was not then prepared for the reception of the 
principle — indeed it can hardly !>e said to lie so now . Ease, elegance, 
and smoothness are the charactc^i^tics of this beautiful comjioser; but 
he wanted the tire and the force which move the affect ions so strongly 
in the Italian, and wliich arc essential to dramatic eflecl. He intro- 
duced, indeed, grace, together with the passages ami divisions, but he 
could not imitate the passion of the Italian scliool. We pa«s over 
Jackson, Linley, Dihdin, Arnold, Kelly, aiui Shield, (the most wovllu 
ofitlicrn all, because tlic most natural und original,) to ( ome t* our 
allotted aera, and to Stoiace, w ho possessed science, fancy, utkI a wide 
knowledge of the work|^ of the Italians. His great aim was clearly to 
make their compositibbs hettei kiiowm in Entiland. and to found a 
school. But {he fact that hisbest operas, (“ the IMnitesand Mahmoud”) 
musically s]a‘aking, were shelved,” while The Haunte<l Tower,” “ The 
Siege of Bcliitade,” and No Song no Supper,” retain a place by the aid 
of their plot^ and dialogues, sufTiciently coiiHnns llu' proof of the slow 
national jirogrossinn. Up to thi.s period the JCnglish were imitatores 
tanbnn^ with perhaps the excqflion of Shield, fie adhered to the bal- 
lad, and, notwithstanding the mnltiiiide of heautflul things he wTotc, he 
still owe\l the greuK'st pjtrt of his fame to his simplest mckMlies. After 
the premature d<;atli of Storiice, a fruitless struggle was nniitUained, to 
gain for England an original plaue in melodramatic writing. Reeve, ^ 
Attwood; Daty, and others, rose to the surface, and sunk almost as soon 
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fts Itkey Braham appeared at the very close of the <as 

a ainger, and saon after the commencement of ^ thil,^ ia a ciotoi^efiet. 
His extraordinary merits in the one capacity at ohce' ri^btnmendm itnA , 
lowered him in the other, for his wonderful power of .voice, passionV 
versatility, and execution, created expectations which his niusic did not 
gratify ; and this disappointment took from his works some portion of 
the estimation they really deserved. It is, h^^ver, a Curious trait in 
the history of composition in England, that he obtained the largest sum 
ever given for the copyright of a musical piece — 1200/., for The Eng- 
lish Fleet,” not a single air of which is now, we believe, ever heard, or 
scarcely remembered. 

The ear of the play-going Englishman, so to speak, has since been 
almost entirely filled by the productions of one composer, Mr. Henry 
R. Bisho]), whose w'orks equal in quantity, perhaps, those of almost any 
other master. Nor are they wanting in much of various ability. But 
the struggles of genius arc for a long;, .time vain against the trammels of 
custom. Managers must look to profit, and fear hazardous experimenta 
upon a people not yet eduvatod to music*. Phigland has continued, 
even u)> to this time, in the state tliat Arteaga descriVies the foreign 
theatres at a certain period. In the meauwliile, the poetr\' was tlie 
part of the drama least attended to by com posers. Order, sentiment, 
good sense, sitnation, chara^kr^ plot, passion, dramatic interest, Vere 

counted as nothing by them Such mediocrity in musical matters 

arises from various causes. I^he pleasure taken by the multitude in 
machinery and decorations leads them to esteem a clever machinist 
above either poet or musician : hence emulation evaporates among pro- 
fessors, when it is n(» longer sriyulated by public ajiplause.” The same 
author Iras thus considered TOe musical prngr(»ssioir of the anterior 
ag(?s : — Thus, by degrees, inen^asing from dances 4o canzom\ from 
canzoni to songs of the vintage, and the carnival, and madrigals ; from 
madrigals to choruses and Concerted pieces, and from these to dramatic 
scenes, the reader may easily trace the steps by which imisic has 
attained the magnificent 8])ectnclc of the rqrera,” In everything that 
relates to the sja*ctacle, it Avould, w'e apprehend, be difficult to sliow that 
England has not transcended every' other country, Fnince, perhaps, 
alone excepted. But we are still as far as ever fnnn Oi)era. 

Mr. Bisliop haslabiMircd, and labourcil hard, for fame \mder this de- 
presiiou. He has tried not only his ovmi, but every other style. No 
author has ever imitated (not stolen) the works of others sw) well, or 
combined their several peculiarities so strikingly, llis power of inven- 
tion is establishtul by the multitude of his aiiu)unting now, pro- 

bably, to at least an himdred entire operas —his originality and excel- 
lence, by very many songs, duets, glees, and choruses, &c., that still 


♦ Music may hoatt of having marie an immense pj^gress in a couatry. where the 
reply made hy the maiority of an audience is, /Ac p/eaxes me.’’ Such would 

have doubtless been the reply of the Allienians, if a stranger had asked thtmi to give a 
reason for tlie tran.sports which a traj^^edy of .^^^chylus excited among them. Tiie 
treatise' of Aristotle had not yet opencti the mouths of people who have nothing to say. 
On the contrary ,* no w-a-days, all the world aspires to explain the wht/ and the 
of their enlhuMasin ; anil the utmost contempt wouhl be shown to an unsophisticated 
visitant of the Opera, who should reply with fhafi'ec ted simplicity, ** Bf^causc i feel tlf 
—Vtedernmm. 
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live*. , B«t W« g^iiius is subdued, and must be subdued, by the wa»4t 
of cwcidamtion^ eontiiuii^^ and intensity in the structure of the opera. 
And what are we at length arrived at ? The adaptation of the music of 
Italy, France, and Germany to English translations, retaining^ hm^ever^ 
the oriffinal dn of the admixture of dialogue and dnfjing^ and rejecting 
some of the finest and most effective parts of tlie music in the accompa- 
nied reclUtivcjs. We vttnot detract from the first-rate merit of Mr. 
Rolphino Lacy, who has proved liimself a more than ecpial successor to 
Storace, in this jwrtion of his design. His adaptations of Rossini are 
truly admirable ; but the latest ex]>eriinent, tlie i)erfonnancc of the Som^ 
nambula of Bellini, arranged by Mr. Bishop, music so iniinitely below 
regardt, declares that every spark of the liopes of native composers is, for 
the present, smothered, if not extinct. We are still further behind our 
exemplars in the contrivance and management of comic operas. The 
easy lubricity of the Italian language^ and its verisimilitude to their ra])id 
conversational utterance, allow them to avail themst^lves to an extent 
perfectly unknown, and fair perlcetly imjwssihle, to our own rougher 
tongue, of the swift articulation of notes and words; the velocity tJiey 
can thus give to melody and s]icech, is irresistible ; refinement is added 
to mirth. Their comic characters are never vulgar ; ours are drawn 
from the lowest life, and its lowest peculiarities. An English comic 
song is, of all things, the broadest and tlie coarsest ; it has no connexion 
with music, and frequently the character stops in the middle to i^uitatc 
the pec uliaii ties of his calling, or of the low crdlocpiies w hich form his 
subject. This is. disgusting to all but the galleries. Another vehicle, 
almost peculiar to the Italians, is the finale, which, for the same reasons, 
we can scarcely ever adojit. Storacc ai^Bisho]) have, however, given 
some g(KKl instances of wliat may be do* by a judicious application of 
the ])rinciple. U the later adaptations, from Hossini especially, Imve 
not been so successful, it is because the multi})lication of notes, and the 
extreme velocity of the articulation nccessary^o complete expr(*ssion, sets 
a limit to their use. 

Can we hope for hotter things ? Wc arc of o])inion that the musical 
intelligence of the country is now' .sufficiently advanccvl to give an open- 
ing for a fair experiment. There are poets (Mruvre among the first) 
perfectly coiiqietent to prmliice a fine bbretlo, (we use the Italian term 
for want of an English eq^valeiit). We doubt not that thcrif are musi- 
ciana of sulficicnt capability to satisfy' the public, and our singers ai|^ far 
better trained than ever. Had the ]iroprietor of the King’s Theatre en- 
gaged all the “ native laieiit” in these departments, and been permitted 
to diversify tiic cntertiH^icnts with them, inbU‘ad of the German eoni- 
pan\, a noble opportinutv would have been afibrded to tlie exalted 
patrons of that cttablislimcnt to manifest a patriotic desire to nourish 
the genius of their own countrymen. Nothing would give so immediate 
an impulse to our aiUhois, coinpoeeis, and singers. Iluw would be 


’► “ Fast iitto ihc \Va\f-,” and ** Rid nse dwcour'^c*/' for oxninple, ** As it fell upon a 
day/’ Blow , tjcntlo (j.-dcs/’ \M>e» the V\ ind blows,” “ 'n»e Tramp Chorus.'* 

f Nothing: but tl e of Mad. M.^liliiaTi, which is terrifically f>neji» though in many 

parts mneb loo %folfcnt, could ha\e 5a\<d i his noi'')' piece ; but heaven forbid her taste 
as a sfagerdiouid be judged by her perfortjUincc of “La Somnambula,** 
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placed^m direct and manly competition with the Italians, 
enjoy the same advantages, except in the beanty and superior adaidatiri^ ^ 
of the Italian language for music— the splendour of the house, the pr'e^ 
cision of the band, the incentive of the most polita of all audiences. 
But till this be done, the foreigner is in the possession of encour^^ 
ments which must ever place English ability at an mfinite remove in the 
chances of public favour. Our poets for the mjl|^^me will be mere 
translators, our musicians, adapters, and our singirSi subardinates ; and 
for this plain reason — no other theati*e can be investwl with the same 
attributes. The attempt to establish what was called the English Opera^ 
liousc is hut a demonstration of these principles. Melodrames and 
farces arc not joperas, nor anything like it. The one capital distinction 
is, that the true o]>era is all passion. This it is that unfits the ear and 
the mind trained to Italian music to listen to that of England. Nothing 
in the w hole ranefc of our compositions moves the affections of such a 
mind, but the most extjuisitely sim))le of all productions, so inferioj^re 
we ill the exiiression of passion, and in the combinations of orchestral 
effect*. 

The Concert forms one of the peculiar excellencies of English music. 
The Philharmonic, according to the admission of musicians of all na- 
tions, may vie with any continental establishment. The Ancient Con- 
cert has done almost all that has been done to keep alive the claims wb 
have to aboriginal style of writimr, and a traditional manner ofHecu- 
tion ; while the former has nourished and inculcated the knowledge and 
the study of foreign grace., it has given some encouragement to English 
]>roductions of the highest instru men taf class. Symphonies by dementi, 
l\>tter, Burroughes, and other resij^nt masters, have been produced in 
tlip best pt>ssibie inanner ; and thcR can be m) <[aesiion but the instru- 
mental supremacy attained by Lindley, Mori, Wilhnan, Nicholson, 
Mackintosh, Harper, and others, is mainly attributable to the high 
cultivation of this concert. Id effects, too, are to be found w'herever 
iustruniental music is required. This theatre of dis]»lay has been the 
object of ambition to foreign artists, and tbnnigb this orchestra the 
finest examples have liccn introduced. It is not only a school, but the 
Ca])itol, where exalnxl merit receives its crown. 

The Ancient Concert, apparently more confined in its range, but not 
really more restricted, now^ begins to feel that nov(l% is no less necessary 
than habjf, to pleasure. It is on the verge of dissolution, and unless 
saved by royal patronage, (the Queen has l>cen a visiter for one night,) 
its death is all but certain. If taste be engrafted on jE^ming, which can 
hardly be denied, the ver\^ foundations of taste havMPn laid and main- 
tained by this institution — we repeat, not only iii the matter, but in 
the manner. Not alone the style of Locke, Ibircell, Handel, and in- 
dt‘cd of all the old masters, has been kept in remembrance, but the tra- 
ditional manner of singing them. England has, by that means, become 
the depository of this pure, simple, and nationally expressive inanner 


♦ The long retention of “ Auld Robin (Sray,'"' by Miss Stephens, is, perhaps, the 
'trongest instance ; John Anderson, my Jo,"'* sung by Mr. Broadhurst. We have 
hnowii iirnatenrs the most indurated by the impassioned music of the Italians, mcUed by 
these strains, and totally incapacitated fur the cnjff ment of elaborate composition? for 
the rest of the evening, even when the finest Italian artist? have 6ung,t^ 




Nothing fo oo/h^crous or so abhorrent to English ears, ^ to heof 
Utlsiol ma^ 1^ on, Italian ; the Germans, indeed, come nearer to hs $ 
hnt the innate grandeur which depends upon the declamation^ the aim* 
plieityi even certain appoggi&turas, and certain turns and cadeni^ ia 
blown only to the English, and to one school of the English themselves 
‘^the school of Greatorex, Bartleman, and Harrison. Mara reached a 
greater sublimity than any other singer of Handel, hut she learned it 
here. Unhappily but little of Purcell is now heard-— unhappily we 
say, for it appears to us that to relish Purcell, is in music, wliat to 
enjoy Spenser is in literature. “ I^et the dreadful Engines,” “ From 
Rosy Bowers,” Mad Bess,” and Sing all ye Muses,” are specimens 
of English force and expression, which ought never to be suffered to slide 
out of recollection. When they depart, the ancient glories of our real style 
are gone. Yet we fear they will have no public, no general existence after 
another generation ; certainly not, if the Ancient Concert be given up. 

^is brings us to the change that has already taken *|>lace, to the 
S 3 miptomB of w’hich all we have said only relates. In the commence- 
ment of the century, English vocal music was the snpremest fashion. 
The Ancient Concert was quite as much sought iii musical circles, as 
Almack’s has been of late amongst the exclusives. The Vocal f Joncerts 
were established to take off the surplus patriuiage. These? were not 
even thought sufheient, but a second rival set was established. Where 
are llfey gone ? — together with the taste which supported th|sn. Later 
attempts in a series of British concerts failed. But this season, a similar 
experiment in favour of native ability has met with more encouragement 
than heretofore. Perhaps it is not too much to say, these were the best 
attended pojw/ar concerts of the sea^n. 

To ascertain the direction of taste, we must, however, look to the 
general run of concerts, which, from May to August, fill the mornings 
and the evenings. For one English, theie are at least ten foreign pieces, 
while English singers have all but |ph])|>eaTed. Oernuin, French, 
Italian, we have, but wliere are the English At the theatres ? These 
also are invaded and Gennanize<l. At Vauxhall ? even the gardens have 
been Italianized, What a metamorphosis from the Organ Concertos of 
Handel and Worgan, which once fonned their attractions ! 

Even the most beautiful atul ])€caliar of English compositions, the 
glee, does not receiv^lhe countenance it was wont to enjoy. But never- 
theless, if part-songs possess any claim to distinction, the supremacy rests 
with us, — here we may defy the world. \Vhen the Frenchman sj)oke of 
the English Quehjxte rho^c htpn /nWe,” he betrayed only bis 

ofwn ignorance own tlippancy. The works of W'^ebbe, Callcott, 

Horsley, Stafford ^nith, Spofforth, Knyvett, Walinisley, aTul a host of 
others, rise up in judgment against him. Nor do we confine our range 
to this age. The glee is a composition in which melody, hannouy, the 
interweaving of the parts — in short, the con.strucrion, in all its various 
points and contrivances — consjnres to establish “ the energy of artful 
song.” , k is alike serious or cheerful. The lieguties arc not, indeed, of 
the piquant, meretricious kind, which belongs to the theatre, but they 
are natural and touching. If it lack the vcbemence, il has all, and more 
than all, the tnith of deep-felt passion. 1 1 embraces'^cvery species; the 
jfeeroic, the amatory, the plctuiesque ; and wc may challenge any nation 
to produce morejexquisite specimens of the adaptation of sound to sense 



titan are to be found in “ Whctt ^nds breathe aoft,’* “ Sadf^f' 8i*iDli 
the lAbuntain’e brow/* By Celiacs arbour Peaec to tbe ttbnle/|^ 
the heroes/^ and, indeed, in hundreds jf later, though, perha|Mi, not 
equally rich, splendid, and pathetic wora of food^ date. It is in 
these that the solidity of English genius is best to be traced ; and it 
is clear that it is formed on our ecclesiastical style — on our deep and 
strong affections. It is because the tone of thinki^g'is changed — ^because 
the national .desire is turned towards lighter impressions — that the taste 
is passing away from the million. We may challenge the most accurate 
jiidgment, and the most acute perception, to discover anything like 
imitation in these compositions. That the taste of the authors may 
have been refined and ])c^8heil by their acquaintance with foreign 
masters is true, but it is impossible to trace the effects otherwise than 
in tlieir general results. Our glee writing is still all our own. The 
Madrigal Society, (where sometimes fifty amateurs and professors may 
be heard clmuntirig the compositions of Fonl and Luca MaTen|i| in 
swelling chorus,) the Select Ontch Club at the Thatched House, and 
the more numerous Glee (}lub at the Crown and Anchor, still preserve 
and propagate the love and the style and the manner of our glee singing. 

Our song writing partakes of all styles; and some things of great 
merit and beauty have been produced during the period of which we 
treat. It is at once a misfortune and an injustice that our music makes 
no way Olathe continent, (diiefly, perhaps, iMjcause our languagl^is so 
little understocKl, We cannot w’ondcr that no English opera w*rs ever 
performed abroad ; hut we may express some surprise tlutt no English 
song was ever heard t* Webbe’s Mansion of Peace,** Attwood^s 

* We ha^e often eirieaNOured to trare the pa«;siou of Itatiao music ad'ecU us so 
differently from the passion of ihe English composer ; for iustance, “ .Mi manca U 
\occ/* ami the above-riled evquisUe piece of tendcrnesis. England can show nothing 
6o vehemently expressive as tiic has nothing so deeply tender as the other. 

f “ Tally-ho.’’ — Michael Kelly dHpelates the introduciion of this new popular song 
at the court of Vienna. At the end of the first act, the beauteous syren, led into the 
orchestra hy her caro vposo, placed herself just under the emperor's box, ibc orchestra 
being on the stage. She reqi.’C'ited me to accompsny licr «iong on ibo piano-forte ; — I, of 
rour'^e, c£»n>enled. Her n'r anti manner <*j)oke of 'dignity and h>ve.* The audience sat 
in mute and breathlc>s expeclalion. The dutibt was, whether she would melt into their 
ears in a One canLihile, or h irst upon them with a brilliant bra\«ra. I struck the 6hofd 
of the symphony — silence reigned — when, to the dismay ^nd j||tonishment of the brilliant 
audience, she bawled out, without feeling or remorse, voice or tune, or, indeed, one note 
in tune, the hunling-snng of 'Tally-ho!' in all us pure originality. She continued 
shrieking out Tally-ho’, 'rally-ho ! in a manner and lone so laud and dissonant, that they 
were enough to blow off the roof of the house. The audience^unipcd up, terrified. 
Some shrieked with alarm, some hissed, others hooted, .ind m d | M i|tined in llie unknowm 
yell, in order to propitiate her The emperor called me to luiti^wml a<ked me in Iialiati, 
what Tally-ho ! meant P I replied, I did not know j and literally, at that time, I did not. 
His Majesty the emperor, finding that even a native of Great Britain either could not, or 
would not, explain the purport of tliis mysterious word, retired, with great indignation, 
froruthe theatre ; and liie major pait of the audience, convinced, by hi.s majesty’s sudden 
retreat, that they contained ‘^oine horrible nicaumg, followed the royal example. The 
ladies hid their faces with their fan and mothers were heard cautioning daughters on 
their way out, never to repeat the dreadful expression of ‘Tatty-ho!’ nor nentuic to 
a^k any of their fricMids for a translation of i*. The next mornliitg, when I saw the hus- 
band of ‘ Tall)-ho !’ he abused the taste of the people of Vienna, and said that the song, 
which they did not know how lo appreciate, liad been sung by the celebrated Mrs. 
Wrighton at Vauxhail, and was a great favourite all over England. Thus, however, 
ended the cxhihilion of English taste; and Signofs 'Tally-ho!' wMlh her Italian post, 
went hunting elsewhere, and never returned to Vienna, at least^^ during my residenee 
there.”— iCc//y*a Jieminiacences, 



p|0O Oa the Pi^grm 0f Mu9i!p frm the 

“ Soldier’s Dream,” Horsley’s ** Gentle Lyre,” Dr. Callcott’s 
of Life,” Knaptoh’s “ There be none of Beauty’s Daughters,” 

“ By the Simplicity of Venus’ Doves,” Smith’s ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” 
Beale’s Brutus,” are pure l&d beautiful as music, as well as s<n^s of 
exprewqn. Tliese are models. But wc cannot conceal the 
we, owe to Haydn’s Canzonets the introduction of a new species which 
has run into all sorts of anomalies. Our simple ballad style has been 
deserted for the ornamented canzone. Plain melody has been set off by 
iiguratc accompaniments, and the appropriateness of the harmony itself 
sinks before the [tittuping of an ar|)eggio bass. One writer has, however, 
been eminently successful — Mr. Moore. Not only is the adaptation of 
his ** Irish Melodics” unrivalled, but bis ^National Airs” have natu- 
ralized, as it were, the most beautiful trOTCs of foreign melody. But 
these cannot be called English. The ballad is not, lunACver, cpiite lost ; 

Alice Gray” is not more ])()pular than deseiTing : no modem piece 
sin ^ “ Crazy Jane” has been so universally a favourite. J’he hunting- 
songund the sea-song, which used, iu^he days of Dibdin, to permeate 
and delight all England, are extinct. Thirty years ago, singing such 
joyous airs at ta])lc was common : now, scarcely an individual would 
attempt a song without a pianoforte. Even at IMelton Mowbray, we arc 
told by the tip-top jnovincial,” of the pleasures of an evening in 
which wit and music” were more thought of^lhan winc^. Thus the 
beartjijeBs of ‘‘ Mcriy Englnud” is sliding fast into “ liigh cixilization.” 

It is strange that, under the admitted sujieriority of our instrumental 
performers, sft little of instrumental music, proiierly so called, should he 
produced. Hardly a solo or concerted piece has been ^^^itten by our 
countrymen. They confine themselves to eleuientaiT \\orks of instruc- 
tion, and here, though they rank iiigh, the) aie still Ixdow tlic foreigner; 
for England has no such work, for instance, as “ Baillot’s Inslruclions 
for the Violin,” or “ Iluniiners Piuno-foitc ScliooV’t. Mr. J. B. 
Cramer, indeed, has published nuinorou^lpad ver) beautiful compositions 
for the pianoforte ; but even in this department of our most popular 
chaml>er niu.sic, wc arc indchle<l for by far the greater portion to hireign 
hands. Arrangements are the general practice, together with airs with 
variations — the conipo.^itions of Kalkhrcnnei*, Moschcles, Ilununcl, 
Hery, cum vvnllifi alih. 

The establishment of a regular school of musicians in tlie ** Royal 


* “ Covers, he wriles mcx| day to some fneud in hi*, remote wc^lcrn province, were laid 
for eight, the favourite number of our ]ate king ; and perhaps \iis majenty never sat 
down to a belter dr e|gjid .dinner in his life. To iny 'urprise, the suliject of fox-hunting 
was named but onc#wi^ng the evening, and that was when an order w'as given that 
a servant might be sent to iiiquire after a gcnileinan who h..i had a bad fall thatm<|rn- 
ing over some timiier, and to ask, by the way, i! Dirk ('hristian came alive (out of a 
in which he had been IcH, with a clever young llioronph-bred on the lop of him. 
Tiie writer proceeds to describe an evening in which wit and music were more thought 
of than wine ; and )irescnting, in all respect*-, a perfect contrast to lire old notions of a 
fox-hunting society.” — Quart^rfy Review, 

t We hardly dare cjaim the works of Clemcnti for English, iliough the early period of 
his life, when he first cainc hither-, almost make«i him Bth Englishman by 'transmuta- 
tion,” aa he may he said to be **by eduration and by prevent prufessjon,” Ili# In- 
structions for the Pianofoile,’’ his ‘^Grarlus nd Parnassom," and his ‘‘ Practical Har- 
mony,” form a succession cjuite without parallel. The rithest and moat comprehensive 
treatise ou music the world ever saw is, perhaps, (’hoioirs IVinctpcs de Composi- 



commen(^eYd* tlmiiury. 

Academy of Music, *Vis an event of importance „ift our musical 
Ithasb^n jr^arded, as is thle fate of all tilings, m ,t^o wayd. ^ Its 
founds and supporters announced its wfitution to„ the comment^^ 
iueir(; of the diffusion of true science :^ts opponents calculated only 
upon its making musical knowledge so common that its professors Would 
heepme a race of beggars by their own competitions. Neither of these 
results are yet demonstrable. Music is a little, and but a little better 
taught in the Academy ; the expense moderate, though sufficient to for- 
bid the extensive use of tlic school, and more than half of the pupils 
quit the Academy not lialf formed. One or two singers, (Mr. and Mrt. 
Segiiin, and Mrs. Bishop, for instance,) and a somewhat larger list of 
instrumentalists, have mad||^oiue stand.before the public ; but the first 
seven years of this college of the propaganda has not produced any 
strong or visible effects. Still it must tend to good — if it have vitality 
enough to live on. 

The literature of music is improved. But it is not very Q||||pli- 
nlentary to musical men, that ^he Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review,” the most philosophical work upon such subjects, died at the 
end of ten years, as we Lave understood chiefly, from two causes ; first, 
a difficulty in finding wTiters able anti willing to assist, wffiich produced 
constant delays in its publication ; and, secondly, a paucity of readers. 

The Hannoincon,” a work of lower aims, but conducted upon d mote 
popular and extended plan, has scarcely,' we are told, covered the ex 
))enfcci of publication. Sill in the periodical essays, and in the critiesms 
of some of tlie Journals, there is a manifestly better judgment. Lord 
^fonnt Edgecumbe’s little tract; Bacon’s ‘‘Elements of Vocal 
Science,” and a “ Ramble among the ^Mtisicians of Germany,” are 
all proofs of an increasing spirit of inqnirj', philosophically directed. 

If then England do not advance at an equal ])acc witli Italy and Ger^ 
many, she does not sUind Our iiatuTal afiections are certainly 

colder than the one — we arc Uss romantic, less intense than the other. 
We have other and more weighty employments, as we deem them, than 
cither of these nations ; wt arc men of business and politicians. Amuse- 
ment is neither our single nm* our most serious occupation. We have 
oiir national tcin])eraincnt, and, gaiui,ay it who will, our national music, 
derived and descended (if it be so) like Daniel dc Foe's tnie-borU 
Englisliman, from all the nations of Europe. The music of the cathe- 
dral, the glee, and the ballad, are our own, or have become so, by a 
natural i/ution which cannot now be distinguished from natural descent. 
It is questionable, j)crha])s, wlicthcr wc are gifted those acute sensi- 
hilities wdiich can ever ]dace us ujwn an equality^^nveutors with the 
livelier nations, who have hitherto led the way in the other departments 
of the science ; — for the distinction is not of art, but of nature. 





yigm m the^^haracte^ of 

« FALK’s GOETHE, TR^^&LATED BY MRS. AOSTEK. 

' We ai:E indebted to the pen of Mrs. Austen for one of the most deg^t 
apd complete translations which ever enriched the stores of the English 
language. We know but one^^English translator of prose works who 
equals ibis lady iu the easy comprehension of the spirit and the style of 
the author tp be transferred to a new tongne ; we speak of Cotton, the 
translator of Montaigne. In Mrs. Austeq^translations, there is that 
aingular felicity to which so few translators^tain ; her wprds seem 
V>0ys at their ease. You see the genius of a foreign language — but it 
does not appear in a rough or abrupt guise — the stranger seems as 
mu|^,at home as if he had lived with us all his life. 

']® remarkable peculiarity of all diat related to Goetlie seems to be 
in this : your mind takes a leap Shtr reading his works or examining 
his character ; nothing about him is coniinon-])lace or vulgar ; even his 
attachment to a courtier’s life is full of a certain intellectual poetry ; he 
looked upon it as vjt look upon a play, in whicli the real actors arc often 
but poor creatures, but in which the delusions that surround them are 
full of magic and of grace. Let us give ourselves up f(»T a moment or 
two to the consideration of so remarkable and complex a mina. Goethe 
appears ear]5»^n life to have established two main rules, upon which he 
founded both his happiness and his greatness. The iiist was to regard 
and preserve before all things the clearness of the intellect ; the eyes of 
the mind. In older to be happy, and in order to be wise, he judged it 
pecessary to make calmness the great dominant^ moral habit. He 
RYpided violent emotions. He shrunk sensitively from all intense im- 
pressions.” He seems to have written Werther rather as a relief to the 
pressing accumulation of the romantic and exaggerated emotions that 
force themselves uj)on youth, than from any }>leasure the emotions 
themselves afforded him. He set about the task like a man clearing his 
house of some unruly servi&ts ; the task done, he establishetl order and 
quiet within for the rest of his life. “ The Kcpiilibrium” was his fa- 
vourite phrase ; and over all the strength of his gigantic mind there 
breathed an irrefragable repose. Like tlie celebrated image of the 
Hercules, you see not the laboiirs he has pci fui rued, excejit by the 
calm which has succeeded them. Associated witli this self-possession 
of mind and ca^jiqti||^ of the more hurried and al)surbmg emotions, were 
idl the lesser habits of his life. To be precise and methodical was a ne- 
cessary part of such a character:. He carried the love of order into the 
minutest details; t)ie anangement of his ]m])ers, or the folding of a 
letter. His affections and^ftiis friendships appear to Imve been genial, 
but controlled. lie resolved to spare hiiuself all llie j>ain in his power, 
less from a retjard to mere ]>hy8ical case thap fr^ that preference which 
he gave to the intel|^tual portion of his nature^ and his persuasion that 
error Itself must follbw' the derangement of the equilibrium of the pas- 
sions. When one of his friends — ^the venerable Wicland — dies, he re- 
fuses to see his funeral; wlien anolhei — bis great rival Schiller — is no 
attempts to plunge into poetry as a relief to the disturbance 



the mdkficMy ev«^t iipceBicmfl. pip 
and the ot>ly wWte 'which he dteamt of tplwBg 
friend yfwjlte ^ of^ldajt < 1, .m' ^ 

The Ptwsond characteristic of GoetWs r^aoli 

the filit.— It wae the deidife of tmtK He w^» {(mdnt exBiom% aatiw 
in all her smallest as her largi^t varieties* He would mwe for half 
hour to gaze upon — to examine into— a flower* He h®*^. ^P 
a thousand studies which would seem to the stiperfidal iis 49tiem distract 
tions from his great ruling art — the art '0 poetry ; but whidi be deeitied 
vitally necessary to that art, because illustrative of truth— r and ^ 
knowledge of which he render^ subservient to all its triumphs* Cha^ rf 
this accuracy of examinatm^ resulted his wildest thoughts— his most 
|^eam>likt^ speculations* We kept a snake in a glass— he made mi« 
nute and daily observations on it;” from these observatiems sprung^ the^ 
following mystical and strange thoughts: — 

** ‘ What splendid, intelligent eyes ! ’ said he. * A great dcaL|ras 
half-finished in this head, but the awkward writhing body woullf not 
allow much to come of it, Natui#, too, has cheated this long, en- 
shcathed organization of hands and feet^ though this head and these 
eyes might well have deserved both. Indeed she fr^uently leaves such 
debts unpaid, at least for the moment, tliough somedrnies she afterwards 
pays them under more favourable circumstances. The skeletons nf 
many marjpe animals clearly show, that when she made them she was 
full of the thoiiglit of some higher race of land animals. Very often, 
working in an ungenial and intractable element, slie was dlliged to con- 
tent herself with a fish’s tail where she evidently w^ould have liked to 
gi^*e a i)air of hind feet into the bargain — nay, even where the rudiments 
of them are clearly to he discerned in the skeleton.* ** 

A feeling of the Want of accuracy of all spoken language attached him 
to the art of drawing — w hich represents things as they are, not' the 
shadows and symbols of the ideas that the things represent. “ We con- 
stantly talk a ffreat deal too much,” said he ; we ought to talk less, 
and draw more.” 

Examining tliesc main principles of his character, we find a dye to all 
the rejii, and the exj)]anation both of ^ ]}oBtlcal and theological creeds 
on the one hand, it was natural to a man valuing tranquillity as the 
sumnum honum— and carrying the love of order” into an universal 
system — to dislike and ap}>rehend political changes — to fear a shock 
upon the established harmony of things — to view' human aflairs through 
a ])hilosophy of t<iryi}<m. So, on the other liand, out of liis regard for 
Mind, and the immense disproportion which he estijj|Kishfid between the 
intellectual faculties and all the other components of our motley frame, 
grew his peculiar theology. He could xmt believe annihilation {possible; 
but he ascribed immortality to intellect alone : he supposed certain germa 
or monads in all existences — germs of a higS^ fulfilment — germa found 
in every phenomenon of nature — a rose-leaf, a planet — a bird, a man ; 
, but, individual con8ciou|nets^pf immortality, he considj^red doubtful — the 
intellect alone, he deemm certain to exist, and to progress,^ 

We might follow out these his two guiding princ^ea, through ^1 the 
multiform and “ many-sided ” character of one before whom Sptt him- 
self seems commonplace and coarse, hut our space forbids it j we con- 
tent ourselves with what we have already established, and with refening 




mat ^ tm of the most smgukr mi chanu^ boc|to to a medita^ 
tivt ^ age hae iwdum* ^ 

<)ne bclie\e, that in all great men the# |)CCuUar 

propeffies-^oTA ^e^HIch their whole gehiul and 
thijnfwhhk eharactei depend For ant of nnderetandmg thia truth, 
hioi^hieB appear to us so impe^lbet, and characters So ^htvadictory. 
Na^arai^ter is contradictory if rpghtlv exahiined*. 

* We take this opportune of iwrdmg our fifratitudo to Mr. Haysrard for his 
leoent translation Oi (ioetheWhaust, it is the onlv one that conveys to us a hcoral 
aiidprsdse notiou of the onf(inal And exety Ln^^hsh reader unacquainted with 
German ) and solicitous to undei stand that great afterpiece of the grote8qTie-***the 
faarihonioos union of tlie Immoious and the tSiWla— should lose no time ui poa* 
8eea|pg himself of so valuable a desideratum ^ 


rl 

PEK^UASIQNS AGAINST CAUL. 

Sh^AKE olT theac cans, ni} fiiend» 

And let us m ike an <nd 
Ot these saddoiniit!: fcarh ’ 

If Koirou or cold cart 
Could daikcn a gnt hair, 

Ruhout a gra\tn unukle. 

Or gi>e our vdlouing tears 
The tints the> Used to weai, 

I\ h} then tviete well to sprinkle 
Our siuileq with tears 


But since our lots ate cast, 
t orac. let us lote the baud 
bat Miighinfir all our past, 

1 futuie li\es has planmd ’ 
hv lot mtght still l>c wors^ , 

And miH^he more distrcssinn 
Some )ot whicftlNiou we aursc, 
Miy^ht \ct btioiiH a iiust 
Which nea\en has mule i blessing 
Trusting Icannsi^u 
1 he bo])cs w hi b still are luirte 
Into His haada who ga^e 
Ail that 1 hud and hd^ c 
With what IS Thmc do so, - 
Ibcn mat we emoothl} go 
Into the caietebb grate ’ 


W. 
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OF CONVBIlS4T^t0!l^lF«Pl{ BflftO »t»<3(|r> 

, BY LAI>Y «BE8SIl?Olj»lf. ^ •( . 

i AH |ienu«ded'(wid ;ByroB% tlut ii^^ioi^n lw| taxa^ ill 
quellii^tbe pastas than 'fieople as awatnof. W 

adneved by theupowefa of reaBoiun^nd refiectiop,ll^lMI) pohlcaiiop is 
supposed to bestow; for I know by ifopei^Knce hoty4kti8^flitlMS' qau 
influence the person vrho is under the tjranP rule of pttssie^l^ 
nion iSy tliat education, hK^pandins the mind, and giving sotdbsa uf 
* tabteful occupation, so fiTO^p the tii e, that leisure is not left feir t3^ 
passions to gam that empire that the] are sure to acquire ovettHfc 4W 
and the ignorant Look at the louer < rders, and sec uhat feaiful prooiSl 
they continual!) fumibh of the unlini ted power passa^ has ovea Ihem. 

I have seen instances, and particAr] ^ in Italy, among the lowjer clajss^ 
and of )our bcx, uheic the uomcn se n?|;d for the moment transfbnue^ 
into Medeas ; and so ungo\eined and imgoveniable was their rage^ that 
each appeared gi and and tragic for th time, and^lftnished wbu aotfl 
rather an amateur m stndjing nature under all her aspects, wit£t|i>04 
for reflection. Tlicn the ii])per class b, too, in Ital), %here the znegrch 
of intellect has not advanced by rail- oads and bteam-b|jats, as in |)p-^ 
lislicd, happy Lngland , and where ti [) women IKnam cmldrqn ^ ijaiud" 
long aftei niatnrilv has btainj»cd their persons’ — see one of th^hr lately 
dameb under Uic influence ot the green eyed monster, an I one can beUeHa 
that the Funcb w8fe not lahulous T1 is W'^anmsmg at hrst, brnTbecomdi^ 
hkc most amu‘^cnnMits, rather a bore at the end ; and a poor cai oiter^^ 
lenie umst have inou (ouiage than fal s to the share of moat, who wouhl 
not shut his eyes against tlu beaut) f all his own, tatbet 

than (niountei an t\])lobiv)U of lealoi by,^,JJul tlJrtKil of it is, thens 
18 hard!) a possibilit) ol avoiding it, Jthnilldiaife^omen aie so addicted 
to jealous), Ihai the poor stnrntt atl^ften accused of the woi^ inten^ 
tioiib for nicrelv pcrfoiiUing the simpe courtesies ol life; so that tli0 
svstem of smenU^m ^na^ioscs a ^hlu'^and times more restraint amf 
slaver) than inan-iuee Crbi inrjiosed, iven in the most moial countries ; 
indeed, whcic the morals aic the nioiJ respected ami cdtivated, (eonti^ 
nued B)ron,) llicio will he the Uasticalousy or suspiciffi, as xncfals ana 
to the enlightened wlut religion is la the ignorant — their safeguard 
committing wrong, oi siispettmg it.l So see, had as I am BuppoaaA 
V t^bci I have, by this admission, pAved » advantaged of moia,ls mid 
M^hgion, f ^ 

^ But to return to^l||r opmio^f the etfect edition has iif exteutll j 
lug the focus of ideas, and, conWquenfly, of comug the ii^ensity of 
the passions, I have rcmaiked that well-educated womCn rarely, if ever, 
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gave way to my ebidlitions of them ; Ms is a |rand i^ gaitied k 
cionqumE^ #oipire, as hafcit ift tliis, as well as m all Ims: 
powet.^lJb^t)pa dimgliter will ht wdl educated; but of t We 
litd^ d%d|^ m W mother is highly cultivated^ aud certainly has a degree 
q{ sdf^eoutrol that I never saw equaUld. I am certain that Lady Byron’s 
first idea ii^ what is due to herselft I mea#that it is the uiideviating 
rule of her ebudu^* I wish she thought a lIBtle more of what is due 
to others. ' Now my beset^ig siws a want of that sdf-respect^ — ^which 
ahe has inci'ce^jp; Jind thJrwaut has prodiical much unhappiness to us 
both. But though I accuse Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect, I 
must in candour admit, that if any person had an excuse for an ex** 
traoriinaTy portion of it, she has ; |is in all her thoughts, words, and deeds, 
she is the most decorous woman tlM ever existed, and must appear — what 
few, I, fancy, C(^^ — a |)erfect arid refined gentlewoman, even to her 
'fernme^de-diambre. This extraorditiliy degree of self-command in Lady 
Byron produced an opposite efiect, on me. When I have broken out, on 
slight provocations, into one of my ungovcniable fits of rage, her calm- 
ness piqued and sei^IlKl to reproach me : it gave her an air of supe^ 
riority that vexed, and increased my manvaise hiimeitr. I am now older 
and wiser, and sHbuld know how to appreciate her conduct as it deserved, 
as I lookun sd^’-command as a positive virtue, though it is one I have 
not courage to adopt.”!*^ 

Talking of liis proposed expedition to Greece, Byron said that, as the 
moment >|^proachcd for undertaking it, he almost he had never 

•thought m it. This (said^yrpii) is one of the TOiny scrapes into 
which my poetical temperament Ji^^s drawii me. Yo\i smile ; but it is 
nevertheless true. No man, or woman either, with such a temperament, 
can be quiet. is fhe element in w Inch wc live without It 

we but vegetatq^^/ All the j^i^ions have govemo<l me in tuni, and I 
have fi>|»d tli^ the vilieal1§«aTmy — like all slaves, I have reviled my 
master^ Wt. submitted to the yo^they inijwsed. I had bo|)ed (conti- 
nued Byixm) that avarice, that old geiillemanly vice, would, like Aaron’s 
serpent, hSve swallowed up all ilw rest in ms^nd that now I am de- 
scending into the vale of years^ I jniigbt have found pleasure in golden 
realities, as in^|piUth ,^ found it in golden dreams, (and let me tell you, 
that, ofi^ll the passions, this same decried avniire h tlicmost consoktorj^ 
and, in nine cases out of ten, lasts jthe longest, and is the latest,) when 
up springs a new nassion. gj| call it love of liberty, military ardour, or 
what you will,- — to disgust to with |ny strong box, and the comfortable 
contemplation of my ?no«ey.v,— rnay, to create ywgs for my golden 4®^* 
fings, that may waft them awav firon|«jne for ^Ip; and I may awakep 
to find thgt this, my present nmng passion, as I have always found my 
hot, Was the most worthless of atl, with the soothing reflection that it 
jbaa left me mnm some thousands* But 1 am fairly in for it^ and it is 
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sadtom %a v^W} W, 1 thin wai^, '•*fcli* ni^llie 
been cwaed bjr my poetical 'temperaansnl.V^ devfl mkc it, ’w 

Byrafii ms irresistibly ^Hiic 'when cdmmeati«t flttia# own 
weaknesses. His face, half laughin'g.a«d'half semmi, archnew' •I’Wny* 
prct^ominating in its ixptession, pectdiar force to his 

‘‘ Is it wot pleasaift Cc1lntin\i<M Byron) that iijiy ^e» ||ipnld-Wvl» 


akin^s passion prompts 


open to l 3 ie fo% of my of the ind^akin^s passion prompts^me, t 6 
engage in, until I am so far enihar ;ea%at (at^eai^ With honour) 

is impossible, and ray mnl a projio sages^e ^ves, to scai^ away the’cW'*^, 
thusiasm that led to the i^tlertak ig, and which is so requisite to cany 
it on. It is all an up-hill iStlfkir wit i me afterw ards : I cannht, for mf life^ 
hhavffer my imagination again ; ind my position excites such IttAcrcra 


it on. It is all an up-hill kilair wi 
hhavffhr my imagination again ; 


images owd thoughts in my ownlmind, that the whole subject, which. 


seen through the veil of passion, looked fit for a suhl^Hfe epic, and I^ne 
of its heroes, examined mnv thrdph rcastm’s glass, appears fit only foi^ 
a tratestie, and my poor self a Major Sturgeon, marching and countesor 
marching, not from Acton to Eal^ig, or from Ealj^g to Acton, but fix)m 
Corinth to Athens, and from Athciite to Corinth. 1^, hang it, (continued 
he,) these very names ought to chase aw ay every' idea of the ludicrbus 5 
but the laughing devils wnll return^ and make a mockery of everything, 
as with me there is, as Nn]H>leon sJi^l, hut one stop l>et\^i| tlie sublime 
and the ridiculous. M'ell, if I f/oifand this a grand pmi itre ill 
my future history) outlive the camjaign, I shall write two poems .on the 
subject— one an^ie, and the ntliOTa which noi^ shall ht 


spared, and my^m least of all / inde(l^ you imrst allow' (continued 
Byron) that if I take lihcrlicjr^iih my friends, I take still greater onek 
with Tuysclf ; therefore the^ught to bear with mo, if only out of consi- 

1 Kixii also deterniints|^ write a poem ih 
])raise of avarice^ (said Byron,) as I thinfeAa n^st and unjustly 

dtnjried passion, — mind, I do not e,|^ itwwe,'— and 1 hope to, make it 
clear that a ])assion wliieli enables us to conquer the appetites, or, ul 
least, the indulgence of them ; that triumphs over pride, vanity, and 
ostentation; that leacW to the practice of daily self-denial, tetopc^- 
rance, sobriety, and a thousand^ther })raif 5 ew orthy ]>ractices, ought ndt 
to be censored, more especially as nil the sacrifices it o^mianda are 
dured without any weak feeling of reference to otIuTs, though tS othj^ 


all the reward of sueh sacrifiees belongs.” 

Byton lauglied very much at the thoi|^ of this poem, uuft the cfen- 
sures it would exeite in England am mg the matter-of-fobt, credulouu 
class of readers andj|pters. Poor B^ron! how much more .pains did 
he bestow to take olnfiie gloss from hi n ow n qualities than others do to 
give theirs a false lustre ! In his hatry and contempt of hypocrisy and 
cant, he outraged his own nature, and rendered more injustice to himself 
than even his enemies ever received It his hands. His confessions of 
errors were to be received with cautim| ; £or he exaggerated not only hii 
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■ llW optniaiiB; and^ hvA of traoio^ apdi^^f tboughl tc> 
bo involved himself iu dcmbts^ to escape which Iw 
ted %> himself motives and feelings that had passed^ but 
through his mind, and left unrecorded mementos that 
adec'raed even more than the faults of which he accused 
on the freedom with which Bjfon ttemarked on the errors 
draws down condemnation from hisibadera, let them reflect 
^ter seven tv^ith%hicli he treated his own, and let this 
exaggerated CTUdour pi^ad liib excuse. ' 

It is odd (said B\ron) that I uc^er could get ou well in conversa- 
tion with literary men : they always seemed#) think thetnsdves obliged 
to pay BQi^e neat and appro])Tiate coirl^hinent to my last woik^ which 1, 
as in duty bound, was compelled tolrespond to, and bepraj^ thdirs. 
They never appelied quite satisfied with my faint praise, and 1 wus far 
iErom bdng satisi^ at having bccnifrced to adinimt»ter it; so mutual 
constraint ensued, each wondering wlmt was to come ne\t, and wisliing 
each other (at least J can ansWr for myself) at the devil. Now* Scott, 
though a giant in l^ature, is unlike literary men ; he i^either expects 
compliments ntu pays them iu conversation. There is a sincerity and 
auiinphcity iu lus character and manner that stamp any commendation of 
bis as and any praise one might oiler luiii mubt fall short of his 
^ deserts ; so ftat there iBlno aenr in las society . There ib nothing in him 
that gives the impressiou 1 liavo so often had of otheib, who seemed to 
say, I praise vou that you mav do till same b) me. Moore is a delightful 
eompanion, (continued B^rlP) gay, without being boisterous, witty 
without effort, comic witliout coarseness, and bcntimental without liciiig 
lachiymose. lie reminds one (continued Hvrou) oi the faiiy, who, 
whenever she spoke, let diamonds fall from her hpb. My 
suppers with Moeri* are amomthe must agieeahlc linpreHsions I retain ot 
the hours jvassed in CioiW thg y aie the redeeming lights in the 
gloomy picture; but they were ^ 

^ Like angel Mbits, few aed far bt tween ; ” 

for fhc great defect m my friend Tom is a sort of tidiret} unsettledness, 
fhat prev^ts his giving hnnsclf up, n>n arnoir^ to any one friend, 
because he is a^ to think li(‘ might W more hapiiy with another; lie has 
the organ of locomotiveness largely developed, as a phienologist would 
Bay, and would like to be at three places insteatl of one. 1 always fell, 
with Moore, tbe djfere Johnja|n expressed, to he shut up m a jiost-chaibe, 
tSte^d^tke with a pleasant cffinpainon, to be quito fcure of him. He must 
be delightful in a countiy^-hous^ at a safe distan^ from any other imit* 
ing one, when one coukl have han really to onrilwlf, and enjoy his coii- 
Tursation and his singing, with<4lt the perpetual fear that he is expected 
at jLndy this or Lady that’s, or y being rcuunjj)^ that he promised to 
look in at Lansdowue House or tSfesvenor Squii^« The wonder is, mU 
that h^is richerchi, but that htwastes liiiiiaelf on those who can so 
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little appreciate liku, tiumgh lihey voltte tfae idat bis 

their st^ toirkeg. I have known a dull man live w a 

Mooto^b for a week ; and I once oi&red a wa^ of 

that the reciter was guiltless of* understaading it$ point, hut codAd ^ 

no one to accept my bet. * 

Afe yon acquainted with the family of P faskcd fiyron.) ^ Thc;^ . 
commendation foimctl^ bestowed on the Sydn^ family might h# re^ 
versed for them, os all the sons arc vijif uous^nd aU the datighteis brave. 

I once (continued he) said this, with a graW face, to a near relatioli of. 
theirs, who received it as a compliment, and told me I* was very good*^ * 
I was in old times fond of ih} stifying, and paying equivocal eomplimentiii^ 
hut ‘was is not is ’ with me, as God knows, in any sense, fojjJ am now 
Clued o^mystif} ing, as w cll as of many others of my mischievous pranks x 
wlicther I am a better man for* my self-correction rei|||inB to be proved; 

I am quite sure tliat I am not a more agreeable one. 1 have always had 
a strong lo\c of mischief in my nature, Uaid Byron,) and this still Cop.* 
tinucs, though 1 do not ^o^y often gislway to its dictates. It is this 
linking devil tliat pronijits me to abuse people a^j|hst whom I have not 
the least malicious feelnnj, and to praise some whose merits (if thcyd^ve 
any) I am little acquainted with ; hut I do it in the VnischievouB spirit 
of the momeift to \ox tlie person or persons with whom I em oonveiiddg^ 

Is not this very clnldish ? (continued B}ion) ; and, above'wil, for a poet^ 
w Inch people tell me I am ? All I know^ is, that, if I am, jjoets can ha 
greater fools tlian Othei pco])le. We of the craft — poet", I mean — 

Idc paper-kites ; We soar hu;li into the aii^feut are held to earth by a COrd, 
and om flight is restrained hy a child — that child is self, y^e are but 
giowm children, ha^ing all their wreakness, and only w^aiiting their ippo* 
cence; our thoughts soai, hut the frailty of our natures brings tliem back 
to earth. What hhould we he without Jh^ghts ? Xoputinued Byron;) 
they are the bridges hy which we Hip titAc and space. And yet^ 
pel iiapB, like tioops flung hefore^e enemy, wx are often tempted to 
destroy the bridges w e ha> c iiassed, to save ourselves from pursuit. Kow 
often ha\c I tried to shun thought ! But come, I must notgpt gloomy ; 
my thoughts aic almost always of the sombre hue, so that I ought not Ip 
be bluiiied (said he, laughing) if 1 steal them of others as I pm accuaol * 
of doing ; I cannot have any more cUsagrceablc ones than my ow% at 
least as far as they conceni myself. ^ 

“ In all the charges of jdagiary hrougl^gainst itf^ ip 1|pg)and, (sai4 
Byron,) did you lica| «ne accused of s^ing from Madame de Sta&l 
the opening lines of ^my '* Bride of Abydos?’ She ipjmppoaed to have 
borrowed her lines ftUlTOchlegel, or to have them frbm Goethe’s 
* Wilhelm Meister so you see I am a third or fourth hand stealer of , 
stolen goods. Do yoi;^ow de Sta®l4 lines? (continued Byron) ; for if 
I am a thief she must be the plundeJll, as I don’t rej|d Gerpaan, and do 
French; yet I could almost swel^phat I never saw W verses vvhen I 


Jhwnud 

wrote 1 eve& now n&ember than. I thmk the firftt jiegea 

with ^ Cette tem/ &c. &c. but the rest I forget ; aj jm hm a gocNi 
memory, perhaps you would repeat them.** 

I did 80, and they arc aa follow: — 

Cette terre oit les myrtcs fleurisseut, 

Ou los rayons des eieux tombont avec amour, ' 

Ou des sons enchant^urs dans les aim rotentisseut* 

Oik la plus doij^ nuif succede au plus beau jour.*’ 

Well (said Byron) I do not sec any point of resemblance, except in 
the use of the two unfortui^te woids land and myrtle, and for using 
these new^ and original words I nm a plagiarist. To avoid such charges, I 
must invent a dictionary’ fur iiu telf. Docs not this charge prove the liberal 
spirit of the hypcrcritics in Kni^hind? If they knew how litfl# I value 
tWr observations, or the opinions of those tlrat tluy can influence, they 
would be perhaps more spiteful, and certainly more careful In producing 
better proofs of flieir charges ; the one of the Stael’s I consider a trium- 
phant refutation for me. * 

** 1 often tlhnh (said Byron) that were I to return to Enel and, I 
should be consiflcred, in certain circles, a*, ha^ing a (rh^ jnauvnis ton, for 
I have been so dong out of it that I ]\a\e learned to say \ihat T tliinlc, 
instead of sawg only wliat, by the rules of convenience, people ate per- 
mitted to tiling. For though England tolerates the lil)er1y of the press, 
it is far from ^o] crating liberty of thought or of «y»eech; and since the 
progress of modern refaiementiwhcn ddieacy of ^^oldl? is as rcmaikahle 
as indelicacy actions, upUiin-spcaking man issnu‘ to c^et into a scrape. 
Nothing armies me more than see Tefinoment ? ersu? luotaK, ami to 
know that people are sliockcd not at ctimes, but tlieii detection. The 
Spartan buy/ who atiffered the animal lie liad ^ecun ri by theft to yuey on 
his vitals, e\pnced not iiioiv<?c^|^nry in coneudniu l>i^ s-iifh-iinus tluin do 
the English in Mippresvine: all eicfeiuil s^myit.unv fyf ^^h.jl they must feel, 
and on majy occasions., when Nature juake- her*^^!’ felt thiough the cv- 
pression of per feeliiu'-^., would he eousiit^red alinos*! as a ciime. But I 
believe crime is a wojd banislicd from the \orahnltn*v of foiut-Um^ as the 
vices of thJ rich and great are called errors, and those of the ])oor and 
lowly onlyjcrimeiu 

** Do yon kAow — i — ? (asked Byron). Tie is the kincr of yiro^ers ; I 
called him he pf tlwifythonsand tales, in luindde imitation of Boccaccio, 

whom I s1\le(D he of the hiurtrc d tales of love — 7na/\ ! *8 

are not tales j of lore, or that beget love; they aic horn of dulness, 
and inciting j sleep, tliey produce the same c|p;ct on the senses that 
the monotonmiR sound of a waterfall never fails to have on mine. With 
erne ia afraid to speak, bi^cause whate\er ia.said is sure to bring 
forth a remmiscence, that as surely leads to intcnmnable recollections, 

Dull os the dreams of |im who swilfo vile beer/ 
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Thiw (eenlinued Byron)^ *— i» wo IbnouraWe and a 

man ttet one can find nothing bad m say of him> exeei^t that be ii a 
bore ; and as there is no law against tlUt class of offenders, em must 
bear with him. It is to be hoped, tbid, wife all the modem impTovements 
in refinement, a mode will be discovered M gettix^ rid of bores, for ii is 
too bad iJtat a poor wretch can be 'pnmflied for stealing yonr pockel- 
handkerchief or glov^k, and that no jpwnishmentcan be indicted on those 
who steal yonr time, and with it your tender and patience, as well as 
the bright thoughts that might ha^ entered into the mind, (like the 
Irishman who lost a forliiiie before ^le had got it,) but were frighted away 
by the bore. Nature certainly (said Byr<m) has not dealt charitably by 
— for, independent of his being the kiijg of prosers, he is the uglisit 
pcrsoi^ipossible, and when he talks,* breathes not of Araby the West ; his 
heart is good, but the stomach is n^ne of the best, judging from its exha- 
lations. His united merits led me p atten^pt an epigram on them, which, 
I believe, is u& follows ; — , 

‘ When conversing with — , wl o |hn disclose 
Which siitfers the most— eyes, < ars, or the nose T 
1 repeated this ci)igram (continued ] ►yron) to him as having bean 
made on a mutual fiicnd of ours, and h i enjoyed it, as we all do some 
hit on a friend. 1 have known j)eople w lo were incapaWit of saying the 
least unkind word against friends, and! yet who listened with evident 
(though attempted to ho bupprosseil) pl^svttt to tho malicious jokes or 
witty sarcasms of othejw against thrnijja ]>roof that, even in the best 
jH'ople, some taints of the oi iainal ev^of our natures remain. You 
think 1 am wrong (ctmtiiuicd B\ion) in my estimate of human nature; 
jou think 1 anahse m\ own o\il quahtie&Uiml those of otltcrs too closely, 
and judge them too severely. 1 have iwed of self-examination to re- 
concile me to all the incongruities I aud to make me more 

lenient to faults tliat my tongue gcnsttim hut that my heart pardiw, 
from the consciousness of its own weakness.” 

\Vc bhould all do well to reflect on the Ifrailty of man, if it led us mom 
readily to forgi\ e his. faults, and cherish lusrvirtues the one, alas ! are in- 
extir]>ablc, hut tho others are the \ictoricl gained over that most diificult 
to he compicred of all assailants — self; /to which \ic|^ir\, if w’e do not 
decree a triuni]»h, we ought lo grunt an ovation ; hut, unhappily, the 
contemjdutiou of human frailty is too apito harden t|ie heart, and oflener 
creates disgust than humility, ‘‘ Whcij dw'ell 4*1 vices with mockeiy 
and bitterness, instead of pity, w’c mat doubt the efficacy of our cou- 
templatinn ; and this,” said 1 to Byroul seems to me to be your case; 
for when I hear your hunting reflectuns on the discoveries you make 
in poor, ening human nature; when you have explored ever)' secret 
recess of the heart, you ap])car to me 1: kc a fallen angel, sneering at the 
sins of men, inslcud of a fellow’ man pit png them. This it is that makes 
me think you analyae too deeply; ^d 1 would at present lead you tc 
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reflect only on the good that ati|I temeins in the world^— for h$ awnrcd 
there is much good, as an anti4otQ to the evil that you know of.** 

Byron laughed, and said, Y(m certainly do not spare me ; hot you 
manage to map np your censures lin an envelop almost complimentary, 
and that reconciles me to their llttemesB, as children are induced to 
take physic by its being disguised m some sweet substance. The fallen 
angel is so much more %reeable tian demon, as others have called me, 
that I am rather flattered than ifconted ; I ought, in return, to say 
something t?es aimahic to you, in miich angelic at least might be intro- 
duced, but I will not, as I nitrer cm compliment those that I esteem.— 
But to return to self ; — you know thft I have been called not only a demon, 
hut a French poet has addressed ii e as chanire firs enfers^ which, I 
suppose, he thinks very flattering. I dare say his poem will he done 
into English by sonic Attic resident and, instead of a singer of hell, I 
shall be styled a hellish singer, and ! q go dow n to posterity.* 

He laughed at his own pun, apd laid be feit half disposed to mite a 
quizzing answxr to the FrAch poet, in which he should mystify him. 

It is no wxndcr (said Byron) that I am considered a demon, when 
people have taken it into their lieg/ds tlial I am the hero of all my own 
tales in verse. They fancy one tyn only describe what lias actually oc- 
curred to oiie*|S self, and forget the power that persons of any imagination 
possess of identifying them^elvefi/ for the time licing, w ith llic creations 
of their fancy. This is a|>ecu liar distinction conferred on me, for I 
have heard of no other poet whp has been identified with his w'orks. I 
saw the other day (said Byrom in one of the jiapers a fanciful simile 
about ^Moore’s wi itiiigs and mu^c. It stattMl that Mt>ore’s pwins appcare<l 
as if they onglit to lie ^Yrittcu/with crow-quills, on rose-coloured ])apcr, 
stamped with Cupids and tlfwerb; and mine on asbestoa, written by 
quills from the wing of an laugh, but 1 think this a very' 

sublime comparison,— at Ica^ so far as I am concerned, — it quite con- 
soles me for * chantre d*ciifdr.’ B\ the bye, the French ]>oct is neither 
a philosopher nor a logi/ian, as he dubs me ]>y this title merely 
because I doubt that ther^ is an r7//cr, — ergo, I cannot he styled tlie 
ekantre of a place of whi/h I doubt the existence. I dislike French 
verse so much (said Byrmi) that I have not read more than a few lines 
of the one in which I anv dragged into public \iew'. lie calls me, (said 
Byron,) ‘ Esprit na^erjlcux, inortcl, angc on dt'mon;’ which I call very 
uncivil, for a well- wfedJfF^el^!h^lau, and moreover one of the craft: I 
wish he would let mJ and rny works alone, for I am sure I do not 
trouble him or luy, ana should not know that he existed, exa*pt from Ins 
notice of me, winch sime good-natured friend has sent luc. Tlierc arc 
fcomo thinc,M in tlie w'<|rld, af which, like gnats, we arc only reminded of 
the existence by theiy stinging us; this was his position with me.** 

Had Byron read the whole of the poem addressed to him by M. dc 
I^amartine, he would liavc bee *4 more fluttered than olfcnded by it, as it 

J 
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is not nwly full of beauty, but the ^dSniratlon for the genius of the Engllfh 
l>oet, which pervades every sentiment of the ode, is so profound, that the 
epithet which offended mortni spnsitiveness of Byron would have 
been readily pardoncsd, M. dc Lamirtine is perhaps the only French 
poet who coidd have so justly api)TccJatcd, and gracefully eulogteod, our 
wayward child of genius ; and having written so^ successfully himself, his 
praise is more valuable. His Meditations’^ possess a depth of feeling 
which, though tempered by a strong religious sentimeut that makes the 
Christian rise superior^o tlie ])liKosoi)herjbearB the impress of a true 
poetical temperament which ccfcild not%il to sympathize with all 
the feehngiy botvOver be might ■'llifrer from Ihe rpasoning^ of Byron+f 
Were the works of the French poet better known to the English bard he 
could not, with even all his dislilc tp French poetry^, have refused his 
approbation to the hooks of M, dq I^iimartinc. i 

l^lking of solitude — It has but one disadvantage (said Byron), hut 
that is a serious one, — it is apt to give otoe tojp high an opinion of one’s 
self. Ill the world we are sure to be often reminded of every known or 
supposed defect we may ha^e; hence wc can larcly, unless possessed of 
an inordinate share of vanity, ^>rm a very exalted opinion of ourselves, 
and, in society, uoc he to him who lets it be kno's^ that he thinks more 
highly of himself than of his neighbours, as thts" is a crihl^ that arms 
e\ cry one against him. This w as the rock on i^irh Napoleon foundered ; 
he had so often wounded tlic aniour jnopre eSiwners, that they wxre glad 
to liurl him from the eminence lliat made him a]>i>eaT a giant and those 
around him pigmies. If a man or woman has any striking superiority, 
tome great defect or weakness must be discovered to counterbalance it, 
that their contemporaries may console tlicmselves for their envy, by 
saying, ‘ W<‘11 if 1 have not the trenius of Mr. This, or (he l)eauty or 
talents of Mis. That, I liavc not the v1q] 0^ temper of the one, or the 
overweening vanity («f (he otlicr.’ But, fb return to solitude, (said 
Byron,) it is the only fool’s iiaradise on earth : there we have no one to 
remind us of our faults, or hy w horn we can he liinniliated by compari- 
sons. Our evil passions sleep, because they are not excited; our pro- 
ductions appear sublime, because wc have no kind and judicious friend 
to hint at their defects, and to point out faults nf style and imagery wlierc 
we had thought ourselves most luminous: these are the advanti^es of 
solitude, and those wlio have once tasted tlicm, can ||||^cr return to the 
busy world again with any zest for its fet’crish enjoyments. In the 
world (said Byron) I am always irritable and violent; the very noise of 
the fetrcNi’ls of a ]K>pnlous city affect my nerv es : I seemed in a I-ioiidon 
house ^ cabined, cribbed, confined, and felt like a tiger in too small a 
cage apropos of tigers, did you ever observe that all jicoplc in a violent 
rage, walk up and down the place they arc in, as wild beasts do in 
their dens? 1 have particularly remarked this, (continued he,) aud it 
proved to me, what I never doubted, that we have much of tlic animal 
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opi the ferocious in our nature^ which, I am convinced, i» iiimaaod hy 
m OYcr-induigence of our camlvoroua propenaitiea. It hai hm wwd 
that, to enjoy solitude, a man must be superi^vely good or bfd: Ideny 
ibis, because there are no superlatives in are comtwative or 

relative; but, had I no other reason to deny it, my own experience 
would furnish me with one. God knows I never flattered myself with 
the idea of being superlatively good, as no one better knows his faults 
than I do mine ; but, at the same time, 1 am as unwilling to believe 
that I am superlatively bad, yet J enjoy solitude inore,th|p(^ ever enjoyed 
society, even in my most youthful days.” / Q 

I tdd Byron that I cjcpected he wolld one day gijC^e world a col- 
lection of useful aphorisms, drawn JTroin personal^xperiencc. He 
laughed and said — “ Perhaps I may J those are \yoK suited to ailvise 
others w’ho have missed the road themBaves, and this has been my case. I 
have found friendlrtalse, — acquaintancei malicious, — relations indifferent, 
—and nearer and dearer connexions perfidious. Perhaps much, if not all 
this, has been caused by my owm wayv ardness ; but that has not pre- 
vented my feeling it keenly. It has mat e me look on friends as partakers 
of prosperity, — censnrers in ndNcrsity,— and absentees in distress; and 
has forced me to view my acquaintanci s merely as persons who think 
themselves justified in courting or cuttii|g one, as best suits them. But 
relations I regard only as. |)cople ])rivil^gecl to tell disagreeable truths, 
and to acce])t weighty oWIpitions, as nis^fttcrs of course. You have now 
(continued Byron) ray unsophisticated ennmon of friends, acquaint auecs, 
and relations i of course there arc always exceptions, but they are rare, 
and cxce])tiv)ns do not make the rulej All that I lia\c said are but 
reiterated tniisms that all admit to beijusl, but that few, if any, act 
upon; they are like the deatli-hell tlujl we hear toll for otliers, without 
thinking that it must soon toll for us ;lwc know that othcia ha\e been 
deceive^ but wc arc cither too clevei , lor t(\» loi ahlf*y to meet the siunc 
fate; we see our friends drop daily Jifound us, many of them jounger 
and healthier than ourselves, yet wc fhink that we shall live to be old, 
as if we possessed some stronger lioldi on life tli.ui those w’ho have gone 
before us. Alas ! life is but u drean^ from which wc are only awakened 
by death. All elf?e is illusion ; changing as wc change, and eacli cheat- 
ing us in turn, until death withdraws tlic veil, and shows us the dread 
reality. It is fe|(ipuigc fssaid Byroi^) tlmt feeling, as most people do, 
life a burthen, we sliould still cHnfe to it witli suth ])CTtinacity. This 
is another proof of animal feeling /for if the <li\ine spirit that is sup- 
posed to animate ns mastered the Animal nature, should wc nut rejoice 
at laying down the load that has so long oppressed us, and beneath 
winch wc have groaned for yearsl to seek a jiurer, brighter existence ? 
Who ever reached the age of twenty-live (continued Byron) without 
feeling the iatlinm vita* which prisons the little enjoyment that we are 
allowed to taste ? Wc begin life) with the hope of attaining happiness ; 
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soon discovering that tQjbe unattainable, we seek pleasure as a poor 
Substitute; but even thlstludes our grasp, and we end by desiring re- 
pose, which death alone <i|p give.^* 

I told Byron that, the greater part of our chagrins arose from disap- 
pointed hopes ; that, in oV* pride and weakness, we considered happiness 
as our birthright, and received infliction as an injustice ; whereas the 
latter was the inevitable lint of man, and the other but the ignis fatuus 
that beguiles the dreary path of life, and sparkles but to deceive. I 
added that while peace of mind was left us, we could not be called 
miserable. This |reate8t of all earthly consolations depends on ourselves; 
whereas for hajipmess we rely on others : but, as the first is lasting, and 
tlic second fleeting, we ougit to cultivate that of which nought but our 
own actions can deprive us, land enj^y the other as wc do a fine autumnal 
day, that we prize the mor4 because we know' it soon be followed 
by winter. 

Yo\ir philosophy is reallv admirable (said Byron) if it were possible 
to follow it ; but I suspect that you are among the number of those who 
preach it the most and practjse it the least, for you have too much fueling 
to have more than a theoretical knowledge of it. For example, how 
Would you bear the ingratitufle and estrangenicnt of friends — of those in 
whom \ou had iramered up ^our heart ? I sus]v»ct that, ih such a case, 
feeling would Wat ]ihiloso])hy out of the for I have ever found 
that philoso]>hy, like experience, never com^gs until one has ceased to 
require its ser>ices, f ha^c (continued Byron) experienced ingratitude 
and estrangement from friends, and this, more than all else, has destroyed 
my contidencc in human natVre. It is thus from individual cases that 
we are so oiit to generalue. A few persons on wliom wc have lavished our 
frieudblii]!, without ever exaniiniiilg if they bad the qualities requisite to 
ju^tif) such a preference, are found to bC ungrateful and unwoithy, 
and instead of blaming our awn want of perception in the persons so 
unwisely chosen, we eiy out against poor human nature: one or two 
examples of ingratitude and lelfishncss ])rcjadirc us aaainst the world; 
hut SIX times the number of examples of goodnets and sincerity fail to 
reconcile ns to it, — so much more ausceptdde arc w'c of evil impressions 
than f>f good. Have ytiu not; observed (said BvTon) how' much more 
prone ])eo])le arc to remcinher injuries limn benefits? The most essen- 
tial services are soon foi gotten ; hut some tiithng ^iHid often uninten- 
tional ofFcnee is rarely pardoned, and never (fiaced from the memory. 
All this proves that wc have a sliong and decided predisposition to evil; 
the tendencies and consequejiccs of which we may conceal, hut cannot 
eradicate. I think ill of thc'woild, (continued Byron,) but I do not, as 
some cyuicR assert, believe if to In' composed of knaves and fools. No, 
I consider that it is, for the most jiart, peopled by those who have not 
talents sufficient to be the iiyst, and yet have one degree too much to be 
the second.** (To be continued J 
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“ Liberty vo cantando, ch* o fti earn, 
Came aa cbi per lei \ ita nluita ’ 


Dantk. 


The pacification of Greece, and hei deliverance from Barbai'ian oppres 
sors^ was an event in which, althou&rh some politicians perceived a bad 
example for all legitimate governments, we, as memhois of civilised society* 
Ibr trmny reasons, greatly rejoiced; torwenevei could feel any sympathy 
with those villainous Tuits who shut^p their women, and do not cultivate 
the fine arts. There is even leason tb nope ^at those of a different per- 
suasion, who may chance to peruse the tollawing liagnients, will lejoice 
with us that a cfihl^itv, whicfi occasioned so much misery to such brave 
aod devoted sufferers, has at J*»mj:th ceased, and we are sure that those of 
Our Own bcliel will see in them additional motives lor increasing their 
hatred of all the oppressions that are done under the sun/ 

The few memorials which the rude genius ol simple bards has left of the 
stniggle betw^een the natives ot modern Gieecc and their Mahommedan 
eonquerors, aie not ot voiy ancient date The\ mostly relate to the cele- 
brated chielbjms oi the war with which we ai e tamiliar, and ol a few others 
who hazaidea the ill-starred insuireetion, in conjujiction with the Russians, 
during the Empiess Cathaime s time and their subjects arc almost alwa\s 
the expressions of these amiple wan iois piriiveol the heroes ot their ad- 
mmation, — the endeavours ol a ludeTvrtaus to enwicathe with myrtle 
the kwords ot his Harmodius and Aristoceiton. There is a sirnplicils and 
melancholy beautv umveisallv peivadiug these pieces, which tells ol nusciy 
and oppression, and seems to speak, as a i ntic has roniaikc d ol Os>i in, ol the 
fag end ol thewoild. To this is united themspii itionol t'hristiamt> ,and the 
dim mcmoiy cd then lormer rcuown.j The n.irnes ol tlien ancient haids 
still abide among these rude jioets; tW^liadcs ol Hcrtnei, ol Hesiod, and 
Orpheus, still flit helore them \i}i the ImSwcK oI tlu. Blessed, and they con- 
tinue to heai the edio ol Iheil* songs, hm 1h<‘^ lack the skiff to ti insport 
them into their own land and tongue*. Tl.e waves of the sea of oblivion 
benumb their harps; and the winds, with a sigh, wait thoir melodies liaok- 
ward to wheie, in amaianthme bowcis ami^t eternal feast and dance, then 
poets dweU. m 

T"ew remarks are neccssaiy to intioducc Aese specimens to our rcaderp, 
and still fewer to indicate tn^ chai actor Or siu*h compositions in general. 
Among those arts which pioless lor then object thcMmitation of nature, 
poetiy has this peculiar aclvantage, that instinct alone, oi the jnsjnration of 
uncultivated genms, may attain the; highest c iicl ol art without the assistance 
or habitual meaniirof itfincmentj at least whem that end is neithei very 
complieatcHl nor difficult In eveiy poetical composition which, under pij- 
mitne and iiatuial forms, how rude socvc'r they ma> be, contains a basis 
Ot fac*ts or ideas, true or beautiful m themselves* this will he found to be the 
case. And, moreover, it is m this very deficiency of art, this species of 
contrast or disproportion Ixdween the simjd’city of the means and the 
plenitude of eflett, in which the jrincipal chamis ot such compositions 
Poctiv thus participates, as it wcie, in the charactyi and 
prfvileg^s of thei works of nafuii^, and theie &c‘ems to cntc't into theifbpi^s- 

History of tl»e Kevohition. IfKU 

Chant# Fi^tilaircs de la Grece IVloderne. Rar C. 1 auiick 1823. 
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sion which results from it somethini; of the feeling; we experience fai.mm- 
tamplatit^ the course of a^river or the aspect of a mountain^ a 
niass of rocks or an a^ed ^est ;-*-for the uncultivated fifenius of man isad^ 
one of the phenomena, --'Ooe of tl>e productions of nature. Ceiiainly a 
work of poetry in which jgj^us has only availed itself of art as the means 
of purifying and ennobling it, will always prove superior in merit and effect 
to every work of s^iragc genius whatsoever ; but the successful attempts of 
art are so few, its unfortunate attempts so numerous, and there is something 
so melancholy in beholding so considerable a portion of human intellect 
wasted in vain and useless efforts, that beauties devoid of art, or of art 
without pretension, ought, assuredly, to be doubly pleasing, from the very 
fact that they demonstrate the superiority of genius. The more we know 
of those productioas in which the natural, the true, and the beautiful are 
a*wanting in spite of the art, the care, and the polish bestowed upon 
the more charms do we find in those productions in which a youthl^ mi 
original imagination indulges in every licence. From nearly aultogoua 
motives we come out from an entei-taijlaneni given by grandeur and lu£ttrj| 
to vanity and ennui, and enjoy wiA greater zest the spectacle of the 
innocent joys and animated sports of infancy. These fe^ reflectiona apydy 
directly to popular jioetry, to the poetiy of nature in Opfmsition to that of 
arl, provided it be the expression of something true, serious, and intelligiblo. 
The) are more pariicularly applicable to the national songs of the Gre^a, 
as uniting, in a hii>h degree, to the interest and truth of their reality the 
nationality of their form. That which characterises them genotfdly, 
whatever be their subject or tone, is tbc being almost all equally concise; 
more so perhaps than would accord with the taste of any other people. 
They are not finished works, where the jioet has studied to every thing, 
to describe eveiy thing, and to leave i\othing to the imagination. They are 
only fragments, lint fragments in which every touch is one of life and 
character, anvl in which the colours strike us b« a certain propriety of local 
tints, and mipress upon our minds the feeling that they are the production 
ol* a privileged sky and climate. 

land wo die citroneii bluhen.’* 

But whether it be a fact, an idea, a scniiinenl, or a sally of imagination, 
the theme ol’ these songs is alwavs of the greatest simplicity, and almost 
always set off by 4he origmalitjMf thewcxecution. Those shades of the 
marvellous, those peculiarities oJS^pressdon anil imagination, so foreign to 
F.uiopean taste, the lotViness oiyficir toiiCr^d the fire of their inspiration 
give to the modern Greeks an Oriental tinge, which distinguishes them 
very charactenstieiilly from the ]K)pular jHjcts of their calm and r||pble 
aiitiquily, where all appears so wise, so gracious, and so tt^mpered. 

It is difficult to deeule whetjfcrit be in tin* verse of their rhapsodists, or 
in the lives of their heroes, th# most enthusiasm, love of liberty, and hatred 
of the Turks is thsplaved. In,«jill these compositions we fed, as we have 
said before, the influence of the scenery winch inspired them, — ^we feel that 
they must have been composed among the mountains. But those moun* 
tains are the mountains of Greece, which have no eveilasting snows spread 
over them, and whose loftiest summits do not risefgreaUy beyond the 
height at winch the earth feels the genkl heat of the sun, and continues to 
yield her verdure and her flowers. 

Any further announcement of our simple versions would be quite super- 
fluous. Tlie argument, or history of each, as given by M- Pauriel, is pii‘e-' 
fixed; and we have carefully endeavoured to jireser^e the unflgur^ inar-* 
tificial language of the originals, often with the addition of all its puerility. 
But the translation of popular poetiy, so rude as the following, is not 
adapted for displaying a learned choice poetical diction. Whether or 
not there be any loss of e|Sect from proceeding in this maimer, the reader 
must judge. 
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Our firat id n little piece composed on the chief of a hand in Awnsinia» 
surnamed Ghiptakis, or the Little Gi|>sy, from the dark hwe hi|^ akin. 
He lived towards the end of the last centiny, tmd was slain fi|G:htm^ 
against tlie Turks, commanded by tlte famous Joussouf Pacha, one of Ali’s 
Arab generals, called by the Greeks the Drinker of Blood, niece is 
plaintive and touching, and exhibits the point of honour among the Kiopthd« 
or modern Greeks, of not allowing their beads to fall iutd the hands of their 
ferocious enemy. Tiie other is one of the best for its sentiment and idea, 

“ Thk Fall of Ghiptakis. 

The fields they thirst for water, and for snow the mountain-beds, 

The wandering hawks for little birds, the Turkish foe for heads. 

O whither goes the mother of our Ghiptakis the bold. 

Who now has lost two children fair, whose brother, too, lies cold? 
Who, having lost her senses, wildly \vceping, wanders on. 

Nqi on the mountains is she seen, in forest, field, nor town ; 

*T*is said she has departed to the lone Caloyer's cell, 

And awhil there upon the ear tl^mar of cannons fell ! 

It IS not for a bridal least they bioni so loud as this ; 

Lo! in the knee and in tlu* hand the balls siiikc Ghiptakis. 

He totters like a hrancldess tree— a lofty c\ press fulls ; 

And, like a hero as he was, with d\ing \(>ic‘e he calls, — 

Where art thou, noble brother ? O where art tliou, dearest friend? 
Return, return upon thy steps, thy Iasi assistance lend ! 

O bear me now’ aw’ay, or boar my head, lest Joiissoufs gang 
Of tiger Arabs strike it oif before the mortal pang, 

For that dog, old Ali Paclia, on Yannuui's towers to hang ! 

“ Sad has come the spring-time, mournful the summer, cruel and perni** 
cions the autumn ! Goorgakis and Pharmakis delibciate together. Come, 
Georgakis, let us depart ; let us go mtt^ Muscosy. — Thou sjieakesi wisel}, 
Phannakis— sagely tliou reasonest; but there is a little stnime in it, and 
the world would laugh at us. Ihtter lot us hold out in this monastery : tho 
Russians will march to the field, and come to our succour. And all of a 
sudden the\anguard of 8ekos cries out — Lo! a dense* cloud of war ap- 
proaches; the inounlains arc black with them ! Will b l)c our succours 
who arri\e, — w ill it be our companions? It is not our succours, — it is not 
our friends. They are Turks, — the thofUmd Tuik'-' arc upon us! When 
they had come to Sekos, — A%lien they htid druMi back our posts, — they 
planted cannon around the monastery. A thousand tall near the ehuivh, 
a thousand under the wall ; and the Turks fall back upon Koinbolaki. But 
a p«icha w^as spjing on the other side of Sekos. — Ahmet! Miiboinet ! 
shouted he ; fall on ! fall on ! Surround tl'c monastery ! — And all tlu* 
Turks and janissaries surround Sekos. ^ 

Pharmakis was seized withgnof: he pfeghed profoundly. Fiom the 
monastery he called to his licroes— Where linger ye, my bra\c? why stand 
ye, my heroes? Hold! take my pieces of gold and my vest; take my 
pockets of .silver, that I may be lighter for the combat. Draw’ your sabres^ 
break your scabbards, and fall briskly upon the Turks ! — But a Protojialli- 
kar stops him, and says — Blunt are our swords, and mournful our rifles! 
The Turks are iimumerahlc; the mountains arc covered with them. — He 
had scarcely spoken, when Pharmakis was a prisoner— a prisoner alive! 

“ Have 1 not told thee, Pharmakis, once, twice, five times. Stay not in 
Wallaohia— stop not at Sekos. — Ah! wretch that 1 was! how 'could I 
know, how could it enter into mv .soul to conceive, that Cliristian consuls 
would deceiv e me ? O ye birds I — little birds, who fl v aloft there in the 
air, — go tell this in the country of the Christians, in tlie land of Franks; 
and say, m pa.ssing, to the wife of Pharmakis, that Pharmakis is dead!'’ 

The next has for its subject tlie dying words of a wounded Kleptbi whOI 
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Is about to expire at the moment when his band* attacked by the Albania^ 
miliii§« eome in searcli him to lead them on* The first four verses iiwiW 
a prolc^ue^ ha which theV^it speaks in his own name, and as a witness Of 
what he is about to relate. The real subject of the piece is in the subse- 
quent lineSf which appear to be the commencement of another more ancient 
sonpf which the dyki^r hero attempts to sing, as retracing the image of all 
which he had lov^d dearest in the life he is about to quit for ever* It is 
unquestionably composed amidst the mountains, and is one of the most 
beaut ifiil of its kind, both as to sentiment and originality. The Tomb of 
the Klepth and the Naval Victor}’ also lireathe the bold spirit of the high- 
land Greeks. Most of those chiefs who liad acquired any renown perished* 
eitlicr through constant fatiiriie or tragical accidents, long before the period 
of old age. The one who figures in this song is represented as worn out 
with age, and about to die a natural death. He is surjx)imded by his fiaimily 
and heroes, to w'hom he gives his farewell address, declares his"'last will, 
and gives instructions for the erection of his tomb. This song w, of its 
kiiul, one of the most beautiful aud.pfiJi-brated. It is sung throughout all 
Greece, with variations, which attm its ]wmilarity. The reader will be 
struck, we think, with the exceeding naivete of the idea, and the vigour 
and courage which breathe in the last v\ords of this old Klepth, carrying 
with him to his grase tiic desire of still combating the Turks, and the 
liope of respiring once more the free air of his mountains on the return of 
spring. 

“ lOTIS DVINO. ** 

** I arise from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell take, 

And I bathe mo in the w'alers of the pure and limpid lake; 

I liour the pines that murmur, I hear tlic oak-trees groan. 

And the Klepths weep in their citadel, tlicir captain they bemoan. 

() rise, 0 rise, lotis ! sleep no more that slumber dee]>, 

Thy raging foes surround us all, upon thy band they leap. \ 

Ah ! what unto my children brave, niy heroes, can i say? 

My wound is mortal, deep the ball ; lift up my bead, I%pray ! 

O place me on luy seat, and bring in haste the jmrple wine. 

That I may clriul<, and then forgot once more that I recline, 

And sing all sad and luourufttl songs. O would that now 1 stood 
lI])on the lofty mountain's top. or ttie dark and sombre wood, 

Where feed m} flocks, dividecl%om the goatherd’s neighbourhood ! " 

“ Thr Town OF THE Klepth. 

** The sun had reigned, and Diinos gave his orders: — Go, my son I 
Go seek for water for this eve, ere daylight's hour he done. 

Thou. Lamprakis, draw nig^ to me : my ncqdiew, sit thee down. 

Hold ! tak(* inv anus, l>e t»u the chief, as foremost in renowm; 

And you, my heroes, take my sword— my poor suorcl lake, and hew 
The green and verdant houghs from yonder overarcliing yew’ ; 

And make my couch, that I may rest ; and the old confessor bring* 

7'hat I may haste and shrive my sins ere yet mv soul takes wdng. 

A Klepth, the foes of Greece I slew in many a hecatomb; 

For lift} veal’s an Armutole; but now’ my hour is come! 

Then make my tomb both large and high, witli room around, above, 

That I may charge and combat, and my sabre freely move. 

Leave on the right a window, that the swallows, too, may come 
And the spring announce to me; nor let the nightingales be dumb. 

But sing to me the month of May and the flowers' s\Yeet perfume, 

When breathe their grateful odours round my green and verdant tomb/* 

“ Tannks Statha. 

“ A sable ship in calmne«» floats along Cassandria's coast, 

And sable sails o*ershadow her daik prow with gold embossed ; 





Ri^ht onward comt^ a corvette with a bloodied and cries ' ^ 

Strike^strike your flag ! 1 Bhall not strike I 1 Mn not one who 
What ! think ycm Tm a girl betrothed ? — a new-ffiide bride 
A reverence to your worship* or before your pride to quake ? 

I atn lannes Statha, son of Dimos Constantine ! ' 

Throw quick the grappling-irons, boys ! — Brihg down the Cres&ntSi sign ! 
In torrents make their blood to flow 1— Spare not the Infidel ! 

The Turks who boarded turn their prow, so fast their numbers fell, 
lannes foremost leapeth now with sabre in his hand ; 

The blood streams through the jwrts ; the Turks, before that lion-band, 
Ciy Allah ! Allah I Then their swords surrender at command." 


The subject, or motive, of the following piece cannot be indicated with 
precision. The most evident intention we can pei’ceive in it is, that of 
recalling^ in a general manner, the ineffable regrets of those who love at 
the hotir of inevitable separation, and to characterise the all-uowerih] charm 
iCj|f existence to human beings. If be not the end whicn the poet has 
Expressly contemplated, it is that, ^Ijwlbast, w^hich he has arrived at, in re- 
presenting to us tiiose who arc no mbre, being yet filled wdth the idea of 
what they loved when they were in existence, and longing, with a pas- 
sionate desire, to arrest some of the simple and common impressions of life. 
The motive of this fragment is, at least, sufficiently jdain to feel its beauty 
and effect. The wonderful ojiginalily of the idea, or, if you please, the 
reverie which is its foundation, becomes still more apjmrent iVoni the 
extreme naivetf* of the execution and details. It has tieen translated hy 
Goethe into German, along 'with a few others. The wife of Kalliakondas 
is a composition of the islands of Scio, or Ijisara, or of some of the milder 
inhabitants of the Arcliipcla/io, and has consequently a more tender and 
less warlike tone than those of the simple mountaineers. Our next is a 
little c‘Omposition, lull of grace and poetry. To those who like to comjiare 
the productions of different times upon similar subjects, we may recall to 
mind the fourth Idyll of Theocritus (Pliarmaeiuitna) ; iif rai 

li ret if the modern one be inferior in th(‘ richness of \U 

detail, and in the elegance of its diction, it %m 11 not, jierhaps, be found to be 
inferior in delicacy and poetical inspiration. Tlie Palhkar at the gate of 
lus Mistress ; the Children's song ol the Swallow follow next, 

Charon's Kewsal. 

“ Why look the mountains daik and disnu ? Why seem they sad and dim? 
Say, does the wind torment them, or the shoners their vales o'erbnm ? 

Ti"s not the W'arnng wind torments, nor shoueis of slanting ram, 

'Tis Charon passing o'er then lieads w'th Ins dead in sable train ! 

He makes the young to march belon , the old men far behind, 

The little, tender children next, m cruel hand4 contined. 

The aged pray, the \oung implore, while lingering slnw along, 

For one last hour of rc*>t and peace their memory to i>rolong. 

* O Charon, halt! some village nigh, or bank of limpid fountain ; 

The old will drink, the young will throw I lie disk, and o\t the mountain 
The little babes will wander, gathering every liloonung flow’er.' 

‘ I shall not halt near hut nor town, nor fountain, bank nor bower ; 

The mothers who lor vsati-r came would know the Ixibes they bore. 

The wives and husbands all would know the face they loved before ; 

And from their clinging arms I could divide my flock no more.* *' 


Kaluakoivdas. 

0 wherefore am T not a bird, that from these flowery banks 
I night fly afar and cast mine eyes towards the land of Franks ! 
Towards the mournful Ithaca, to hear the tendeifififiouse 
Of Kalliakondas how* she momms her desolated house, 
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And iagbs«ai^ sheds herbit^teaj^^aiid like a , 

Will iMJt IS) eomforted, ^ tears her hair Ibr grief and love, ' y . ^ 

All sahte^l^ raven’afitog her garment shades ^r brow ; 

She sits idl day, and Aram her tower awaits each distant prow ; 

Across ihyjolxtary sea sometimes aloud slie cries, 

0 8hip«» lUd gdden brigautittes, say if your course now lies ^ • 

Towards sad Valtos, then 1 pray you, j^allant ships, inouire 

How fares my noble husband ? O ! last night we past the fire 
Of the gallant Kalliakondas, nigh to Garrohmis coast, 

Where withhisKlepthshe keeps his watch, and mountain herds th^ roast. 
Wliilst twice ten Beys his turnspits arc, the captives of his host/' 

The Imprecation, 

“ Blight wandering moon ! thou pilgiim of heaven's lone and pathless way I 
Ere yet thou sleej) st, go hail niy love who stole my heart away ; , 

He kissed me, and, in tears, he cried,— ^ I will forsake thee never 
But, hke a field that's shorn and he hath left me now for ever. 

All lonely as a church that’s ban nMpVa village lost and won, 

1 wish to curse ; ray heart it melts wfore a word s begun. 

My bosom heaves in tenderness, my soul is pained for him 

I tremble now with rage or love, in tears mine eyes they swim. 

No matter; it is best to curse, and let God’s will lie done. 

Hereafter ^^ith ray pains and siglis, m}* sorrows every one. 

Aloft may he, from a cypress tree, to gather the blooming flower, . 

Upon the grass fall, crushed like glass ftung o'er a dizzy tower ; 

Oi may the Pithless one be passed, before the Turkish ranks, 

Wtil sabred, or expire beneath the bayonet of the Franks ; 

And jmst the i#o\Ner of man to iu*]p, and leeches ten to cure, 

Though all the art m Greece shourd join his healing to ensure." 


Thk Pallikar at the Gate of 
MIS Mistress. 

** At the gale of S.ilomc*hi 
Sits a noble Palhkar, 

O er his neck his hair is hanging. 
By his side his •scimitiir ; 

Thus he sang, tlie uhile uplifting 
In his hand a light guitai : — 

‘ O ye shining golden \Mndows, 
Crossed with every hnlhanl bar. 
Tell your gentle mistress, quickly 
1^1 list she rise, for, Iroin alar, 

Come 1 now to gaze upon her, 
With each gallant Pallicar, 

Tell my lovely one to fear not, 
Thes(s*my comrades, but unbar — 
Lions are they not to eat her ; — 
Lions though they truly are." 


Cheltdonisma. 

“ The swallow has come ;; 

O’er the bright sea from far, 
And leads back the spring 
In her silver-throned car : 

And there, on a bough. 

Doth the nightingale sing 
Her sweet roundelay ; 

O sweet month of May ; 

O sw eet month of May ! 

Art thou come? and dost thou, 
O gloomy D(*cember, 

Mi(k|t snow and midst rain. 
Once more remember 
'Tis Spnngtirae again?'' 


Written on the Sabre of Kontoohiannis. 
“ To him wlio fears no tyrant powers, 

Who, in this world, lives free from wrongs, 
Whose life is honour bright as ours. 

To him alone this sword belongs," 


Fraoicsnt. 

Enjoy this world, O haste, enjoy this day too while you may* 
To-morrow comes, beneath the tomb, for thee there shines no day ; 
(> dearest son, lann^ I be a cloud and cleave the sky. 

And thi)ii, my darling Constantine, like a little swaIlo\v fly, 
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Fly o'er the thmube hither ; and my Hdiodora, too^ 

Return, ere it be late, and bid your father de^ adieu V 

Our next piece is in a peculiar metre, of which it is the f^ample, 
and ^ as probably composed in honour of some Dimos, who fdl a victim to 
his courage. Such is the catastiophe to which the song seewto allude 
in a mysterious manner The first verses arc a little nrolof^e detached 
from thebofH ot Ihe piece, in which the poet addresses himsell directly to 
bis hero to as til the peiil to which his coinage and magnanimity have 
exposed lum The lemaindci is ihe iclation ol an ominous dieam which 
strikes Dimos as a piescntiincnt ol his appioichinjr late,— a catastrophe 
which, m the intention ol the poet and nnagiiiation of the readei, can be 
no other than that with which he was menaced, ^ iz , lalling unaw ares under 
his Albanian assassins It is ]nobably ol ancient dale, and belongs to the 
mountainous disti lets. Alter this opines the -voice liom the tomb, end a 
war song, wiittin w'lth a fire and gaiety wluch might ha.\e pleased the soul 
of Hotspur himseli. 

The DRKiiii^r Dimos, 

TO ONl-IPON TOY AH MOT. 

** O Dimos I and have I not told tliee once, 

Ol told thee now hits tunes, 

To COM i tli\ till ban and cover th} cross, 

That s:audil) glitters and shim s , 

Foi kar the Alhamau t> rants see, 

And fire and tning Ihcc down, 

For sake ol tin siKir and gold, md lor sake 
Ol ihy haugiitincss and icnowip 

** The cm koos th( v sing on tlu mount ons, 

11k partiidgt sIk lights in the fidds, 

And 1 Ijlllc'hnd flus, and, lound Dimos luad, 

^ W irblts, and liutttrs ind wliuls 
♦ 'Tis not likt th( song that a little bud sin£,s, 

A swallow Ol niglitingik 

But disiicith ht speaks, with llie sokc ol a man. 

And repeals Ins melodious talc 

M> Dimos ^ and w he u lore art thou so wan, 

Tin cheeks so higgaid and pale " 

O little bud, since sou <leniand of me now, 

I will Ull what it IS Ihttl I ail ’ 

To slundiLi once more am i now returned, 

A swut little sleep to lake 

And 1 thought in th* sleep I was plunged, that Idicamt, 
And then hoHi that ditam 1 did wake , 

And 1 saw that the he asms were troubled, the stars 
Like the coloui ol liluod weu tuincd, 

And blotted with blood my Damascus swoid, 

1 looked on its blade and 1 mourned. * 

The Voice trom thf Tomb 

** l>a\ light had waned, and the night followed after, 

ISow waned our least, and now finished 1»ur wine ; 

Our (^aptairi, piolonging the song and tlie laughter, 

Sent loi some moie, and that eriand was mine 
By moonlight I wandered unknown, and a stranger, 

Pacing a path that was shaded by trees , 

Sad moaned the wind, as foretelling mjl^ danger, 

Still 1 w alked on, still 1 ehmbed by degree 
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Hills high as mountains, with tombstones all odVeted^^ ' 

! Covered with tombs-^and tiU tombs of tlie brave : 

Far ftom them%ll, by no moonlight discovered, 

^ Stood, undistinguished, a horrible grave, 

“ I flaw not,-^I trampled the ground where ’twas lying. 

'' A voice thunderM Ibrth from the realm of the dcM, 

O tomb I what art thou that thou moanest ? replying 
I cried — is the marble oppressing thy head ? 

O ’tis not the earth nor the black marble shading, 

My pain, my affront is, thou treat' st me with scorn ; 

O’er my head thou hast marched, on my head thou art trfeading— 
Can 1 feci tliat, can I feel and not mourn? 

Have I not Jilso these thickets unravelled, 

And a young warrior watched through the noon? 

Have I not also an Armatal| traveUed, 

Travelled by night by thclight of the moon ?'* ^ 

6ono* 

“ No happier death iJ^in the world 
Than with the foe to tight. 

On the grass so green, in the open field. 

With waniors brave in sight. 

In the narrow bed, why all alone 
Must I mix with the mortal clay, 

But here shall I find good company, 

Fallen, like the leaves in May. 

** I say without 
Reproach or doubt, 

No happier end 
The world can send, 

Than thus to fall. 

The sky your pall. 

No priest to embalm, 

Or song or psalm. 

But trumpets twang. 

And rifles clang. 

Above the grave 
Where lies the brave. 

Then for his name 
Immortal fame. 

Each hero bold. 

All stark and cold. 

Who poured his blood to see 
His fatherland free." 

There is not a more curious Utile ])icce in their whole poetical literature 
than the fable of a young maiden wlio abandons her home on account of 
tlie persecutions her beauty ooeasions, and perishes in the vessel on board 
df which she had embarked, through tlie brutal haste with which the cap- 
tain throws iier into the sea, when she has only fainted through alarm at 
his rudeness. Rut nothing is more original than the concluding verses. 
Every one who has seen a similar ghastly spectacle is awai'ea©!* the effbet 
of the imagination i# investing every object with the .predominant idea ; 
and the rude and unlettered poet has expressed this effect in the most 
natural and striking manner. This ballad belongs to the literature of the 
Archipelago. We eoncUule with “Love's Witnesses*' and another little 
piece containing the lamentations of the mistress of that captain whose 
death is recounted above. This Wtle poem, in its extreme simplicity, has 
something impassioned and touching in it. It is sung and danced to in 
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different pnrU of Greece, ^-pcurtictilfta^lfiti Eidm and lliemljr. The name 
4>imoa» a d^ptioa for Demetnua is very ooi;aa]|«!f| ae tUmb iioaier6us aonfp^ 

Tna Youno t)Attsxt SaaaOT, 

•‘ Lovely maiden, lovely maid^r^. 

For thy beauty sore distrest, 

Thou wouldst wander trom thy country 
Seeking: fromCthy lovers lest ! 

For the hiring of a gjdley 
Ninety sequins offered she. 

And a hundred more she ottered 
For lespect and couitesy ; 

But w hen iar beyond the harbour, 

Many a mile apajikrom land, 

Lo ! tlie captain, falrmess captain. 

On her Ixisom lanltohana ! 

And for shame and vHpn honour, 

Fainting without life or motion. 

Fell the maiden, and the captain 
Plunged her in the unfathomecl ocean. 

And the ocean soon it wafted 
To the Moreat wells the maid : 

All the Moreat dames and damsels 
Seeking water hither strajed ; 

Now they throw each one hei pitchei, 

And tlie pitcheis lilt her him 
Day and night * O honor, lion or ! 

See a Ixidy oung and bur ’ 

See those fingeis long and slender, 

Fitting for the pen to hold 

0 ! behold those bps lor kissing, 

Pale and bleeding, pale and cold ; 

1 ha-se kissed them, I ha\i kissed IIkiu, 

Yes, those lips so ciimson ud, 

And mine own with feai though pallid 
Soon with crimson they were spiead. 

I have wiped tliem with a mantle, 

And the mantle it was d}ed, 

1 have bathed it in the river. 

Tinged with purple wa* its tide; 

Tinged the nver bank, the ocean, 

Aud a galley tinged beside ; 

Red the rivei, red the ocean, 

Red the ran and died/' 

TOT AHHOT. 
m 

^ Avtm rk vk 

Ta (p^voict Tu 

hura. fit Anfitp, k 

Ml K kTa$4aiifv 

*'£C)'«Xt, Sn/Mf ri prarafiaxi fw, 

Kdcf r»f Xat/tiv fiov* 

Kai fxatrty £knft>pf pm) tc tufca f*9», 

*!S^ tpa X€*^^** fMPTuki 

*X r a ikxa^iXairm, 

K* &* «*’ p^urncpuf, T* tv* aifTP 5 

Tfl Pu/ia Tn$ ayawatV 
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^ nilKm qM my Dimmi, thrift beautiftil eyei 

Tl»€y wv« won my love ! 

My heart in ihint, and I &in wotildd^ 

AU alone^iny lovel 

My beloved 1 thy sword bury far Witfain 
This tempestuous breast, 

Then at length will the w^agderer find repose, 

And the weary rest. ^ 

In a golden veil then receive the blood 
Of thy paramour, 

Through tne forest, the field, and the mountain go. 

Through the dreary moor ! 

And if, perchance, fr o m whose veins it flowed 
One should ask tlqPnde, 

O say 'tis the blood that beat round the heart 
Of thy love*-th||||iiie 

O £PnTA2 MKEPUMENOZ 

** * Ki^nt ayraf ^ikuffMurrtv, fVKra nTO¥* iratif filas iT^t ;* 

M«f iTS’ ^ vuiLTet »’ h etifyh, r’ tut* t$ ^tyya^^ 

KdCi r* >rf}g 

SetkXuo'^a r« eiVi t»u icauTuv, to xovt) tov ¥Otvrn% 

K' 0 votvrns to r^yoylviTt *$ Tn% Xyytt^nf rhf flrtfgr*, 

^ Love’s Witnesses. 

“ Love ! when we, last night embracing. 

Sighed, farewell ! who saw us part ? 

Was it night, or sly Auroia, 

Or the stais oi moon who heard ? 

“ A stai shot down and told the ocean ’ 

Ocean told a manner : 

Then the sailor told his mistress. 

She — she told it e\eiy where/’ 

Upon contemplating these rude records of the heroes of Hellas, it is pos- 
sible, w'e think, to disco\erlhe germs of an original and beautiful literature, 
if the seeds of peace were allowed by Russian intn^e and barbarian venar 
lity to take root They are as yet the only original woiks of which she ean 
boast since the period of hei i egeneration j for her young men of talent have 
hitherto wisely confined themselves to hanslating from loreign languages. 
There may probably arise, hereafter, some poet to celebrate the war of 
independence, w hen those frail memorials, living only in the ears of the pea- 
santry, will become the mere records of the ** Fortes ante Agamemnowa 
but at present the Gteek of education, upoo^oking back to the rich ilih<^ 
Titance of his Ibreiathers, and beholding hre present offerings to the 
must contemplate them with the mingled feelings of pnde and regret With 
which J>ais m the Anthology hangs up hei mirror in tne Temple of VaoiUil* 

” Je le donne k V6nus, puisqu’dle est toujours belle; 

11 redouble trop mes ennuis; 

Je ne saurois me voir dans ce muoir fiddle, 

Ni telle que j'etois, m telle que je suis/* 
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HOW to THAVEt.* . • 

Wms Tom Sheridan told his fhther ^at he had a eeel-ptt, 

Richard Brinsley very properly asked him what eould be hleiill^eir^lbr euch 
an expedition, . “That I might say that I had been there,’' ahli^ered'TDin. 

You mi^t have said so,” rejoined his father^ ^ without taking the trouble 
to doit/'-^Surh-like question and answer might be very applicable to many 
travellers. They travel for the sake of sa)ing they have travelled, and when 
^ey return, this is all they kne# of the matter. Those are the very lowest 
grade of travellers they cannot make a book! Is it possible to conceive 
a degree of imbecility and stupidity so great as that of a luiiiian being who 
cannot make a book? The difllculty one should rather suppose woqjd he to 
avoid making a book. — But let that pass : with such travellers as these wo 
have nothing to do, our business is^ith those who bring their travels homo 
with them. The natural torrent of|pestions to a traveller is, “ What have 
you seen ? Where have you been? Wliat have you heard ? - (^>me tell us all 
about it.” Such is the natural vanityofthe apecues, that these questions are 
oonsidemd to imply an interest in, atiia sympathy with, the traveller him- 
self, who forthwith hegitis to swell with an exceeding conceit, and to dilate 
himself into the ‘^enihlimce of a peaciK'k s tale or a (juarto volume : and insU*ad 
of Mr. Such-a-oni‘‘s traiels in a eertam country, we have nothing but the 
liistory of the gentleman hmistdf while dwelling in and pas^^ing through the 
country. Avoiding this toi-imitiug error, other travidler*^ bring home memo- 
rials only of what they ha\e seen, and ndate it in such sttlc as if noliody 
else had ever seim it before them, or was hk<dy to s(‘e it after them. They 
are merely itinerant larid-survo)ors : their only tra^cllinfJ companions are 
their eyes and Cocker’s antliinetic. There is also a great (.utference between 
the stylos of travelling, according to the nature ( f and the general acquaint- 
an(*e with the countnc'^ visited. The stvle of Sterne's Sentimental .Tourney 
would not he quite the thing in explonug the centre of Africa or cmssingthc 
Andes, There i'^ a ci^rtain degn^e of freedom and faimlianty tu bo ohst*rved 
in visitinji^ countries, as in our interc«mr^e with our neighlwirs, which must 
be proportioned to our ac(iuanitanc<* with tlu iu. A gos»iij>ing tour in China 
would be quite abominable : and a didactic pt*regnnatum of Franco, demwi hi ng 
the aspect of the towns, and the dnsses of the people, and llie fishcH of its 
rivers, and its con^titut ion, laws, and governiuent, would be equally ridiculoub. 
The one would )ye impertinent fainiliarit) at first acqiicuitu nee, and the other 
would be treating an old a(*<jiiaiiiUnce with all the iorinalit} of a now one. 

We have bcQU led into this train of thought b) an unpretending volume, 
which has been rccChtlj published, entitled *' Six \A'ecks on the Loire, witb 
a Peg) into La VemU’e.” Tlie ho(dv hi'p-UiS thus : — 

“We left Paris on the 1 st of Jiuir, in torrents of train, which 

sciarcely allowed even thegloom> Bevtro, rising on an eminence to the right, 
the receptacle of three tliousapd victims of crime or nii.sfortuno, to make 
itsdif visihle through the otf^ous medium in which we for a moment 
leaned forward to contemplate it. Fortunately there is but little philosophy 
necessary to reconcile the traveller to not ft<‘ciug his road before him, on 
going out of Paris ; the more general (‘omplaint is, that it is seen too clear]|y ; 
for never capital vva* less fortunate in its suburbs and immediate envimhs; 
and one long dull straight line, always lieyond wlmt the eye can soon 

informs those who are entering ui>on it of the monotpny and ioditim they 
have to encounter before they attain the end.” 

Here are two oxcollont traits of trav elling on the very threshold of tho 
book. Here is a plea'-ant optimism reconciling itself to an inconvenience, 
and 80 promising an ‘.igrf»eahlc travelling companion ; and here is a topojjra- 
phical picture of the environs of l*oris, not given in the form of‘ information, 
hutmerel) ae the rohult of an improhsion. This is thb spirit that pervades 

* Weeks on the Loire, witb a Peep into La Vendee. J vol. five. Loudon, 
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the whole volume, and gi^es its charm to the tour. It i« a kindef eenteeil** 
tal jotimev rritbout the affectation of sentimentality. The tourist Is a lady# 

lady oCg^ ttM^e and.good feeling. Very pleasant is it to gain inlbr* 
mation inejideiital way, so that we axe not reeeivin^t in the way of 
dry insthietioii, hutl>y the enaonel of a pleasant ramble, where is a charm 
and a tai*t in her mode of describing places to you* aa though you had been 
familiar with thorn, and yet giving an image of them to one Who has net 
yisitod them. For instance : — 

Passing the ancient chdteau of Beau-d^sir, and of Mont St. Louis, Wt 
soon arrived witliin sight of Tours, the garden of France, the classic ground 
of her most interesting recollections. The noble avenue by which we entered, 
the fine bridge, stretching to a length of one thousand three hundred and 
thirty*- five fe^t, the venerable cathedral, tho widening river, and the increas* 
ing masts that here begin to give it the character of commerce, all piwpoih 
sessed us in its favour ; and as we down the Rue Royale, justly 

estoemod one of th(} finest streets in ]^ope, and at that moment' tinged 
with military, on their way into La Vendee, and with peasants firom all the 
surrounding villages, in their gaj eslittire, preparing for the feast of Pente- 
cost, we acknowledged w'e had not seen m France £ place so likely to charm 
the gaze of strangers." 

There is notliing in the above extract at all remarkable in point of thought 
or expression. The bt*auty of it, as of the volume throughout, is in its pur® 
and appropriate good taste ; it supposes the place to be known, and at the 
same time makes it known to those who were previously unacquainted with 
it. Such a description of a city in China, or even in ilindostan, would be 
altogether inappropriate and out of keeping. With all the good taste that 
pervades this pleasant volume, there is also an abundance of good feeling 
and unstrained bentiment. Tlie tgiurist travelled with heart as well as eyes 
open. Hero is a pretty picture : — 

“ After wandering over hill and dale, more and more delighted at ©very 
stop, 1 bent my course back to the town. In descending the, lidl, 1 turned 
round by a sharp angle of rocks ; and there, sitting all alone in* a hollow, 
with wild fiowers springing around her, twirling licr distafi*, and watching 
a solitary cow grazing beside her, sat the prettiest little creature 1 ever 
beheld; she was not above eight } ears old : the first moment 1 saw her 1 
thought of Annette Nicholas, and fancied that love-model of humble piety 
must have been such another; but the next I si*emed to see in her my own 
svyeet Alice, the gem of her father's heart, and kis.sed the llaxen locks and 
dimpled cheeks that recalled her so forcibly to iny retuciuk^nce. She was 
no way embarrassed by my caresses, and returned ’riKnuCy smiles, and a 
heightened bloom that made her look prettier still : * El aimes-tu bcaucom 
ta vacho, mtt petite?' — ‘Ah! oui, Mudamc, bcaucoup, beaucoup/ ^ Et 
I'embrasses^tu quelquofois.* *Oui, quelqucfois, qiiand on la trait.^ So 
we kissed ber again, :uul made her happv by gi'ing her a few sous. It was 
thus, on tlio op|X)site side of the Loire, thttt Madame de Maintenon 
sheep in the days of her infancy ; and better had she never left her native 
fields, than sat at the side of a doling monarch to procure the revocation 
*of the Edict of Nantes — an acd alike of injustice and impolicy, of which© he is 
g^ierally supposed to have be<'.n the in,stigator." 

Our tourist is not always sentimental in the graver sense of the word, but 
a pleasant humour frequently disidays itself in her pages, as may be seen in 
the following exhibition of an English traveller : — ^ 

“ It U astonishing, go where you will, to see how the English may always 
be distinguished from all the world besides, by their invariably ebbing to 
do every thmg in a manner and at a time that no one else woulkL 1 never 
saw an English person at a tablo-d’hote, that I did not instantly know him 
to be such by his deportment. One in particular amused me, by the solemn 
sense ho seemed to entertain of his own importance : when he took his 
place at dinner, he left^ space enough for hwf-u-dozen more between the 
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other ftueste «nd hintsdf; end thus sitting in solitary gtiaiiideaytM tbo hottom 
of tho tablOi hereminded mo of . 

< ——the dim verge, the suburbe ofthe . l 

* Where cheerless Saturn, *m)d bis 

^irt with a lurid soue, iu ghKXPSir pompi ^ 

Sits like an eriled monarch.* ’ 

He oensoled bimsclf the first day in his insulated greatness, by calling for 
urines which tho house did not afford ; and when they were at length procured 
hiin» ho found them so novel to bis palate, and ungonial to bis stomahh, 
that he w as obliged to have recourse to the vulgarity of qualifying theni with 
oogniac ; whichi however, he asked for in an octave lower than he had done 
for the wine. After dinner he remained alone, with his desser| and wine at 
a small table, but alas ! the newspaper, that silent, best companion of an 
Englishhian's self concentrated sociability, was wanting ; ana to supply its 
place, he gravely took out his passpogl, and with an abstracted, business-like 
air, held it at arms' length flom his eyes, and, with both his legs on a chair 
opposite to him, road it ilirough, probabjiv for the hundredth time, from begin- 
ning to end, no doubt cWmed with sciwa his name at full length, aceompa- 
nied by an appropriate ascription of his Wge, heiglit, and conmlexion. Me 
was a little man, but hud a laudable ambition alwa> s to hang bis hat on the 
highest peg in the room : one day, in disengaging it from its * high estate,' 
it fbil upon his nose, and rolled 'under the table. ‘ Give me leave. Sir,' said 
a good-natured young Frenchman, who spoke English like a native, diving 
at the same time in search of it ; but the little man was offended at being 
addressed in hill own language, and replied stitHy, * Non, Monsieur, jo vous 
suis fort obliges mats je puis Te lever moi-mOme and witii this specimen of 
his proGciency in French, he stooped dowm, 

' Kcgained the felt, and felt what he regained.* ** 

From this entertaining volume we might select many extracts illustrative 
of the writer’s happy tact in know ing what to Itwk at and how to look at it. 

On the whole, we regard this w’ork as one of the neatest and pleasantest 
specimens of what should he the mode of travelling through a country, known, 
yet unknown. Tho book is one of the mo.st agreeable companions that wo 
have recently met with, and derives a peculiar interest from the agitations 
which are jet moving amid the scene of its descriptions. 


^ / I SONNET. 

ON FIRST READING THE POUTRY OP WORDSW^ORTH. 

We tread the teeming earth with half-.Omt eyes. 
Beauty and glow from the prodigal urn 
Of Nature lavisnM, woo, at everj' turn. 

The trampling step to pause -but on it Hies : 

A thousand floral things of heavenly dye.s 
Flit with the summer and with spring return, 
Again to Hit, that llorisls never learn ^ 

Opc bud or |K*tal to the wcfft wind's sighs, 

A thousand pomps and glories deck the skies, 

That make npr bard's nor painter's mimic strifb. 
Ami rice may pine where scarce-hid store is rife; 
Hunters despair a sjiear’s hmgth from the game; 

And I have li^cd through half a poet's life. 

And kiiow^n a Wordsworth only yet by name ! 

Q ♦ H» 

BUhopwearmouih . 



RRAK PATH, 

A CORKISK SraKT* 


PUce line am&ig the rocke I lore, 

'Which tout]/ to ocean's wUdeot vtspr, 

^ pYUOU. 

NoRTok ^as-t but it does not signify what stiffice 

it he was poor and in love — h(td nothing, indeed, but thc^alf-pay of a 
service which he had not health to remain in, while Mary Franklin wa* 
rich, and her jrthrents intended her for a much higher rank in aociofyv 
than the life of a half-pay luff,” as they used contemptuously to 4;aU 
him. But women are obstinate in these cases ; and, moreover, even if 
tlicre had been tu» opposition, she w ould very likely have fallen in Jove 
with the young sailor; and as her hntniie would he her own when she 
was of age, the odds were %cr>' irvwcliin her fevo M- But the parents 
were aware of this also ; so, from the time j&gf iffinissed Mn Norton, 
they watched their daughter with 

fully but that the lovers contrived to nieetJflRm it must be confessedi 
it was but seldom, and their interviews 

Sweet aie such meeting^?, by moonlighL^^rgrove, or by a lake but 
they met not there. Sw'cet are such meetw^ at balls, theatits, hasaars ; 
hut they met not tliere. But, as the gi^ daw^n was breaking slowly 
and mistily over Perran chff’, — as the spray was breaking over the 
Mussel Rock clearly in the haze of the morning, — as the lengthened 
wave was curling alone: the white and seemingly endless beach, — they 
would meet on the dizzy height of the precipice, and repeat their vows 
of love. But as it was impossible foi them to give each other notice 
when these meetings would be, it was Norton’s business to be on the 
cliffs by daybreak c\ery morning. Sometimes, for dajs, Miss Franklin 
feund it impossible to come, and Norton’s walks were often quite as 
solitary as a lover could wish. Now and then, indeed, he would meet 
a lonely miner, or occasionally a fisherman, who would eve him wuth 
suspicion or pass him unnoticed, according as they w^re or were not 
engaged (as almost all Coinish peasants are) in assisting the landing of 
contraband goods. 

One mommg, however, lie was sitting on the cliff, thinking, of course, 
of his beloved Mary, and fiequcntly hoping his watch was wrong, for 
the time of meeting was past, when, as the sun would rise, in spite of > 
his wishes, and it was perfectly certain that ’he would not be able to fi«ie 
her that morning, lie saw , or fancied he beheld, on the next promontory, 
0 ^ the very edge of tlie cliff*, the figuieof a woman, standing and waving 
a handkerchief. With the speed of a lover he i uslied to the place|; but 
there was nothing to be seen but spray aiid foam, and it was a spot 
where no woman could have dared to go; so be laughed at his absurd 
fancy, and the next morning be went again. But again thdfc was the 
same figure, only rather more distinct ; and again he ran to the spot, 
and again he found nothing but the white S])ray, hanging Ijjke a silver 
showxr over tlie cliff*, and the foam trembling on the edge. ' ihe next 
moment Mary came; and, telliii|f her the story% they walked towards 
the place where he had seen tlie ^^griin while Wnan,” as they called 
her; but she was not visible, so they laughed^and forgot her. 





** Aad is this to last for ever, Mafy said Norton. ^ Jitt we ewsr 
to meet thus, and scarcely to say two words of we have 

to say good bye, to meet again we know not when^ \ . 

Be patient, Henry— be patient ; and if, when ihtfW'a rimt to my 
fortune, my parents still reftise — why, I will give ray conseni without 
waiting any longer for theirs.” , 

** Yes ! and tlien the world will call me a fortune-luinter.” 

But whj^ does that signify ? I do not think so. Is not that suft« 
cicnt, Heiiryf And if we do our duly, and wait with patience, and 
prove to our friends that our love is real and enduring, they may at last 
consent, and Heaven will ” 

** Curse, curse ye !” cried a voice from beneath them ; and a woman 
started from tlie rock, and sprang to their side. She w'as dressed in a 
white gown, a ])lain cottage lx>nnet, with white ribbons. In one hand 
she hold a wliite liandkerchief, iutiie other a stAit riding-whip, such as 
is used by farmers’jtevors. Her h|ir w as brushed straight down over 
her forehead, whilewR features looked much the paler for its raven 
blackness. Who ^'hat are ye,” Cfintinn^ she, coming up 

to Norton, tiiat, for rt8i||b'd time, have frightened him away ? for 
I have called, and he dttwOT auuc ; 1 have sung, tnd he hath not 
heard me: for you have him away with your false vows, — you 

have driven him away the wlSe I was sl(H‘pil^g, and he w ill not come 
again. But I’ll away to your father, Mistress Mary; Ro^a Rosevargus 
is not to be baulked. Aha ! 1 wish you well— aha !” 

So saying, slic &|:^n£r away with tlu* spt'ed of a fawn ; and though 
Norton rushed aftcjr her, slie turned rouud the lull licforc he could over- 
take her, and on reaching the spot, he could see no traces or signs of her. 
Poor Miss Franklin, though slie did not iuint, was so frightened, that 
on his return, Norton found her leaning against a rock, so dreadfully 
nervnuB as to he unable to walk without assistance. Tins, under existing 
circumstances, was particularly agreeable. Vpon going a little way, 
she found it impossible to go farther without resting, Mid it was getting 
late. This was bUll more agrcea)>le. She had to paSft some cottages, 
and the inhabitants were awake and sUrrimr, and the> stared, and wialied 
her good morning; — they would ha\e kiiown her a mile ofi*. ITiis Wh*< 
perfectly delighttul. She might, however, still get home uuohscrvrd 
throtigh tlic sh«uhlK*r\’ ; but then she was so ill. However, she reached 
the gate, and Norton (‘ifected his retreat ; and no one had met them 
—except the inhabitants of the village. She was entering the house, 
somew'W cheered by this circumstance, when she met lier father at the 
door. 

You are early, Mary,” said he. ** It is too cold now for you to 
walk before breakfast ; you will Im ill, child.” ^ 

The child will never he well,** said a voice mhfud tbem, which 
made the old gentleman start, that heeds not the mei^^ver’B bidding. 
Well, well! 1 called, and he came not; ye called me not, but I am 
here.” 

“ What js your business, woman ?” asked Mr. Franklin, ** Mary, 
what does this mean T” ^ 

** 1 will answer,” said Rosa Rost^argus ; ** I will answer, for the 
truth is speaking, and the siu of the disoliedient has kept him away* 
Three moniings have J called him, and he remained behind, — for why ? 



low, though thooommaua tw|h» 
that ahe lilkiM hmmMedxA ; and ahe waa a^y from the hotoo Wert 
the father wal^ itamg, the mother at reai. Atid he did uot eotue, ifbr 
the fake ^ong^^tfie disobedient kept him away. But Rosa Rose*- 
vargua is not to be baulked. Aha4 I wish you weH^^ha !’* 

And so saying, she ran off to the gate, to which one of strongponiew 
of the countiy was tied; and jumping on his back, was out of sight in 
an instant. Mary would not live so near her lover, and j)0 see him, or 
let him suppose she had* forgot him, for mere prudish etiquette; but she 
could not utter a falseliood, even for his sake ; and the enraged father 
heard all the sfory, and her met'tings with Norton were, of coujrse, put a 
Stop to. And many long and weary walks by the side of tbe^Hin had 
poor Norton, g^iessing what had happened, yet having no certain infor- 
mation ; and often dwl he see the ‘‘ grim white woman,” and often did 
he attempt in vain to overtake her. Her pony w^as always at hand, and 
she would spHng on her rude saddll, and gallop o|M|jth herusual part* 
ing of Ahal^I wish you well — aha I” In anlw to hir inquiries, 
Norton could only hear that she was the ** Mazed woman,” who lived 
at Mr, Herring’s, at the far end of Cuthboit parish ; and it was too fSr 
for him to followiher. 

But it is time the reader should know who Rosa Rosevaigu® really 
w^as. Her father had been an opulent farmer, and had once rented a large 
tract of land. But the tiiues and his landlord both prising him at the 
same time, he was obliged to give it up. He, however, took a smaller 
farm ; and while the tunes continued bad, it was ddermined his daugh- 
ter Kosa should, as the (Jornish evpresn it, “ go out in service.” But 
Mrs. Franklin, taking compassion on their distresser^ took her as her 
own maid; and would have kept her, but the maid had a susceptible 
heart, and so had the butler ; and Mr. Ro«;evargus w’kp a monied man. 
He had formerly l>een an apprentice; hut now, as T said before, he was 
Mr, Kosevargus, and a monied inun. Accordyingly it was agreed tliat he 
should take a small farm ; and fvu some timC*^ fortune favoured them ex-^ 
ceediugly, for, speculating in mines, they became verv' rich. But their 
happiness was of shoit duration. A few years after their marriage the 
husband died, leaving behind him only one st)n. Robert did not, how- 
ever, inherit his fathcris industr}\ tlie wTcstling ring, the hunt, and 
the alehouse, had more of lii? jire^-ence than his pocket eouid stand ; nay, 
so great was his pas«»ion for all these, that not only were his luotherk 
persuasions of no aN All, but even pretty Anno Roberts could not reform 
him. She even tlireati^ned to find anotlier and a steadier sweetheart 
without effect; so she tried anotlier plan, and said, if he would live 
quietly, she would marry him directly. Now this said Anne Roberts 
was, his mother tho^ht, evactly tlte person Robert should not 
being fond of dresrf, and exccssive'j^ extravagant. Accordingly, she 
expostulated and reasoned ; but it was no use. So the day ms fbeed, 
and she was obligeil to consent, though, as she said, no good would ever 
come of it. However, slie was somewhat appeased by a wdiite gown and 
bonnet Anne Roberts sent her, to be worn on the day of the w|!iedding, as 
a joint gift from both of them ; and so the day was fix^. Two nights, 
however, before the wedding-day, iwro friends of the young farmer came 
to his house, and insisted on his accompanying them on a fishing ex- 
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< TMi Im mother inmtod very eti^caiiriy ^ U» Imt 

M» hoi^hed at him^ and he went^ and nstfixi^ Wit 
ai^mped in one of those sudden ground seas, whidrM^l^ fipequent 
on tiiat oowt, and which the most expert seamen mt 

every one on board perisbed. From that time the sesma if tW 
malnwy tRoilm forsook her ; and though her father took her Imtiie, 
and sne grew Mttcr ii| time, still she would frequently put on the white 
dress— 'her son’s luht present — and mounting her pony, would ride off 
to that ])Hrt of the coast where it was s||)pose<Whe boat was bst She 
used to fancy he was only still at sea^^nd would be too late for the 
weddin^and call* him, and wave her handkerchief, andtlien ride home, 
and sayn^was coining. At times she was perfectly mtional ; hwt it 
was alm^t dangerous to interfere with her rides to the cliff. It Was in 
one of these fits she first met Norton ; and sense enough to 

remember Mary Franklin, and to know the rdibn she was there, she 
avenged herself fo rJ||j| interruj)tion }§ the manner we have related* 
About t#0 monIVafler this, her madness loc»k another tarn. She 
fancied that he was just upset, and that she would go tmd look for hk 
body. The fiahermen, to hunmur her, would say they would take her 
out for a pound ; but as they nc\er trusted her witli W>ncy, she would 
only answer *#iera with her usual salutation, and ride on. One day, 
however, slllfinct Mr. Franklin in one of the uarrowest of all narrow 
lanes ; and sudtknly seizing his horse by the bridle, she excbiimed — 
And have 3^ heard of my loss, Mr. Franklin ? have ye heard of my 
loss? Willy — ye i^w Willy the fibhermau ? — Willy tells me that my 
poor boy is drowned ; and Willy says he will take me out for a poniai 
—for one pound, Mr, Franklin. Now, your honour would not refuse 
the value of a pound to poor Rosa Rosevargus for this cause 

Mr« Franklin did refuse, however. But Rosa was not satkhed with 
this refusal ; she went twice afterwards to the house, and demanded her 
pound ; till at last the squire lost his temjwr, and sent her rather rudely 
out of the house. A slu^timc afterwards, in the same narrow lane, 
Mr. Frankbn met licr. Ilis horse was aukwaid at^jicning the gate, 
and the rider, as usual, lost his tein|>er. 

** Curse ye, curse ve,” cried lloba. Ye have turned from the 
mother’s prai cr, and \e would not help her to find the son she took 
delight in. Now listen while she t«*lL' ve — ye shall call for your child, 
and she shall not aiisuer ; yc shall seek her, ainl ye shall not find. For 
ye would not hel[) the ehiMless and the widowed woman; and Ros^a 
Rosevargus is not to be baffled. Aha ! I wish you well — aha !’* 

It w'as the veiy next nmming that Norton was taking his walk along 
the cliff, more from liabit than any chance of seeing Mit-s Franklin. lie 
sat down on the same pla'T where he had first i^ccn Rosa,— probably 
blessing her in his heart for all tli^hiiscry she haWansed him. 

Mary,” mkl he aloud, I iHMl see you no more. They tell me 
that ycntiwrc going to London, and I am too jKior to follow you ; or if I 
wap, 1 would not, for I could not Ircar to see yon happy without me. 
But we are separated for esor, and I will leave this place 

Curse ye, cwrse ye !” cried a wdl-rememliered voice, as Rosa started 
from behind the ranic rock as b|forc. “ I edrse yc, for yc bean! not the 
wkfow’s prayer, and her son is imburied on the waters.’* 



WmMbI** cried «aliiri«^ sefefaig^licrfftttift^ 

arm, "wWdiiwa— ® r, * " 

“ I iatemipted Rm } ** I edl ye wliet I dti 

I did tb^ tdiing mbicb makes me sleepleM^ atid I w do tm ^og irhidb 
will give me rest. Ye said ye vert separated for ever said 
leave this place, — ye were a fool to think it Did I nol g|tre ^'^oand 
— ^will I not heal it ? Rosa Rosevargtis is not to he baitOiBd,” 

What mean you, woman ? what are you ” 

** Mr. Norton,” said ||k;, in m altered a tone that her hearer Started, 
** they say I am mad, because florget not my dear boy — my only son ; 
because I comciierc to weep for him. You came to inteiiS||^ me, I 
thought, ^to mock me, as otiiers do ; but I was deceived, 1p|||lt has 
grieved me to think it ; for I am not mad, indeed 1 am not. I have 
done the mischief, and I wiU repair it. Have jou no note — ^no message ? 
trust me with it, and it iKaU be delivered safely, quickly.” 

Norton was deceived, as many a|^ deceived, pe^n*B tem- 

})orary return to reason, and agreed to meet her in wnour, wfBi a letter 
for Mary. But he more tlian Imlf repented having done so, when, at the 
sight of the letter, the widow’s wildness returned. 

Curse ye, curae ye !” said she, Ye shall learn toh^^^the prayer 
of the ohildlcbs and the widowed woman. Ye shall call, am^one mil 
answer ; yc shall seek, but ye shall not find ; ye shall run, britipirill be too 
laic. Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish yon well — 
aha !” And springing on her pony, she was out of sight as quick as ever. 

Fool that 1 w'as, to trust licr,” said the lo^er. She will give the 
letter to Mr, Franklin, and it will hasten Mary’s departure, and she will 
be guarded more strictly than ever.” lie was, however, mistaken. That 
night, as Mary was looking out of the window of her room, thinking of 
tlie comparatively happy time when she used to sit there and watch for 
the fiist light of the moniiug to steal out and meet her lover, — she 
lieard a low voice singing, to the tune of one of the ballads of the country, 
the following words : — ^8 

Tlie wild weaves are breaking still loud on the shore, 

But the call of the childless is answcied no more. 

The lo\er is tliere by the dawn of the day, 

And the widow is niixma her tears with the spray. 

The mother is mourning for him that is not, 

But the maiden is slecpins:— her love is forgot. 

But he’ll be hying, he ’ll be flying 
Over land and over sea, — 

He ’ll be dying, he ’ll be dying, 

Like the child tlial’s lost to me. 

I stood upon the clitf, maid, to sorrow for mv child, 

And 1 curbt )%and 1 curst y«(j^r my grief had mode me Wild ; 

But the sorrow of the lover 1 l)||ye sense enough to 

And the wound that I have given, he has sent me here toAaal* 

Mary thought she must be deceived — tliat she was (breaming, or mad ; 
but she listened again, and found she was not mistaken. At tliis mo- 
ment the dogs be^n their nightly conversation with the moon, and she 
heard no more. The next ni^t she heard the same words again ; but 
just as she was about to answer the signatj her father entered her room, 
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»t bx 4 leislnMiilter' jbr at) hour for at ihe oj^odurjodhnr ; tind 

when he left her, the singer was gone. The next night, jwSirereri the 
same song was again repeated, with this additional versa 

The burning tear is bursting from the childless mother's 
And the lover's heml is thirsting with the hope that will not die. 

* I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on the shore, 
Answer, false one, answer, shall 1 say von love no more? 

I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on the hill, 
Ansiver, maiden, answer, shall I him still? 

Mar)' no longer doubted, hut openmg her window, she repeated the 
last Imniodiatcly the white woman was under her window, and 
dcliveilB^e note on a long forked {>ole, almost instantly disapf^red. 
Eagerly^d Mar)’ read it ; and there is but little doubt that it was 
punctually answered. In this manner they he|4up for some time a con* 
stant corres})ondence ; till at last it was agreei^wn that Norton should 
pretend to leave Perran ; and it was hoped by that means that Mary 
might nave more iibertv. The trick succeeded, and they accordingly 
effected a meeting in tlie following manner. 

Mr. FranDlin, fancying that Norton was gone, and believing, from 
his daugjUfefi increased spirits, that she had forgotten him, gave a grand 
pic-nic on the beach. It was low water ; and at that time of tide 
there ialj™icellcnt uninterrupted gallop along the beach, on hard sand, 
for two mlfes*^. On the right, towards the farther end from the Path, 
there is a road, which leads across a desert of sand, which extends for 
and acrosa'pliich it is diiliculf, without much custom, to find a 
way; for it is not n level jilain, but innumerable hills of sand. It was 
a common thing with Maiy* to gallop to the end of the beach ; but on 
that day, no sooner did the cliff's hide her from the rest of the party, 
than turning her hcirse’s head towards the sand hills, and galloping up 
the road, she was with Norton in a second. The undisguised joy of the 
lovers brought tears the eyes of Rosa Rosevargus. Dressed the 
same as ever, she lookedWke the genius of tlie place, as, sitting by her 
pony, she watched them in silence. They had been long together, 
when Mary said, — 

Now, Henry, help me on my horse, and we will meet again often.'* 

“ We will, indeed,’* answered be ; “ for we will never pari again.” 

“ What do you mean, Henry*’*” 

Simjdy,” said the sailoi, ‘‘this: I have a chaise and four <i< 
Cuthbert ; the packet pas^ses Padstow to-niglit ; and I claim your pn>- 
misc, Maiy, for )ou are lunv vour own mistress.” 

Mary loved tndy, devotedfy ; but there is something in leaving tlu* 
home of their childhood, the friends that ha\e loved them, the parents 
that gave them birth, — to leave ^tem, and off'eud them for ever, ])erha]>H, 
- — to live witliout their blessing*|llto die, perbap^t, without tlieir forgne- 
ness,— whi^ requires all the dito'age that women are possessed of. It 
is atf undertaking which rerpiires long consideration, and few dare run 
the risk. Mary found lieraelf uncc|ual to it, and all Norton’s prajers 
were useless. " 

III come,” cried R<1imt, when she heaid her detenuitiation, to the 
false tongue of the, deceiver, that can dcsirt the wished and the lovely ; 
iU come to the eyes of the mtidcii^hat can sec their true-love in trouble 
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and am teolc round for a richer to keep company^ But it iihMi flW 
be BO. EoserargUB is not to be baidkod-** » 

Mary was frightened, but not persttaded ; but the last part of Bosses 
speedh wa» not lost on the jealous lover. 

^ And is it so, Maty said he. ** Ib there then anoflier, richer and 
dearer, suitor for your hand ? You arc silent. Is it so f Pareweli* 
then, Mary ; I do not blame you for leaving m#; it H natural — it is 
right. But why dem^me ?-^why write to me ? — or, if you did write^ 
why not write the triliyP^ W 

I did, I did, Henry, — did indeed ; and rather than yon abould 
doubt me, I will ’’ 

“ Oh ! end the sentence, Mary — say you will fly with 
She did not say yes, but she did not say no ; and Norton pfap^ her 
on her horse. ^ 

But,** cried the frSptened girl, " they will catch us — they wrill stop 
us ; and how are you going ?’* m ^ 

“ Rosa lends me her pony.** 

And you know your way over these sands ? Oh ! i^ou do riof, it 
is useless to attempt it now. Let us wait another opporflBtto.** 

Norton was ])uz7.1e(l. This was the first time he had aCi«^ 

the sands ; and there were old mine-shafts and pits, ^ofcil, 

scarcely to be recognised as such except by the most pracSHBI'eye. Hc 
could not answer, and Mary w^as about to turn. 4, 

** Well, then,” cried Rosa, and what ails y® Away, ye can 

ride, — away, ye can ride ; and ohf Holly (so stiSruftalled her puney) 


W’ants neither whip nor spur, nor guide. Aw^ay ! — Aha ! I wish you well 
— aha!** ^ 

Norton jumped on the pony, and his companion*8, though a fl<*et 
horse, could scarcely keep up with old Roily, who went off home, as if 
quite as mad as his mistress. As Norton arrived at the hill opposite the 
sand-hills, hc turned to see if he was nothing except 

the form of Rosa, waving her liandkcrchiefyOT the high sand-lull oppo- 
site the small Mllacro of Ellenglese. He answered her signal, and in .a 
few hours was safe in the Bristol steamer. 

The consternation of the pic-nic party at the long absence of Miss 
Franklin was indescribahle. The truth flashed across the mother imme^- 


diatcly, and at first the father agreed with her. But when hc considered 
the impossibility of the lo\crs holding any communication with each 
other- that Norton, as was reported, was at sea — the dreadful thought 
that she had fallen into a shaft drove every other suspicion out of his 
head. For the wdiole night thev were looking for her. Lanterns^ 
torches, w^ere in great requisition ; horns, wliistles, bells, shouts — every 
means of making her hear was reso^md to, hut she did not answer. The 
moon went down, and the last hoW before daylight completely 
dark. About this time Mr. Franklin%R8 by himself, sepffiked Jfiptn the 
rest of the party. The light in his lantern was just expiring, and he 
was trying to trim it, ^ hen it went ou^^ntirely; and he could see 
nothing but the lamps of his companions,^ a considerable distance, 
and that only now and thei^as they ascciideoand descended the hillocks. 
He tried in vain to Ciitch them call^, but they could not bear. At 
last he gave it up ; and fearing lest hie slfiStild fall into a shaft, he surren- 
dered the pursuit in despair. Even the cries of his companions became 



at' M>pftfe » *nd he* limoBt Ikncied liinue}f in another imrld of 
. darlcness aiid |i^olalion. howev(^|t light aeenoe^ijb start up 

from hia the form of 'me “ Mared Woman ” was h«|iom him* 

« tnm yel” eried she. “ Ve tortu^ from ttrt WMWjier’s 
|i(payer,^ye reihsed to ass^t h^ to find and to bun the child t^e 
fedi ddlight in. Did I not tell ye? but ye did not hcerj did I not 
advise thee? bikt ye %eTe deaf. And now yc are calling on yowf chi]d» 
l;»ut she answers not ; ye &eek| but ye cannot run, but it is past 

the time* What do ye here ? She is 4|py wwMc loved and the true ; 
f(W I^eaaave, and Rosa healed the wound. Ye listened not to tfce 
widow,— ye preferred your gold to the i^eace of the child- 
tesSs then, for she is not here, — aw'ay, then, for she is not home. 

For Rosattosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish you — 
ahaP*^ And holding her lantern close to t||i|iacc of the astonished 
father, she repeated her last usual parting w^s, Aha! I wish you 

Jj^e will not say Mr. Franklin was frightened; he was startled — he 
was agitated j^nd his companions found him scUreely ten papes from 
the spot vr]^PRosa had left liiin. The fact was now evident enough 
to^l , i^cxt day’s post confirmed their susjncions. 

time before the baffled ])aront8 would forgive their daugh- 
ter. AtIBSg Tiow ever, discos eiing th it further resistance w^aa not only 
tiseless but ridijjiloup, they consented to Tccei\e the delinquents. After 
their first Msit, t^^wcie again invited to spend a longer time. Tlic 
ticxt4imev4hey woKr entreated to stay still longtT ; and at last the old 
people found that they could not live without them, and gate them up 
a «et of apartments to themselves, on condition they lived with them 
always. In the meantime poor Rosa, after the stimulus of avenging 
herself on Mr. Franklin foi the iniagiiieil injun^ he had done her, hj 
refusing her the pound for her son’s burial, got gradually worse ; till at 
last it was positively the peace of the neighlK)urhood,''that 

she should be confined. '^Kt Sirs. Norton would hv no means consent 


to this, before something had been tned to ctFect a cure. Accordingly, 
at her owti exjitfnse, an eminent physician was sent for; and by his 
advice it w^as settled that she should lie deceived, if })o»sible, by a mock 
funeral of her son. The plan succeeded For one jear she would con- 
stantly visit the spot w liere the old church had been for years lost in the 
sand, and where slie believed her son to be liuried ; but after that she 
gradually recovered her sen.scs. We need not say that Mr. and Mrs, 
Norton v^ere grateful for the service she had done them ; for though sJie 
did not live above two yeais after the recovery of her reason, she spent 
them in the service of those she had been the means of making so hapfiy. 
Reader, I know not how you ^ a|e satisfied ; but 1 shall be quite con- 
tent if, for mint ^P, you are liah as much pleased as I 

was with thd^e of the “ MazciPwoman,” when I heard it first in the 
small room of the little inn at Perran Path. 
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COLDSTREAM otTARDS.* 

Tux modesty of the pieftoe, in which the gallant the wovV bejSm 

US apologizes for the possible imperfections of his perfomul^e^ on the plea 
that his whole life, from fifteen years of age, has been passed in the active 
discharge of military duties, would have inclined us m vie^ with indulgence 
^ attempt he has made to open a new chapter in Britilh literature, even if 
that attempt had proia^ cy^fa ilurp^. But* the public voice has already declared 
its approbation of the ^^WistoiqPSf the Coldstream Guards," and we think 
with justice. The history of a regiment is an unpromising subjept. When 
a writer proceeds to examine his materials for such an underta||||||k be% 
that they consist of battles already known in all their details, SH^arches 
and counter-marches, and those minor ificidents of warfare whmST however 
important they may haye been to the individuals concerned in them, are little 
calculated to afford a^pfeenicnt, or convey instruction to others. At the 
outset, therefore, Colonel Mac Kinnon had to encounter the difficulty of 
endeavouring to give fresh interest to campaigns and combat3l9whi(fii had 
long been familiar to the recollection of a majority of readers, had 
ceased to be recollected in consequence of their want of i^rest ; but this 
difficulty he has been enabled to surmount by the grace, spm. and clearness 
of his narrative, in treating of occurrences destitute of tho^ractious of 
novelty, and by the introduction of extracts from ancient dS^pnts, aU|L a 
variety of curious facts and circumstances which his l^bQM||k researches 
have brought to light. The st}lc he has adopted is conci^, u^ffected, and 
lucid. 

Colonel Mac Kinnon commences his history with Wi account of the first 
formation of the regiment under General Monk, at tht^me whfiin Cf^mwell, 
who was well aware of his military talents, ** persuaded him to accept an 
appointment in the army then preparing to invade Scotland and the fol- 
lowing quotation informs us, that the fact was thus noticed in the Journals 
of the House of Commons : — 

** Die Martis, 13 Aug. 1650. Colonel Jones reports from the Council of State, that 
the liord General hath thought tit, upon his inarching into Scotland, to draw five 
companies out of the mrison of Newcastle, ascl fidlpiiut of Berwick, and to put them 
under the command of Colonel Monk ; by reason m (?hich the strength of these gar- 
risons is very much diminished. — ^To move the Parliament that Sir Arthur Hazlerig 
and Colonel Fenwick may be empowered to recruit their regiments to their former 
numbers, and that the regiment ol Colonel Monk may be taken on the esUbhshment. 
-—Resolved that the House doth agree with the Council of State'^therein.’* 

**Thus formed,’* says Colonel Mac Kinnon, <Mhe regiment entered Scotland, and 
did not retiini until General Monk, on January 1, 1659-60, quitted his head-quarters 
at Coldstream to restore the monarchy, and give peace to his distracted country. 
From the place whence these brave men set out on their spleudid undertaking, and 
where the plau had been matured, the regiment derives its distinctive appellatioo ; an 
event which Gamble, the chaplain of General Monk, has thus recorded: — ^This town 
hath given title to a small com|)any of men whom God hath made the instruments of 
great things, (and though poor, yet honest as ever corrupt nature produced into the 
world,) by the no dishonourable name ol CoUstreamers.’ ” 

It appears, therefore, from the evidmee collected by Colcmd Mac Kinnon, 
that the Coldstream Guards are of En^Hlb origin, and that tllltr Scottish tiUe 
was only intended to perpetuate the remembrance of their valour^iil* second- 
ing the efforts of theu: cautious and determined leader. The narrative of 
the operations in which the regiment was ooncerncil during its stay in Scot- 
land is replete with interest and information. W’he battle of Dunbar, where 
Monk bravely advanced wittl his half pike in his hand against Tower's regi- 

— ■ ■ - ■ — I -.| '-A., — 

* Ori^u and Slices of the Coldgkeatfi' Guards, by Colonel Mac Kinnda* 
2 sols. Bentley, London. 
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nicnt, is the first that occurs in th^ " History of the Coldstream and it is 
thus noticed 

I n Avigust the rei^iment wai firesent at the taking of Cailington-house and the storm* 
ing of the garrisoa of Redhall. On the 29ih it returned with lh« rent of the troops to 
the camp near Musselburgh ; on the 30th the whole army marched to Haddington^^ and 
on Sunday^ September Ist, (1 650,) arrived at Dunbar. In making this retrograde move* 
moat Cnimweu was closely pursued, and found himself in a very critical jMsttion, at 
he had retired on a narrow neck of land with the sea in his rear. The Scots army, 
well supplied and full of hope, was posted on a hill in front* From this situation there 
Wat no escaping except by the pass of Copper-smyth, (Cuckburn's-path,) which was 
sirongly guarded by a detachment A council of war was'therefore assembled* Crom* 
well, seeing the enemy descend into the plain, proposed to charge. Monk volunteered 
to lead the attack with bis own regiment and otlier troops. His plan was adopted, the 
enemy Wi||g| ^l^ven from their position, and the memorable victory of Dunbar was 
galneA'* ‘‘‘ . 

The letter of Cromwell to the Speaker Lenthal, describing the battle^ is 

f Tinted in the Appendix from George Ill.'a colloetiWh of tracts in the British 
luseum, and the following extract from it will, wo think, prove acceptable 
to our readers. 

The next morning we drew into an open field on the south side of Haddington, 
we not judging it safe for us to draw to the enemy upon his own ground, he mong 
pre-possessi^ thefiKif, but rather drew back to give him way to come to us if he had so 
thought fit ; and having waited alniut the space of four or five hours to see if he would 
come to us, aAd not finding any inclination in the enemy so to do, we resolved to go 
according to our first inieuduieiit to Dunbar. By that time we had inarched three or 
lour miles; we saw some bodies of the enemy’s horse draw out of their quarters, and 
by that time our carriages were gotten near Dunbar their whole army was ujum their 
inarch after ua, and, indeed, our drawing back in this niauner, with three new regi- 
ments added to them, did much heighten their confidence if not their presumption and 
arrogancy. SSie enemj that night we jiercened gathered towards the hills, labouring 
to make a perfect interposition between us and Berwick, and having in this jHisture a 
great advantage through his better knowledge of the country, which be eflfected by 
sending a considerable party to the strait pass at (kipperRinyth, where ten men to hinder 
are better than forty to make their way. And truly this was an exigent to uS, where* 
with the enemy rejiroached us with that condition the Parliament army was in when 
it made its hard conditions with the King lu Cornwall. By s\>me reports that have 
come to us, they had dispo^d oi us, and of their business, in sufiicieut 
revenge and wralh towards oUt persons, and had swallowed up the poor interest 
of England, believing th.»t their army and their King would have marched to 
London without any interruption ; it being told us we know not how truly, by a pri- 
BOner we took the night before the llight, that their King was very sudilenly to come 
amongst them with those English they allowed to U* about him; but in what they 
were thus lifted up, the Loid was above them. The enemy l}ing in the posture be- 
fore mentioned, having those advantages, we lay very near him, lieing sensible of our 
disadvantage, having some weakness of fiesh. but yet consolation and Kujqtort from 
the Lord himself to our ]»oor weak faith, wheieiii 1 heheve not a few amongst us 
fehared, that liecause of their uumlierH, liecause of their advantages, because of their 
confidence, because of our weakness, localise of our strait, we were in the mount, and 
in the mount the Lord would be seen, and that be would tiini out a way of deliverance 
and salvation for us ; and, indeed, we had our cousolatnins and our hopes. Upon 
Monday evening, the I'liemy — whose numbers were very great, as we hear about 6, 000 
horse, and 10,000 foot at least, ours drain) down as to sound men, about 7,500 foot, 
and J,500 hundred horse— the enemy dr^ down to their right wing about two-thirds 
of their left wing of horse, to the right ^Ing shogging also their foot and train mudi 
to the right, causing their right wing of horse to edge down towards the Sea. We 
could not well imagine but that the enemy inlendeil to attempt iijKm ns or to place 
themselves in a more evact condition of iuterjiosition. Th® Major-General and my* 
aelf coming to the Karl of lioxborough’s house and observing this |H)»ture, I told him 
1 tllought It did give us an oiiportuuity and advantage to attempt upon the enemy^ to 
which he immediately replied, that he had thought to have .said the same thing to 
toe, to that it pleased the Lord to set this apprehension upon both our hearts at the 
•amo insto&t. We culled for Colonel Monk and showea him tha thing, and coming 
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to OUT quarter at night, on demonstrating our apprehensions to leme of CiSolpnels 
they also cheerfully concurred ; we resolved therefore to put our business into tuis po* 
sition, that wx n^giments of horse and three regttnent^ and a half of foot aViould march m 
the van, and that the Major-Qenetall the JLieuttenant-Geueral of the horse, and the 
Commissary General, and Colonel Monk to command the brigade of foot, should lead 
on the business, and that Colonel Pride’s brigade, Colonel Overton’s brigade, and the 
remaining two regiments of horse, should bring up the cannon and teat. Hie time of 
falling in to be by break of day, but through some delays it proved not to be so till six 
o’clock in the morning. The enemy’s word was * the Coveq^nt,^ which it had been 
for divers daj s ; ours * the Lord of Hosts.* The Major- General, LieutenanbGeneral 
Fleetwood, and Commissary General Whaley, and Golonel Twisletori gave the onset, 
the enemy being in very {^od i»ostdre to receive thlm, having the advantage of their 
cannon and foot against our hozse; before our foot could come up, the enemy made 
a gallant resistance, and there was a very hot dispute at sword’s point betvnBi|i our horse 
and theirs. Our first foot, after they had discharged their duty, being #liP|^owered by 
the enemy, received some repulse which they soon recovered ; but my own regiment 
under tlie command of LieutenaiiUCulouel Gofi* and my Major White, did come sea- 
sonably iu, and at the pusi^ of pike did repelthe stoutest regiment the enemy had there, 
merely with the courage the Lord was pleased to give, which proved a great amaze- 
ment to the residue of their foot, this being the first action between the foot. The 
horse in the mean time did with a great deal of courage and spirit heat hack all oppo- 
sition, charging through the bodies of the enemies horse and foot who were, after the 
first repulse given, made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their swords. Indeed 1 
lielieve I may fqieuk it witliout partiality, both your chief commaiMers and others in 
their several places, and soldiers also, were acted with as much courage as ever hath 
been seen in any action bince this war. 1 know they look not to oe named, and 
therefore I forbe.ir the particulars. ^ 

“The liest of the enemy’s horse and foot being broken through and through in less 
than an hour’s dispute, tiieir whole army being put into confusion, it became a total 
rout, our men having the chace and execution of them near eight miles; we believe 
that upon the place and near about it were about three thouSilid sUin|| prisoners taken 
of Iheir officers you have the enclosed list, of private soldiers near ten thousand, the 
whole baggage and tram taken, wherein w^as good store of match, powder, and bullet, 
all their artillery, great and small, thirty guns. We are conffdent they have left 
behind them not less than fifteen thousand arms. I have already brought in to me 
near two hundred colours which I herewith send yoiL ^Vhat officers of quality of 
theirs are killed^ we cannot yet learn ; but yet surely divers are and many men of 
quality are mortally wounded, as CUilonel Luiniidel, the Lord Liberton, an^ others ; 
and that, which is no small addition, X do not behejjp we have lost twenty men. 

“ Diuibar, September 4, 1650. “O. Cromwell.** 

On receiving the nows of this important victory. Parliament voted that 
the ttvo hundred colours captured fmm the enemy should be hung up in 
Wesliuiuhtcr Hull, and that ** the officers anil men wmch did this cxocllent 
service should be presented with gold and silver medals.” 

From tlic period of the battle of Dunbar the regiment was actively 
eraplojed in the subjugation of Scotland, and the particulars of its servicea, 
as i*elatcd by Colonel Mac Kinuon, are, m many instances, novel, and in ail 
well told. An extract from one of the diuruals, pubhshed in the year 165$, 
informs us, that 

“The forces are peaceably settled in their winter quarters and not any visible enemy 
at all stirring, although this year there wag not any captain of the watch as formerly, 
yet nut so much as the stealing of a cow'or horse from the lowlanders, even so that 
through Providence Scotland is wholly brought into the most peaceable condition that 
ever it was since the memorj' of this age.” Two years after this “ addresses were sent 
by every regiment in the army to the Lord Protector ; among them was one from tlio 
Lord General Monk’s regiment of foot and Colonel Talbot’s, both of which were quar- 
tered in Edinburgh. Monk, from his services, had become so great a favourite with 
the people and the troops under his command, that it occasioned some uneasinOss to 
Cromwell. Iu one of his letters to Monk he writes, ‘there be that tell me there is a 
certain cunning fellow in Scotland, called George Monk, who is said to be in wait 
there to introduce Charles Stuart ; I pray you use your diligence to fppr fW nd him 
and lend him up to me.* '* 

% 2 
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At this period Monk does not appear to have taken a single step that o^ld 
justify even a remote suspicion of his fhture intentions; but the sagacious 
Protector seems to have b(^n sensible of the instability of the government 
he had institutedt and with his usual tact conveyed to the commander of the 
army in Scotland an intimation that he was on the watch, taking care at the 
same time to assume a tone expressive of good-humour and unbounded confi- 
dence, The death of Cromwell soon followed* 

**Oii the dth of Septaoiber, 1658, Richard was proclaimed, in Scotland, Lord Pro- 
tector, by onler of Monk and the Council ; but in the early part of the eubsequent year 
the new Protector was compelled to, dissolve the Parliameot he had to recently called 
together, and in April resigned hi^l^ce,'* 

The progress of Monk towards London with his own regiment, and other 
troops, to ilm amount of 5000 men, to restore the king, is related with mi- 
nuteness and accuracy. 

Soon after the arrival of the Coldstreamers in London, General Monk received 
orders from Parliament to reduce the citizens to obedience, some of the principal of 
whom had shown a disposition to coalesce with the usurping Committee of Safety ; 
accordingly, he led his army into the city, destroyed the gates, portcullis, and other 
means of detonce ; which, as there was no danger of foreign tuvasion, could only have 
been made subservient to factious purposes. The troops then returned to their quar- 
ters.** ‘‘The first act, therefore,*' says Colonel Mac Kinnun, *• of the regiment whose 
services are now recorded, on their arrival m the metropolis, was to repress anarchy, 
to enforce due obedience to the laws, and secure that res^iect fur the civil government 
with which the welfare and happiness of a country are at all times so closely inter- 
woven.’*'^ 

After the Restoration, 

** The army was disbanded by act *of Parliament, with the exception of the Lord 
General’s own jngiment, which, at the request of the Lord Chancellor, was not broken 
tip. His fear? of inr.urreetion, added to his dislike of all sectaries, induced him to 
conjure the King to retain Monk's regiment. The King rmilved to constitute them 
his household troops for the security of his person and goverument." 

We regret that we cannot follow the historian into more recent times ; 
but we direct the attention of the reader to the battle of Foutenoy and the 
defence of Hougomout as cxamules of excellent and faithful description, Tlie 
skilful arrangement of the book, its accuracy, its vanety of information for 
the general purposes of military reference, and as a record of every fact and 
name connet'ted with the history of the Cold8ln‘0ui Guards, its amusing 
anecdotes, and the pow'er it possesses of entertairang readers of every deno- 
mination, can only W fully appreciated by the perusal of the work itself. 
And we have spare^from regunl to the gHllant and enthusiastic soldier, all 
mention of certain political dtsdamation-j which intersect his narrative, and 
prove how seldom in tliis day and in this wuiitry the sentiments of men wdtii 
swords by their sides can agree with those of peilcealde and liberal citizens. 

* A dangerous sentence in the tuouth of a soldier, and wb^ may serve to show tlic 

peril of standing armies. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 

The Dignity of the v, the Dignity of the PreKe-<-Trial by Battte*-The Im« 

porCance of Princes to Themselves — ^The Gaol Delivery— Characters of Servants 

— Reform in Municipal Institutions — Fancy Fairs — ^Physidaxis* P;esoripUons. 



The Dignity of the Bar v. the Digmity of the Press,— In a late 
trial, in theCourt of CommonPleas, beforeWr. JusticeParke, defen^nt, 

the Editor of the ** Examiner’* had been erroneously stated, by some of the 
parties concerned, to be a barrister. On the mistake being cleared up, 
the Judge expressed his satisfaction, and seemed to congratulate the bar, 
that they had not the editor of a newspaper among them. It was a very 
absurd conclusion to draw, that because Mr. Fonhlanqiie was not a bar- 
rister, that therefore the bar had no editors among them. There is no 
profession that has had so much to do ’^ith the press as the^bar; and in 
the case of many barristers and judges of great eminence, it has been to 
their labours on the press that they have been indebted for avoiding 
starvation during the barren times of the profession. But is the press so 
low, or the hj^o high, that people arc to rejoice that no barrister is the 
editor of a neW8pa|)cr ? What then is the duty of the editor of the* news- 
paper? Is it not to discuss all public cjuestions — to guide the public 
0 ])inion on momentous (piestions — to perform the part of guide and in- 
structor ill all those points whcrc^thc interests of the whole community 
arc concerned ? Minor duties he also has, which, though he may not 
perform himself, are done under his eye. News is transmitted from one 
corner of the kingdom to the other; it is he who binds remote countries 
together ; and so combines distant masses, that they are enabled to think, 
and feel, and act as one. He supplies the minds of men with intellectual 
roads, which for ever}" thing that can be conveyed through the 
medium of the intelligence, that which canals, roads, rail-roads, coaches, 
boats, arc for the material iutercourac of commerce. Wc would not 
depreciate the usefulness of the barrister ; and to lower the estimation of 
the bar would lie a ])ositive injury to society — the prey as it is of law and 
lawicrs. It is ahsohitelv nccessar}" to keep up m artificial defence of 
honour and respectability in the bar, or no man would be safe. This 
necessity of entrenching the bar is, however, no proof of its intrinsic 
merit. If Holland consisted of high ground, there would be no necessity 
for its enormous dykes. The various duties about a newspaper demand 
jicrsons of various capacities and various station. The sam^Ujlpy Jie md 
of the law : no one confounds the barrister and the bailiff; it is, howev3|l 
from some ctpmlly })alpablc blunder alone that Judge Parke could be 
persuad^ tliat it was a source of satisfaction that the Editor of the 
Examiner ” was not a barrister. What has he been thinking of? 
Did he confound the editor of a paper of the very highest standing with 
the reporter of ])rize fights, or the penny-a-line men, who record the 
departure of Mr, Justice Parke ou his circuit ? A far more distinguished 
judge than any one now on the bench, said to Rilsh, the American 
Ambassador, complaining of the smallness of the courts — ** Sir, we sit in 
the newspapers daily.” But it is only such judges as Mr. Justice Parke, 
whose eyes can read no type hut law-stationer’s text, that for one moment 
undens-lue the importance of a public journal, or the qualifications ne- 
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cessary to a public instructor ; and yet, even such men as Mr. Justice 
Parke cannot exist ^without their daily journal. We would stake some- 
thing that Mr. Justice Paikc himself is a jnetty assiduous leader of the 
despised journal. If testinumy of its utility weic wanted^ it would be 
found in a circumstance almost contemporaneous with the amxising con- 
gratulation of Mr. Justice Parke. On that very mornine, the Chief 
Justice Denman had sa\rd a life hy the newspaper, uhicn, like other 
men, judges and judged, he icads at hienkfast. It is Co\’s case that is 
alluded to, uhom the carelMpncss of th(‘ Pccorder had condemned to 
death, and who would lia>c hoen hanged had not a timely discoveiy been 
made by the Chief Justice, from seeing the notification of the hlundernig 
decree that had gone forth in the morning pa])cr. Mr Justice Parke could 
not have been more unfortunate in the clioice (d* his victim. The Kditor in 
question hap^uns to he a man about whom there can he no ndstuke. lire 
genius with which he has now for years di'scu«sul the afPairs of this 
country in the columns of the Kxanuner ” ha** ‘-a\td his writings from 
the usual cjihcmcral fate of daii} wntnur. There is no judge ot either 
wit or st\le — we do not allude io Judge Parke— that ha*' not already 
ronfnmed the public ojiinion, tliat heie, at least, of all our iiK^dotn 
writers, heie i» a classic*; and that, since the time of Swift and Arhuth- 
not, we have had nothing so indelihh iinpresstd witli tjbc nnnks of en- 
durance as these ^eTy wiitincs oi\ tiiiipmarv oceiiMons There is not a 
banister at the bar, noi a ludge cither, that ha*' vwr lonkcd IkwoiuI a 
record, who would not hail, not nieielv the ])uhlie C( nqiamonship, but 
more cs]»ecially the ]ui%atc society, <*f a man (»!' nnhhnii^-hid rhaiacter 
and cxtiaordtharA genire*, whose lahou7*> e^eT^ week are loifkrd fi»r with 
eager delight, b\ llinse c\(n against whose ends his conelnsions muke 
o]icn w ar. 

The name tilone might have s])oken to a duller ear than Mr. Justice 
Parke. Is it a name so unknown in the animls of law f Dt es not Mr. 
Justice Parke himself rtmember lec'king ri]» with lesprct to the fust Imr- 
Tistcr that boro it— the fiund of Fox and Ki'^kiru — a chief in more ilhis- 
Irioris times than the*«e, andwlio now, in the d((‘hne of \eaj^, Mill ])To\es 
the solid ground on whn h his foinicr fame wa* built ? If it laid been a 
serious thing to thg bar, that Mr. AH anv Fonblanque, the F.rlitor r f the 

F.xaminer,” was fr banister, how inr.ch more senmiM must it h<‘, tluif 
his brother is a judge ! I*- tin liom iir s^i tlie bar ^afe, tliink y u, Mr. 

Justice Parke, when it might am <la\ be iiiade to ajipuir in court, that 
the brother of the Editor nl the “ Examiner*’ ])icsidts in a dtj'intmcht 
of the bankruptcy court ? 

i 

Baiti F.-*- Crdond Bricfjuevlllo, a Fieiuh Deputy, in a 
speech to the ( hamher,' vdununtly im]*(a(he(l tlie character of Mardial 
^(•ult, and in his ]»re.*^encc. lire Alaidinl r(])lied nothing; hnt his san, 
the Marquis of Dalmatia, procddid to ehallirigc the accuser. They 
fought with ‘^mall swords, tumbled down once or twiee in eneb other’s 
presence, and ultiniatcly rolled in the <lust, baked together in a fast 
embrace. The n corid«. ^a^^ the French (filieial account, seeing that the 
affair bud beer me one of mere ]ieisfiiial stungtb, interfered, stating, 
that thej could not pennit the continuance of so ohslinati* a duel. *^Tlic 
combatants scjjaiaicd, intorr banging marks of o frank and cordial 
esteem.” What a wonderfid thing i.s a tustlc with small swords, 
especially if accf m}mnied with a roll in the mire ! Here is a son coming 
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to the field breathing vengeance agaiutst the calumniator of his vegetable 
parent i he quarts and tierces for twenty minutes, slips, dmps, and rollsi 
pulling his antagonist along with him, and, behold, he rises foil of 
a frank and cordial esteem for the man whose life he has thus been 
fiercely seeking, affid whose denunciation of his parent remains just eb 
it was! This is honour— this is duelling; and we call ourselveE 
rational cieaturcs, and have the impudence to d^Bpisc the beasts that 
perish, and 'vvlioin we, lia\iijg the v^iit of apcceh, name brute! 

Tlic second^jaitcrfercd hccuiisc the a^ir had become a struggle of 
mere personal ffceligth : what w as it hefoi e — a struggle of mere pe 
skill ? Why not (leci<le hy si length, as well as skill ? The one has abo' 
as much to do w ith the merits of the case as the other. The Marquis of 
Dalmatia might have been the adroitest swordsman in Europe, and yet 
Marshal Soult the greatest traitor unhanged. Piejudice has given some- 
thing more of gentility to tilting with a long steel wire than to floundering 
ami hufi'etiner in the dust ; hut were tlie man in the moon to be asked what 
he thought of tlie two schemes, lie would gi\e his preference* to the least 
dangerous; for, however caridhl gentlemen may he, they wdll BometimeB 
hint each other with tlie pointed w'ire. 

The English ])Uin of pistolling, instead of strength or skill, makes 
aorident the cliief aihiterin disjmtes Onejierson is injured oringultcd; 
he therelbre routiive*^ that both parties shall he subject to the conse- 
quence of a brace of piMoK being simultaneou*-ly discharged, each fired 
severally in the direction of the iujuied and the injurcr. Skill is not per- 
mitted to ha\ e much ])la^ licie, and eticngth none. Accident may, or may 
not, sometimes he guided by skill ; generally speaking, however, the hits 
are made by the gi eater blunderer. It w^ould be a ]>urfT method of settling 
disyuites, if aeeident alone were paiamount ; for instance, to cast lots as 
to who should be shot at, the yiarU shooting being blindfolded. There 
is, however, no reason win death should ensue at all, sa^e in the more 
deadly ofienees. The yienalty might be various ; a little mutilation 
would be more becoming than random pistol-shot wounds; for instance, 
were it the laA> of hommr that two wlio had challenged each 

other, shoidcl oast lots ns to which 'should have the tip of his nose cut 
off, there is no doubt hut that it would ha\e a mos^ wholesome result. 

To undei stand the nature of duelling, it is absolutely necessary to 
recur to the social and moial condition of the people amongst w’hom it 
arose. When the \cry existence of a community, even to the supply of 
Its daily bread, depends upon the yicrsonal valour of the individuals that 
compose it, the moral sentiments are quickly moulded in snch a manncT 
ns to produce a universal impres'^ion, that personal valcrur ia tho 
paiyupoimt virtue; tlmt its absence makes all other qualities naught, 
dispenses with every thing else. In case, therefoTe, of injury 
or dtspute, as to affairs which were all hold to be far below valour or 
skill in arms in price, it was natural for the nule jieoplc to reason thus; 
“ As to looking into the right of this matter, it is tedious, and after all W6 
may never reach the truth ; the short w^ay is, who is the best yiaii ? by 
him w'c will stick.” The combat is got up, the result is held to be 
decisive, not of the merits of the dispute about which there was little 
public concern, hut as to the merit of the men according to the popular 
notion of merit. The circumstances of society have altogether changed, 
and yet we retain both the rude idea of the value of roufogc, and the 
institution adapted to it. In modem society, it is of extremely little 
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consequence whether a man is brave or cowardly ; personal valour is 
unnecessary, except in the hired defenders of the country. The law is 
intended to be all-powerful, and the law decrees tl|at];^r 8 onal valour shall 
not be called into play between man and man; it in fact nuUides 
courage, and any demonstration of this quality i^punishable. Law, 
however, has its ioundation in public opinion, and ^<also has the law of 
honour ; and, as yet, the public opinion not having eradicated the old 
notion of the paramount value of personal bravery, still maintains its 
authority above the law of the land, and duelling continuj ^ in wijfi of its 
urdity when surrounded by modem institutions. 

HE Importance of Princes to Themselves.-*- When Prince George 
anls Geo. III.) was told of his father’s death, he turned pale, and 
his hand on his breast. Ayscough said, “ I am afraid. Sir, you are 
not well.” He Tcpliwl, feel something here, just as I did when f 
saw the two workmen fall from the scaffold at Kew*.” The jmsition of 
royalty is very curious ; tlie very condition of it is, that tlie ]>ersonage 
bom to it can feel nothing hut the sentiments which nature has given, 
and art cannot take away. Royalty lives for itself; it watches itself, 
and, according to the obscr\ation of what ]>asses in its owm breast, acts 
and speaks. In every other relati»>n of life, we think less of what we 
absolutely feel than of wliat others may feel respecting n«; but a royal 
education makes self omnipotent ami omnijuesent. 
wreep ?” said the }oung Na]>oU‘on to his irovemcss — T am \er}’ well.” 
Poor boy! he had been taught not by words, but by actions and obser- 
vances, that, in jioiut of fart, that wliicli he felt was of the chiefest im- 
portance to alVinaukind. Any other boy than a royal Piince, when told 
that his father was dead, would have recollected that people would ex- 
pect grief from him, and he would have lamented, or seemed to do so ; 
but tlie Prince feels exactly as any other bo\ would* do; but marks his 
feeling as an event, and compares it to some other sensation of a similar 
kind. It was not that his father was dead, Init the death of his father made 
him feel just such a feeling as he had when the men fell from the scaffold 
at Kew. 

If there ever was a monarch who escaped this peculiar but princely 
egotism, it is our present so\crcign. Placi^rl far from the throne by the 
precedence of two hale and flourishing brothers, and put into a ])rofc 8 - 
sion where delicacies are least of all iirdcrstood, Prince William became 
a shipmate, took a turn of labour with his fellows, was exi>08ed to com- 
mon dangers, and thus was made as much a citizen as a prince. The 
rcsnlt^is evident in an unprincely disposition to meet his subjects on the 
footing of fellow -citizens, in his love of jiopulariu, and the kindness and 
expansiveness of heart tliat so frequently exhibit themselves to old ac, 
quaintance, or on occasions of festivity and good fellowship., 

The Gaol Delivery. — If the Solicitor-General carries his nm to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, he will liavc saved more undeBCrved suf- 
iering than perhaps citlicr Clarkson or Wilberforcc. Among all the 
IhifnistroRities of law^, the most monstrous is that of depriving a man of 
tHe power of ]iaying anybody or anything, because he cannot pay some- 
body or something at a given time. The jiresent law of debtor and cre- 
ditor entitles a man to say, Sir, yon owe me money, either j>ay me or be 
immured. The answer to this might be, Sir, I ow’e you no money. It 


♦ Harace, Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace JMatin, just published* 
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matters not, says law ; go to gaol until we sec whether, you do or not, or 
find security for your appearance to /bt/r times the amount the man pre- 
tends to. Or, again, the answer may be, Veiy well, I owe this sum to 
you, but I have no means of paying you but from my profeMional income ; 
in a year or two I shall be able to save all that is due to you and others* 
No, says law, speaking the language of a revengeful creditor, go to gaol 
and starve — neither pay me nor anybody — go and be ruined : base is 
the slave who cannot pay ; go and be ruined in gaol ; I want not my 
money, I like to a scoundrel punished. The answer, again, may wfe 
I 01/^ you money, but I have property to pay you ten times 
over — give me time — let me sell it — let me look out for a good purchaser. 
No, says law, if we had your property, it would satisfy our debt a thousand 
times over, but we cannot touch it, but your liberty is in our power; go 
to gaol, tlien you will have no opportunity of disposing of your property 
to advantage, but you may rid 5 ourself of it at a sacrifice, and on the 
proceeds lead a jolly life in ijrison. Much will be wanted for the officers 
of the law ; and since riiin necessarily comes upon you, make the best 
of your situation — it is not to be expected, treated as you have been like 
a felon, that you will now ever voluntarily reward the iierson that has 
thus dealt with you by the payment of his debt. Assuredly he has had 
liis money’s worth in cruelty. 

'This is the morality of iinprisomnent for debt beween one creditor and 
another. The debtor does m;t, liowever, suficr alone ; all the other cre- 
ditors arc injured to the amount of the debts, or, at least, to the value of 
the clmnce of payment. Because one impatient ■[)erson pursues, the law 
]>ermits the body to be tlirown into gaol, and the ])roperty to be squan- 
dered among the extortioners who sui round it. In the ruin of character, 
of income, and from the circumscrij)tif)n of personal movement, not only 
is involved the destruction of the hojKJs of creditors, but the prospects 
perhaps of every member of a family, \Vhen parental surveillance is 
taken from children or young persons ; when the reputation of the house is 
sunk, and tlic overtures of its inmates met with contumely, then comes the 
reign of temptation. The great upholder of honest pride or self-respect is 
gf>ne, a loose is given to bjw inclination, and the means and the instru- 
ments are never far off. It may be safely said, that there never was a 
greater disproportion betw een any two things tlmn a sum of money 
alleged to he duo, and the loss of liberty in a father of a family, the 
earner of an income, the protector of his wife, and the guardian of his 
children. Tlic relation between the property of a delator and his debts 
is very precise, and lie is not an honest man wlio will hesitate to satisfy 
one with the other : but we Euglibhinen, who, above all others, are 
deemed most of all to value liberty in the mass, arc they, of all others, 
who most carelesslv sacrifice it in detail; and not merely liberty, but 
morals. • What prisoner leaves the gaol — haunt of vice, intemjierance, 
and chicanery — untainted ? AVho will answer for the purity of his wife 
and daughters wlio daily visit him, making their way through an ordeal 
of temptation ? IIow' many a youthful criminal dates his first crime by 
the epoch of his father being dragged to gaol ! 

There is nothing to be said for this heinous offence against reason and 
morality. The creditor gets nothing, saves nothing ; on the contrary, 
he more commonly loses all, save the pleasant reflection that the man 
who owes him money is morally and physically rotting in gaol Credit is 
more facile under tliis law, but it would be far better for both parties if 
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such credit were hot ; it is a temptation to both parties — to the trades- 
man ^ho speculates on the “ body pledge,” and the sanguine consumer 
M’ho hopes W feludl he able to pay, but who may be sn ion sly deceived. 
No man should have credit who has not means ; if he has means, it is 
on these nrieans, and not on kidnapping ihe jicrson, that the ci^itor 
should depend. 

Why is if that this gieat question has not excited more sympathy in 
the guides of juddie n])inion ? How foehly has Sir John Cuinjihell been 
supported by tlie instructors of the public !” save, indeed, the humane 
and indefatigable Herald,” and, in one Sunday paper alone, by the 
intelligent ‘‘ Spectator.” What ink has ]>een shid for Afiieans !— what 
wrath oiitpoined on Ireland !— The assessed taxes have almost laiscd the 
new'spa])er-jit(pss cn ; and xet the sutlerers h) the slave-tiade would, 

in a \eryfew yeais, be e(|ualled by the tTathe of tbe gaol-trad(‘ : tbe jioor 
prisoner is a tliousaiid times more oppres^ed tljun tin* in(»st injuied Iiish- 
man ; no coercion bill was ever so baish as that which has for ages 
peo])led the King’s Bencli : the a'i’^C'^sed taxes do not equal b) one-half 
the law-taxes, and arc inimcasurublv moie just ; and a hundred ihotisand 
times less mischievous. 

riiARACTrRs OF SERVANTS. — Tlus ifi a chapter of ereat difFunilty in 
domestic life, and it is a pitv theic i** not some (‘asy and ]>leasant mode 
of settling difTcicnces that un*-e out of it, without the inU ihience some* 
time of police-mogisliates, where the ease is mixed up with the. licaring 
of charges of felony luul oiher infaimuis crimes ; or, on thi* other hand. 
without taking up th<* time of the courts of law, the jmlges of the land, ami 
involving the ]mrties in the enoimous expenses of litmation. A ca.-c lias 
just occurred in which a ladv’s-maid, suddenly dischniged owing to the 
receipt of anonymous letters, applied forluT charactcT to her fonner mis- 
tress. A character was given which stated tbe cause of dismissal, and 
added the recommendation tliat the peison should not he placed near a 
newdy-niarried lady: tliis was, certainly, tantamount to a had character, 
and it might or might iirjt be de«4(Txe<l. "Hie servant bnrnghl an action 
against the lady; but as no malice could be juoved, a juior was with- 
drawn— a stc]/ taken sinqily to ]\revtnt llie ])oor pluintiir fioru Ikiiu 
saddled with cost*'. The exjan.ses ou both shlo in this ]niltry atraii,- 
paltry as rcgaids the country, mo^l inq^ouant as regaida^the servant,— 
will not cobt less than one hiiirlrcd pounds altogether: «.n<; truue is no 
good done. The servant is vvlierc she wa'^ as to cbaTacler,— tlu chaige 
is not investigated, — the ladv has been put tomucli trouble and cxiiense, 
— and the lady V-maid will probably he thr(»wu into gaol for the C(»sts of 
the suit. Xow', in France, the whole of thi.^ business would liavi* been 
settled without the payment of one halfpenny. A jvfje r/c pu/.r, a retired 
gentlemim, sitting in a ]>leasaiit pailoui, being infoirne<l of the cvtinplaint 
by tlie suit(u-, would have summoned ]»oth jairties hefoTC liini,- hcaid 
th<j stHleiiuuts (d eacli, — and, after about half-an-hour’s convcrsatioti, 
would himself have drawn np n definitive chai after, Hinh as the servant, 
to wlnun clmractiT is liread, might depend upon — according to her 
de&crts, The n/</e ^fe pdix is a stip<’ndiary magistrate; has no interest 
to warp him; and as any one may be prewmt— an public opinion ip 
pretty just — his de<‘isions will depend altogether on his judgment, and 
rn these simple mailers he cannot err far. In future, it is probable matiers 
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of this Bort will be settled before local courts such m those about to be 
instituted ; but the intervention of a jury is neither useful nor desirable : 
it would be far better if the pi evident of these local courts >ad tlie power 
of sitting in equity upon such matters as characters of servants, domestic 
disputes, cases of defamation, and other the civil branches of police, if 
they ma) be so termed. 

At picKiit vtiy great incomenience exists from the unsettled state of 
the lavs on tins inaller, small as it may seem. It greath distuibs the 
hainiony of latnilies, and fie(|iicnlh a servant is unjustly and capriciously 
mined b} Ins oi hei master oi nnstics-s, most commonly llie latter, who^ 
for some I ( ason of ollenee, oi niav be nicic tv ranny, rcfiisc a cbaiacter eltOle . 
Lttbci, 01 bo colour It that it amounts to a icgiilar bcntence of destitution. 

RnoKM IN Mumcifai Instituttons.— T his subject is typified in 
ibc Ilavl luv CniKbmairH itinaik on Pope’s exclamation of ‘^God mend 
me.” “ Islcnd tine !” said the fellow, ‘Mie could 7 mihp a doztn while 
be v\as mcndnitr tb((.” So it is vMth our inuincipal institulionfi; they 
aie so < loolad, iiueulai, and mi«sluipen, that to ])u 1 them into any 
uinloiiu an<l dbcHiit fonn for dut} ib almost imposbible, whilst but 
blnuld pio)((lmg povveib could quukly an an gc a totally newr sybtem, 
v\liub would be a gieat relief afu r the old eon opt and coiru])ting insti- 
tutions, wliidi have, in the roiine of ages, altogtlbei bhrunk fioni their 
onguud u‘-(s, and mown inio all soifb of unset ndy excreseencfs and 
dduimnus ''Ibe viiv ml in vnIiicIi tbest institutions were founded is 
lioMik to tlic intdisth of a n mmucial sotictv well undeistood ; it is a 
s!)niit of tx< Iu*'i( n. To be a iietman of a coiporation is to enjoj advan- 
taiLfs of ti.ub foi vNbub othir paities aie taxed; lle«e taxes are not 
pToduiti\( of ])ub]ic adiantace, ai.d they are of gi cat public dibadvantago. 

])i< duct u ((Ubunitd in petty ])cculation, and m feasting on no 
petty scale, to the piiblie,^he it^ult is a monopoly in bud and ineffi- 
lunt bands The use of eoipeiations hitbeito has been election-packing. 
''Ihib otbee IS. stunt what cintaiUd, Few things tan In* more absuid than 
the pm^dulimi t»i iIhm < oi]»oiations . *‘Omt times tliey only extend to 
about OIK tpiaiici of the tov\n they ]>ie‘idc over, in consequence of the 
place bnvmg outgiown il^ government; and bometimes they have a 
juiiMbelKii (Aci an extciivive mial didrict where the town only w'as. 
Sonuiimc? thejr iccoubis aie loids who never see the town, and soroe- 
Imu's tiK’v atf ,b( onlv ])eisons in the corjiciatioii with a giain of sense 
OJ knuwkdgc, and u ib to be lamtnltd that they are generally going the 
cncuit, 01 u siding in London away from then magistracy. On the 
other hand, while the towns air saddled with an CA])cnpive ircllyocracy, 
llie citi/cns ba\e not a ‘'badt»w of e^ ui^es# it be some wretched con- 
stable v> bo would not otlcnd bifPrultomifs tor the v\oild, and who,^p 
case of any violence, runs to bide Innu-clf and his stafl' behind the impe- 
netiahk bimirr of a ] (tticoat (ntrnubment. These aie not times for 
what me (alkd “ sweiping” measuies * a ny of eoiporati on -robbery’ on 
the pait of the Tones would destroy the liest scheme that ever was de- 
xised; oiheiw ISC, It would be easy 'to say what ought to be done. The 
corpointion ]m)ptrty should be sol'd, the funds should be invested for 
the Biippoit of n system of national police; the whole countiy should be 
classed in chimps of parishes, eveiy clump having its stipendiaiy ma- 
gistrate and its corjis of police. Corpoiation tolls should either be abo- 




Jiabed^ or be paid alike by aU; aoy man abould be entitled to atari in 
bnsineBs oif (^pen a shop on the «ame footing with evciy other Britiah 
subject Apprenticeahips may or not be continued, but if they are, 
corporations have nothing to do vrith them. The trades or guilds 
might BtiH associate and establish bye-laws to be recognized by Act of 

liament, for the assurance of skill and the prevention of imposture, 

*ANCY FAiRs.~l|he8e fairs are indeed a strange fancy ; charity, it 
has *ho naked charms, she must be attired in the robes of mer- 
chandise. The frequenters of fancy fairs have a few guineas to spend, 
but not on relieving niisery or succouring the distressed, but in pleasing 
themselves ; the contrivance, then, is to combine the gratification called 
pleasure with the principal object for which the guineas are to be extracted. 
It is eflfectedi|i»y a series' of pretences ; a lady of rank enters into a com- 
pact of this kind 'S’ith the subjects she intends to work upon. She says, 
** Now I suppose I am worth looking at anywhere, but more especially 
to that kind of person that has few chances of seeing a lady of fashion at 
her best. I will therefore dress myself up in my most Incoming style, 
and consent to shorv myself hi a stall to all those who will pay a certain 
sum to the cliarity. But I m.nst not stare like a figure in a glass cose; 
the show' will then lie too barefaced ; I must make the pretence of having 
something to sell, and these ao\netliing8 to sclbw ill also lie useful in ex- 
tracting gains even beyond the hdmission-money. Though no one wants 
the articles ; though they are dpt worth a tenth of what I sliall ask for 
them, yet, out of cnmjiliment t(\ me, and for the pleasure of making 
purchases from one of my rank, mdny will buy ; and the pretence of selling 
w'ill be a most agreeable way of exhibiting all those advantages of air, 
and shape, and graciousness, whicii I suppose myself to iKissess. All 
this is sheer gam to the charity, my 'vanity is gratified, and the curiosity 
of the spectators satisfied.” 

None but a very mercantile people ^urelf could hit uj>on the ex}>cdient 
of playing at trade for charity ; and it is still further characteristic of 
this most aristocrat ical and most commercial land, that the merchandise 
should be baited with rank and fashion. The combination of a love of 
truck and barter with the well-known reverence for aristocracy is ])ar- 
ticulArly ingenious when considert^d as ertpblematic of the national cha- 
racter, The fancy fair is then, or ought to lie, the beau-ideal of John 
Bull ; for in one room he finds commerce and charity hand in hand, 
rank and trade, beauty and begging, splendour expanding all her gilded 
wings to shield a |)oor object wiio could have lived a year on the mere 
gilding of the said wings; benevolence going about m the mask of vanity; 
in short, a grand contrivance to do good, but \i\ such a manner as to do 
k a bargain. ^ 

PHRscnfpTio?rs.-^23ne question of the language in which 
'the ""prescriptions of medical men qiight to he written is discussed alxnit 
once a year in the public papers ; but the practice of couching them in 
dog Latin does not alter; neithei^ it imist be confessed, arc the argu- 
ments always very convincing. 6n the one liand, it is alleged that an 
it^i^own tongue may cause mistakes \ and, on the other, that being 
written in an universal, though a dead language, that the prescriptions 
are intelligible in eveiy laud, and may be owpensed by every disciple of 
G<tlen, no matter the jargon to which he nAjf be bom. Now and then 
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the ph^»ician*8 prescriptions travel abroad ; but, if Latin be an iH* 
convenience to subject ourselves to it constantly, for the sake 
chance of its being, some time pr other, useful abroad, is as absurd 
eL*i tbe carrying a perpetual umbi^lla, lest it should rain. It is not i^ery 
often that prescriptions travel aboW very much, imless they axe prepared 
for travellers, and then Latin might be used pro re notd, to use th^ 
own term. Generally speaking, however, on the Continent it will be 
found far more difficult to procure the medicines in the form prescribe<i^ 
than to read the prescription, in wliatever language it may be written. 
Medicaments are nearly as national as language, and the dings used in 
one country are rarely those employed in another or if they happen 
to be virtually the same, the form is altogether another, and' as such 
may be incapable of being compounded in the manner described. Not 
merely are the Tnedica||ient8 different, but different also is this treatment 
of discnrders^.^itl^whidi^ English physician would expect to cure his 
patient* with, would be deemed poison by a German or Italian : the 
calomel upon which we so chiefly rdy is looked upon in France with 
little less tl»an horror. For these reasons, wherever the English are 
settled on the Continent, you will find both English prescribers and com- 
pounders; they follow in the train of tjmigration as absolute necessaries, 
so far is medicine from being an universal art — so far is the human bpdy 
from l>eimj the same physical entity, i # 

The Latin ('f prescriptions is not Latin ; it is hieroglyj>hican : made 
still more Egyptian by the art of illegjibilitv. A prescription is a crux 
medironjtn ; it must not be too plain, lyst too many should understand; 
and the darker its cun figuration, the toore probable is it that its mys- 
teries will he solved only by the archiattos of the drug-shop. Jte pro- 
fani / the medicme-compounder cries liis apprentices, when a pecu- 
liarly ill-wiitten ])rescription is laid on counter of his dispensatory. 
It is a thnui worth his own peculiar attention when nobody can fathom 
its dwp and darkling mcaninifbut himself; and there he stands, putting 
the thing for the sign, witli all the satismetion and self-complacency of 
an astrologer reading the lioroscope dra\^n by some famous master of 
the art. It is a truth, that a part of the Examination of incipient apo- 
thecaries is in bad writing : the sages of remedial law, who hold their 
conclave soinewliore in the precincts of the Blackfriars, retain in their 
portfolios some most obscurely illustrums specimens of ill-written pre- 
scriptions. These are submitted to the neiihyte, as tests of his ability. 
So that, after all, the Latin is the least obsmcle in the way of reading a 
prescription. It would, therefore, lie a preliminary to any change in the 
drawing up of prcscri})tions, to insist first upon medical men taking a 
degree in w'riiing plainly. \ 

They wlio argue that prescriptions shouldWwnys.bc wTittcn in the 
vernacular tongue sliould be reminded that thV actual names of dn^ 
are Latin or Greek ; scientific nomenclature being drawn from these lan- 
guages : 80 that all these reformers could iiossibl J do, would be to cut off 
the terminations of the words, to make the Latin look like English ; and 
this, be it observed, the physicians do in their lov^f abbreriations. In 
the directions for use alone might or need a chaWe be made : there 
seems no reason wlu' mix should not be written as as miVce, or ferf- 
iime as well as fma somni^ unless indeed it be that th^ractice demands 
some little education in the a^iothccaTy, which will lead \he way usefully 
to his botoxucal, chemical, and mineral studies; the nomnclature and 
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tintniiiology tii science bt^g^ for excellent rettsons^ couched in a uhin 
vtrssl toBigue. \ 

Iiet it not be supposed thaV the Latin of prescriptions is the csuse Of 
mistake. It ^ ill always be ibuud, that error in diH]ieusing has arisen 
not from misunderstanding L\tin or prescription sigus^ but from being 
ignorant of the drugs^ or goneiwy from being careless of tlie matter in 
]^d» Lately, have ^ seen dd^i ensue from administering hydro* 
cyanic acid for hyoacyamus, iiot^snausc the young murderer did not 
know language, but b^ause he did^ot know one tiling from ai^othcr. 
These mistakes in things occur as ra|^ly in English as in Jjatin ; — the 
infant children of Qolonel Stistcad ha^\ been destroyed, within these last 
fbw days, by sending for red poppies iiiWad of syrup of white poppies. 
The fact is, drugs are edg^ tools, ai^ no one sliould handle them 
that is not frtlly aware of their use. 
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AuSNA MOOTIA 

■ » 

teMENDATORY CRITICISM. 

Sir, — H ie field of criticism is di\ided into three portions: — Editorship, 
eommentatorship, and that of translatimr. The first is that which I sit down 
to treat, and winch has enticed, from its ditficulty, so manj scholars, and 
exercised their time and brain : and to pn»ve how gainful Simietinics the pro- 
fession of editiMT, we need but menliim, among Latin scholars onh , Lipsius on 
Tacitus and Senei'a : Bemle> , the skilful repairi'r of the “ old ilomtinn way 
Ruhnkenius on Veil. Paterculus ; all ol whom inaj be termed, without straui- 
ing courtesy too far, the restorers of their fecsernl authors. 

When the learned rubbish, sorrj witnesses of the old -faced philosophers, 
poets, and historiaiib, who graced antiquity, were dr<iggc(l from the secret 
recesses of monasteries, and brought before a dark, un)< ilerod, and bewildered 
world, even then there were some who entered lie inscUcH on the lists as 
champions of ancient literature, wing with each vdlier for tbcohvc branch in 
endeavouring to restore their favourite authors to their pristine purity • hi>mg 
the ground- w’ork on which their succe5ho*u were to build. To my task 
then : 

“To alter is* more easy than to explain,” says that dictator in the republic 
of letters, Sam .Tohnson, ** and ti,merity is a more connnon liiuihly than 
diligence” Beit so. The same hUa-ary colossus, tliat tin* w(>rl(l might not 
impute to him the quality on which he would seem to throw a disadt'an- 
taircous rettectiun, has, emulating the Roman diK'tnno, that “'twas more 
praiseworthy to save a citizen than kill an enemy,” by his own confession 
been more careful to protect than attac^k, in Ins critiques on Shaks|>earc. 
An cchtor indeed should be well famiharued with his authors style, his cast 
of thought and turn of expression, eix» he presume to correct; and then he 
might only correct whore it is evident the ignorant copyist lias made an error 
in transcribing, and not merely to irapro\o the sense, and make it suit to his 
wn ideas of propnot\ of speech ; since by miRUiidcrstamlmg, and then emend- 
ing him, ho makes his author appear inconsistent. If a statuary or pamtor 
were to take the eyes and forohead from the original he might be copying, 
and misunderstanding, or if, disapproving the beauties of tlm nose or mouth, 
he ahould supply one corned from hts om\ fancy, ho might give the leer of 
enferweeuing imj^denee to a countenanoe of ** modeit grace/* and plant on 
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aiigry nose cm a placid countenance ; «o an author might be made to af’ipaa^ 
equdly lidiculoua* by imprudent curreotions fifem the busy ojf tim 0ax^* 
To frolic in pnjecturo, then, ia indeed a game of hazard, and can he diverting 
only ie the agent; and on agent of this peculiar mould we cantjot pictorv to 
ourselVea, but as a •* freshman,'' or a too adventurous practitioner ih the 
mysteries of the craft;. Were this wny of emending univer»aUy prevalefit. 
the remains of antiquity would soon be rendered (to use the term oi Bentkjr) 
a fardle of uonsense." ^ 

Bentley, the prince of critics, notidiy proposed but reedved into the tent 
of his edition of Horace, (Reader, ‘hereby hangs a tale I") readings uif 
backtiti, so to speak, by the authority of MS 8., and he tells us in his prefwtoi 
that ho esteems those most worthy of reception : ** Plum 4gitut,’' he writoa, 
** in Horatianis his curis ex conjeeturi exhibemus, Qm||L ex eodicum 
Sidio ; et, nisi me omnia fkllunt, pleriunque certiora.*^ W this be urged Ikk 
an excuse, we should answer, (in the chaste and happy language of Jolmsoit, 
tliough he docs not lunmclf allude to Bentley in the passage,) ** Bentley had 
that intuittoii^ by which his author's intention was immediately discovered, 
and that dexterity of intellect, which dispatches its work by the easiest of 
means." The cmcndalions of Bentley, as I have often heard my Ibarmer 
Orbilius say, and ho was a scholar, deeply imbued with classic lore, came 
over his mind like lightning. His emendations were such as required 
little of the argument, which was Within the grasp of his vast mind, to prove 
them firm, nor more to prove the vulgar-lcctioii corrupt. It is a wise maxim, 
that example ih more prevailing than precept ; 1 will therefore produqe an 
instance of Bentley’s abilitf in discovering errors, one which had prevailed, 
(as we learn from Pliny, B. xxxv, chap. 6.) since Vespasian's age : I would 
allude to Virgil's 4lh BuCblic, v. 45. . 

JNec vat’iofl discet mentiri lana coldres, 

Ipso sod in pratis arlos jam suave nibenti 
Murioe, jam cn»ceo mutabit veilera Juto : 

Spcmtosu& sand yx r ASCENT E8 vcstiei agnos. 

A reader would methinka be tempted to e.xclaim, by the time he had conned 
the last line, with Hxenjcles, — “ As many mysteries as words." — But ^he 
mysterj ])reseiuly disappears, when Bentley emends nasckntes : the jusUec 
of which happy rcKtoratiou strikes at once (he dullest mind. I would notice 
this the more particuhirly, since the old corrupt lection has been employed 
by the sucewding commentators, for which carelessness, a true lover of 
Virgil wouM be \ery ready to engage in a “ wit-combat" (as the quaint 
and rugged Fuller terms controversies) against the whole tribe : if such bo 
ever umlertakeu, \vc will furnish a mol to^ culled from the cxipiisite lawyer in 
the old j)lay “ Conimeusabo actionem contra omnes et siugulos ; et biabebo 
pinguia damagia : et trounsabo vos, ut homo nuuqnam fuit trounsutus in 
loto niundo. I>ebct emui surgere per lempus qui me decipit.’* But wo wan- 
der from the gi\eu sujb.i*^t. 

Scholars an? apt to treat coi\jcctural emendations in general, unless tho 
reading be against metre or sonso, and is c\ idently an error of tbo transcriber, 
with neglect. I will quote twn iiassages, from scholars who were constella- 
tions of learning in their age, Bruiick and Grajvius, tho one treating an 
Athenian, the other a Roman author. (Br. ad A£sch. p. v. 2C5.) “Tales 
cmendutioncs, quia sSdpenumero succedunt, non nidc seauitur eas contra 
veterum librarum (idem recitu debero.” Grmvius (Pref. to Cicero's Duties,) 
“ A priscis libris non recodeudum, nisi aut librarii aut st^li peccatum sit 
lam testatum, ut ab omnibus qui non caligant in sole, videri }>ossit." — ^There 
are other w^ays of tninsforraing authors than b) infirm corrections. Dry den's 
publisher represents A&neas with a Roman nose, in compliment to the 
reigning King. Cun any tiling be more nauseous to a classic taste? But we 
have done. As I have not made any apology for trespassing on the pull's 
attention, 1 have beggoil Mr. Editor to insert my private note to 

Sia,-*^Vatuty or some such demon has suggested me to ofibr these re- 
marks for insertion; but the lover of Uterature may ftnd onothert and more 
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worthy in essay to rescue that happy restordtion by Bentley bm 
anuameriled oblivion.^ 1 havethe honour to subsotibe myseu; Slr» 

^ Yotn humble ooxrespondent. 

Jfoy 7rt. E . 

* Bentley would not have hsd lo good universal a reputation had he not Iim 
caDed upon by oalemny to publish refutamns of the same ; and then he would 
always examine, say^ Boyle, his memorandum books. The Christ Church club, at 
the head of which was the smj^er Aldrl|||| seemed to hold fast their opioions with 
astonishing firmness, th(^h Way had alf^g|niment, and the master-piece of Nature 
as ^eir antagonists. This opinion,’* th¥%ub seemed to intimate to the magna- 
nimous hero, Bentley, fire cannot quench out of tis ; we will die in it US the 
atake.” — ^Bentley ptaNiSsed t^^ great requisite of a critic, (as it certainly is, and as 
‘ CKbbon says also,) vKi^gvmbntative Powbrb : it is the deficiency in this which 
renders Burman as a Ktiii,and Addison as an English writer, sometimes spiritless, 
(1 had almost said tedi<i||fc^ 

Bninck was a pollti^Mjholar, skilled in language, hut thelkgh he had much 
genius, yet no nicety of uste to direct his judgments. His edition of Sophocles 
mnst ever be the ground-work of future editions, and his Aristophanes is perfect, 
were the readings of the Ravenna MS. incorporated. They were afterwards pub* 
lished by an ignorant lawyer. 

Gnevius was too hasty in his publications, but possessed much and various in- 
formation. But both Bninck and Gresvios were too well acquainted, if 1 may 
arrogate to mysdf a judicial character, with the printer's devil. 


We regret much that we have hitherto been quite unable to insert the 
•* Captain,'" the ** Old Maid/* and other communications of “ W. T. H."' — 
We hope to insert one or Ab other at an early opportunity ; but the author 
who sends articles of no inffiediate relation to the day, to a crowded periodical, 
must fortify himself with patience. 

Communications are left in Marl borough-street for the authors of “ The 
Infect^ Village," — “ Hartland, a Tale of Modern Athens/*-^** Jean Faul>” 
and tlie critique on “ Barbier/' — “ The Adventures of an Unsuccessfhl 
Candidate at the last General Election,” — “ Camoens and his Translators." 

To Mr. Ma(;kenzie we offer our best thanks for his communications, — we 
shall not hesitate to apply to him should we rcMjuire his kind assistance. To 
Mr, E. Condy we make the same reply. 

We regret that we cannot promise inserting all the ** l^t Leaves of a 
Pcct," but will select one or two as occasion serves. 

We must decline “ The Philosophy of Hunger.*’ 

To our Correspondent from Nap||i 5 , we say '* Publish your book," — we 
wish we had time to reply to his long and mteresting letters. 

Peter Cliffoni, a young author of Virginia, asks Paul Clifford to recom- 
mend him a system of reading for a desultory' mind that dislikes the labour 
of reading at all. Paul Clifford answers thus : — “ Since you have the 
literary capacities, my dear Peter, write a book tliat requires learning - the 
course of reading necessary will seem easy with an object in view— the de- 
light of composition lieguiles the sense of study,— by the time the book is 
written, the mind will have grown accustomed to exerUon," 

To the Dialogues of the Damned *' — Echo answers “ Damt^ed." 

Zain will find his paper ** On the Influonce of Habit " in Morlborough-st 

We have read with great attention the various communications of Captain 
B— — , viz. : Tour to Mount iEtna, Siciiian Stories," ficc. : they wiu not 
suit our purpose, but they certainly merit publication, — ^they are sent to the 
publisher’s. 

“ The A<lventurcs of a Poet " have terminated in Marlborougb-stxeet 
Paganini's Fiddle” under consideration. 

Many thanks for the beautiful engraving of Mary, Queen of Soots, 
tributing presents to )ior dependents on the night previous to her execution. 
—It is of sentiment and pathos — ^but the face of Mary might* vre thilikt 

be handsomer — the execatiou is nch and mellowed. 
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P|RSON9, liAl’ELY DECEASED. ^ 


81E J017K MAl^CD^If. 

Slir John Mdlcolm harn oa o^aiil^aE^holm^ oi| t^e 

2d of May, 1709. Thia farm im granted to tb^ patem^ gmudjIli^Uer of >ISir 
Johe,%t a low rent, by the Karl of PaUij ei tfa^ in 1107} it fti|MeqneiO#y 1>«came iOie 
reaidenoe df George Malcolm, Urn {^jjpot Sir JfRii, who marri#^, Miat FaaleSr, 
daughter of James Pasley, Ksq , of CflK and Burn, by ^om be had issue seventeen 
ehii^n, Afteeik surviving to maturity. Bunifoot is f ti^ iAbablted by the 
Malooltns. «. / 

lit the year 17^^ young John Malcolm, then scarcely IdUH^of age, went out 
as a cadet to India. The hrst service of any moment he was engag^ 

was the celebrated siege of Seri ngapa tarn, in 1792, wbea||^ abilities attra<‘tii)g the 
notice of l^ord |||prnwallisf^s lordship appointed h|d||Puie situation of Peiaian 
interpreter to an Kiigliah tWce, serving with a nativsqpnUoe. In 1794, the state 
of his health, impaired by bard service, obliged him revisit his native county ; 
and in the following year he returned to India, 4 >h the ataif of Field Marslial&r 
Alured Clarke: he aftera'^ardN received t)ie public thanks of that officer for his 
conduct at tlie capture ot the Cape ot (imal Hope. In 1797 he w'as made Captain, 
ami from that time to 1799 lie was engaged in avanety of important services, when 
he received instructions to join N^in's ioiitingenl force, with the chief comnutnd 
of the iniantry. Sffef the head of whfcli he continued to art. as well in a political as a 
military capacity, till tlie surrender of tseringapatam, where he prominently dis- 
tinguished himself. In the siiine \eai, he nas selected hy Lord Wellfcaley to 
proceed on a diplomatic mission to Persia — a country which no British ambassador 
had visited since the reign of <dueen Kiizabeth. UWn his return to Calcutta, he 
was appoirited private 8t*ci%tnry to the Govei tior-fl|krul, w'ho stated to the secret 
oommittee, that )ie had succeeded iii aciMimpUsiiTI!^ every object of his mission, 
and in estai;h*'hing a connexion nith thb a< tual goternmeiit of the Persian empire, 
which pniiutsed to lintish natives in India political and commercial advantages of 
the mo^t impollant description.” In January IhOJ he was raised to the rank of 
Jllajor ; and on the occasion of the Persian ambassador being accidentally shot at 
Bombay, he was again entrusted with a mission to that empire, in order to make 
the reipilsite arrangements for the renewal of the embassy, which he accomplished 
in a mdiificr that afforded the highest satisfaction to the Company. In December, 
1HU4, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-fhdunel. In the June of the 
following tear he was appointed chief agent of the Governor.General, and he 
to MTvv in that capacity until IVlarch. 11109, having successfully concluded 
fccvcr.il very important treaties during that }>eriod. 

(Tpou the arnvdl in India, in April, IgUfl, of the new Giwecnor-Oeneral, liOrd 
MniCo, Colonel Malcolm was sent by bis .Mrdship to the court of Persia on a very 
important mission — that of eudeai ourin^to counteract tuc designs of Bonaparte, 
tlieii in the sceuith of hfs power, who threaleued an iuv^oiL ot India by way of 
Peisia, simpoiHed by the Pei.sian and Tuikish goverrapeuis. In this difficult 
embassy Colonel Malcolm did not wholly succeed. He churned to (Vlcutu in the 
following August, and soon afterwards pro<‘eedtHl to his icMdence at 3lysore, after 
having, to use the ivords of Lord Miiito, ” laid the government under additional 
obligations to his zeal and ability/* Karly in the year Iff 10, he was again selecbsd 
to proceed in a diplomatic capacity to thg court of Persia, whence he returned upon 
the ajipointment of Sir Gore Guseley as ambassador. So favourable was the 
impression whlfiib he made, on this or(*asion, on the Persian Prince, that he was 
presented liy him with a valubbia aword and star, aiid« at the same time, made a 
khan and sepahdar of,<^the empire s to that impression, indeed, may be aaoribed 
much of the good iin il nntnpiTf p|||||i|^ in a political and commercial potxtt of vievr, 
which now so happily sul^^ ^PK^u this country and Persia* During this 
embassy, while at Bagdaii^ Malcolm traasinitted to the government at 

Bengal his final report^ of Persia — a duoument so highly appreciated, 

that the government acknov^wlgisd its I'eceipt to the secret committee in terms of 
unqualih^ praise. 

In 1012, Colonel Malcolm again visited his native shores. Hewa| met by 
l3l« Court of Directors of the East India Company with tbd deepest regasd and 
aokuowledgitteikt of his merits j uadi shortly afterwards, he receiv^ the honour of 
2 uu;.vui* m* ou. 2 A 
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lcni>btbood. He renmed to ludia in laiOi^ im4 mn 

political «fid«atile«i*y dtitioo $ he was attaehod, at peUlM aii^ of Ihe doeemor- 
Geoerai) to ifce force under Lieutenaait'^llHnerid Sir T^ Uielim^ and appointed to 
oominaad the third division of the annp» with which) afterHaatng Talym hy eiurf 
prise, he acted a prominent jwrt in^ the c^hrated battle of MehIdpOori when the 
amp under Mnlher Rao He&ar wia 4 i0m| |i lil y beateU) and put to rout Hit Mil 
and valour on this ooeaaion were the theme of general edmiration. A vote of 
thahka was awarded him, on the propoe^of A|r. Canning, by the MonoB ef Ctaa- 
mim* ; and the Prince Ke|Qa#«piesMlm^gm tliat the eiroumetanee id* hie not 
havhig attained the raiikgr JMiijor-GeimraV^ his creating Idm a 

Grand Cross ; but his int^Hon to do so was ordered to l»e recorded^ end, in 1691, 
he accordingly recd^l^ the highest honour which a soldier can receive froia his 
Bovereimt. After mMiJMnmath^ of the war With Uie Mahrattis and Pindarees, 
to which Colonel MsIdAt^e eervioes so eminently contributed, be was eniployod by 
I^rd Hastings in vieilh>f and settling the distracted territories of Mulhar Bao, 
wliioh, ami other aervke||* ius aocomplUhed in a intgt satisfatMpT snanner, and 
gained to British India accession of terriuirfmA treastt^ lU April, 1839, 

he returned once more to Bngland^ with Urn rank of If gjor^General ; aSad shoilly 
afterwards he was presented by those who had acted under him in the war of 1818 
and 1819, with a superb vase of the value of 1,800/. It was during this risk to 
Eiiglnnd, too, that 8ir John reived a proud testimony of the favour of the Bast 
India Company, and acknciwleigtnent of tlie utility of his public career, in the grant, 
passed unajiim<nisly by a Generri Court of p 4 ||pietors, of a thousand pounds per 
anniitn, in consideration of his distinguished firits and tervicWl^ 

Sir John had quitted India with the determination to 8penaf%e evening of hk 
life in his native country : but the solicitations of the Court of Directors, aud flf 
his Majesty’s ministers ior India affairs, induced him to again emlawk in the ser- 
vice of hiB country, where CA^ience liad so fully qualified him to act with advan- 
tage. In July, 1827, he wmIIpp^ to the high and , responsible rituation of 
Governor of Bomliay, whlcn^Rst he continued to fill uiitil 1881. when he finally 
returned to England, haring effected, during the few years of his governorship, 
incalculable Iienefits for this countzy, our Indian territories, and every class of the 
inhabitants there. Upon his leaving Bombay, the different iMdlbs of the people 
seemed to vie with each other in giving proofs of the esu*em and high consideration 
in which he was held. Tlie principal European gentlemen of Bombay requested 
Sir John to sit for his statue, since executed by Cl^try, to be erected in Bombay ; 
the memliers of the Asiatic Society requested a bust of him, to be placed in their 
library; the native gentlemen of Bombay solicited his portrait, to be placed in 
their public room ; tlie East India Amelioration Stanety voted him a feervioe of 
plate ; the natives, both of the presidency and the provinces, addressed him as 
their friend and lienefactor ; and the United Society of Missionaries, including 
English, Scotch, and Americans, acknowledged with gzatitude the aids they had 
neoeived from him in the prosecution ijphrfr pious laliours, and thdr deep seme of 
his successful endeavours to promote tm interests of truth and hunmnity^ with the 
welfare and prosperity of^hk country and his countrymen. These were apt and 
gratifying incidents iSiMie closing ^ne of his long and arduous Services in our 
Indian empire. But whether at home or abroad, aii parties who Ici^ ant^tlung 
of his career ronnirred in awarding him the highest praises, lioth as arivil, military, 
and political character ; and the brief encomium of Hr. Canning in Parliament, 
that he was a gallant oificer, whose name would be remembered in India se long 
as the British flag was hoisted in that coi|ptry,” is only in eooordanoe with the fini* 
versa! opinion of his merits. 


Shortly after Sir John’s arrival in England, in 1681, be was relinied to Parliap 
ment for the borough of Launcesum, and io^ an active part in the ntnosedingi 
npon several imf>ortant questions, particularly the SootcA Befim BilL He frep 
qnenil^ addressed tlte House at length ; mm" bit tfmtfbm were charactsriaed 
hy an intimate knowledge of the history anfi^dnstitation of Ids dunigli 

neither voice nor delivery were much in hit Isvaor with that ssseimy, at 
once so popular and so fastidious. 4Jpon dss dissolution of PtrUiment, in 
11^18, Sir John became a candidate for the Dumlries dktrlot of burghs ; but 
bring too late in entering tbe field, and finding a majority of tlse riecurs bad 
prosaked dieir votes, he did not persevere. He was then sofieked to become 
a qnpdidate to the city of Carlisle, and complied ; but it was it 
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^ciM tli« Section Against him* Sir John thgn retiitd to bis tsAt, neir Wia^t 
A»ii m^oyed himsslf in wiitinir bii wrb npm thf government ^.IsuHn, wbleb 
was puhlisned a few weeks ago^ w1|b 'Tiew vi dliiadating the dillci^t giieedoiiB 
relating to the renewal of the j^t Ii>4la Company's Cbgrter, liis last vnl^ie not 
was his aide speecli in the Oeneral Conn of Pn^Hntors of Kast India Stooki and 
the iutrodacticm of bis fesolations rij || | i ive to the fnitpoaals of g^veminent respect- 
ing the (harteiwwhinb resdlutions were, after severld adjoon^ dlscostiotisy adi^ted 

^As a(fatti^» name of Sir Ji^HNda)4K>lm#iU^QflOUpf no mean place In the 
iinni^ of bis ooaniry*s literature. HMruicipal works We-^A Sketch of the Sikbs, 
a singular nation in the province of the l^enjamb, in i the History of Persia^ 
from the earliest period to the present tune ; Sketches <|ld^rsia ; a Memoir or 
Central India; and his last work on the AilinimstraUg§ ,j9f Hiitieli India. 

John had also been engaged for some time past in writl^r n JUife, and editing tba 
papers, of Lord Clive ; and we trust the work will yet to the public. 

Sir John ma^*d, on the dtli of June, lh07, Chom/tso CsmpbalC danghtar of 
Sir Alexander Campbell, flwonet, who was tkimuiatiSor«in<^hief at Madras^ by 
whom he has left five children, via., Margaret, married to her cousin, the psesent 
Sir Alexander Campbell; George Alexander, a Captain in the Guards, whose re<* 
giment is now in Ireland; Charlotte Olympia; Ann Amelia; and Catherine 
Wellesley. ^ 

OEKERAL ARTHUR dWl)ES. 

In the city of Cuenca, ColombH^on the fith September, 1882, after a tedious 
illiieRH, which terminated in dropsy, General Arthur Sandes, of the Service of the 
Republic, son of the late Jrihu Sandes, Ksq., of Listowel, in the country of Kerry. 
This distinguished officer early took pan in the war of the Indt^pendence fif South 
America. From the beginning of 1818 he accompanied Bolivar, the Liberator of 
three nations, successively through all Uts camp agggi , from which period he took 
an active jmrt in most t»*f the enterjirises of thdHp'eat man. In the battles of 
Pnntano de Vslgas, Boyara, Caralwdici, Bombona, and Ayacucho, he displayed the 
gpnrus of an aci^omplished soldier, c^oiuinned with a chivalrous valour, which 
rcfiiM'ted honour on Ins country. In the first-mentioned of these bloody afifaim 
wbirii took piffe on the 25th ol July, 1819, (Bolivar’s birthday,; he received two 
severe wounds at the head of the victorious regiment, the Rifles, while commanding 
that corps uh Major ; and finally, his horse being shot under him — unable to stand 
from loss ol blood, he supported himself leaning against the (‘sreass of the dying 
animal, andctuild not be prevailocl on to quit the field until victory was proclaimed, 
Binl at Ayanicho he was named General on the field of battle. lie was brother of 
Captain jSundes, 47th, and Lieutenant Handes, 9th Regiment, in the British semofi* 

NICHOLAS IPSII.ANTI. 

At Odessa, on the 8d of April, Niclgfius Ipsilanti. T!ii.s gentleman was the 
younger brother of Alexander Ipsilantf^who began the fireek revolution, by a 
movement in Moldavia and Watlarhia, in 1820. Nicholas seiveii under his brother, 
and ronimanded the celebrated corps called the SariK Regiment,” which con* 
tamed in its ranks a number of Greek youths lielongiii^W the fiiM ftuniltes, many 
of whom had studied in foreign uiiiverMties. Nicholas distinguushed himself at 
the head of tho«e enthusiastic youih«, who were nearly ail destioyed. Be wa* 
afterwards immured in the state prisons of Austria, wuth his brother, for many 
years, and the confinement had a fatal effect upon his naturally delicate conatita* 
tion. After his liberaticiD, a few years ^go, he returned to Kisohenew, in Bufria^ 
where his relations resided ; but for the last fifieeu moiiibs he livefivOt Odesaa. He 
survived his emer brother about four years, and he was only about t^ny-five when 
he expired. 
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CRinCAL NOTICES. 

The HUtory of iBissenters, iW>m fhe Berolution fo the You 18M» W 
David Bo^e, D.D., and Janies Bennett Second editiont Iqr James 
Bennett U.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 

1 solemnly beliere blue ^n^ed baboo^ to be more popular in England tben 
dissenters. \Vlien a oountgrf^ire hears ape, his first feeling is to give it 

nnts and apples j when4iraliN of a dissentil^ his immediate Impulse Is to coihittit 
it to the county gaol, to shale its head, to alter its ouitoma^ food, and to have it 
privately whipped.*’ Times are altei^ since the faeetious Peter Plymley thoe 
described the state of geMral feeling in this country towards the descendants of the 
Puritans, the seceders frJnn the established church. Great and 8Uf|)risiiig eventa 
have concurred with the illumination of the popular mind to remove much of this 
ignorandS and prejudice regarding that class of the community of whom Hume nearly 
a century ago asserted that the precious spark of nwRiy had been kindled and 
preserved^ and to whom the English owe the whole freedom of their oonstitution.’* 

Though far from being dissenters otirselves, we cannot help thinking that Non- 
eonformity has receiv'^ed hard measure from the l>eginning — that its principles havo 
been scandalously traduced, andg^at even in the eve of ]il>era1ity serious misappre- 
hensions are entertained on tbffisubject of its political infiuenoe^nd its religious 
character. In attempting to account for all we shall perhaps be able to do* 
justice to all parties, while we rescue the iiijutm from a large portion of their un- 
merited reproach. Nonconformity may not, indeed, he all that its xealous frienda 
maintain that it is ; but had it been what its adversaries describe and denounce^ 
outraged humanity would long ere this have extemiinated its very iianie. 

The nature of dissent, the v«;ry first principle which it implies, renders it pecu- 
liarly liable to nusapprehcnsio^mid to that kind of misapprehension which usually 
produces hatred and contempt. It stands in the repulsive altitude of assunied 
superiority, and its advocates seem to say, “ We are wiser and better than others.** 
It assumes to he disgusted with that winch satisfies the rest of the world— that its 
intellectual and moral taste is of a finer quality than theirs, and utterly irreconcile* 
able with it. Thus, in the eyes of the majority, Noneoutonuists appear as their 
practical censiir^ before Uie bar of 'whose judgment tliey are silently arraigned. 
Dissi'iU m this view is even more provoking than avowed opposition ; men would 
far rather W assailed than avoided ; they prefer confiict to contempt. Noiicou- 
formity has drawn down u]ion itself the hatred and the censures of its nu- 
merous adversaries, from its lUTes-sarv interference with the interests of a very 
influential class ot the community. It w'hs to he expected that the chief priests 
and rulers of the synagogues would regard with jealoii&y a rising sect which 
threatened the extermination of their power. This alone is sufficient to account 
f<»r the persecution of Chri&t and hil^ilisciples at Jerusalem ; — and that the 
silversmiths and shnne-makers to the Temple Diana should involve all Ephesus 
in an uproar for the ptjjfi}*''** ^>f driving Irora Jie city men who refused to lendS 
themselves to their tr^l^Fiid to w'orsnip tlieir divinity, was no more than the- 
dSetate of that selfishnens which predominates in human nature. . TerhapS the 
fiercest form which selfishness can oKstimc is that of religious intolerance ; and 
•w'hoever calls bigotry into action may reckon upon having provoked a ceaseless and 
inveterate foe. Ecclesiastics, to wltatever church they belong, are sufficiently tena*^ 
cions of their privileges ; and, M*hen these are invaded, they never fail to fulmiuatir 
their vengeance against the ofiender. M'ith an adroitness peculiar to their orde^i^ 
they constitute every offence against themselves an offence against dUmighty God; 
meiking Heaven itself a party to tlicir quarrel ; and lie that presumes to questf^ 
their dogmas, or to secede from their communion, is in direct league with the 
Prime of Daikness, 

Nor is this all \ — it has almost gi*owu into a sacerdotal axiom^ that tlie enemy of 
the church is the enemy of the state ; and that to dissent from the one is to subvert 
the other. Tims, the priest arms both worlds against the miserable wretdi wbo 
vOntures into the foi hidden ground of Nonconformity. As in this Protestant 
country the cletgy do not consider celibacy a virtue, tliey are diffused through all 
the gradations of tociety ; almost every family is immediately or remotely connected 
with individual of the clerical pnffession, so that the prejudices and enmities of 
tluhs^gy are^ to a certain extent, the prejudices and enmitieB of the xmtiofi ; mui 



as thew kat'e icf tim been directed egelnst erery tpeetei ef V<>iac<mSmaJiiff m m 
net to ironder at the pertecatlons it fon^rly eoditred* »or at the grew emmmm 
with whfdi it has now to contend. AiM^ther mson which has operated agaiw 
Nonconformity in the popular mind is, its utter want^ of ^ those appendngee 
whidi have an itnposmg effiwt upon the imagination and passions of men. CJon- 
trasted with the external grandeur of the dominant chiirchi and even with the ^ 
cayed splendour of the* barely tolerated diurch of Rome, what has Nonconformity 
to boast ? The religion of barns can rear no mitred front amid the dim relu 
gious light '* of abbeys and cathedrals.^ Its worsj^p Is^ as simple as that of the 
primitive Christians^ who assembled |a an upper ro«&|nr prayer and breaking of 
bread ; the garb it wears is that of the carpenter’s «ra^azareth ; it inherits 
only his poverty its associates are Panl the tent-ma^r and the fishermen of the 
lake of Gennesareth ; the badge of its ministers is not the crosier, but the cross i 
sits not like a queen to command and to receive the homage and the wealth of na- 
tions, hut with its few weary pilgrims it laliours up the steep ascent of sudedng; 
its path to heaven is not the broad road of worldly distinction where th^sands 
and applaud, but thelhiarrow way of loneliness and self-denial ; it neither 
soothes the senses, conciliateii the prejudice, nor tolerates the propensities of man* 
kind : therefore, all manner of evil is spoken of it falsely. 

A remote cause of the odiuntwhich stains the character of Nonconformity is the 
undeniable fact that it was a great fermenting element in a political convulsion 
which (diookthe foundations of society. The 8ubtl«|||p(d malignant enemies of Noii- 
ronformity, who, -on this question, are equally the enemies of the constitution and 
liberties of tboir country, have takdhlnfiiute pains to cast the onus of the civil war, 
which ended in the dethronement' and execution of the hi'st Charles, upon the 
Puritans^the Nonconformists of that day. This is one of the most atrocious fidse- 
hoods in history, and which no writer in the nineteenth century^ can reaffirm,* with- 
out incurring the guilt of deliberately hearing false witness against his iieighbours- 
The ultima ratio of kings, which is generally their hr^as well as their last reason for 
tyranny, is reatlff the last ever resorted to by an oppimed and enslaved people. The 
•word is seldom unsheathed by subjects pgaiust their government, until it beemnes 
their only defence. This, at least, was eminently the fact in the case before us. The 
nation, driven to desperation by the aggressions of an odious religious faction, who 
deluded the inonaich, and artfully made his power the instrument of their vengeance, 
against all who dared to exercise the right of private judgment, and to worship God 
according to the dictates of tlieir conscience, rose up, ea tnasse, to assert its rights, 
and to save from utter destniction its expiring libeities. It has been well observed 
of the ill-fated Charles, that ** he was neither by nature nor by nurture wise.” He 
was first weak aud then wicked. The false incense of a crafty and bigoted priest- 
hood,— offered to him for the sake of securing, not his prerogative, but their <iwii 
domination, — he mistook for loyalty. Flattered by their hypocrisy, he obeyed the 
impulse of gratitude, aud never failed to yield to their wushes, though at the expense 
of justice and humanity. But in making more than subjects, he made him- 
self less than a sovereign. He broke the %uhtitution because it would not bend, 
and banished the laws because they would not flatter. He sairiticed the crown to 
exalt the mitre; and oppressed his subjects to support th0 crown. Monarchy and 
the Church beemne at Ust hateful ; by making tbemselvwdreadful, and by grasping 
at too much, lost all. The nation, after ten years’ patience, under tbe continued 
assaults of rapine and tyranny, had a fortuitous but favourable opportunity put into 
their hands to relieve themselves. They soon found that they were strong, and 
therefore molved to be free. The monarch would not, during any period of the 
struggle, accept of constitutional obedience ; the people would not submit to be 
slaves. The sequel is sufficiently known. 

Notwithstanding the misrepresentations and calumnies which disgrace this part 
of our written history, tbe Commonwealth presents one of the brightest pages in 
our annals. The Lord Protector well became tbe greatness of his station. He 
maintained the dignity and glory of England abroad, and tbe people were compa- 
ratively happy at home. Under his administration, men of the first order filled the 
most important offices in church and state. Cromwell’s chaplains a^ould have adorned 
the golden age of letters ; as they were undoubtedly the brightest ornaments of r^ 
gtoa. Milton was his secretary wisdom sat in his councils, and valour gatherll 
tor him unfading laurels in the field. ** Canting Hj^pocrite ” as he has been termed, 
he atlBed the furv of persecution, and though reh^ous controversies wqre keenly 
tbe civil rights of the contending parties were held sacred* Bnt ef« the 


cmiH 1 m mA fopl u bi 

btfMfitfi weretibiAg^ttMt tiii4 beg^ttniiwjb fiotarlih, the erne o# a 

withering onm and swept it nil nwny. trhunphnnt despotism hitmfhl ivith it 
irreiigloAy preftmenenty and vice } the national character was Middenly-translormed ; 
the whole carrent of opiaion was changed ; and with one voice both the court and 
the nnticni announced tWr degeneracf hv calling evil good and good evil** 
tyrant who fell a victim to his own brea«m of the laws« and who forfeited the crown 
hy onnifiBeating the property and shedding the blood of his unoffending subjectii 
was denominated a bl^^martyr/’ The war of patriotism against oppression 
was termed rebellion ; MHIn heroes vrko died in the conffiet of freedom were 
stigmatized as traitors rlUpiopaoy was proclaimed, the religion, the only religion 
of Protestants ; persecution was confounded with zeal for the true church ; and 
intolerance was enforced as the first duty of the state. Then it was that Noncon- 
formity was denounced. All other parties ashamed of their share in working out 
the liberty of their ccmntry, and ready to bow their necks to a worse despotism than 
had bean overthrown, meanly transferred what wa^ow deemed an Ineaplicahle 
disgrace from themselves to the Puritans. The Purittns did not shrink from the 
Imputation. It was their glory that they had taken part with the nation in de- 
nouncing a tyi^t, who, as Dr. Sonthey says of the Second James, would havo 
brought baclAhe Romish superstition, and together witli the religion would have 
overthrown the liberties of England 

Daring the entire reign of Qilirlei the Second, those who had espoused the cause 
of the Parliament against his father, and all who adhered to their principles or 
inherited their spirit, were proscribed and disgfnced The |>oets and historians of 
the time united to cover them with unmerited c>hlo<]uy. Ridicule held them up to 
derinon, and malignity invented the most shameless and jialpabte falsehoods to 
make them objects of universal detestation The errors, miitaltes, and crimes of 
individuals were painted in the most hateful colours of exaggeration, aud then 
imputed to the whole body of tbe Purit«uis ; and since that period to the present* 
Igfioranoe, fanaticism, injustice, malice, ciueltv, and, hi fine, rehelhon, have been 
currently, and m all popular and courtly publications, i barged upon Nonc.onformity, 
Tbe misfortunes of a cause, whose short-lived triumph rendered its fill signally 
disastrous, have been oenverted into atrocious tiffences, and subtilei\ /eabmsiy, and 
perseveringly minglc^d up ffilth its principle, while a powerful and vutonoua re- 
action of other principles has inamfy dmtiibnted to perpetuate the caluninies aud 
keep alive the animosities of its foes The High Chuuh p in v have heen humor- 
ously deacrilied, — and it is scarcelv a caricature, — as having adopted this standing 
maxim— That all the Dissenters who erver lived, or shall live to the end of the 
world, must be the very individual men iliat murdered King Charles the First with 
their own hands.'' Tlie “ Quarterly," the* “ British Magazine,” atm mu/tts‘ 
are ever and anon tracing the descent of modern Nonconformity to tlie regicided. 
According to one clerical novelist, the author of the Vfflvet Cuslilon," they are 
ait regularly descended from those ard^fieiids who ^ rebelled upon jirinciple, and 
murdmd the mouaich for conscience sake” These are rather iiit«ro(»erate ©pi- 


* Bjr the by, how exqniifta M tbs oonvintency ri this Laurvate of Cbontjp^ aeng|^lnj|^ The 
oppoeltion to Charles the First, he telU hi« rt ad r# n friifllion , thoeo iSho maa© thetioble 
eland afalnit him arc termed ** a faitlon,** ami the ** nposite^ ** and *' bell-wethers’* of rehelhon 
are the ml d epithets employed to dcsig'fiate their leaders But the enforced abdkatton of Jamet, 
the eiDe of that Illustrious (uf(itire, wlih all tbe btaiicbes of his feraliy, and their tttler and 
ereriasttog exclusion from the throne of their ancestors, he deaenbee m ghirSons to tbe pore 
and irreproachable eburth by whuh it was eflected. Will tbe Laureate cotuioocend to extricate 
himrelf from this dilemma t If the Kcvoiutioa of I6UH was necessary, to was that wblUl de- 
throned C harles the First. If resistance in the one case was n duty, was it not imperiously »o 
In the other ) Why, then, should one be termed the '* (rrand HebeUlon.” and the other the 

** Olortoui Revolution May nut the guilt that forfeits a crowu deserve a greater loss f None 
hot a capttcU q/rt>nre can merit the first penalty , and, if this be committed, what but mercy caw 
fdideld the criminal from the laet aeverliy t The right of dr posing implies the right of fttUlctllig 
©bndign pwnlehaieiit, if it be deserved When the former It conceded, what becomes of ^ dotf* 
irlBe of passive obedience and noo-teslffUwce > and when this Is pCwetHmliy miowweed, ss H 
hy its most strenuous advocates in the Instance of the llevolatton. Where le the ghUt of 
4kst who saerlAoed a tyraot to save the nation f The same TMvinlty that hedged rownd the sOCWHl 
IWCMo of Charles encircled that of James j and what ate we to lUlnk of the plmig k»glchM*e who 
s^ly Hw pdhciple to one monarch, and pracilcaily deny It in thoic conduct to ajeoUdd* t Af# 
mt ei^ dC the Church of hnglaiui so far pnvUeged, tlu4 with inpuidtft ‘kef Jahf pw»ik«e 
dhetrfat amd pmcCse onoUier t 



wMt Inm bate 

aidyarhiw «!ni HFUdltlie pecfto of SnjMi •meftHmtieMa, In dN^nfr « 
«luM» ooB and raooenor tfao dminmt mmk ahyro fttm Ui ^rcmo, uni tiwrotwe 
efSscM, not s garsad MiboUion, but a glorioui r«f<JiriiOB. 

** AebflUon! Wiwd^ 

' Whose wroo^Ail bliibft fo ^ bn* iC«Itt«d 

The bollMt cttme thifet tongue or sword ^ 

Of mcnrtol foor lost or fofned.** ** ^ 

Nonooirformity i« do<»De<l to tjbkiH ^roach ; England *8 soui, in 

the day of h«r utmost peril, stood up against the tyMRUrf his army of cavaliem, 
and thus given the example which was follewed in a sHRquent reigu, where would 
have been our charter and birthright ? The curse of the Stuarts wov^ld have hj^n 
upon us fbr ages, and a greater the vengeance of Heaven has never yet induKhd 
upon a sinful people. 

Other omises comhino to render Nonconformity an object of general aversion to 
a world that takes its relig|sn upon trust, and allows not the spirit of smptiM 


piety to operate in forming its character. Our limits, however, will not suffer nt 
to enumerate them ; yet must we, in cfmclusiun, advert to that which has heei^ a 
never*failing source of ridinde and contempt. It cannot be denied that Nonoon* 
formity has bed! mxSasionally associated with fanaticism ; that its abettors have 
been distinguished by manners as singular as their^pinioiis ; that their phraseology 
on common topics of discourse has been that of the Holy Scriptures on the most 
sacred themes ; that Imth in thcinciisligioas services and their intercourse wttli each 
other, their language has l>een peailiarly susceptible of perversion ; that the soleinn 
has bordered on the profane, and the sublime on the ridiculous ; —the whole ha^ 
been inconsiderately stigmafized as cant and hypocrisy : the circumsianees, the 
education, and the habits of the men have seldom been taken into the account ; 
and this sweeping censure has been cruelly, and fiom age to age, passed upon them. 
To form a just estimate of their cTiaracter we must look ar their deeds* As a body 
they have never dishonourtnl their strict profession of Christianity: they havabeen 
men of many virtues ; and we know not where to look for the community which 

has given .. x * 

** Such heroes to earth sod such niartyri||||||berv^ 

The work whicli has draw'ix ^observlmis is a History of Dis- 

senters,” written by memlicrs of their own communion.xhoroughly acfinaiiited with 
their excellencies and faults, and they are, for the most part, iin partial. The public 
may now read and judge for themselves. We recomineud this ** Book of Noncon- 
formity to all who are admii*ers of Dr, Southey’s “* Book of the Church.** We 
cannot exactly say they are suitable companions for each other ; but, as antagonist 
powers, their being brought into collision will be of great service to the eattse of 
our common Christianity, nie Dissenters are, in some things, wrong ; the Church 
Is not always right We should he glad to see a comprehension large enough to 
cvnbracc in one communion the devout and the \ irtuous of every existing denomi- 


nation of Cbristians. 


[S&ficam. By an American in London. 12mo. 

Jo'lhrifian has buckl^ on his armour to some pur^Mi.se. What havoc has lie made 
with the Halls and the Trollopes, and the heavy ariillery brouirht up to support 
them by their hiithfnl allies, the Quarterly*’ and the British ! The Captain 
may go to bed he can have nothing more to do in this breathing world. But 
will he sleep 

** In that sleep whal dreamt may come !** 

Poor man 1 he is discomfited, and we cannot fhal it in <rar hearts to pity hint. 
The lady will proimbly attempt to Iirazen it out. She h of the sex, but not of the 
class, to betray even the infirmity of blushing Her education is complete : she 
its we fear, incorrigible j the state of her conscience wiU not allow her to fSel 
remorse. JnMng from her books, she can have no compunctious visi tings 
of nature. Air. Stuart’s book was sufiicient to throw disci^it upon all that 
she has written ; but the present work has left her without defisnee. She 
saw littie of America, sinmly anything as exhibited in these circles where a correct 
estimate could be formed of the maimers of its people ; Arid all that slie has seen 
■be has grossly, shataefiilly misrepresented. The stroiimf langtiM of ene of her 
advocates, that if, In a particular statement, she it not kmm eatl^ fhe fbe^ she 
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Critiaxi Notiees, 


Sh giiUty of an inio/emble caltemti^y applies, in all ita foi^ca, to atatettOlut, an4 
from to end her narrative We ahcuild not deal thus uneeremo* 

itiously v'ltli a My, were we ^ot rompfiled to safcritireTfiraliantry to truth, and did 
we not feel that when the chara<tcr of 1 whole nation is at atahe, all personal con- 
siderations are insi^iificaiit. very lively and manly pnhlicaUoD) from a writer 
of undoubted veracity, of com^tent kneM^edge, and whose every page and ^ory 
line i$ a refutation of tlie recent fiidsehcMs put forth against his country, will do 
more^tb disabuse tlie public mind |j^iirope on tlie Interesting topics brought undj»r 
diKnis>ion ilian riny other>w|i|^ that haaj|»itliertt|i‘ap|)eared. It is written in perfect 
good temper ; the autUorlln liis strength ; and it is often the prowess of a giant 
that goes lorth to battle sSST of the sietory. We are rather curioii* to see what 
the Quarterly *’ u ill do n ith hmi. W ill its magiianinious editor make the amende 
hem»raiie y If he cats his words, it wull be as the redoubtable Pistol ate the ttek-— 
with svry faces and liatefulcst disrelish,*' his mouth with soot and cinders filled $'* 
hut, perhaps, like FalstafF, he nill not do it on compulsion. 'Will he giit up his 
7:'rollo{M» ? lie must either do this, <ir part with liis last shred of cliaracter. Kven 
in these degeueiaie days, repuiatioii is of some importance to the accredited ndvo- 
^Cate of High Church *orth<>dox\. JUit how can he expunge from his pages the 
loathsome extracts which desciihe the Hevisals” and “ the Camp IVIeettugs By 
transferring them to his woik lias he not made them lus oun ? A^now that they 
are proclaimed to all the norld, not nieiely as caricatures, hut as gross and scan- 
daimis libels, w ill it be a satisfactory apology that )te received them as veratious^ 
witliout investigating their truth, <tr even their probability ? M'e leave the llritiKh’' 
to its consistency ; and congratulate ourseHes that we have not lieen the dufies of 
calumniators, but that we liave ever denounced them as the enemies of their 
country ami of all mankind. J\lr. <’olton’s hiuik is too /m/uoTii not to l»e read, too 
leasonahle not to he Indieved ; and so triumphant in its conclusions, that AmerM 
may even thank her tmducers for having lulled fortli in her Mialf so iwweriul a 
defitnder. Kven ( aptain Hrtll must acknot\ ledge that there is at least one Ameri<^ 
cam that understands the Knghsh langtt»gc; and Mrs. Trollope uill scarcely have 
the effrontery to denv that he has tieated her uith the nrhanity of a gentleman. 
She has received at his hands far greater forbe.irance than .‘^he deserves ; and this^ 
we arc fwisuaded, will ke tl||LunLVer|«d convictio^both on this and uu the pthUr 
side of the Atlantic. JWj ^ 


Memoirs of the Duchc‘'«« d'Ahrantes (Maclame Junot). Vol. v. 


Positively tliese gossiping volumes have in them such apow'erof fascination, that 
the moment we commence the|uiusal of any one of them, we cannot luv it down 
till it is finished. 'Jhe 1 Mu boss js a cluimiing writer ; the w'oman — tfie Knmeh 
womfUt—appears in even pace; h](C does not write, she ^pc'jks, and wc hear her 
voic4J| s!ie does not descii!»e h(i’<ell or others, hut slie ron.es into the room leading 
them by the hand, and thes stand before ns in till the f»*es]iije'^s of life and natures 
the scenes startle ns as a retihty. W e shall be soiry v nen the drama closes upon us ; 
Irut all things have an end. 


Turkey and if<; Rosomxos; its Mnnicipal Organization an'd 

Stale and rio^'peds of P’nirlisli C’t mmeno in the Kast ; the New Aobi- 
ni^tratioa of Grcice, its Ro\ emus and National Possessions. Svo. 

The Turkish empire, that so Jong tottered on its base, is now prostrate. At the 
pre.kem crisis, it js a ml^ct of mten«*e and awful interest to the civilized woWd. 

e tniwt (rifat Biitain nor he urmoverl at the sjiw'iacle, and that her itovorn- 
ment will f^l that the moment is arrived when, in relation to Tui’ki'y and to 
Europe, the\ iiave a great duty to perform. Mr. X rqubart ifiiia descrilKM the posi- 
tion of TnJkc^,u^ nnpheathig the interests of fotir out of five of the great states 
of EurojK":— 

Oae/* be oh*.ervtR, “ has fvjr Its <bl<*f end to create onarchy In Turkeys one, that order and 
traixpilliltv should tie rnuuitaMu d, hut under the most defijmtfr form of goveriiinent s the third 
endtavourtt in vain t(» roni ditUe ti geiterai syutem of aiipport with a partlouler eebetne of diamear 
and the lonrth, nhidt alone lia« n direct and vbllanthioplc Interest In pfeserriog Its 
integrity, and In re/oimlne lu unfortunate]), by the very altsence of a spedfic and Inlet- 

eaied It cither unprepared oj Inlerferei when too late.'* 

This being, es we are persuaded, the true state of the cm) wo enter folly into the 
author's views in the next paragraph. 



Criiiwl ' S6l 

« It i« iU« deep conviction tbnt the future oondltloo of Turkey hengi ut tbte ftioaieitt on 
foreign polioy, and that to thU country wlU belong, a« the event will decide, the honour or the 
reproach,— nay, more— the profit or the Idee, --of her preeeryatlOB or her destractloiir«*iltiil in* 
ducre the writer of the following page*, at so critl^l a moment, to pnblith bia opinlotti on the 
elementa of re-organisation which Turkey poaaeami,*^ 

We recommend the work as containing fuU Information on every topic connected 
with the present state and probable destiny of ' the Ottpnian j^wer. llte opinions 
of the writer are aometi^i bold ; but a little reflection convinces us that they are 
just. The work fully answers to its title, and is the best condensed account of 
Turkish affairs that we have yet scOtu 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, anifvilla Architecture# 

Part XII. and Last. 

. ^ 

Tiie ftisse and beauty of this part, and the immense number of cuts which it eon- 
fains, would make it extremely valuable, even if the letter-press were a mere do- 
seription of the cuts : ihiF, liowever, is by no means the case. In this part, which 
ronciudes the work, Mr. Loudon bus given what he considers the theory of ArdbS* 
tecture, under the title <»f the Principles of Architectural Cnticism.” We have 
rt*ad the pages devoted to this suliject with great attention, and have been exceed* 
ingly pleased with the good sense and sound inlormation which they contain. We 
advise every one to study them who may wish to know in what the merits of an 
edidee consists, or who wishes to make one what it ought to be. Mr. Loudon lays 
down three fundamental priricijiles First, that every building should possess the 
<'oriveiu'eiu!es necessary for the uses for u’hich it may be designed,— secondly, that 
its outward nj'pearance should express its use ; for example, a house should be dls- 
tiiiguished at lirst sight from a stable, &c., — and thirdly, that it should posq^ a 
cortuiii degree of architoctui al style ; that is, that its outward tippearanee should 
be arranged according to regular laws, and that all its parts should be in harmony 
with each oilier. These principles are clearly laid dowm and fully developed. Mx» 
l^mdon is an enemy to all mystery ; what he treats on he explains aufvmd^ and in 
language that may l>e understood by the' general reader. It has hitherto been gn« 
nerally asserted by m«^t architectural writers, that architecture is an art of imita* 
lion,*ff-/)a/e/y nfitftiitvr- one writer calls it,— and that tintype of Grecian style was 
a xvooden that of the Gothic an arbour^ that of ISe Kg)ptian and Hindoo a 
cave, and that of the Chinese a tent. This Mr. Loudon denies. He contends that 
architecture h an art of utility, springing from the wants of men, and varying in 
different countries, from local circumstances, or the different habits and inclinationa 
of mankind. 

The illustiated portion of tliis part is excellent. We were particularly pleased 
with the foUnUiins, sonic of the designs for whicli were so elegant, and had such a 
cool, refresliijig air, tliat we almost longed to repose beside them, and l|pten to the 
gciiile dripping of tlie water. The interiors of looms in villas are also very beau- 
tiful : liuise in the Kiizu'oethaii and Gothic styles struck us as particularly gocMl, 
and some of the fuiiiitiire U) correspond. Most of these are designed by a young 
architect of the name of Lamb, whose taste and skill in drawing are so conspicuous, 
that were struck with a beautiful design hut, on turning to the 

luuiii*. we founo it was drawn by Mr. Lamb. Altogether, we have seldom seen a 
work which we think more deserving of public patronage ; and have no doubt 
that the time will soon come, when not only every architect and artist, but every 
country genileman, will think his library incomplete, unless Loudon's Eacyelo* 
peodiH of AiThi lecture*' is upon its shelves. 

History of the Christinn Churrh. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A>,86e« 
Vol. 1. Lardner s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

We notice this elegant volume merely for the purpose of announcing that the 
historical neries of the “ Cabinet Library*’ has commenced as auspiciously, and it 
executed thus far with as much ahiliiy, as those which have already to deservedly 
obtained the patronage of the public. The jieculiarities of Mr. Stebbing's ** HifitOfy 
of the Churcli,*’ as distinguished from those of his predecessors and contemporariesi 
at well as the charactei* of the work as a literary performance, we hold ourselves 
engaged to present to our readers as soon as we receive the complete aerie*. 
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not Fables. By Charles Williams. 12mo. 

We do nut quite comprehend Mr. WilHftme’ii lop4e ; he iwyruee, thet if IMfett lie 
ffnod, Fachf must he letter We de not perceive the 9&fmivr, An fumnm of in- 
struction^ Mica and fact.-s camnit he compared ; tliat is beit which best answers its 
dettigil t u fahie may teach (setter than a fact. This lie well knew who generally 
spake in parables, and histructed men in the seienee which makes wise to fMileaCKm, 
throu|^ the medium of stories which he invented for the purpose. We are pleased, 
however, with Mr. Williams’s Facts." It is just the IwKik for ehUdren, and its 
svhole tendency is tu imbue them with the spirit of humanity towards tlie whole 
animated creation. Thill|^ost eOVct^l way to prevent cruelty to anitiials is to 
render the rising g«*iiemtion familiar w'ith hiiclt heautitui narratives as tliose which 
we have great pleasure in rectimnieiiding t»> every domestic circle in the empire. 

'The Infirmities of Genius illustrated, b\ referring the Anmnalies in the 

Literary Character to tlu‘ Hahits aiul ( 'onstitutional Pecnliaritics of Men 
of Genius. Tty R. R. Madden, Esq., Author of" Tnivci.s in Turkey," &c. 
2 voK. 12aio. 

Tiie title of these volumes is too general and indefinite. The Infirmities of 
Genius!*’ — w*hat does this mean? "Anomalies in the Literary Characirr** is 
nearly a.s objicure. "Halms and (Constitutional Pmiliarities ! " — do not these 
comprehend the very infirmitit^s of wliich they are represented as the origin 5* 
Pret‘is!on, indmi, in terms does not seem to be one of Mr. Madden’s distiti* 
guishintr qualities as a writer. A great portion of the present work does not 
apply to men of genius at all. but to tliose who ptii-Kue literature as a profession, or 
who devote iheniselvt*^ to intellertnal as distinguished from inannal occupation. Ilia 
first volume is destdtory • and .several of the topics, which are dwelt upon at consi- 
derable length. have a very remote connexion with the general design of the author, 
which, indeed, he has well descriliiHl in the conclusion, at the end of the second 
volume. Mental and moral irregularities fiequcutly lead to physical derangement, 
and lay the foundation />f diseases which strengthen and increa'w* the causes which 
have produced them ; while tlie halnts <if sedentary and studious men, a too close 
application to ii favourite and aloiorfong pursuit, will lead to those eiTentricities ami 
deviation.*; from projiricty which hav*^ often shadf^i the glories of some (Wf the 
mm t gifted of our .spta'ies. Mr. Madden is <»iie of the miHiicaJ profession; and in 
this character, '•> developed in the wc»rk Udoiv us, he apfa^ars to tlie greatest possible 
advantage. He has applied hts.Mience to thesnbjcii under consideration with great 
ahility ; and hi*s snggcstiiMH and catitiotis, if pr*>i>erly regarded by the literary pro- 
fession, for whose benefit tin y are < luefly inleiided, will be prodtictive of iriealculable 
benefit. The brief sketches nbich the work emtains of the physical riifirmitigs of 
}*ope, Johnson, liurn,*;, (\jwper, Hynm. and N*ott. are aclmuabie : these alone entitle 
It to no mgaii place among the literary prmiiiciions of the day. The work is one of 
high value and deep interest, and will amply deservt* the most extensive patronage 
it con receive. ^ 

The Parson’a Dauchtcr. 3 vols* 

** .M,us, TVnon, ooiitez nous cela !*' was rlie exclamation of Napulpitm to that cele- 
braterl roc^wtci^r, who gave his own ]>cniiiur chniin - that touch turtllng into gold — 
to whatever he narrated. 'J’he coinpoineiit whith the cmiqueroi paid to Dcium's 
stvle of story*teJlirig in conversaumi we must pay to Mr. Hook’s style *yf Mory- 
icUing in fiction. Of all the MtiiaU ol the day, contez n<m& cela" is tlie ejacti- 
lation natuially addrt^ssed to him ; for who tells ibim with so much animalitm and 
epigron^ ^ IK- paints portraits ji‘ words^ hh Lasvrence puinieil them in coloui'S; full 
ot griACi* and fa**iiHm als4», svith that indescribable air which marks the present time, 
and in sonu- 1u^ran^e?l wrought up io di,‘<‘p and touching lieauty. To tins the author 
adds avcnio* < .o n ature which liad l>een otii of kc«-piiig with the painterix high 
an, but jiermitN'd to the variety ot tlie wntor. Wiio that i'eHieTnl*ef« the keen 
satire, blended wuh the mmi mute touches, of " Hnrton Danvers, * or the pathos 
of the severer deiineatum of life in C4m.Hin Wiliiam," hut will readily ndmii, as 
a debt of giatitude, the praise we have gis en ? ILnik’s characteristics are, a lively 
perception of ail t)u* j ecnliantics and ntiicnies iliat float on, or rather that form 
the surface of, sooicty, together with the secret impulses, the quick vanitios, the 
small tnotives, that are ** the Itidden springs of thuh smiehiiie.** In his plots he 
delights^ perhapfi too much iu iiu]>robabiiities ; but his characters are always true 
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to nature, and no one brinj^ out their |>ecoliarities with fleeter effect in dialogne. 
The Parson’s Oauj^hter’* lacks none of his wonted spirit. The first Wume is 
admirable ; the last is somewhat conscious that tlierc ** must be three of us.** As 
one of om* best writers of the shorter tales, we almost roilin'^ that Mr. Hodkc did 
not add c»iie other tale, and have shortened its predecessor. Still we ace well 
content to ‘‘ take the eroods the ^ods provide ns,** and be duly jBfmtefnl for a very 
witty, lively, and iritdivstirtf? fiction. The two feminine portraits are ext]uisitely 
drawn, and we stronf>1y contrast the one with the other ; Lady Frances deserves 
to be preserved in a museum, as a perfect specimen (»f a /Hie “ woman of the 
world/’ The worst /ault <kf the hero is tfitit he is tofi^rue to nature, •*>- there are 
plenty of Captain SKeringhams. 

We now part from the “ Parson’s Daughter,” only hoping she will b^tr her 
future honours meekly, and not have her head turned by tlie ctkmplimeats wlpch 
we predict will fall to her share. 

Muf*grave*s Translation of the Psalms. 

^ A most elegant version, and one to which we ought long since to have dotie ju**- 
tice. It may be that Mr. Mu^grave has adhered too chwtely to what is termed the 
classic, hut is in reality the old French school of versification; hut despite that 
fault, we must esteem this volume as supplying a great desideratum in sacred lite- 
rature, and incoinpurably the most scholastic and givicefnl paraphrase of the Psalms 
that we yet possess. 


LIST OF NEW PTIUJCATIONS. 


Walt^burg, n Tah* of the hixUvutU (Jlej.tiiry, 
3 vols , Hvo , W Ih. Grf. 

Cnmbrid.jc' I'lns^'Kal Tiipos r.xandDiUion 
Papers, iMil 2 I'Jnu.., 2/ 
rambiui,fi ‘ <jh (0 and batm Pri^e Poems, 
1^)1*, po^.t S\n 5 a (V/ » 

A Trr »in \‘.trononu by S r .bd n Hefi- 
thol, btiru th<* J.(i' \olunu* of l>r Laidner'i* 
CHbinet f \ ( i )pf* tbii, tip svd iW 

TbeAI>bt'sw, rt bj the Antbor of 

the'* bomtMu 'll MUKjsof the Atoetii aiis/* 1 
vuU posiSvo,]/ iis «;,f 

'Ihe 1 diimy t. Itonuiui, Vol I , The 
Slave Kins, IJotik h<«« 

The Piuwn'i Oanarliter, b^ Ibo Aull«»r of 
“ Savioj^s and Poutt’s,” .1 1 o , svo If U^s.Orf 
BrJdRrnaUT 'I )tHf Hi*\ 'J'ham m Chal- 
mers on fhe tibiptnlion ol TxItTnal Naturr to 
the iMonl wnd hjtellectuii Constittitioii of 
Man, 2 voK,, H\o , lUv. ^ 

lleereu’s lli'.ioiK a Ueaeurt^^ rnnctrntiig 
the AsiaLkc Natiuna, 11 voLs., , '21 5.. 

Atulrev^ the bavoyard, liom C Pan' do 
KoiK, 2voU. M. 21 V. 

I he liibrin He** of Ueni'i'',bYK P M.id(Jen, 

, 2 vol« , s\v> , 

Phllosojdiy III Spott, iu*vr edition,] vol, 

Delaware, or the Itulned Kainbv, a vols., 
post Hvo-, 1 /. 1 1 «. Grf 

The Original l-egeml of l>cr Fnesihntz, 
transJah^ fi/>m tlie German, ISmu , m. Grf 
Maidonab’a Narrulive uf a Vojage to Palu- 
gonhi, ( cp V Hi 

ItUHon^H 11 tbm II u>d, 2 vols irowii 
setond cditb'ii iM* 

Bridgewater Tieaii«sw Sir Charles Bell on 
the Hand, o, 10». M 
EitsonN hetteis, with Life, by sSIr BarrU 
IBcoiaa, 2 voi*,, f'v4> , IHs. 

Loudon’s Encyt lopiedla of Cottage and Farm 
ArcbUcclure, 8vo,, dl. bdii. 


Wigen'K lIiHturicul Memuirs of th^ Uouae 
ul UuHSvl'i, 2 voIh , '^vo., 21. 21.. 

TuiKfj and itH U» sourti H, by I), Urquhart, 
Km| , Sik. bi. 

Afaxltiisuud Hints lor an Angler, 12tiio., 7s, 
Gf/ bda 

'Ihe On*un»»nlo?">s, by Tobn fJslt, ilIrnTtraied 
h> Jrbn JlTtin, Ito . Put I , Gr senedj 
Ind'o 

Liff( f \Vi linm llosroe, by Henry Tlo^roe, 

2 V ds., Mvo , Ai},. 

Men nr. of Mia Iiu 1. bald, by James Boaden, 
F^q.. 2 M»'s '^vo.J'S 

( bur del suf' of (.oethe, by Mia. Austin, 

3 \v\s., *i\(i , iOjf 

sk. tthts tit Can nla and the rnited State*, 
l»y "W Id Kl.en/le, '^ro, lOi 
Mennnf'* u' th** (onrt and haracter of 
<‘harj*»M I , In fun y ■ItKin, ? v d® , Hvo , 2Hj. 

A NVu Krimonol the Iiitnehietitmto Botany 
and Grammar of Botany of Sir J E Smith, by 
Dr HuolteT, I vol , Hvo , IBv. 

( oitsi., bit's MisteMans, V,>ls, LXVJTL and 
f.XXlX ; ''hipmei ' s and Ditahleu, at Sea, 

2 *0 H l*‘»UO ■’». 

Di (»n oi\’. Memoir « f II ilicrt Hall, with 
Vostti's Ohsirvations., lJni>., (1? 

TheTropual AgricnUurist, by G U, Porter. 
1 vo! , svo , 2U 

Gaskeira M.innfHt tin inji Population otFnip. 
land, uitU an Kxamuiathm of lufawt InOxTUr, 
Sv 9$. 

Iloninnrea of the Ghivaine Agea, 2 v«l»., 

pod H\o , 2i«f 

1 he lU-peiileis, by the Counlena uf Bloaslag- 
ton, ,1 vols , Hvo , U llr.fid 
The Shilley Piiperaj Memoir of P. B. Shel- 
ley, by Captain Mtdwio, with OrigiBnl Poems, 
Kc,, ICnio., 3«. (id. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
to Sir Horace Mann, edited hy Lord Dover, 3 
vols, 8va, U. 12#. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


' A Ta!e, understood to bo from the pen of 
Idlw KoAglit, author of ** Pinarbiis,** is just 
ready for {ftthiication, entitied ** Sir Guy de 
Lueignan.** 

•• The National Gallery of Pulnlldg and 
Sculpture^'* hi monthly numbera, and In the 
beat style of outline engraiing on steel 

Editions, in French and English > ut ** I'lic 
l«ADguagc of Flowers,” coloured plates. 

A second and improred edition is preparing 
of the ” Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Na-> 
vlgation,”by J. H. McCulloch, Kaq. 

Dedloated, bv permission, to the King, (and 
by subarrlptiDii, ) a *' History ot Mumuiies.” 
The whole will be illustrated by numerous 
plAtea, &t. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.U.b., Ac 

A ” Treatise on Roads ; ” in whn h the right 
principles Ac. are explained by the plans of 
Mr. Telford on the Holyhead road. By Sir 
Henry Parnell. 

** The Judgment of the Flood,” a Poem, by 
Johft Ai Heraiid, author of the Descent into 
Hell?' 

•♦Old Bailer Experience,” Ac , by the author 
of Papers Iti ** Frasei's Magazine,'* under the 
title of the ” Schoolmaster's Experience in 
Newgate." 

Mr. Brockedon's” Journal of hibExcurbious 
in the Alps*' is about to be published. 

A new work U anuouuceU by Lady Morgan, 


to be entitled Drawatiti Scenes from Heal 
tlfe.** 

A volume of Poems, by Lady Emmeline 
Stewart Wortley. 

“ The Colonies j *♦ treating of their value 
generally, Ac. ; by Colonel C* S. Napier, C.B., 
with llthograpliir plotcs. 

” On Man , his Motives, their Rise, Opera- 
tion, OpposUloo, and Results, " by William 
Bagshaw, Clerk, M.A. 

"Travels In the United States of America 
and Canada j a few Notices of the Geology and 
Mineralogy of those Countries,” by J. Finch, 
Esq., C.M. Nat. Hist. Soc. Montreal, Ac« 

The third and coiicliidiiig number of Do- 
naldson's ” Collection oi Doorways from An* 
iient Buildings hi Greece and Italy.** 

The Lectures lately delivered by Dr. Ward- 
law, of G!a.sgow, at the Congregational Li- 
brary. ^ 

The Life of Samuel Drew, A.M anthor 
of "Treatises on the Immateriality and Im- 
mortality of the Soul,*' Ac, J with aelectinns 
from his Correspondence and unpublished 
Pajtcrs. 

Mr. Andrew Plcken, anthor of the “ Do- 
mliiir's Legacy,** Is preparing for publication 
” Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and 
Legendary Illustrations of Family History ;** 
with Notes, historical and biographical. 


THE DRAMA. 

KiNt/s iiriA'inF.. 

Pasta and Taoiioni atill renmin the i^rarid attractions of Opera— -the Queen 
of I/ove and the Fairy of the Dante di\ icle the emjnre of adniiratitm. The two 
gieat iiov'elties of the inojitli ha\e been the Opera of .\or*na, and the ballet of Inez 
tie Castro, «Iii tlie former Pa.stu outdid all lier fom'rr doiii|^a. People call this 
wonderful woman tlie Italian Sitidoinv — slie is hc’.M'lf. It i.s not fair, and it is 
scarcely coinplimentary. tluni^di we tnirselves lin,e dom; H, to compare tiiesc two 
wonderful women. Pavta is every tiling that Siddn|j||’svas in lofty and hoaring: 
conception, in dignity of demeanour, and copiprehensive and minute kliowlt'dge of 
effect ; but as Siddons never sang and as i*asta never played Lady Maclwth, w« will 
make no more attf>inpts at draw’int; a parallel. I.,et the critics ace this wonderful 
Italian with a dippoMtioii to study her, and a wish to ai»preciate, and nothinfif they 
can write can possibly approach what they must feel : we consider her quite past 
our praise, as she is beyond our cajiacity of criticism M'e might write a volume 
on her acting, w’e could never succeed in a I’rihqur. Tlie Ballet has gone off well, 
but heavily, grand, imjiosing, dull, and lone- Madame Pellerini enacts her part of 
Jftez extremely w'ell, and Taglioni. hy one step, at once relieves us from the oppres- 
sive horrors of its prolixity. That it has .sucreHed is owing to these two ladies, and 
not to its own mci its. The real story has been abused, and maltreated, and nothing 
ill compensation has been given. It is grand, but it is not good — splendidly 
tedious^ and nothing instructive. 

DRVRY I.ANE. 

Old Drury has close<l, and Cooper, in taking his farewell in name of the lessee* 
announced that the management for the fiiiuro svould be vested in liimself. His 
sjieecK of adieu was not stfweli received as such oratory is generally, and svhen allu- 
sion Was made to the number of (oieiffn ariitift that had bctn^rocui^ at such 
eoKpaaie* ditapprobatiou was most strongly made numifest, Ihe circumstance 
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The Drama. 

^ ' 

of Cooper Y)ein^ the future manager was hailed In It^ announcement irflltv vmy oelt- 
Hiderable applause, and ve have no donht hia diligent habits, and hU great experi- 
ence, entitle him well to the office : the deporimenl of a gentleman, and the eepe- 
rience of a man of the world, are twoeisentlai qtaaHties In the choice of a m|nager ; 
and, in addition to these, the knowledge of stage husineai he is well known to have 
, by heart. 

Though Mr. Bunn is put forward nominally asHhe lessee of the two theatres. It 
is stated that Captain jpolhiil is stUl^the man-— certain it is that he is one of Afr« 
Bunn’s securities. 

COVSNT aSKDBN. 

This theatre, it appears, is to be open during the whole year, and the performances 
will be cmihiied tovopera and spectacle, while the other lumse is to have a corps dra- 
nutUque for our national plays. An arrangement of such a nature is no doubt desfr^ 
able, and will, we expect, meet with success. The dedine of the “ legitimate” it 
is foolish to attribute to high salaries, to large theatres, or to deficiency in dramatic 
talent. Supfdy always equals demand — it is in literature as it is in a market of any 
other producible goods. We cannot pause to discuss this proposition here, as our 
space will not allow ns ; but every frequenter of the theatre knows tliat, when Young 
played lago, and Kean Othello, the theatre filled. There is now no' Kean, and 
Yonng has left the stage, ainl he has no successor. More than this we remark ; the 
stage will have no genius until soidlie fortntiate London manager finds out the talent 
hidden in a country barn, and briugH up the fortunate individual to London to 
on a hit.” Gold rtiles the camp, the court, ”-.the theatre. Cqptain 
Polhiil and such gentlemen are the Hothschild of the dramatic stock-market, irnd 
they elevate or depress taste as their prototype raises or sinks the funds. Tor in- 
stance. Malibran, de Meric, and Vestris, performing their parts in the Marriage 

of Figaro,” must, of necessity, have commanded, as they did, an overflowing atidi- 
enre. Jjet us have for the performance of the plays of our old dramatists, actors 
who equal in their coiu’eption of pm*try and personiScation of character these 
ladies in the characters they assumed in the “ Marriage of Figaro,** and we shall 
hear no more of a declining stage; hut os long as acting irisnlferably dull, ilhadvised 
casts of character, and imnsensicul writing is tolerated, we shall have deserted houses 
and a degenerate stage. But to return to C'ovent Garden in particular.— Malibran 
has been ill and she is better, and again in the ” Somiiamhule'*ihe enchants every 
one. Mailame Sclirteder Devrient has betm performing in the opera of Fidelio,” 
and her singing wm wonderlul, and the audience seemed to tliink so* The novel 
character toMadume Vestris, of Massanieilo, ha.s been attempted, and' with success, 
by this versalile and OTTprining lady. Many other novelties are in progress, and the 
xnaiiagement is in high glee at what they «)usider their flattering prospect. The 
performance of Mozart’s ofiera of the ‘‘Magic Flute” has been honoured by the 
presence of the Queen and the Duke of Gloucester. 

OLlMriC. 

The Covent Garden Qii|^any ” still holds out the siege, and the Wife ” has 
been continued, though the fiireer is for the present stopped. The ” Bridal Promise,** 
taken from Herold’s opera of Zampu,’" has been fierformed, hut with no particular 
success. The receipts are still good, but do not pay the ftill salaries. 

The Surrey has produced ** Jonathan Bradford,” and comipanded good houses# 
Matthews has continued hi.s success at the Adelpht^ which theatre re-opens this 
month for dramatic performance. Madame Vestris is engaged at the Hay/mu tkeU 
Warde, Miss Jarman, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeloy are engaged at the / ic/oria 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

UOYAl. INSTITUTION. 

After a few introductory remarks on tlie rapid progress of electrical science within 
these few years, Dr. Kitdiie proceeded to the developement of the subject of electro- 
magnetism and magnetb-electricity. In examining the principles of the common 
galvanometer, he showed that its indioatioiis could not be relied on ; and conse- 
quently many points which had been considered as well established were entirely 
groundless. lie showed that his fomon galvanometer (vide ^ FhilosopiuoU Trana* 
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acttdna”) wu the only iiiAtruineut which gave accurate results, that the laws d 
the ooumicting powers of motala^ investigated by Sir H. DavV, M. Becquerel, and 
others, were without foundation. In the second part of the lecture he examined 
some curious properties of electro-magnets, which he had lately discovered, and et-* 
hibitedSSihe continued rotation of a teanporary magnet roOud its centre by the 
action of permaneut magnets. The mode of effecting this consists in suddenly 
the pules of the U'mp^ary magnet, and tlius, at the proper momcplif 
concerting attraction into repulsion. In the third division of the lecture a hiode of 
obtaining an almost continuous cniTent of electricity from common magnets was 
explained, and the apparatus exhibited Dr. Hitclue remarked, tliat the plan now 
exhibited had been devised, and the apparatus partly constructed, eight or nine 
months since ; but that the laborimis duties of bis situation prevented him from com- 
pleting it till lately. The instrument consists of a series of soft ire# cylinders, having 
ribands of copper <!iuTOutiding them, as in his moiic of detonating oxjgen and hy- 
drogen. These cylinders are made to revolve rapidly opjMisite the pmes, So that, 
befortf one rurreiiT ceases to exist, the other is Itegininng to he formed; By a pecu- 
liar arrangement of the apparatus, Dr. Ritchie has succeeded in obtaining a series 
of spaiks from the common magnet, forming a complete circle, which appears in 
the dark like a circle studded with the hnest diamonds, producing a very pleasing 
effect. 

SOCIETY OK 

^ The annual presentation of rew’ards b\ this Somty has taken place. Hiere war© 
hi all, 68 rewards, in auncukure, mechanics, and chemistry.— 'The silver Ceres 
medal jras awarded to Mrs. Gilbint, of Kastboiirne, lor bringing Si>a-side .shingle 
into cultivation : and the large silver me^l to Captain r^^ird John Hay, R N., for 
a telescope-holder, tor the use ol a persimfc'ith only one hand. The gold Isis medal 
was aw artled to Mr. Wilson Neil, of Hattlebndjre. for hi.s communication on the 
plviparation ot varuislu'S. In the Fine Arts, toi the best copies, a silver jialet to 
was awarded to Miss Frances RobertHon, oi Wi»rton-h<m.se, Isleworih, liir a pencil 
drawing of figures; and to 1^1 iv» Uosina \ endrammi. oi ( inswick Mall, the large 
silver medal. For originals the large silv€»r medal wms awarded to Mis« hdixa 
Manning, of Newmaii-street, for a mode) of a bust from life. Iti architet'tnra) 
studies the silver^is medal was awarded to Mr. R. W nillings. Scvt^nil of tbd 
candidate.s were (ff very tender vears, particular! v Miss K. f) Sianesby, of Vivian- 
terrace, ( ’heUea, who rtveived the sih'er Isis medal lor a copy, in Indian ink, «)f 
figures; and her brother, Master I T. Staiiesby, who received n silvei jmiette lor a 
copy «f a head. Miss < aroliiie Derby, of Osnabnrg-Mpmre, the large ailver 

medal for an original composition, in water colours, of fignili^ 

I.ONOON MlClIANltS* INSinriJON. 

The general quartoilv ioe< ting ol this institution has Ueii held at the Theatre, 
Southnmpt<»n-HnildiiU’s. C Imm erv lane, J. Iltrannngs, Fsq. in the ihaii. The 
minutes of the last (piartirly meeting were read and .gjiglirmed. The report of the 
Committee of Management was ilieii hrought fo^pwl. It is stated that the 
balance in hand at the coinmeneement of the qnarter was IRl/ lU#, Id. ; the letelpts 
442/. 10 j» lOr/. j, expens^i^ 411/. Hd ; leaving a halance of 70/. 7»- The 
n timber of numbers at the coinnicnccment ol the quarter w*ax 1,112, the present 
number is 1,168. 


VARIETjpKS. 

^ Irnporffwf lh»ftvinira *fi — Prlfessor Kiel, of Jena, hae made some 

important discoveries and im]ii(»vement** in che quality and use of the magnet. At 
a late meeting of the Royal Stw iety, the Prifessor was intnidueed for the purpose of 
presenting to the notice of the Fell ow.s sof 


he of his inipioved magnets, of a very 
superior power, as well as explaining theirleffieacy in the cure of nervous diseases, 
and to whidi tiiey have been veryextensif 
on llie Cimiineni. Ir is evident, from that 
sOSaed hy Dr Kiel’s magnet, that he adoptl j 


*ely and successfully applied by Dr. Kiel 
tery far superior degree of power poi- 
souie mode of accumuJatingan intensity 


oi ma^etir forte, sujierior to any method wow u or adopted by English phiJosopherti, 
A lyre-shaped magnet, of which he 11 possessed^ weighing but 6lbe«i capable 
of aoitaining a weight vtir>iug from 100 fo lOOibi.^ aocordinff to the state ol the 
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atiiumpbi^ri 9 magDetiim* m veil um eUsotrid ty, greetly modified hy etmoiftal4*' 

cal ittfiuenoe. Hiit must be eckuovledged m powseM e ^neaier iatensity of ^cmmuk- 
iation of magnetic force than in axiy magnev pf equal aiee bitberto known ; 
tbe Profeaaor aosuree ua that the power coimned ia permanent, even without the 
conttnuoue otmtact of the bw. This magn« i& alik) |iOft8e«wed of very dngi^ pxo^ 
pertiei of inducing chemical action, in redJbning vegetable tduea, accelera^ng 
taUiaation, &c. But the most surpfrising fooint ^niiected w^tb these magnets ia 
their singular efficacy, diBqnvered by the PfoesRox^n the cure of diseases connOicted 
with the nervous system, as in. neuralgiJ ciqdiaiagia, Ulc., and in alleviating the 
worst symptoms m tic douloureux, epilewy, jiaralysis, r)»eiimatism, gout, spasm, 
dec. In tnese complaints the most iinnvdiate reiief is obtained; and (saysMn 
Hfioth, the lecturer on chemistry) “ fromwarious instanws of its efficac}^ in trials 
which 1 saw madais^t a public infirmary,! I feel convinced that this discovery of ji 
new biiinch of the healing art must sh rtly rank as a new era in the history tlf 
mediciire. A most singular proof of tlie iisceptibility of nervous sympathy to mag- 
netic in flueiuv, was shown hi/ the dmttiuU nof trmperniure induced through theibot/rte 
of o u^rve by tlie application of the mi gnet, amounting U) a painful sensation of 
cold, and sinking the thermometer to fi ^e or seven degrees, n fact wliich must be 
sufficient to couviiir4i the most sceptical e ■ prejudiced obsen'er.’* 

TMvidendi . — On tbe 10th of October, i RJ12, there were dividends due to 33,05g 
persons on the 21 per cents, redum^ to 2(1,049 on the 3-^ reduced ; to 1232 on the 
3^ Hnnnities, 1018; to 5(t2l(; onl|b 4 per cent. unnuitieH, 1820 ; to 24,221 on long 
annuities ; and to 4583 on annimies for terms of years. Theie were payable, on 
tbe ruh of January, 1832, to 95,555 persons rm the 3 p£*r cent, consols, of whofU 
2(h7-2 received less than 5/., and six more than 5000/. ; 447 on the 2^|4ill»ceiit, 
annuities, 172C; 82,194 new 3^ nnnuit|M|^; 237 new 5 percent, annuities | and 
4839 on annuities for terms of years, ftie whole number receiving dividends ia 
279;7o|. 

// The returns res{>ectiiig the salaries of Judges of the Courts in 
Ireland in 1792, and at the pre»eui peiiod, show the follovung statement:— 

, UnfJxh Curroncy. 

L(»id I'haucellur in G U 

Augtnentid in C3ti7 13 

j^lO.uOO *0 0 

The salary was reduced in April, 1832, to80(MV. 

Dioit^ if Admiralty . — By returns which hate just been printed, it appears that 
the droits of the AdMiralty. wliicli ha\e accrued duiing ilie present reign, have 
been as follow : — IrtTB30. imllniig: in 1831, 109/ I9.v. 3^/., of which 38/. 4jr. 9d, 
have not yet l»een paid ; and in 1832, 1/ l(i<. 4J. 7'he registrar receives a poundage 
out ol the •‘iiijis paul ; but his duel einolunie.jts depend on tlie general bu.siije8.s of 
the C’<mrt of Admiralty. From another return, it apjn ars that the balance in hand, 
and ill Exchequer hills on the half-yearly uctount ol Sir (i. F. Ilamjtson, Bart, the 
receiver-g<>iieral, ciuling t lsfiJ ^th of March last, was 1408/. 2^^. «uid Exchequer 
bills, 2000/. ^ 

IJopv . — In the year ending January 5t]» last, there wa« iminwted into Great 
Britain from the Hanseatic towns n,l(f71b.s. of hops, firing the same period, 
tliere was expand from (treat Britain to the Hanseatic towns. 44,7271b.s.; to the 
(‘ape, 944ibs«$lw New South Wales ;u>d Van I Neman’s Land,^4^21ihs. ; and to the 
Ignited States oi* America exactly the same Hniount of 222llbs* : total export(j|d., 
50,U31b«. 

^ A return has been printed, by order of the House of (Ammons, of tlie asseasfltenll 
of one liundred of the highest -rated houses in London and in the coiintr)'* it ap* 
pears from this return that the highest-rated house in London is that of tlie Duke 
of Sutherland, in Stable-yard, Westminster, rated at the annual rent of 3,990/., 
and that the amount of assessment is 552/. Kb. Among the other houses ixi Lou- 
don in this return are — the Ka.st India Hous<s rated at 2,500/.$ the I>uke of J)evai^ 
all ire's, 2,500/. ; Apsley House, 1,850/.; the Bank of England, 2^595/. ; Kortltunb- 
berland House ^i;haring Cross), 1,500/. ; United Service Club, 1,350/ ; Athexueum 
Club, 1,300/. ; British 51useum, 950/.; and the Mansion-house, 1.500/. Among 
the lowest-rated mitldiu^ in the list is the Stoik. Exchange, which is set down at the 
annual value of 700 /. In the countryt among the higheA-rated houses, are — ^thoee 
of Hr. Cooper, of Brighton, valued at 1^150/« per axmuzu ; Hr. Stuckey's, Brighton, 
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1,690/.; the York-lumse Hotel, Bath, 994/.; and the Duke of Bedford’s, Watmrn, 
0(K)/f Hie lowest^rated honseS in the country, in this list, are valued at 200/., and 
^ere are only eleven estimated at above 400/. annum. 

Among the interesting papetn laid before the House of Commons, are the extracts 
of the^rrespondeiKc of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the subject of 
Emigration, with Official Personages employed iu the British Colmties. With 
rednrence to Can acla.*it appears 'Ahat, in 1832, the number of emigrants, arrived 
atkd actually settled in the provinces dnHiig thatyear, allounled ti> 03,000 ikersons ; 
and that they brought with them a capita) of from six to seven Inmdred tliousaml 
pounds sterling ; one individual alone having a credit on the Quebec Bank for 
16,000/.^ and another for 4000/. The reports speak of the great change observable 
in the condition of the latest emigi-ants; they l>eing, for the part, of respect- 
able character and in good circumstances. The number of emi^uts who jH^rished 
by cholera amounted to 2,850 persons. The demand for labourers appears to be 
greatly on the increase, and varies from 2s. OtL to Ts. (id, per diem. Jbe number of 
emigrants sent out )»y parish aid, for the year 18|^2, was 4,988. 

A return l»as just been printe<i()f the (juantity of foreign corn ** admitted Tor home 
C^msmnptiou ” since the last corn-law canm into opc’inition, that t«, from the ITith 
July, 1828. The.'iccount terminates at the Oih April last, and <‘mbrai*es therefore 
a p4»riod of four \ears and nine iiueiihs. imported was tpiai'- 

ters ; the duty received 1 004,190/., a venigiMjRp' the whole period (it. Hd. per 
quarter. — The wdiolc iinports of grain and flour, Iticluding that from f'anada, and 
thepeaa, beaus, Ma*» about 8, .100.000 quarters, which divided among 4J }ears 

? fivei^,7o0.000 quarters as the average annual quantity of foreign gnuu consumed 
n theUnited Kmpire, This will he al^t om^-thirtt'cuih part ^ the grain raised 
ill Britain, and pndmbly about oiio-fiffflwth of wdiai comes to market. The Urgcikt 
imports were in 1881, the quantity of corn and meal of ail kinds for that year being 
8,528,000 quarters, ugieat part of wliuh, however, must still be in bond. In 1882 
the importation was small, JSo corn-law protect,s tlie Hrirish farmer against t)jc 
increasing imports from Irehind, which now amount to about 2.o00,000 quarters 
annually. Tlie duties on corn, ineal and flour imported, have yieliled 580,000/. 
per annum to tin* Kxchequer since the present corn-law came into operation. 

The quantity of foreign tin imported into the I uited Kingdom, for the yeax end- 
ing the 5th of January, I C88, was 29.203 cwt. 1 qr 8 lbs ; the quantity^xporUnl 
during the Riune period was, British 1111,31,1137 civt. 2 qis.31b&, ; foreign tin, 
21ffW CWt. 3 qrs- i:t lbs. 

It appears by the latest icports that there are 30.312 siili^l^hcrs to the following 
»f)cieth »: — for Promoting ( Jiri>tuiu Knowledge — for Profwgating tiic /lo^'pel — 
Clergy Orphan— Chiu c)i Building — ^^atmiml i^chool. Tiie sulr^criliers are tlm^ 
divided ;—(3erical, I4,l.i2 : Hy, 10,883: females, 5,278; leaiiug nut the latter 
class (in which many clcig) men's wives luul daughters are iiu haled ; it appears that 
the clergy, besides the coilecuous they obtain, peiumalK' coutribuie to ti> ,e ».>4‘ieties 
for advancing the temjioral and eternal interests of very nearly uMr-M/n/ 

more than all the laity of the emjme. 

Statement of the ».hLj ||M ug (inployed in the trade of the Pniied Kingdoi.i in the 
year 1832, sJiowingthe^wmber and tonnage of vt sseK cleared in ward.s and outwards 
with tlie iiumU-r of ihcir crev*-.s: — Inwards: British — Shipn|^ 13.372 ; Ions, 
2,185,980; men, Jf2.094. Fo eigu— Ships, 4,518: tons, (#39.W&; men, .35,399, 
Outwards: Hriu<ffi|>hipH, 13.292; tons, 2,229;ifi9 ; men, 128,293. Foreign- 
Ships, 4, ,391; um<K51,22:i; men, 34,8:a, 

Tlu‘ number of ves^f‘I», with their tonnage, that were built and reiHstered in tbt* 
aeveral ]K>rts of the British Knipire, in the year ending the 5th of January, 18.33, 
amounted to — .SI lips, 759 f tons, 92,915, Siearn-ve.sselw, 33; tonnage, 2,851. The 
number and tonnagb of aliipa that liave h<*en mortgaged wholly or in part, during 
the year 10.32, is— Ship# partly mortgagwl, 178 ; tons, 3d,438i Shipi wholly mort- 
gaged, 293 ; tons, 43,544. 

The enormous quantity of 0,948,205 imperial gallons of proof spirits were con- 
sumed in England, Scotland, oud ii eland, during the quarter ending the 5th of 
April, 1833. 

Theuumlier of certificates taken out by attomc5rB and Bolidtors, 

Baglond and Wales, from Easter Term, 1832, U> madei; Tiarin> 1838# wa» 9>SB/1 ; 
iui4 th$ grm amount oi' Stomp Duty tWoou# 79#00()/» 
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A valuable paper bas Wti laid before the Houae of Commona, being a dkeatof 
the episcopal revenues and patronage in Ireland. VTe are prevented by its mglli 
from printing the details, but give a summary of tba revenue, the number of il|Cif<Mi« 
the number of tenants^ and the amount of rent of whieh each See is in i^e yearly 
receipt ; 



Revenues of 

flumber of 

# 



those Sees 

Acres 




mud 

profitable and 

Number 

Ajnoimt 


Preferments 

unprofitable 

of 

of 


annexed to 

possessed by 

Tenants. 

Rent. 


them. 

each See. 



’ARcniapiSroPAf. Sees. 

AT 

Acres. 


£ 

ArmsgU .... 

l7,m 

100,563 

190 

4.634 

bublin .... 

9..Tia 

34.040 

131 

3,802 

Cashell .... 

7.354 

20,046 

18 

2.100 

Tuani, and ... 

Ardagh 

6M63 

74 

1.440 

^ S,20C “I 

22,il6 

25 

1,289 

Kpi<)roPAr. Sbkk. 
Provtnte of Armti^h, 





Mpsth . . 

5,290 

20 2iW 

53 

3.065 

Clogber «... 

lo.;s;i 

22.501 

96 

2.536 

I>(JWO . . . . *“1 

:• hU6 

.30,245 

36 

1.352 

I'wy ' 

14,193 

77 102 

200 

2,593 

llapboe .... 

5,7H; 

K.^y2 

137 

1,451 

Kilmore .... 

; 4?7 

88.531 

69 

1J537 

Drumore .... 

4.»I3 

18,422 

151 

1,518 

sjfto . 

J/ubUn Province, 


KUdnre j* , . . 

0.451 

5,075 

51 

OKKory «... 

Feriui 

m 

21.730 

26,204 

61 

70 

2,096 

Vathel Pruvtnce, 





Limerick .... 


i 19.9K5 

43 

2,452 

Waterford . • , 

4,323 

1 13.18J4 

12 

2.493 

Cork . . • . , 

4,345 

11.4H6 

58 

1^1 

CU>y-iit* «... 

r> 

12, 4*^2 i 


1,341 

Kiiltiloo .... 

1 :>3J 

16 766 

7S 

1,345 

'I’lunn J*rovtM(e. 


I 

^ 126 


rtphln .... 

r.<»'i4 

43>43 


8 044 

Clontert • • « . 

a 2(»o 

11.745 

24 

543 

KilUU .... 

43 81 

4.>.543 

Ul 

1,8^ 

Totals , 

161,137 

6)69,247 

1,923 

45,858 

' - 


Tbc* aniount of doty paid by the following principal fire a.^snrance oompanies for 
thequartei ending the 25th I)tveml>er, waves l{»lIows : — Sun, 29,107^- 4s. Id, ; 

Ploenix, 4?. 10</, ; Protestor, i(»,;iOOA iCs. lOdj Koyiil Evchange, 

14,27^^'* !'• !h/.; Korwich I’niuii, 20,799/. 

Tlie cy received on gold and bilver plate, for the year 1833, \ra.s as follows 
giild, ^.398/. 5 j. (id , at per ounce, and on silver, 82,582/. I6s. 10(/., at Is. (id, 
per f* ince, 

’ '« calculated that the profits of the Crown, from the sale of quack medidnes 
amounted, during the la.st year, to nearly .50,000/. 

Tlie rempi* of the Church Mibsionary Society during the past year have ex- 
ceeded those the previous year by 7,850/. ^ ^ 

The ntimlier of persons in <4real Britain, who have heeu^ SjBtrnmarily convicted of 
smuggling*stnce the passing <»f the net, the 8th of Geo. It’'., wie 1827 ; of this milnber 
97 pa»d the penalties, either in whole or part, .598 were sent to serve on lioatd his 
Alhjesty’s ships, 1228 were impriboned, and 158 still remain in coniinemetit* 

A return has been presented to the House of C’ominons of the number of per- 
sons indicted and tried at the last Micheelnaas and Kpiphany quarter sessions for 
each county in Kngland and Wales, for offences which, prior t/» the passing of the 
arts 2 Htid 3 William IV., c. 21, 82, and 123, would have been capital monies.** 
By this return it appears that the number in England was 69 ; in Wales there 
were none. 

In the year 1832, 15.204 tons 15 ca't. 1 qr. of British hardwares and cutlery 
were eiported from Great Britain ; the declared value being 1,433,297/* 17^* 

The number of yards of stained paper, on which duty was charged in the t'nited 
Kingdom, during the year 1832 w'as 7}140,847« The duty received amounted to 
82,005/. 0#. 
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FOUEIGN VARIEMES. 

The Metals, — A paper laid liefore Parliament decides the <)uestion as to 

the comparative pnHliictiGrjs of tlie American gold and silver mines during the last 
ten yeara^ ending niiit rd29> and the periods immediutcly preceding. This return 
exhibits a material ialling oS ; and although uiitcii of the dimiimtion may) perhapSi 
fturfy be attnlnitetl to the unsettled state of the countries in which the tmnes are 
situated, still there is ahiiudant reason for condudiiig that tlte source itself is 
prone hi ng to exhaustion. From this curious document we make the following 
abstract : — From 17D0 to 1809, the mines «)f Mexico yielded gold of the value of 
4,r>23,378/., silver 94^429,303/. — thojvc of l^anaina, gold 223,518/., silver — 
— Chili, gold 883,974/. silver 944,738/. — Buenos A^res, gold l,882.95r»/., silver 
19,280.830/. From 1810 to 1821, Mexico yielded gold i>13,075/., silver 45,388,729/. 

— l^iiama, gold 23,803/., silver ; Chili, gold J,904,r»14/., silver 878,188/.— 

Buenos Ayres, gold 2.101,940/., silver 7,895,842/.— Bussia, gold 3,70.3,743/., silver 
1,502,981/. Tlie returns Iroiu Monte \ ideo are too vague to lead to any safe 
results. The con»paraiive increase i>r decrease in periods of ten years is as follows : — 
Mexico, from 1790 to 1791*, and 1800 to 1800, in g^fd an increase of 18 1-lOth, in 
.silver a decrease of 2 2-oth, on the vlmle a decreai^,l)l i 3-5ths, as compared with 
the first period— fi'om 1810 to 1819, in gold a dedl^e ol 30, in silver a decrease 
of 48 3h5ths, on the s'vludo a decicast* of 47 4-5 l1is, as compaied with the first 
}>eriod — from 1820 to 1829, in gold a decrease of 78 7*10th8, silver a decrt^asi* of 
58 2-5thsi on the whole n decrease ol 57 2-5th.s, as cooipared with the first period. 
Panainrf, fiom 1790 to 1799, and 1800 to ^9. iji gold a decrease 11 7*l0ths, as 
compared with tlie first permd — from 1810 w) 1819, a decrease ol 93 3-lOths— 1820 
to 1829, a decrease of 88 4-5ths. i hili. from 1790 to 1799, and 1800 tt) 1809. in 
gold an increase of 85 4-5tlifl, silver a decrease ol 31, on the whole an increase of 
4 3^th$— 1810 to 18118 in gold an increase ol 330i. silter an unicase ol 30 4-5ths, 
on the whole an increase of 1 19^ 3-othb — 1820 to 1829, in gold an incressi* of 
65 2“5thvS. silver a dtMT<*ase of 81 3-lOtJis, on the vvlode a iJocrease of 31 9-81>th8 
Buenos Ayres, 1790 to 1799, and 1800 to 1809, in gold an increase of 45 4-5ths, 
silver a decrease of 23 4-5t}i», on the whole a decreaw* of 19 l-5tli— 1809 to |819. 
in golden increase of 42 3-riths, silver a decrease of 51, on the whole a d<‘iTe«e of 
51 J— 1820 to 1829. in gold an inciease of 42 3-6thh, silver a decieasc of 70» on tin* 
vrhfA» n decrease of 82 ii-5th.s. From 1820 to 1829. Uiissia produced in gohi 
3 , 703 , 743 /.. in silver, 1,502,981/. On the produce of liie whole of these mines, 
therefore, from 1790 to 1799, and from 1800 to 1809, there has been, as coinpareii 
with the first period, in gold an increase of 20 4'5ths. silver :i decrease of 8 3-5ths, 
on the whole a decrease ol 4 d fjiji.s — from 1810 to 1819, in gold un increase (d* 
20 2-5ths, silv’-er a decrease of 49^. on the whole a decrease of 45 4-5ths — ami from 
lp20 t<» 1829, in gold an inc lease of 74 3-5ths, silver a decrease of 60 3^5tb8, and 
on the whole a decrease of 49 7-lOthK. 

Pansuin A table of the birtln* and deaths in the twxdve arrondisse- 

xnents of Parib, dining th(^>ar 1832, which has lately been published, preat'nts the 
following results : — In the course ol tiu vear there were 45, <>75 deaths aitd 2<i,384 
births; namely, 28,585 deaths and 21,322 birthv in private lious(% aud 17,010 
deaths and 4902 hirtlii in the hospitals ; llims, oiie-fifth of the population are lK)ni 
ill the hospitals. A«a0l% the hirtlis in private houses there were 18,563 of legiti- 
mate chiJdseii, and 47C9 of illegitimate. In the lio.spitals only 499 were legitimate, 
and 4498 iliegiiimate. Thus, of the total births, above one-third w'ere Illegitiroute 
children. The deaths exceed the births by 1.0,371 ; but, by subtracting alwiit 
19, <8)0 wcasioned hy the ch^ra, there remain nearly 25,000 deaths^ which number 
corn***[>i)i>ds with that of former years. The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
imd twelfth arrundissements lost in private houses, in 1832, the twenty-second part 
of their popiihitiou ; whilst the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth lost but 
one thirty-fimrth. This dibjiroporUon becomes still greater if to the numtier of 
deaths in private hom>es w'e add those which took place in the hospitals, and which 
ehiefiy constated of individuals belonginfj to the last six arrondissements of Paris. 
The arroxidisHement.s where the mortality was greatest are the roost unhealthy 
i^nartiers of Paris, w here the streets are narrow and the houses very lofty* 

Thert* is now lieinjc cultivated in 8w'eden the plant called by lAnnssus the 

rhicli is fouud to bo a very good substitute for cofRee^ «nd begins to 



Foreign VafUtm-^Rural Econom§4 ttl 

b<^ jiMich UBfid as a Imvera^^ in that country endures the coldest mmA 

Dr. Bayrhammer, of Wurtzbourg, offers to send gratuitously lOOg^ns to til wliO 
wish to cultivate it, and will communicate to him the results of their managemeitt* 
In Wythe county, Virginia, in a sj^ur of the Alleghany MoiuitainS| ||^lod the 
“ Tobacco Row,” is a pertwmdicular ledge of rOck fronting the south^ast^ftj feet 
high^an open sunny situation. Thirty feet from the hase^ a horismital crank or 
fissure opens in tha rock, from half an inch to six inches in width, and extafMiiiig 
near eighty feet in length. Tliis fissure is full of bees. Their numbers are so 
great, that, in the summer time, they liang out in huge clusters for several feet 
aljove and below the fissure, in its whole length. A short distance above are two 
other cracks, containing earth, in which grow some little chinquapin bushes, and 
these are covered with the l»ees. They frequently go off in huge swarms, like a 
barrel or hogshead in hulk, and are often compelled to return, finding no place large 
enough to contain tlum. Tn the spring, previous to commencing their labours, the 
dead liees, remnants of comb, and cleanings of the habitations, which are brought 
out and dropped by them, make a winrow of a foot in height, the whole length of 
the opening . — American Paper* 


RtmAL ECONOMY. 

IJints o» Me laywy out of Pieasvre Groundt. — The first general rale is, not to 
])lant too tliickly. Light aud air are essential to vegetation ; and, unless Uees have 
room to expand th*‘ir Inanrhes, they lj||cume weak and etiolated, and are neither 
oniumeiital iu the lainbrape nor iisefiaplor timber. Air is also indispensable for 
giving colour. The leaves of trees in crowded shrubberies never attain their proper 
t'oloui’H. and on the varict} ol their tints much of the beauty of the scenery depends. 
A skilful laiulM’apt* gardfju'i* arranges his trees so that the colours of those placed 
near together niii) Inirinonr/e ; and he includes a mitable proportion of evergreens, 
tlhit the shnilihery may present an appearance orbeauty and luxuriance in winter 
as well us suinincr. 

To produce line effect in planting, it is necessary that the landscape gardener 
should; stuily the natural character and habits of every tree. These peculiarities 
arc alw.iNs essentially the same, and thoiigli in some inslances, from crowded situa* 
tionti. had soil, Ac., they may appear lo differ, yet there are always certain grand 
leading features ivhieli iu\ariah]y dist^guish one genus from another; for example, 
the lilac, the elm, and the holly havexJi a striking air of solidity and heaviness, 
very dillerent from the airy lightness of the birch, the laburnum, the arbor vitas, or 
the tamarisk. iSmie I ices rise to a considerable heiglit from the ground without 
branches, havimj, a thick, bushy head, while others form u wide spreading base on 
Iho ground aud rise gradually to conical, or pyramadtil tops. Tlie shades of colour 
in the haves aie also ns djstnict as the forms of the trees; the green of some is 
pale, of oth(*rs daik ; sona times it appears shaded with brown, sometimes with 
purple, .Mild ocM-avioiialh it is tinged with yellow, pink, and white. In some cases 
tlie under side of the leave> is of a different colour Uli' the upper side, tind thus 
many various sli.'ides.Mre pnsented when the branches qusvtr in tlie wind ; and in 
other the leaves asMinie a \aiiety of diffeieut tints in spring, summer, and 

autumn. Some leaves are jicrsisrent. that is. remain vtTV long upon the tree, such 
as the beech and hornhean ; other* htll xtll at once, like the diOS’pyros ; the wood of 
some trees is yellow, and of oiliers it is red, Ac. All these varieties of colour and 
foim (Might, of course, to be eiirefnJIy tonsidered by every one who desires to plant 
or lay out grounds, .and the hindsca]>c gardener who w^hes to attain any eminence 
in hi.s profession <»nglit to study iliem profoundly. Iti|||easy to acquirea knowledge 
of lines and mHihematical forms, but a man must pi'KsIss the eye of a painter, and 
some d(‘gree of poetical ft'tding. to pioduee a fine effect iu planting pleasure 
grounds. 

'J'he art of planting jdi asure grounds is not confined to the mere merhanical 
operation of putting trees into the ground ; nttentiou should he pxiid to their form, 
size, and colours ; and the effect should U* considertsl which they w'ill produce at 
different periods of the year. One of the most important points is to ai range a 
plantation in such a tnanuer as to make it afford an agreeable huidscape at every 
season of the year. Flowering 8hrul>s should be mixed with evergreens, and these 
again with loftier deciduous trees, which should be so contrived as to present a 

2 n 2 ^ 
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variej^Ated outline to the sky. When a lawn is to he nnronnded by a belt of treea, 
d wan and bushy shrubs shtaild ho pliinted near the gniss. mid behind these should 
rise others iucreasing in height^ so us to form a hank of foliage. In this bank, tho 
different kinds of preen slionhi l)e minpled so as to wnnhiiu* harmony with variety ; 
and attention slionld t^e paid to the roliuirs which the leaves of the diiferent trees 
are likely to assume in autumn, so that their l\»liape at that season also may 
produce a beantiful and harmouioiis effect. The must difficult part of planting; 
pleasure grounds is the arrangement of single trees ; since nothing can be worse 
than to see a lawn dotted over with them. When intitaluced, they should ho 
planted sparingly, and so contrived as to give the last iiiiish to the picture, like 
t^mches from the hand of a master. Single trees sliould always be handsome ones^ 
depending solely on their individual beauty of form and foliage, and not upon their 
flowers. Flowering shrubs are seldom ceinpagt enough for single trees. A weeping 
ash, forming a teut with its long and regular l)raiu'hes ; a parasol acacia, stretching 
out equally on every side ; a pvirple beech, sweeping the turf with its foliage and 
rising gradually to a conical top, and, in short, all trees which ltM>k well all round, 
are best adapted for this purpose. 

t lowering shnihs should always ho planted in mas.<;os of one kind ; ajul, as most 
families consist of jdants of a great variety of si7.es, the pvrainidal form may he pie- 
aerv'ed when it is wdshed-lohave a grimp of flow ering shrubs on a lawn, by arranging 
the dw’arfs nearest the grass, and placing the talUwin the centre. The lUiododeu- 
drons form a %ery handsome family; their blossoms are nplcndid and of tfWryhue, 
generally from pure white, to pink, Iikic, and s<arlet. These shnihs are mostly very 
hardy ; and the eommem sorts vary in height from the K. maximum, which grows 
to the heiglit of ten or fifteen feet, down to the Jt. lllrsutnm, and H. ferrugineunt, 
both of which almost creep upon the grptnad. llhododeudrous usually ffovver in 
May; they require a great deal of moistwe, but most kinds are petleclly hardv, 
and blo&vSom freely ; there are twenty-four iliirerciit sj»ccies besides innumerable 
hybrids, but those most commonly found in gardens and shrubbeues arc the U. 
ponticum, and the R. cataw-biense.' 

As it is a great iibject to hnv^ a brilliant show of flowers early in thewrasou 
before the roses and annuals eclipse all the lieauties (>1 the gardens, it m.i\ be 
advisable to enumerate a few hardy floweiing sbiubH, which blossom in April and 
May, One of the first and iWst be.uiiiiul of iliese is the Magnolia oiuspicua, 'I'lie 
^ flower consists of large white velvet looking petals, with a rich yellowish spike hi the 
centre. 

J*Ae Tulip , — The cultivation of the Tulip, whieli is now become a fashionable 
amusement among the Nobility and (ieiitri^'is a most interesting pursuit, and a 
source of endless variety. Tulips are divided into three classes : the rcise, w iiii )i is 
rose on a white ground ; the liybla*meu, w'hicli is purple on a wliite grourul ; and 
the bizard, w'hich allows of any variety of colour 011 a yellow ground, lii forming 
a tulip bed, it is usual to have one-third of each colooi\ which is found to be the best 
mixture. It is necessary, however, before a tulip admitted into a bed, that it 
^should possess the re<iui'*ite ])ropertie 8 , vvliidi are. a g»>^»d tup shape, rather Inoad at 
the ba*se, or, as it is termed, i 1 h’ slioulder; petals, six in uumher. round and even 
at the edges ; to he }»erlectW clear round the siarniua* ; the colour daik and cleai, 
and well pemiiled on the edge, forming a perfect leather round eai'h petal — this i« 
teimed a feathered Ihiwer. A flamed ffow'er is wiicie the colour is inaiked up the 
rib of the petal, ffainifig on either side; in ail cases 11 is desirable tlnvt the ground 
colour .should tie neither a faint yellow nor a tiad white. Any tulip possessed 

of the above propertie.s may l;e admitted. It is tben ruily neu'ssary to arrange 
them ai-cording to their heights, liaving the tallest in the middle row, and shoitest 
on either side. I’lie bed being thus aiianged, they may tie jdanted any time from 
tlie 1 st to the liOth of Nov(g||ier. They will not require any care from the lime of 
planting until tlie seiond'idPK in Fetiruai y, wlieii it will be desirable too luKip them 
tiver, and to protect them in frosty or v'cry wet weather with mats. Jt is t»y no 
menus Ml iron hlesoTite as it appeals ; a vei\ little ar rang t*riit* n l wdll render it quite 
simple. Ill iai>ing tulips from seed, it is neces.sury, helorc commencing, to have m 
good stock of patu'Toe, as it requires many ) cars’ grow ill hti'ore a seedling comes to 
ita perfect cohmr ng. Jt is desiruiiie, vv hen persons wish to raise tulips from seed, 
fbat they slioulil •‘i hit, at the time of iloweniig, H<iine of the most perfe< t sorts; 
ibc^e they hliould im]* egniuv with othei sorts, of equal heauty, avoiding as much as 
posafble any of the ticain} -white git/undN, 01 faint \elhiw. There is also one other 
pOixit which sUouiu tc aLtcmiLU tu, wlachis, when any late- bluoming sort is sdocudl 
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for sopii, k shcmM be cro»«ed with an early sort, by which means the seedlings are 
more likely to flower at the proper season. There is no rule for the mixture of 
tlie difl'ereiit shades of colour, aX Jfc must be entirely left to tlie taste of the person 
jiiulcin^ the cross. The seed sliould he sown in November, in a cool fram<?; where 
it will grow freely, but tlie b»ll>6 must not be taken up uiuil they have lhade two 
years' growth ; they may then be taken up and preserved till November ; when 
they should be planteil in the garden. In June they will require to l/e taken up 
ai;nin ; and this planting aud taking up must rontiuue until the bulbs are seven 
U’ars old, when they will begin to bloom, as they seldom flower until they are that 
iige. The trouble, however, does not end here 4 for most of them, if not all, will 
come whole-coloured, or, as they are called, breeders: these must bo cultivated until 
the colour separates or breaks, which will sometimes take place the first or second 
year, but more generally they continue whole-coloured for many years. It is from 
tlu‘se breeders tbe new varieties are obtained ; and, as it is quite uncertain whether 
the flower when it breaks will be go<H], ot coiirse when a very superior kind is 
}»rodured, it fetches a high value. There are, how’ever, now so many fine varieties, 
and at siicli nioderate prires, tlxat a tulip-bed, instead of being, as formerly, a very 
expensive thing, is now to be obtained for a small amount — an average, for instance, 
of 5«. per root would produce a beautiful bed. 

From a report on agriniUuiife in Flanders, we learn that, in that country, the 
inethod|if shwuug horses is fur superior to the English method. The shoe is so 
formed that the wlude of the foot hu» a In^aring. — This strikes us to be necessary. 
W bereas the English farriers’ shoe causes a bearing only on the edge of the hoof. 
To this is attributed many incurable lamenesses to which tbe horses of this 

country are subjected, sut^ as corns, th^sUes, contracted heels, &c. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

-IT f ’ , 

AVic Lunifrm for Shtps, — C’apt. de Coiiii^k, of the^iniish Navy, has invented a 
new kind of .signal-lantern, found to be of peat utility in the Navy, the light of 
which IS much more brilliant than that at f resent in use. It is obtained on the t 
argand jiriiiciple, witlumt the ii.se of glass, Ly conveying a current of air through 
the lanttTu. The lamp contains sufficient oa to last several liours, and is not liable 
to ilie tflWtsof bad weather. It is said to liJve lieen tried w itb complete success in 
a gale ol w ind. The above officer 1ms also Ijiplied tlie same principles to the con- 
struction of deck lanterns, eight or fen ol whiAi, when placed midships, aresufticient 
to give light to the guns on the deck of tlie lailrest man-of-war. The ligJit is so well 
setured from external effects, tliat it withstLnds the concussion produced by the 
iiring of guns, wliicli so fre<pieiitly extinguislleb the lights of common lauterus. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 

tr 


A very decided improvement has taken place 
rtiirlni? the post month in the hlate of our mo. 
inifiitturea, and a feeliiiR of confidence in (he 
jeturnJng proRjierity of our commerce it* daily 
gaSiiing proiind. At Leeds, Halifax, and 
\Vakefiekl, the manufacturers have Riarcely 
any woollen goods reinaiiiiug on hutul *, and 
in Lancashire, the demand for cottons It such, 
that oide'^s cannot be executed for two or 
three weeks after they are given. The pros- 
pect of the great questions respecting the 
Charters of the Bank and East India Com- 


pany, and still more of that of the Emanci- 
pation of the Negroes, being brought to a con- 
clusion wiUivut any violent convulsions, has 
seemed lojKoncile the public generally to 
the NomeivilP^extraTngant terms at which tbe 
put chase U made, and to lead torn sense of 
bccuriiy whiei) Is higtily favourable to legltU 
malc mercantile speculation. The aspect of 
foreign afloirs, too, as regards the interests of 
trade, is brightening, as well by the removal 
of the impediments which obstructed our re- 
lations with Holland, Belgium, and Germany, 
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u by tbe Mtlsfactory intelHgence tbAt Ilussla, 
by withdrawing her forces from Constantb 
nople. will leave U8 under no apprehension of 
dUferencea arialng upon that score. A lew 
tatisfi|«lory reaaon, however, must be natalgned 
for tiki iMproted price maintamed by some 
artlclcA of colonial produce the accoiitite 
firom aeveral of our West India potseasioos 
state, that fronk the exemive drought in some 
places, and otherwise ungeniul weather in 
others, aided by » tendency to insubordination 
amoni: the labourers, the sugar crops in some 
of the colonies will not yield more than half 
an averaite produce ; and, iii many, the cof> 
fee will be greatly deficient. 

However, the stock of sugar on hand. In 
this country, Is considerable that of West 
India belng^ow 28,131 hds. and trs, j and of 
Mauritlua, 132,439 Itags: showing an increase, 
as com(>nred with the some date of last year, 
of &87I? casks of the tormer, and .yj,5/tj bags of 
the latter. 

The demand has been moderate of late, ti> 
what it was at the coinmencenient of the 
month, but prices have not given way. Ja- 
maica is Quoted, brown, 50r. to 52s.; middling, 
B2r. to 63t. ; good, 54r to ,'10*. j and hjie, 57«. to 
ft9r. Lately, by public S|^e. I3tihhdfi. Bar- 
badoes brought tVd. to 58 a. Od, At the 
India-House, 8368 bugs of Bengal i-ugur sold 
as follows •— fine while, souiul, 2S?. (U/ to 
2U«. } damp, 27r. to 27s Cd . } ordinary, sound, 
S3s. to 2r»i, j dttmp.SJif to 25 jt, j being an 
advance of 2*. 6rf. to 34. on the prices of the 
preceding sale. 

Mauritius sugar maintains steady pHces ; 
5142 bags sold by auction, browk for 4 .’m. to 
5lt i yellow, 524. (id. to 554 6d. ^ 

The Refined Market remuius in (he same 
hopele*iA state of inactivity 

The lost average price of sugar Is U. JH. 
per cwt. 

British I’lantation Coffee continues to ad- 
vance in price } the improvement during the 
month has been full 3s, per cwt By public 
sale. 189 casks of Jamaica sold at inds. to ions 
for good middling ; 95v. lo Bdr. 6ti. tor mid- 
dling; and hos. to 94$. dd. fur ordinary to tine 
ordinary. There is llt'le alteration in Foreign 
and East India Coffee, except Mocha, which 
is higher, ordmary, mixed, 8 K to sly. , good, 
SO-r. to 974. fid. . line yellow , 12&i, 

Cocoa^H dull of sale, and prices are lower, 
190 bogs of Grenada, oflered lor s.Ue, were 
bought in at 55s Gd. 

There Is a pretty demand for Rum at 
present, and the holdm arc tenuciuus for the 
improved Quotations ; Jamaica, fair Quniity, 
3 (^ over proof, iis. lOd. to iis, lid,- common 
Quality, 35 over, 31 f. 

The ittte advance in Indlgo^Amounting to 
la. to ly. ;ir/. per lb. on last aJIPc prices, is 
fully mainuioed , the near approach of the 
ensuing sale, which takes place on the 9th, 
not allowing time for the examination of a 
lai^e qaaucity. 


The Cotton Market la very steady of the 
advance of ^rf. to |(f. per poitnd, which lm« 
lately taken place ; the principal transactionK 
have been in Hurats, which have sold, ordinary 
to very good, at to 

The Tea Sale finished on the 19th, and prices 
generally were from Id. to 2d. per pound higher 
than at the March sale; fine Congoui, hoW' 
ever, were an exception, being about id. lower. 

The Corn Market has not presented any 
great fluctuations throughout the inoiith; In 
the early pait of It, the continued dry weather 
cauHcd an advance in Oats and a bHsk demand, 
but this has been checked by the late rain<*. 
The accounts from the Hup districts generally 
are exceedingly favourable, and the duty is 
estimated at 175,00()I 

CotiHideralne fluctuations have taken placo 
in the Money Market d»riug the pawl numih s 
Cousoh, uhleh at one time ruse to 9l4, ui'rc 
suhsequently us low us 8^^, front whence they 
portially recovert-il, are now to 90 
All extraordinary advance ha4< taken pluc^* 
both in Hank 8tuik and in East India Htm k, 
amounting, since (he dale o( our last, to 10 per 
cent, in the formei, and to little less than 20 
per cent. In the latter. The fiiictualious in 
the Fore^PP Funds, I'encnlh, have toliowcd 
the vurlutiuns in ('udsoIh. 

The following arc the closing prices of the 
i'dtli 

naiTiMi FI M>s 

Tin ce jicr rent. (\ni>-ols, shut; dlltl^iu tlic 
Account, ‘''*M*vcn-c,fihlhH,ini — 'i i;ret* per ('cut, 
Rediued, 4'- three fimiths —rhrccalKta HaP’ 
per ( ent. Uediued, 9.) thret^follllli^ 

New’ Three und a Half per Cent., sliut «N.Kuur 
per rent. .i**lT. , |ni> haif, three-founhs — 
India htock, Jtir the lucoiint, Jt7 to 'Jle — 
Bank sunk, — -Ex* h* Qiier HiUm, 

Inditt BoiuN, 29, 31 —Long-Annuities, 17one- 
sixtecuth, 

VOK»!»fi.V FCVPS. 

Belgian roan, Ol, one-half, 92— Brazilian 
Five pert’en 1,87 one half.— ChiiiHu,2.’»iM>e Inilf, 
2i» one-b'*if.-“ ( oionihuin { ISi.; Six per th*nl. 
2,'i toie half, 24 — l^ir;(hh Three per t'eitt. 73 
on* -h.ilt. 4 —Dutch Two ami a Halt jo r ( ent, 
etP, **ne-tonrih.~D*it*di Fi\,> per ('em I'O, »wie- 
fourth * Dut< )i 'I luce per Out 77 *>m' half, 
78 one-h nf.— Cl eek Five pei tent 3s, lo, — 
lilexi* ill) "Six per (’cut. 3b, one l ad - /’(Uiu- 
guese Five per Cent. 59 one-tiHl/, ftp.- Portu- 
guese New Loiiii, 2 ouc-hulf, one-fourili di.s» 
coiiiU - Uussnin Five per ( ent. 104 one-half, 
}05— Hpsnivh Five per Cent. iO one-eighih, 
three-eighths. 

miARKfl. 

Anglo-Mexioiin Mines, 11, 12.— rnited ditto, 
11 10, 12 — ( '(tiombian Mines, H lu, 9 10 — Del 
Monte, 23 JO, 2(i lO.-Braill, 01 10. 02 10.— 
Bolanos, 127 iO, 132 10. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

vnoM MAI 28, laSI, 10 JiNr 2S, 1833, iwotusni!. 


May 28— R WOOUWARI), T.ime atieat 
ii(Hiurt, tailor and uhlpowtiLr W WOOI 
t O r r, 1* xeter grocei H ^AYAV 1\ \ ork 
street, Covent irardcn^ boarding' nni ludgtiig 
kttp^r U and IT tOLI Tt R. V\ it- 
»ey, Oaiord^hin , blanket man afar lurerti T 
JHIKLWbbL, North S ntlds, wtiu mcr> 
eharit 1 KAHKtiRl , Leech JcalUcr cuttt r 
J CtAUDNJbily PrcHloti, La>KusLi rc , buu Ur. 
(r I HALL, \itretr>ii Derbywhirt, luone) 
'ic.rivuur 11 / LOV J) A brtivti 

J lUHNJ II L inijiJtl lu Ijvc-r Souicrstl 
slur*., (.urn liuDr B^OVKl s. I \ ipiut, 

I miur i H LINII II, j ji. r 

\V C<1B80N. PcncliUtVn LuiiLiiAhirt, I rol i 
^ I) Cr RAN Jpf Hide Iff! street iinstgibhiU r 
J KlNiSl!!, 'lyn>n, ^ (* JO\l 'i. 

Lhiitdefrnln^, (iiniai\ ms'jirt cjttb dtakrs 
r M H Il.Kh, (irctiha 11 llutlaii lahirt, ti u 
keeper ^ 

M IV •— \V’' DITKIVS sen Nurthiinp 
l n, pU%t»rtr T k I I I\<' \\ vrin nstei 

I ufchti 1 Sin Itvl I\ I n I n u i I, 

ihceKtmonKCi M ( lU (, llei 

h ] I iire,^||[vbu ir 1 Ilf. ! tse keeper 1 1 

IIU^’VJ'), NeU n slu t U <1 U ut r ad, Ush 
111 inter L hll It)\ ioih 1 1 loi I I* 

I f R\N1 Pi>nu)ull el einist U UK 
/,l Ll>i N <j nidhurat he i I, bute licr 

June 4 n widk \nIU 1V I n>tr 1 1 uiks 
M irte», ineatnien J / U K^OV Le t^,*- 
hticct Ml lies, u in< nniebait I k 
HAUVI \ llif,J) Mre l St < 1 e** el thes 
elesjM 11 S SAIllil, I\ I NV II liil ntlett, 
striul All er J COUMsIl SiCipeit li- 
t, Ne« N rih I ti 1 st tu n isin II 
iM 1 f I I IK 1* flIiSl >11 siree t lints jimu, 
M ti J I b 1 I i i I e iJler ( L I ON J II hint s 
ton i; ui U 1 i 1 )i e [ 

line- ( VOfNtrunl I HANDKKh, 
H tt il 1 »»• ki < r 111 il • m 1 jtO A 1 ll 
INCt l>» \ /« baker I' ) ONJ) NNeiti'atii, 
Wine lilt I * lint 1* HO \]J an 1 J \\ \iil 
I’rosj 1 l pi 1 ( SI ^jeorK •* biJds bn 1 uviis 
T WISIOV jiui All Ail) tr e Stic t t ii or 
P ACIOV M vnehehtrr luiiiei luid b uldi i 
H 1 1 IVPI I, Muranun ( riniull I r >kei 

T UIIkknORN, MHiiiliiHttr eornnihs uii 
apent F AIFLLOU, keii,he>,\ nfsiire, 
iuiiktcpcr J HI RDAUI>, Uxiord, j^rottr 


W Iiy A V, Strand tarpet-dealet W, Mft** 
VILLE, I iri’a-foorl, Kensington Burgeon. 

June 11— G BAUIOW, &UjpfKy-«rtPiJ, 
non and eoul uierelxant L LIl>LJ Y, Cat- 
eiUou street, button mater f UJjhfX^FS, 
dlltc tin builder I SlAMftlFLls, Jer- 
111 ) 11 s(i<.et, St 1 imth rt tabiin I maktr J* 
AIORlll A, Nntvvch, eorueltafe-r M". 
Lf Vt 1 AS fiveijit 1, punter G H. 

Hf irs Ldiuput F istover, S imersotahire, 
line 1 diaper ^ 

Tune M F PAsMOlU M KulenUead, 
lu er s SUIPK1-UI> lpperBr>anstoit- 
BtrM t, PirtiTUii « jiUM , w im ni rchant T. 
f OOPHl. Brit itu) hotel keeper T (tPAY, 
Club sler, s d mm H firTCHFRi 
Fi s’) irv J I ice S ifh, lioo' fvclUr Jl R- 

Ms nr) iiinceipcr J ItorNl), Ftour- 
bud t plimbcr F TO VES, C eirnhUl, aih 
\ersniiiti 

June lf>-P POWl LLt Brrghthclm-itone, 
'^iiasex, laet me chapt P I ASl^ lavlstock- 
Btrect ( g vr le n bookseller B LAW, 

N ithainplfii bu uit baker J C J and 
n HICHAKDsOaN Mifiit luster tommrsBlon- 
uftnt- NN ALLLKH) Liverpool, Ufbr 

\\ (t feiu hill eh stive t tobuco- 

brrktr <WhI ASBV Hit,h Holhorn, for- 
nisb ne 11 >mn>»i,tr W 111 I L, Cos entry, 
wutcl nimufi tiirir T W PAANTFU, 
sf ll h *.(<1 fh tit » C, TONfiNIlRr Bar 
11 rl last I’lrhim, rtraj er s M COX, 
Ixrier, senvinti W U MOTT, British 
aid I rt n Cofl e house, TI reigraortun-st , 
taxri keeper 

Tune \ 7K>1 C I Sf JU net s plate, 
UraetehurLh slieet nuebunl \t HOL 
Man Ikrti >r 1, si ite n erchaiit J iOCNG, 
I nil N( ht N u It \ l J VUl) 1 ( ( bl - 

IHJIUAM) aclN AilNVNDlR ta 
t lUe i iiu inls J I a I u T siMP- 

"lON null '^eitlinltis Ihr udiit die at ^ 
jcifuiutr I ’ll )iiL\NJ), J>i jad st , Rah 
chile 11 )«•• I urn It dS||| 
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May 20.— The Duke of 'Wellington, on presenting a petition from New(*at»tle, 
complaiiiiug of the Dutch embargo, said he would have entered into remarks on the 
but thatdie understood that cireuiiistaiues were not unlikely to justify the 
removiU of tlie embargo. — Eiul (irey expressed his satisfaction at those noble Lords 
ahstiiining from any remarks at prt'Kiuit, and added that he hoped, when the proper 
time arrired, he should l)e able to justify the conduct of the (iovernment. He was 
as sensible as any one of their Lordships could he of the inconvenience arising out 
of the present state of things ; it was only to be justified by circumstances. 

June ^jg-The Duke of "Wellington moved for an address to the King, that his 
Majesty would he graoi<m.‘ily pleased to preserve neutrality hsj^een the contending 
parties in Portugal. His (irace charged the Goveniinent of inis country with hav- 
ing persisted in a long course of injustice towards her ancient and faithful ally, and 
entered into vari(»us details in suppiwt of that opinion, such Ip the negle<‘t of the 
ininister.s to induce France to j>ostpone the claims, while the Portuf^tiese govern- 
ment was immersed in diiliculties — their i>eimission of the seizure of the fleet at 
Lishotii and their refusal to prevent the sailing of expeditions and the fitting out 
of armaments in this country. All this, he maintained, was a violation of treaties, 
and au abandonment of the spirit of neutrality wdiich tlicy professtnl to act. 
Another argument t»n which tlie noble I>uke a^eared to lay great stress was 
grounded on the fart of our interference to prevent Spain from taking any part in 
the contest hetwmi the two brothers, coupled w'ith the assumption that while the 
British Government enfori*ed^’'Ahat demand with respect to Spain, they adopted «i 
contrary course in their own policy. If the (ioverninent were really detcijttincd to 
assist Dkm Pedro, he contended it would lie more honourable in them to so at 
once than to make professions which W’ore contradit*ted by their conduct, making 
what he calJi^ an undeihjuul war against the fie facto rnler of Portugal. He 
w^arned the House that iIM^<JU Pedro should succeed xvith the aid of British ad- 
venturers, the consequence would be a civil war not only in Portugal but in Spain, 
After recommending that bis Majehty should at once recall his sulijects who w'cre 
engaged on both sides of the contest, the mdde Duke concluded by moving the 
address alluded to above. — Kail (irey admitted the imjwlance of the subject as a 
branch of our foreign nlatioiis, and expressed his strong sennc of the expediency of 
preserving an alliance wiili Portugal; hut he denied that tl»e noble Duke had any 
ground for his motion, wliiih uas a motion of n nsure upon Ministers. Tliclr (in- 
duct liad l>et*n the reverse of what it was dt‘.scnbcd--it loid been that of sir M 
neutrality. His Lordship then desciibed the stale oi IN^rtugaJ before be came into 
office, and alluded to the tre,ichen**s and perjuri#*s under which Don Miguel bad 
ascended the throne, and availed himself of ti»e presetice of a British army to aasiNt 
his usurpation, making the power and infliieii'-e of ihi> couTitry a sort of acconiplii e 
in the transaction. He appealed to ilie H<»use w heiher the (iovernmenl of tbi^ 
country could have taken a part against the leginmate Queen of ]^>rluguI, whose 
rights had lieen usurped by a v iolation of nil engagements. As for the obligation 
of treaties, he asked wbetlier thev could bind this country to resist every attack on 
Portugal, right oftrWTong ^ Gtivernment he nuiiritaiued had done everything to 
preserve neutrality. A ISHtlsh fleet had Imuji sent out, at the reijuest of BritiNh 
mere bants, but orders were repeatedly given to preserve the strictest newirulity. 
Besides. British men'hants in this country bad aright to furnish arms, ammunition, 
Ac., to any and to all parties in a country with whirl) we were at j)eace, and tbev 
hud done so. After entering into variou^ details cle.verijilive of the conduct wliicb 
Ministers had pniMjed, the noble 'li/»rd reiterated his appeal to the candour of tlie 
House to re]e(i the proposition befoie it. — Lord Al»ercleen, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Kldon, and the Lord C'hanccIIor followed. — The Hotuse then divideii, 
when the result was .a miijority of 12 against the Ministcni. 

June 6 — ^The Marquis W^lesley reported Itis Majesty’s answer to the Address 
adopted upon the Duke itf'^Wellington’s motion respecting Portugal. ** 1 have 
already taken all such measures as api>eared to me to }>e necessary for maintaining 
the neutndtty which 1 have determined to obsen'e iu the contest now carrying on 
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in Portugal/* — In presenting a petition from Barnstaple, against the Irisli Church 
Temporalities Bill, the Bishop of Exeter spoke in support of its prayer, and maintained 
that interference with Church property, sanction^ by the Sovereign, woold be a 
v iolation of the Coronation Oath. — Karl Grey replied that, when the Bill came be- 
fore them/ he was sure it would l>e seen that it did not deserve the character given 
of it ; and added, he was persuaded that no good could arise from observations such 
as tliose of the Right Rev. Prelate ; and that there were no persons in their XiOrd- 
ships' House more desirous of supporting the interests of the Protestant religion 
than were those who constituted the Government* He repelle^as unfounded, the 
opinion that the Bill violated the (Coronation Oath. ^ it* 

June 13. — The Duke of Richmond moved the second reading of the 4gncul* 
tural Laliour Rate Bill ; and, in doing so, his Grace obsei^ed that the plan of the 
present Bill had been tried in many places and counties, and had been successful in 
reducing the poor’s rate and in promoting industry. — The Bishop of London op- 
posed the Bill, on the ground that its principle was vicious, and that the measure 
would promote the injury of the parties it was intended to l)enefit, as‘%ell as the 
income of the Cht^rch. — After an extended conversation, the Bill was read a 
second time. 

June M. — Thejtiimitation of Actions Bill (a measure resulting from the Law 
Coininissioucrs* Reports) called forth a considerable discussion ; hut its progress 
was iu>t impeded. — The Earl 4tf Eldon obser^'ed, that if the numerous projects for 
tlio amendment of the laws uere carried int4» effect, it would be requisite that pro- 
l('ssi<mat men should recommence the study of the law, and, after tlie session, think 
of the new statutes, instead (^| |CQntcm plating the approaching game season, 

HOrsE or COMMONS. 

May 20. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved that the House re- 
sume the wMibideration, in ccjmmittee, of the GiMirch Temporalities (Ireland) 
Gillon moved an instniction to the c<mimittee to provide that the 
1 evenlPs of tlie ('Inirch be applied to purposes of general utility, after the demise of 
tlte present incuml>ents.’*-^After some short di.scii$sion, the House divided on and 
ju'gatived the jiroposition. ^ 

3ray21. — Sir S. AVlialley brought forward his Swthuion declaratory of the 
<xj)edieucy of repealing the house and window* taxes, lie declaied that the feeling 
against their continuance, on the ground of their injustice and pai*iiality, p>sses8ed 
everj part of the country, an<l that the threiUened resistance ought to induce the 
Mini'iters to ascertain and make manifest whether it w*as just or unjust. — Mr.S. 
Rice said, tliat all practicable relief had been proposed ; and that the contemplated 
rediutions would nff<>rd very exteuMve relief The motion led to i*oiisiderable dis- 
<u5Mi>n — The House eventually divided on the question ; and the numbers were-— 
f<u‘ the motion. 124 ; against it, 2/3. 

May 22, — Mr. Tooke brought forward his motion on the subject (»f defects in, the 
Reform Act, not w’iih the view of impeaching that measuie, or of touching any of 
its piiiicifde.s, hut mainly lor the purpiisc of remedying defects and adjusting con. 
tradictioiis in the system of registering votes. Instead of moving for a bill, he 
]»ropf)stMl the ap])oiiJtment of a committee, to ascertain wliat were the delects in the 
Act. lie said, lie would gladly have left the subject in the hands of the Ministers, 
but they declined to undertake it ; and as he deemed it requisite that a remedy 
should be provided, after so inuity contradictoiy decisions, he Bi||iinitted the present 
motion.— Ix)rd J. Russell objected t<» the motiou, on the gnmiid of the time at which 
it WHS brought forveard. If defects arose on a fair trial of the act, the ministers 
were lK>und to propose remedies ; but as applied to the present case in particular, he 
considered that they ought to wait, and set* the effects of another registration. The 
House divided; the result w*as — A\es, 68; Noes,fM. — Mr. R. Grant moved the 
second reading of the Jewish Civil disabilities Removal Bill. — Dr. Liishingtou 
strongly recommended the hill, and Sir K. liiglis h» earnestly resisted it — Mr. R. 
Grant replied at considerable length, supporting the bill with great zeal.— The 
House divided on the motion. The numbers were— for the second reading of the 
bill, ; against it, 52. 

May 24.— Mr. Bernal brought forward the case, llunded on the Report of the 
Election Committee ot Hertford ; and after having pointed out the numerous in- 
stances of bribery aud corruption, he mo?ed that the case be referred to a select 
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roptied at cooftiderable length, oaotending, Uiat as aa eaJst^ lav had beon violated^ 
exp>sifiui<i punishment ought not to fall on Hertford. — There was an extended 
disetisfion on the question, after whidi the House divided. The numbei-s were-— 
Aye% SlSi^'^Noes, 55 ; ai'ter whiidi the committee was appointed. 

May mb , — After several very numerously signed petitions against the Ooverii- 
ment plan had l>eeti presented, the debate on Colonial Slavery was resumed. — Sir 
R. Vyvyan strongly opposing the pnipoHitton of Ministers. After complaining of the 
want of represeti^ion under which the colonies laboured, since tJie passing of the 
Refdl^m Act, and urging that ciix*nmstHiu'e as a strong claim to the protection, or, 
at least, to the forbeiiriuuM? of the Ijegislature, the hoiimirahle Barouet pniceeded to 
vindicate the rights of the colonists. After dissecting the Government plan, aud 
disputing many of the Ktatements of Mr. Stanley, he warned Governineut that its 
project would never work; and that the bare attejnpt to bring it into oi>eititlfm 
w'ould be attended with the most di.sastruus (*oust'qneut:eH, both to proprietors and 
slaves. H uoiicJusion he observed, that Im had no resolution to propose, nor Vmild 
he object to ti|| Speaker leaving the cltair, as he liud no wisli m prtn’ent the fullesfe 
inqni^ into the subiect. — The House then resolved itself into commillee, and Mr. 
StanfA replied to the honourable Baronet. The most itn|H»rtant part of his address, 
however, was, that in which he exphiined the mwiification.s intllpdlum'd into hm plan 
since first he brought it forward. Those modifications Avert* tne omission of that 
clause XA'hich, in tlip original hill, made the slave conlrilmte towards the cost of his 
emancipation, and the suhstitiition i»f n small additional tax upon sugar to make up 
the deficiency. — Mr. Buxton declared himself to he in fav(»ur of the Otwerninent 
plan, in consequence of the modifications w’hiclM||||id ht'en adopted. — ‘The debate 
was adjourned. 

May 31. — Lord Althorp, in introducing the question of the Bank of England 
Charter, said, that the principles to he kept in view’ were the convertibility of tlio 
paper issued into money ; the i^eciirity of the solveticv of the hank whicli iMiied the 
circulating medium, and the scdirity to he taken against undue fluctuatioA in the 
amount of the currency. TJie question for discussion w'hs, whether ii sffti more 
desirable that the management of the circulating medium should he managed hv a 
single hank, or by a conqui^ioii of different hanks. He admitted that there were 
advantages in the eompetinmi of hanks; hut thought that the ailv'aniages pjepon- 
derated in favour of a single hank acting under pioper iheck**. H<* thunglit, that 
to jdace a h-mk under the mmuigi'rnent of t)»e i»OA ernmeiit, would l»« to offer ton* 
siderahle tem]ftaiions to abuse. £Ie then stated the terui.s ot iJte jiroposed renewal 
of the Bank Ch.'irter for 21 year-^. the cliiel points of which aie ^et foi th in his 
Lordship’s letter to the Bank Direc tors. The profamal to make hank notes u legal 
tender in all parts of the connti y. ex'*ept at the Bank of LngUrui, or the Inanch- 
h.'inks, it m.giu lu* .said, Awwiid diivegoid out of cirruiatwai. iJe did not think that 
AAoiild he tlieeffett: neoher did he think that it would make the i onnrr y Imnks, 
to any considerahie cMent, less careful as to theii issues; hut any such iimnue- 
niences Avould he couMtei l)al.inced by its j»re\ent!iig great and smldeii dr.ii^is on ijie 
cutintry hanks, and tliroii^’h tlieni on tlie Bank of Kngkind After adverting to tlie 
advaniaees anticipated lioni the exernpti ».i of hills not exceeding three moi.t},‘‘‘ 
date from the oiKMaiion of the usuiv iitw's, he stated, llial Avith respect to pnn'- 
stock hanks, lie proposed, as tin* (onduion.s «m whidi cliariei.s shonifi lie planted to 
them, that onc-iniarter <d their snhst rvhed capital, instead of one half, as 1 1 qtnre<l 
in the instant e or^oint-st<K k hanks isAiiing notes, Rhonid he paid tiji and deprisited 
an before ; that thtdr .shares should not he less than lOft/ each ; aiul that the part- 
nei-8 in such hank? should ne only liable to a rc*spoiisihility to the amount of tlieir 
shares. He also proposed, that the corporations of those hunks nhonld not, as .such, 
hold any shares in those hiuiks. It would he seen from tliose pro]»ohitions, that he 
proposed to give great iidA’antages to hanks not issuiiig notes over those that iss|H*d 
their own notes. In a ca.se where a charter was to he grunted, it must la* at the 
discretion of ihe Gr^vernincnt to decide Avhether tlie uniouni of capital suhscrihed 
was a sufficient amount for the l(K;aiity in which the hank w'as situated, and whetlier 
the charter asked for should he granU’d. He hoped, how'ever, that every prfy|»er 
facility Avould he given to the estahlishment of such hanks. By means of a stomp 
duty the Government would at all time.s he eualiled to know the exact amount of 
country hankers’ notes in cirhilattoii ; hut be thought it desirable that it sliould also 
have the means of kuow’ing the amount of the whole available assets to meet the 
demand upon tbenu He proposed that a statement of the aocouata of each indivi* 
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not to be pnWishetl in a Aeparate form 5 bnt, Hucattntfi being ndM toget^^ 
total I'fsnlt w(»uia be f'iven to the public periodically. He eonduded liy DWJeiiigf 
resoliHioas exprmive rd’ the sanction of the litmse to the plan 
del)ate on tho nsoUuionH was adjourned.-— The debate on Colonial Slavery mm 

resumed Mr. (iodson admitted that tlie time was arrived when ala very must he 

put an end to; but denied the rhyht of the House to supersede the functions of the 
Cidonial AssenddLes. AfM»r defendinjc the conduct nf the West India Iwdy, he sut>- 
mitted u phin of njore extensive remuneration for the planters, which he moved as 
an amendment to the ori^^inal motion. — Mr. Tancred contended mat the Govlfrn- 
ment had proposed a rational plan of emaucipalitni. — Mr. Buckingham spoke in 
favour of i mined i.'tte emancipation.--Thc House adjoiirned, on the motion of Mr. 
O’Ccmnell, without comin^jf to a divi.sion on the amendment. 

June 3 —Tlie House resolved itself into I'onjmittee on Colonial SIavepy.^The 
adjourne<l debate was resumed by Mr. 0’(V)nnell, who advo(»ted the ^mediate 
emancipation of the slaves, with corofiengation to the planters, if requiredj^and tbe^ 
establishment of 11 pofpif law in the mlonies, for the support of the i»i|pl and iiitiim 
neproes, win), said, reqiirretl <v>nipen8ati«>n bir tine hihours of their former yeajjjM. — 
Lord Howi<-k considered it to lie of the greatest importance that tlie co-of>e^ion 
of the colonists in tH(|hneasure should he pwHjured, end he proposed that its details 
shotild he left for their arranjrement. — Sir tt. Peel warned the House against 
Ifitinif hJiKtily on a subject of such immense importance; ami eniiorced the necessity 
of ohtainiiifr the co-ojieration of the Leg^islatiin^s in inodifyinp the derails of the 
measure idler the House had a^wd to the pfeneral principles on which the emftiMii- 
]»atioii o!' the slaves xvas to lie ..flOiM— J .ord \UIiorp ol>»erved that it was essential 
some measure shotild lie auprecd to without delay. — Mr. Stanley then stated, that 
he should profiose that tlie details of the plan for effcctinir the emaiicipatibn of the 
slaves he left to the Colonial Ije>jrislatures, Parltament bavin*? first determined tlie 
main principles on wliit-h slavery slifwild l»e»l«>li»hed.— *4*lie amendments which hiwi 
been projjbsed were withdrawn, atid the first res<»hitioii was a^'rewl to, 

.Tillies 'In answer to a question, by Lord Khrington, Lord Palmerston said, 
“ Duriiijf the period n»y lion. colUvij'ues and myself have had tlie honour to be the 
advisers of the Crown, We luve, with respect to the Pt)riu;?al. and indeed 

of every other foreicin com Urv, pursued fliat course, and nc *d upon those principles, 
which in our consciences we thou.rht most conducive to the interests of Thecomitry, 
and to the honour and ditfnitv of the (V»»wnj^ and I can assure my n<»ble friend, 
and, alone: svlili my nohh* friend, the House at large, that so long as we have the 
honour of advising the (Vowii, and the task of directing its councils, we shall not 
depart from the course which we have bithorto pursued, norswene from lho$e 
principles hv which we have hitherto been guided.*^ 

June filh. — ('olonel Das'ies (u-ought forward amotion, expressive fif roiilldence In 
the conduct of the present Ministers with lespeci to Piirtugiil, nvoning tint he 
Buhmitted it lor the expt ess purpose of counteracting wliat he viewed i»s the ner- 
niciouH tendency of the Dnl'C of cllingtonV motion in the House ot Lords. Tlie 
main mischn-f wliicli he dre.nlcd fr<»m tliat molitin was, unless it wu*- isMinicracted 
by the uiUMjiii vocal di>cl.iimer of the Homte of ( ommons. ‘spam would l<e cuihold- 
ened to scud aii army into Pojtugal to fifdit the battle of Don Monicl J^ird 
Moi)HUh .seconded the motion. Sir 11. Peel haid he had coiistantiv resiiited the 
])olicy of the (dovernmeiit on this ipiesthm ; he .sliould tlierefore rntvt the motion 
with a direct negative. Lord Palinerhton m.-iintuined tlmt the, (Jovernmeut had 
observed the strictest neutrality. I>oii Migmd had procured stores and aimnuuition 
from this country, and no doubt would luue applied for men, had there been any 
chance of olitaimiig a supply He regretted that ilierc \u« likely to he a difference 
of o])iiiion ht*lween the two Uoiise.s, hut the ('ommouers had uot been the first to 
promote it : if iiicouvenieiices resulted fr»)ni this collision, they would he un.swerahle 
for it who had promoted an opinion iu hostilirv to a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and of the c^mntry. The House divHh*d, and the numbers were — For the 
motion, 3(11 ; against it, 1)3. Majority in favour of the motion, 233. 

June 7.— Mr, Stanley having moved the second resolution in a committee on the 
Colonial Slavery Bill, Mr. Stewart afterwards, on thejiart of the ACest India in- 
terests, offend three amendments to the leading proposilmns of the Government 
1. That after passing of any Act on this subject, the ohildren should be immediately 
declared free, subject to such restrictions as should be hereafter agreed upon 
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S. That at the Wtt« time all elam ihouldlb MgiiMredaa a^rentii^t' 3* That 
the compenfftticm, instead of should he ; and that to pro- 

mote seoutity, and avert the di^ouldes that »ii|{ht otherwise accrue, tlie Govern, 
ment he authorised to lend on the security of west India property. Thus original 
resoludon was agreed to witliout a division. 

June 10.— The Chancellor of the Ezcliequer delivered his Majesty’s answer to the 
address voted on t'olouel Davies’s motion. His Majesty replied—** 1 liave received, 
with great satisfaction, the expression of your conairrence in the |>olicy i have 
piirsu^ uitb reference to the affairs of Poitngal, and you may be assured that 1 
ahall coj^imie to act in the same nay, and will neglect no ojiportuiiity to use all tlie 
InffueuSt that is within my power, us soon as possible, usefully and honourahly to 
put an end to all the differences that no# exist in that unhappy c«untry.*’-.-.The 
House again resolved into Committee on C!oloniul Slavery. The third resolution 
was moved, that containing what has l>eeu termed the apprenticeship’' regula- 
tion. — Mr. F. Iluxtuu opjHised it at considerable length, miiintaining that it pro- 
ceeded Oil an assumption that was dismwed by evidence. It was established mat 
the iiegroesfci a state of freedom, waSm wo»k for wages; Umt they had j^eiformed 
wgA. for v^iich they were paid specific sums, in half the time that w(mld have 
otD&wise been occu])ied ; and that wliere they had worked for wages, the greatest 
diihculty had l>een to procure wages from the whites. But tHoiigh he spoke against 
the conditions accompanying this re^iolution, he deemed it riglit to bear his testi- 
mony to the efforts made by the present Administration to abolish slaver)'.— 
Mr. Stanley expressed a hope tliat the plan of the (iovenimeiit. brought forward on 
its responsibility, would ex|)erieiice the unanimous supjtort of the House, as uiiuiii- 
mity was so calculated to advance the accompliliunent of the great (pie.siion. In 
reply to the thauks proffered to the Government for having brought forward this 
question, he said the Government had not had any alternative ; the question ha<l 
arrived at that crisis that they were obliged to bring it before Parliament ; to have 
neglected to do so, or to have endeavoured to maintain the present system, would 
have been attended with the greatest dangers.— Mr. F. Buxton said, ini coiisequeure 
of the efforts made by the present administration to carry this great qnfstion, be 
would not press opposition to the original resolution. — The Committee eventually 
divided ; the numbers were— For the resolution, 324 ; against it, 42 ; majority, 
2(12. — Mr. Stanley then proposed the compensation, uaiuing 20,000,000/. instead ol 
15,000,000/. Its consideration was postponed. 

June n.— The House again res^ved into committee on colonial slavery’. The 
pnqKysition was, that for a grant of 20,0(X),(K)0/. to he appropriated hy the ocdoiiial 
legi**latures, in compensation to the proprietors for losses in consequence of the 
aiiolition of slavery. It called forth exteudeil and varied disctission. — Mr. Stanhw 
defended tlie charge, explained tlie causes of it. and implored the aiinmittee — tlic 
abolition of slavery having been in reality diHTeed by the passing of the previous 
resolutions — not to endanger the adjustmcMit of tins great qiitsiion byrefusing 
compensation, after liaving admitted the principle.— TJicie n ere several divisions on 
amendments moved by Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wason, and Col. Kvans, previou.sly to the 
carrying of the original resolution. The first division, tvhich was on Mr. Buxton's, 
was, for bis ameudmeiU, J42; ogaimt K, 277; majority against it, 135. Tii- 
majorities agaiu.sl tlie other ameiulireiits wei of a far more decided character. 

June 13. — Mr. Grant brought forward his resolutions ou the subject of the East 
India Charter. In the course of hib speech he examined elalMiraiely the condition 
of our East India, dependent ies, the state of Uieir finances, and the n*gulation of fbe 
intercourse between them and this country, lie described the bargain made with 
the C ompany, and the views of the Government, and concluded W’ith detailing the 
amendments and alterations propo.Hed hy the Government, together with tliree le- 
suluuons. The objects of tbo.ie rebolutiuns w ere declaratory— I, Of the exjvediency 
of an open trade in tea, &.c., with ( bina, the Kuropeiiiis being subject to such 
regniations as might laMleemed meutial to protect tlie commercial and political 
interests ot Great Britain — 2. Of the expediency of the (Jrow'n taking on itself the 
fulfilment of sundry obligations of the Company ; and 3. Of the expediency of 
continuing in the Company the Govcniment of India, subject to sudi arrange- 
ments as should lie prescribed by Parhotneut. With respect to the intercourse 
with India, it is to be o|>€n, Europeans being required to register their names with 
"the muniqpal authorities, but not necessitated to obtain licences. Kurojjean 
Bettlen, however, to be subject to such laws as coutroUed the natives* Xhe asitxm* 
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kdda of the King’* anil tha Coa^aay^ Coorte, tad 41w antniliiMDt of the Um, to 
bt' promoted l)jr th» Govemor-GonoiM and a CouiioU« aided hy a CommissioiU lal 
the bills to be prepared, natives to be nendered eli^Weto oto without referanOS to 
religion or descent. The slavery at present edsting partially in tbe dependeodas ** 
to cease after a period to be ii 2 i;ed,-»Mr. Wynn expressed nls approbation gene* 
rally of the plaiu. He suggested a reaction in the numbefy aOdi an alteratSon in 
the qualifications of Uirectors { eight he considered would be enough^ elected each 
four years.— Several other Members spoke, Mf. Maijoribanks, Mr. Bockin^bM, 
&o. ; after which, Mr. Grant observed that the resolutions were purposely so gene* 
rally worded that tlie adoption of them he did not consider would bind any body to 
the details of his plans. On this understanding Members said they wou^ not op- 
pose them. — ^The Solicitor-General brought in a bill to abolish imprisonment fisr 
debt, which was read a first time. The learned gentleman stated shortly the chief 
features of the bill, which, from the outline he presented, appears to be one of the 
best and most useful measures that has been submitted to Parliameut for some thne 
past. It enables the creditors to lay hands on all the property of their debtom, 
without much trouble or expense, while J^Epaves the latter from th^emoraliring 
and destructive con8equeno6.9 of incarcermion. For instance, it gira immediate 
execution on bonds and bills, as soon as tliey become due, witlmut malting the 4pdi* 
tor have recourse to the expeiisfVc process of an action ; it compels debtors to make 
a full disclosure of their property, as is now partially done under the Lords’ ,* 
aiid gives the creditor remedy against property of all kinds, whether copyhold or 
freeiiold property, whether money in the funds, or whether dlilBisting of those 
securities which are now called “ choses in action.” 

.7(1116 14. — The House, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exdbequer, reeved 
into (Vimmittee on the Irish Tithes Act, and in the Committee his Loird^ip 
formally proposed the adoption of the plan, opened by him on a former evening, 
regurdiiig the Tithes of Ireland— vie., that an advance should he made for the 
purpose of enabling the Crown to pay the tithes due to clergymen in Ireland on 
uccouut if tithes for Ulfil, 1632, and 1833; and that the amount be repaid by tax 
on the lands chargeable with tithes, but which had not been paid them for those 
yeftrH.---S(»veral niemliors maintained that the Irish Temporalities Bill was only 
supiMirted on the ground of commencing the lietter arrangement of the Church 
pioperty of Ireland; that tithe-charge in Ireland, in whatever shape it might be 
imposed, would not contribute to trauquiLHty ; and that it was as much the amount 
as the appropriation of the tithes that encouraged resistance.— Mr. Littleton de- 
fended the measure as practical, wi.se, and modm^ie — as securing immediate relief, 
w'ithout bringing the clergy into collision with iIms tenants or landlords.— The 
Committee eventually divided on the resolution. The numbers were— Ayes, 270 ; 
Noes, 40;* Majority, 230. 

— J 

THE COLONIES. 

CANADA. 

Accounts have been received from Canada, which contain a notice from the 
Heceiver-General, intimating his inability to raise the money for the payment of the 
sufferers during the late war with the United , States, and announcing* that he had 
received tlie authority of tiie Lieutenant-Governor, in coimcil, to issue debentures 
under the provision of the act passed for this purpose, to such claimants as may he 
willing to receive tlie same, whose claim of 38^ jier cent, upon the award exceeds tlie 
sum of 50/. currency; and also to agents duly appointed by power of attorney to 
receive the respective payments, llie debentures to bear interest at 5 percent, 
payable half-yearly. * 

The followdng are the statements of sales of acres made by the Canada Company., 
from tlie ist to the 27th of April last :~Cro\vn Reserves, 4,808; at Guelph, 68; at 
an average of Us. id, per acre, 4,077; add Huron Tract, 5,779 ; total, 10,656. ^ 

SW'AN niVER. 

Accounts ^roiri Swan River, by the way of Cape of G(X)d Hope, state, that the 
appearance of tlie natives in the neighbourhood of the colony in considerable num- 
l>ers had caused some alnnn, and attempts were daily making to establish a g*K>d 
understanding w'ith them, or at least lo discover their I'Mings with regard to the 
colonists. In tlii.H, how'ever, little progress had b(>en made, us tlutir lan^iage rt)uJd 
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gimt Wy of the ftettlerg. The li^^iets e;»e^h|;ty Jeehiyxa on the subject of 
taxAtlon, ee4 a nro^t had been pr^fMred against the attempi'to create revenue for 
the aupport of the local establishxnenta, and the oonstniotion of public workSf by the 
linppakW of a duty of three sbillings per gallon on apiritnoua lh|UOie^i|itk^ok^ 
fWi abroad* 

CAPE OF GOOB HOPE. 

The acrounts from the Cape of Good Hope contain a very mdlaiidholy etacement 
of the ftiid^eiings of the ti'ilte called Haharntai, situated beyond the colony^ who had 
been drigBpi from tl^ir country by tlie advance of that warlike tHhe the S^oolai } 
and they had Bed full six days' journevi they u ere still pursued t{M^ 

ijnmlacable : they were in a state of amolute starvation Numbers Of 
driyen by despair^ liad resolved tt) returrt back, and rather perish by tlte Sjpeiira of 
the SCooles than die the lingering death of famine* In attenmting tlUs, hundreds 
had been subl^ed on the way. The missionaries on the frontier,, with xnoSt praise- 
worthy humanity, had sent out tw'o iKHly, and necessary attendants and 

some cattle, dio conduct the remnauflIPthe tribe to Griqua town, amounting to 
abo^ SOO persons, all that were left of many thousands. 


^ FORJ 1 .IGN STATES* 

BEIOIUM. 

Brussels papers furnish ns with the speeth of King Leopold on opening the 
tiegi<dath"e Session* The following in the text of^o Address t — 

** Geiuiemen, — ‘Events nhuh are of great impoj lance to Belgium have occurred 
since the opening of the Session of lfW8. Fniiue and England, according to their 
engagements, have pnt us in po^HCSshm of the fortress n hit h tlm*ateTi(>«l one of 
our finest cities. A nun eiuion, com hided by the same powcis, puts Belgium in 
possession of the greatei part of the ndtantages attached to the treaty of Ifitli 
Nervember. witliont yet taking fiom it those ]>ortions of teiritory, the sepiWntiuii of 
which will always he felt by ns as the most painful sacrifice. Ihe treaty of Nov. lA 
remains untouched, i shall take (‘are that, in the final arrangement with Holland, 
none of the rights svhich ue have acquired shall lie infruigc*d \ panidi disarming 
will nerw be possible : it uill be cffecttHl in such «i manner as to diminish the ex- 
penses of the Treasury, uitboiit si j akenint: the orgainsaWim of the army, Thua 
w^ Hhall come iw near to a .stall of'^ace as political prudence will peiiint, I have 
the .satisfaction to tell }'<#, Gmlemen. that in tlie circumstances in which we now 
are, it will not la* nec^^ssary to nnpoae fresh burdens. The resources votwl by the 
Chamber** will suftiie to meet the expeiulitu^ of the \ear. The ordinary receipt 
mil e\en aff*ird a c«)r»iderable surphiR, if, wrwe nu*\ hope, the i.u.t titflit months 
ansv^ers to the first foui. The tune is come, <i*ullcnien, when the (government* 
aided lu sour coiuunence, will Ik* able to dii'ct unrenuiiing atunlioii to the iu' 
teinal ameliorations of the tountr/. In the first line of the interests uhn he all fifC 
om attention, are our manufaHures and our commerce. Our negoliaiions m ah 
France, on this suhj<*ct, have commeiued under happy auspices; they uill be con- 
tinued vvitli peises eraiK-e. Wa heve olituii.ed fiom the t'nitc'd *>tales of Noilh 
America the iiufst favouialde stif^ulations fur oi.e of the most important branrlte^ of 
our cummeive. >Miile conliiming to seek abroul adv autageous channels lor our 
manufactures and commerce, we have not lost sight of those whub several parts of 
the kingdom call for. The udministnition ha.s felt tlie iiecesMiy of givinnaiuw 
impulse to the public u urks* WitJi this view I reconmu nd to the attention and 


patriotism of tlie ( hanilKOs, the plan for agiand communication fioni the sea and 
the Si-heldt to lie Meuse and tlie Hliine, winch is calhd lor by the wants and 
wisices of ahno«( the whole country. Besides the laws on the budget and acconiiis, 
those coiKtrnnig the proviiuial and cymimercial otganisatioii will lie laid before you. 
\ on will alsu Joii V to discuss the law on the dihtiilenes, winch must have aiKsH great 
influence on om agin ulturc*, w hirh is already in !W> flourishing a state. Gemlomen, 
gtliO elements t>l pro*.penLy, which Belgium iontains, as well as its liberal institii- 
tions, attest its advanced suite of tivihsatum. It is for the powers which direct its 
destinies to foster, hy their joint efforts, those elementa of prosperity, «»d those 
jnstitutions, which, li wisely developed* will he tlie most solid base of our iiational 
existence, and open to us the fairest pi aspect uFfuturo prosperity. 
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MABRIA0ES 

Rtinrjr. flid«it 400 
of Sir H. Farrlngtoo, Bart., of Spring lianim, 
10 Prai»ce»» daoghler of the Bay. 13 r« Warren* 
of Port View. 

At St Pancraa New 

K«<i , of Ttiorobi|Lry« Gtenceatetahlre, to Cm^ 
iheritio Kllfialieih. foutth daughteeof Joseph 
Hume, Rwi.. of Upper Charlotte.street, Pits- 
roy^uare. 

At Shenstoae Churchi Major WyndhaniJP 
Scot* Groye, to KU»a, daughter of the lute 
Henry Case, Ksq,, of Shenatone Moss. Stafford. 

At St, (Jeorge’H Church* Hanover-sqiiare, 
Thomas Henry Kfngscote* Esq,, of Kings- 
roiiTt, Gloucestershire, to the Hon. Harriet 
Bloomfield, eldest daughter of Lleut.-Oeneral 
J.ord Bloomlield 

At rhettenhnru, Arthur William Thomaa, 
r.,11 , ol rullabnij, county of Kilkenny, eldest 
s u (it the late Rev. Francla Thomas, to Anna 
( oUlnson, daughter of the late James Hut 
thii.min, h*fij . I Sheriff Hill, and ol Ilyton, In 
liie < out t\ of Hurhnm. 

Ai Munich, Count Potemkiii, Ambassador 
hum du«sut, at the <ourt of Bavaria, to Ebra, 
<Lvni?hiei if K. M. hirainger, Esq , of Twysog, 
Heubighshire. 

At *'t t lemeiit’s. HaatiniM, by the Rev. 

.t. <i Foyster, Thomas Lane, of Upper Beel- 
t jnl phiee, and ol Fanndoua, near Grlustcad 
1 *q., to Ilenrieita, the wtdow oi the late W. 
happen, Ksq., of Somcrset-piate. 

f>ie//j— At Rothsoy, Mrs. Mary Anne Col- 
«! ilioun, Hlduu ot the late Eight Hun. Archi- 


ANt> DHBATHB* 

bald Opiqtthcmn, df IKlllevihPht, tord 
Register. 

At liukeeton.'OaiK^lkh KS., 
aged $3, author 0I eeveral geographical woitke.^ 
At Coesygedol* Merionetih Frances, daugn* 
tdrof Bell Llogd, and olec^to Lord 
/ Moystou. 

At Worthing, Margafdtha, tvidqjgjgf Henry 
Pye Rich, Esq. 

At his house iu Grosveaor aqoardi ^oMaVt 
Earl of Newburgh, in the 4dd year Of hta a^fb 
111 Upper Grosvenor.streei, the Dpwlller 
Lady Rich. ^ 

In Glasgow, Dr. Heron, Professor of Natk- 
^MU^llosophy In Anderson's Uutverilty. 

«|p|p his house, in Bclgrave''ptBfee» Alexander 
Consau, Ksq., aged 7d, late a cashier of $be 
Bank of England. ^ 

Hie Infant daughter of 8. C. Hall, Esq. 

At Newboruiigh, Galway, aged 80, Netter- 
ritle liJnke, Esq. He sery^i^ as Captain In the 
anny during the first Amdl|j||n war. 

Colonel J>roaght, aged 78, of Urirl^TlUe 
Forest, King's County, the last ColoneJ of the 
Irish Voltinteeni of 1782. 

At Madder ty, D. Malcolm, LL.D„ Chaplidu 
to Ms Majesty ^ 

At Charbunnlers. near Macon, M. Moreau, 
who, at the first revolution, was a member of 
the National rooveniion* 

At Cotton Lodge, Vork, W. Morrltt, Esq., 
Magistrate and Deputy LlcuUiiaat for the 
West Riding. 

At Ctthtle Connell, Archdeacon Galwey, 
Rectoi of l(^lmastf'4u, Archdiocese of CaaheL 


I’UOVINCIAL OCcdilJ&NCliS ' 

IN TIIK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND W 1V91LES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 

y 

Tiie Ctwtnmissinners of Police have issued the following imtnictions to their 
officers . — •* The Huperinteiidenw will see, or t^end un ins]>ector to all the jewellers, 
silveraxnuhs, and others in their resjiective divisions, who keep chains, 4&c., in their 
windowh, and explain to tliem tlie method the tliMHa have lately adopted in rotv 
biiifj;’ hhops of this description, viz., by boring a large gimlet 01 centi e-bit, 

under the hottom of the window, and drawing chains, rings, &e., through the 
aperture by me.an* of a hooked piece of wire ; the thieves noticing by day-time the 
place in which such property is laid iu the window.’* 

Te^hmonuii io thr late AftUnnan IVuiihman, — The committee for conductiug this 
leKtinionial have commenced opening the ground and preparing the foundation for 
the obelisk nt the south end id k'uriingdon-stri^t, the spot where the late Alder* 
man tii st commenced his career in the Rietrupolis. The obelisk is hnished, and 
■will he erei'ted in tlie course of the ensuing fortnight by the Ifaytoi Granite Com* 
puny, at whose woiks at Jiaiikside it is now King, It consists of a single stoti0, 
'iO feet in letigtli, edevated on a plain pedestal of Kgyptian architecture ; on iwosith^ 
of ivhicli are sculptiiied, iu the solid granite, the anus of the city, and on tiie other 
two the antis of the late Aldermih. An inscription, descriptive of ihe intent oi 
the tnormment. will be in front. The die of the peiiestal, a \ery handsome block, 
weighing alio e three tons, is one piece, as are also the cap and th^ two sU'pH, or 
scainilla, on which the pedestal is erect^. 



nsvoNsiiias. 

The small hshhig village of Lympstoue, near Exeter, has lieen almost totally 
destroyed by a fire^ which originated in the hou&e of a hehermau, who had gone to 
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iM^t, and left kis fire burniufi;, about three oModc; iu ^e morninfr of June IS. 
The number of houses destroyed is stated to be fifty4re,and three otliers rendered 
tenantless. The number of persons deprived of their honiSi it 248^ of whom 
ninoty^aln are l€^ totally destitute* 

’ n LANCASUlltS. ^ 

liiverpooil has followed the example of the ipetropolis in the establishment of 
Zoologist (rardens^ which were open^ to the public on Monday last The grounds 
were prmily arran^, hiM the stock of birds, beasts, ^c., is luuneroua* 

WABWiCKSniRC. 

Birmingham Railway . — Among the Parliamentary papers on the 
tobjecf m jthis railway, there is an elaborate estimate, by Mr. Lec<mnt, of the road 
and traffic for one year between Loudon and Birmingham. &c. The follow. « 
ing areifdie general results ; — Passengers. 233.155; goods, (12,33(1 tons; parcels, 
46,792j beasts, 50,839 ; sheep, 335,000 ; pigs, 15,334. The expense by the exist- 
ing means of transit is about 1 *«ilitl, 2jy^j nrfail e by the railway it Will not exceed 
800,7^8/., thns exhibiting an annual to the country of 537.489/. independently 

of the advantages to be expected from the uiiriyalled celerity of this mode of con- 
veyance. The railway was commenced on Tue^ay the i4th ult. near Hampstead. 

IRELAND. 

Since 1823, 69f commissions of bankruptcy have been issued In Ireland ; 295 
certifij M^ werelj^nted, and 100 superseded. 

A f^mmunication from the War-Office announces the aholition, on the 1st of 
July next, of the Irish army medical department, the duties of which are to be in 
future performed at the bead -office in London. 

hxih Church — By an account, recently presented to the Itonse of Commons, and 
printed by it4' Authority, it appeal's that the immlier of henetioes in Irelund of ab/ne 
2.000/. a-year value, is eleven— <»ne of them being of the annual value iif 2.800/. ; 
of above 1,000/. and under 2,000/. value the numl>er is ninety-one ; oi 750/. to 
1,000/. there are ninety-six ; of 500/. to 7119/. there are two hundred and fifty ; oi 
250/. to 500/. there are four hundred and twenty-five livings ; and all the remainder 
of livings in Ireland, to the uunuber of 583, are Mow the annual value of 250/., many 
of them being very considerably below that amrnint. This account, it should be ob- 
served, is drawn from the income of the Church at a period anterior to the com- 
mencement of passive resistance. « 

^ SCOTLAND, 

The emigrants who Ufge during this present season, igh not so nnme- 
rous as in former years, are of a better class, many of theni bfiug possessetl of con- 
siderable property. A detachment for the Coi sair from thapat js1u\s ol Lanark and 
Leshmahago., throng^ the instrumentality .one agent, had 5.tMW»/. com erted imo 
sovereigns, independent of what each might havi; done individually. Ttiese aie 
the kind of settlers which America desires to have, but winch we can ill span*, 
taking as they do, both the thews and the sinews of the couutiy out of it.-^GreeuoUc 
Advertiser. 

Tumptke TtusU — ^The following is the ivpoi t presented by the Duke of Riobmoud 
from the select comniittee apjMjinttHl to txanjiiie the iuriij>ike rctuj us of Kogluod 
and Wales, and the abstract thereof, and to consider whether any aheratious ca 
be usefully made in the lau .el.itive to turnpike trusts, Ac.* — That the conimittei 
have met, and, before n.axing a general report ujmn llie whole of the nmttei 
referred to them, they havetliougbt it advmble, in the fir.st instance, torecomrncu* 
it to the house, that a bili should forthwith biought in, ‘for continuing until tlv 
noth day of June, 1835, the several acts for regulating turnpike roads svhich uiU 
expire at the end of the se.ssiofv of p.arliament in the year 1834 ; and uliwi a bill ‘ ft>r 
requiiing the general annual statements of trustees of turnpike roads to be trails-' 
mitti fl to the Secretary of State for the Home Department.* *’ 

Jneremf of MagiUraies * — The total number gS magistrates appointed by Lord 
^ Chancellor Brougham since liis elevation to tnh Wordsack Is, for England and 
Wales, clerical, 1,354 ; lay, 4,017. 

[A cfrcular from the Home Office has been forwarded to the returning officers of 
boroughs, requesting them “ to peint out any pans of the Reform Act, relative to the 
re^'stration of votes, on the construction Jt which any doubt or diffierentie of 
opinion has arisen, or which have appeared in any respeoi to be defective^ or to re* 
quire ame&dment.' ] 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZPE. 

* 


THE EDITOlff FAREWELL. 

My di:ar ItiiADm. — It is a year and nine months — although 
it seems to me but as ye^terdaj — since I fir^ undertook the 
inauagemeiil of this Journal. I am now^ about to bid jou fare- 
w(‘ll ' ultli this Number I clo^e my duties as Editor of the New 
Afonthlv Magazui(\” 'J’ho ])ressure of public business has, of 
Iat(\ so greatly increa'^ed as to oblige me to confine more closely 
than heretofore the tiiclt* of my avocations During the inter- 
\als of rest from the laboiua of Pailiament, I find, too, that 
somenhat oi reei cation, and tin* culture of the (Jolce far niente^ is 
neeiNsarj for that shue the body, whose >Ar\ices the soul may 
otherwise >oe ii j)robdbihi\ of lo^m^ I'he bow^ cannot be bent 
for“*e\er. ^Miuolbo} and iiiaMer l^ave alike their bolyd'ay; 
and tin* coii^ii-uou^ exhau'^tioii of bterarv toil can sear’clv be long 
added with imjmintj to ugHag giiity a^tenlio|i in a House of 
C'ommuii> which stifle> its presQifcf^lcy^^ ot respect to 

the nnunoiv of those^\)Jjyy^ia\e gone befoie them: \ 

I quit the oHice of Editor to this Mfcaga/ine ; but let me hope 
lluit I have rendered to it, ami, through iln medium, to opinion 
generallv. soine tiilhng --ervixv, that 1 have ftdfilled a few of the 
objects fur which I undertook tin* task, a id tbai, during the time 
I have directed its management, I lia\i^'U>t abused to a selfish 
])urpose the power it might give me. either in criticism or in po- 
litics. In coinigiiing to olheis the chaige of amusing your leisure 
or rejireseutmg your opinions — dare 1 think that you, my dear 
reader, will s) mpathi/e with me in a kindly remembrance of the 
eoimc\ion tliat has been between us ? Fn* a work of this dcscrijJtioii 
has the natural power of bequeathing many endearing recollec- 

Avg.—wQU xxxviii. NO, cui. 2 c 
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tions. What if it bring \ipon us, more openly, the anger of 
enemies—does it not unite with us, under the banner of a 
common cause, the friends whom otherwise we might never have 
tried, nor even kn^wn? And what if it be associated with the 
thought of how m\ich we might have done nfore ably — is it not* 
associated also with the memory of what we have done honesty? 

# In tlje balance of good and evil, one friend can alone for a hun- 
f dmd and one useful object fulfilled consoles us for a hun- ^ 

dretl unaccomplished. 

^A'ith .all pIeasaT]|^ jk‘cfeUlctfcns, then, fresh upon me, do I 
part from those who*liave rAd^iy occasional lucubrations in this 
Journal, and those who have sdabl) assisted me with their own. 
As to the last, I confidently trust that they will continue the exer- 
tions which, if in aid of this Journal, are also in furtherance of 
literature itself. And few things will afford me greater pleasure 
than to see a Periodical (which, from its circulation and repute, 
may bo so efii(‘icnt an engine in promoting the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of*my countrymen) increase still further in popularity as the 
reading>ircle of the romnumity extends; — ripening in the favour 
of the public by jirogrcssive efforts to merit their esteem. 

Farcw'ell, my dear 1l('arler, and accept, as they are meant, the 
parting wislics of your sincere friend, 

Edward Lytton Bvlwcr,, 

London^ Auffust 1 , 1833 . ^ 



OXJ’PICIA!^ ^ 


THR CtOSE OP THE Si&SHlON -THE PROSPECTS, POLICY, AND MFRIT.S OF TUh 
GOVERNMENT— CONCLUSION OF THIS SERIES OF THE POLITICIAN. 

The bcssion and the i^cason are drawing to u close— thosi* wlio have 
not curried through bilLi in the first, and those who have not jiaid their 
bills m the last, uro little to be envied. 

The njovelt v of a Kcforme<l Parliament is over ; and if it has c|uarrellcd 
with the puldic during the hone} moon, how many couples, afterwards tlic 
beat pleased with each other, /. avc done the same ! The pair that many 
tor love are, jjerhaps, too jealoi'w and exacting at the onset — tliey have 
not learned the wisdom of tolerating faults^nothing satisfies them but 
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perfection, Ciietom, whicli diMitiya yiusm as to merits, is a great re- 
conciler as to faults. So be it with the Refotzoed Parliamient and the 
People. 

We may percciv^that, on the whole, liberal nlteisuTes predominate in 
the ReprcBeutalive Assembly, but that tlicre is little danger of their 
being pushed to a dangerous extreme. If the House of Lords, by a 
show of isdoni rather than of weakness, avoid a collision wijjb tlitc CJem- 
mons, there is not much chance of great const itutiotval changes for many 
years. "Nothiug can expedite the march oi theinore \\o\ent ^adieaVism, 
save the rashnesi^ of the more violent Toryism. 

But during the long vacation, wlmt thonghts will occupy the minds of ijic 
People.'' Wlieiiever Parlianmnt is not sitting, the popular voice is more 
loudly heard—puldic meeting-^, and the haiangucs of demagogues, fill 
the place in (he joimials occiij)ied by the slow ])rocecdiugs of Parliament, 
and the juodified liberality of its memlK*r8. On what subjects will these 
meetings he com cued, and these orators declaim? It will, for the most 
part , he on one subject — “ Kconomy and Retrenchmeut.*' Here it is that 
the new Pailiaincnt Ims disap])oiutcd the ]x?oj)lc— here it^ that the 
peoi>lc will iu'^isst on being lieaul. Knmnatiiig from the inquiry into our 
huitliens, \m 11 cumc uectss-nnl) some inquhj into the modes of relief; 
and the Pioperty Tax and the l^aper Currency question will be the 
two spcculatiNC muUcis most laigcly cninas^ed , nd discussed. The first 
of tlicsc qiicbtioiis will piohal 1\ make great gioumi and mauy converts 
dm mg the recess— the last is little lik% to gain new disciples. Changes 
may or may not hajipcii in the Admin isl rati on duiing the ptrsml in- 
terval of lest; hut some changes, at no distant |>eriod, arc innitiahh. 
As (he iriccit object ot devire iu-ffife pubJk"’mitllrTs retiencliment, so 
Tcticmhincnt must be that point upon which the Ministers must be 
agreed; those who divcigc from that consolidating centre of attraction 
will, in fact, 1]\ oif from the Cabinet itself ; and for a time the iphiciples 
of ecoiiunn and tlie ]iosbcasion of power will go hand in hand. 

Bui when w(‘ speak of letrenchmcnt, it is not the miserable paring 
otf (»f (Imunutive items that will satisfy the public, nor is it the reduction 
of exjienses thul tluu denund. Wliat (lie public want is, that a 
binqile and elussitied suiement of the (hlfcrent blanches of cxpcudituic 
should lie ]ihiced betore them,- -a statement sinnliu' to Mr. PusevV, but 
moie roinplele; and a justification and explanation given of the various 
expenses imd(*r their dificrent licuds. A minister ought (o be prt*parcd 
to commence tbe next session with this statement. In doing so he 

2c2 
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would have to state* that a great payt of thfe public reyaiuc (about six 
millions) goes iu payments to those by whom no services are actually 
performed ; and he should be jn-epared with some large and statesman- 
like plan for the considerable reduction of tliis stma within no dUtaut 
period. The non-effective service of France, burthened as that is with 
military rewards, does not amount to more than three millions, and why 
shoy^d ours exceed three millions ? We think that a careful examina- 
tion of our expenditure would show the possibility of an immediate 
saving of two millions more. To this sum (amounting to five millions 
altogether), wc would for tlxe present bound the expectations of the 
people; and this reduction we do sincerely think, after some exa- 
mination of the subject, that they may reasonably demand. Fi)r 
ourselves, we wish to see the (piestion of economy fairlv met and 
fairly disposed of. Wc detest as much as any one can do the per- 
petual appeals that are for ever being made to tlic meanest ])assi(>n of 
the people— their avarice : wc detest as much as any one can do the 
poor and i^tiy' spirit, cramping the genius of a commonwealth, as innch 
as it narrows the mind of individual, which in later times has cre])l 
over the heart of the Euglisli nation. But the meanness wliich, witli us, 
has been the consequence of extravagance, can only be dispelled by 
economy, and by that which is more valuable than economy itself— the 
public conviction that economy will be inirsued. 

As the dut) of a government is dillicult in these times, so is the duty 
of its honest critic. He has to praise and he has to C(‘nsure — and 
by a mixture of both praise and censuiv lie displea.ses at once 
the ministers and their ojqionents. “ The AVliigb arc men the mo>l 
proliigate and incompetent,” say some. “ Tiicy are tlie most exeni- 
plaiy set of gentlemen who e\er sat on the Treasury Beuches,” .-a} 
others. “ As to the Tories, they are ioolh ; and as to tlic Ihuleak*, 
they arei^gues.” Good biis,tlie Tories and Hadieals are much oblii-ed 
to you, and return the compliment. But, talking serious!}, we U'^nre 
our readers we were very’ much struck the otlier day by an exhibition 
of Punch, and wttc at first almost inclined to beheve that the panto- 
mime was political. A ^cry honest, dark-complexioned-looking gentle- 
man is brought on to the middle of the diminutive tliegtrc; and the amuse- 
ment afforded to the public consisted in seeing this dark-complexioned 
gentleman’s head buffeted first on one side and tlicn on the other. -lie 
dances to one end of the box ; a little gentleman darts forward from 
behind the curtain ; — thump, thump — the head resounds — and back 
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our i)oor honest-looking devil hops to the other side : there is no hope 
for him — where he got two thumps before, he gets four now. ttis 
head is a pretty hard one, hut no head could stand such reiterated 
knocks. At last comes the critical hlow^ — dow n goes the devil — hut there 
the curtain drops ; and the people, who laughed heartily at the knocks 
and thought them the best fun in the w orld, now begin to shrug up t&ir 
shoulders at the consequence, and almost wish that the dark gentleman 
had not been thumped quite so bard nor quite so often. What do you 
think of this, readers ? Can you see no similitude to a fact in our illus- 
tration ? 

Tlic Whigs come fonvard with a plan— thump, thump. You are 
annihilating the monarchy; you arc destroying the constitution; you 
arc Jacobins, you are “ sans culottes Lord Althorj) is Sf. Just, 
Lord John Russell Couthon ; and the only doubt is w'hethcr Lord 
Grey or Lord Brongliam be more worthy of the title of Robespierre. 
So say the folks uj) in yon little comer to the right of the Speaker’s 
chair. The discomfited statesmen thus assailed by one pa||^f those 
benches turn their heads imploringly to thf^ other. You Liberals!” 
cry the Liberals; you ])retend to be Liberals you are 'aristo- 
crats— tyrants ; all your plans 'are concocted to please those infamous 
wretches who have been abusing you.” The Minister, however, has yet 
in the House of Commons his owm party ; they applaud, and he perse- 
veres. But this is not the case in the country, nor can it ever be. There 
the o])inions are distinct and declared — reform or no reform, movement 
or no movement ; and whenever the people is appealed to, the party 
who, w'isliiiig to conciliate both opinions, has gained the affections of 
neither, —that ])arty is sure to disu])pcar, tramjded down in the struggle 
between tlie other tw o. The jasic milieu is in the situation of Punch’s 
devil, whom I lie peo]>le delight in the killing of, and only commiserate 
when he is no more, iqion the after consideration, that for so inofeensive 
a devil he was tioated a little t«o roughly, and killed a little too soon. 
The ministerial ]K)licy is an impomhlr policy ; it is pcrliaps honest, and, 
on puiur^ it is wise; for, au pope7, a ju^fc milieu is ahvuys wdsc. Poste- 
lity docs such a party more than justice, for posterity is guided by ab- 
stiact rciisotiiiigs, — by that which is generally wise and reasonable if it 
could be, and not by that wbicli is politic and expedient because it must 
be. This is never the mode of judgment with tlic present generation. 
Lafayette, (tbligcd to (luit France as a monarchist, is imprisoned by 
Austria as the destroyer of the monarchy. Tlie most honest men, per- 
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haps, that ever took the helm of public affairs, were the men of the (Ji- 
^ ronde, who perished amidst the universal contempt and execrations of 
their count^ipen. This, we dread and divine, maybe the fate of the 
present Goverment, uiilt?SB — what ? — they boldly lead or artfully direct 
the movement, not reluctantly obey it. 

When Danton, on the approach of the Prussians, shouted, with a 
wave of his mighty arm, 11 faid de la popularilk et de terrem,'’* he 
uttered, with the instinct that genius derives from moments of necessity, 
a great political maxim. To govern with force— to wield the strength of 
a great state — you must possess yourself of all the spirit and energy and 
vigour that ouc party can give to your decisions. You march then w'ith 
a steady step, and you ha\ e no doubt or hesitation as to the course you 
pursue. Concession to all parties is but a confession of feebleness. You 
are at first juaised for your goodness, in order to be aftcrwaids despised 
for your weakness. A go\ ernment universally lauded, much more a go- 
venimcnt univcisally condemned, must be of brief duration. 

We sdifelie destruction of tlic present Government — unless w iimowed of 
some men, and pursuing a skilful course through the medium of those 
that remain — as a matter of certainty ; hut wt do not sec it without consi- 
derable pain and a lintrering regret, nor are ive disposed, because wc fore- 
see its fate, to he the severer in our censure. Whatever ma} he tljcir 
future destiny as a part}, aimihilaUHl, dispersed, and condemned as they 
may be, and as in some tilings they deserve to be, posterit} will ow'c 
much to the Whigs, 

The Catholics owe tlicin the Rill which they compelled tlic Tories to 
cany' ; the people owe them the Rill which they cairictl in despite of all 
the power, and infineiice, and cxeitions of the Tories. P\cn in the present 
session, their measures — \acillnUug, unskilful, and insutlicieiit us wc 
deem them to he-~ arc still measures which no other administration 1?ver 
dreamed of proposing, and which have in some degiee hc-en leiuh ved pi»or 
and paltry l>y their oivn previous concessions. The great fault of this 
year — the fault which took all giace from bubse({uent measures — was the 
fault of the Iri'^h (’otrcric Rill, the fault of Mr. Stanley, wdio seems to 
delight in contrasting his singular and splendid abilities in debate with 
his e([ua!ly singular and startling errors in government and legislation. 
It is w'cll to repeat and to force men to remember this; for the time niuat 
come, and will come (juickly, in which the country and the House of 
Commons will ha\e to decide heiioeen Mr. Slanlfy and a fraction of the 
present Administration on the one and public opinion and a frac- 
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tioff, of the same Admimstration on the other. On this division the two 
parties opposed will be distinct and separate ; and on the triumph of ^ 
either will depend the future fate and destiny of the country. But it 
must be a triumph that admits of no truce or concession with the 
enemy : for the coimtry to enjoy trantjuillity and peace, the one party 
must be met, combated, and crushed by the otlier. If the Liberal |mrty 
vanquish, we must have no Toiy or quasi Tory Commanders-in-Chief, 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, and Ambassadors. Every engine, from 
the largest to the smallest, which the Government employs, must 
be of its own pure and unadulterated metal. “ You are bom of the 
revolution,” said Lucien Buonaparte to Napoleon; govern by the 
revolution, or you are undone.” Had Napoleon obeyed the advice, it 
would not have been for Banquo’s lineage that he filed his mind.” 
So say wc to the Adininisiration, — You are bom of the Reform ; it is 
by the Reform that you must govern.” The power of a particular party 
only lasts as they fulfil thosfe wants of the age which called 

power. 

^ Mt, whatever be the destinies over which Time is now darkly 
brooding, few can be watching for them with greater anxiety than our- 
self. Im])rcssed with a full sense of the magnitude o# changes which 
are to reach from this northern spot of Europe to the shores of America 
and the extremities of Asia, — ^vvliich are to affect the prosperity and civi- 
lization of so many millions, over whom England exercises an almost 
unconscious ndc, — we shall ever be ready, through applause or peril, to 
act the ])art of a faifliful citizen of this^great empire. And in one of the 
most imj)ortant capacities that such an empire, in its present condition, 
can furnisli,— that of a ])ublic writer, — we hope vse have done our duty. 

Our opinions may be WTong or right, — they may ha\e been feebly or 
foicibly put forth. But, at all events, we challenge even tlie malice of 
political enmity to say that wc have ever crouched to the powerful, iii- 
suUcd the oppressed, or advanced one selfisli object by the means that 
we took to further the public good. The character of periodical writers 
lias, wc trust, not suffered in our hands : for tliat class, as for all classes 
of men of letters, wc shall ever retain the affection wBich springs from 
fellowship of jnirsuit, and has been enforced, however feisually, bv per- 
sonal inlercoursc. As years advance and bring with them the yet distant 
cares and occupations of age, with our increased regrets after youth, will 
be mingled an increasing love for the various labours in which our 
youth has been engaged. 
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Reader, \Ae quit ^ou now then, af« t]>c Gcininn lo\cr told his 
in Older that wc may he moie near to ton.” We quit you now in? 
order that remcmhraiice may represent to ne more forcibly the pleatsttrefi 
of a correspondence which will no longer he embittered by casnaF dif- 
ferences and necessary enmds. The object which w'e had in view has 
been answ cred ; the example which we were anxious in all humility to 
give has been given. We have sanctioned by practice what we have set 
forth in theort', — the belief and the contiction that no employment can 
he more honourable, if hononrahh fulfilled, than that of a writer, who, 
in any form or in any species of publication, attempts to advance ^the 
happiness and wisdom oThis fclloAV-countiymicn. 

lA VERTTE EST TOl’TE A TOrS.” 

Yes! TRUTH is all things unto all men — to him who sow sit and to those 
who reap. Let it be our moti\e, and it becomes of itself our meed ! 

Flftf rif Poht \\ T' l lTi'** 


STANZAS. 


1 c;ave my heart to thee for thine. 

And now my heart's untrue, 

I see with giief the lault is mine, 

And mine llie misery too. 

Give 1 ael\ m) heart, and take thine own. 

For lalsehood hath such blame, 

That while the sm is mine alone. 

Thou sbalt not wear the shame ! 

W. 
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Lbj ^ wTT S Htry g;" iliat only irct^n are "ftry- 
miicli mistaken. The sla\cs of the Eas^t are eloquent; — the Irish are 
eloquent; — the Ameiicans seem to furnish no very brilliant specimens 
of pure oratory ; and the English possess very few fragments, in a very 
few specclies, which can be tiansmittcd, as specinuna of real eloquence, 
to the admiration of posterity. 

With us, eloquence is not considered as an art,— it is nut studied, save 
by a very few (who orer-study the material quijjitics of mere deliver}’, 
])ut ^ho forget that tlic soul is ever} thing in elt»queiice, us in ])oetry.) 
A man in England generally becomes a public speaker by the mere prac- 
tice of stringing sentences together, and without any formal or elaborate 
attention either to tlie infinite modulations of voice, the graces of man- 
ner, or the rhelorical iiKthodsof terrif\ing orsiihduing an audience : men 
think it enough to speak plain scntimces in loud tones; and tlie conse- 
quence is, that there are many good s])eakcrfe, and verj^fp^r ovatois. So 
mnch the betlei, perhaps, for the eountiy : wc do not that point ; 

we are merely incpiiring into the ^iatr, and not into the aefrantaf/esy of 
the art. 

Perhaps, in no representative assemhh, were theic^ev'cr as man} 
good speakers m there are lunv in the House of ('ominons. An 
olficcr of the House, who has attended it foi thirty }cars, told 
us, that nothing could he more sur]>rising, in point of cr ^trast, 
than the number of excellent speakerb now, us compared with the 
number of even tolerable speakers fonnerly. Yet of these excellent 
speakers, no one can be said to have nianifestcd the v’en liirfust order of 
eh>quence. The great chaiactcristic of the oratoiy of the senate is com- 
monplace. The line speakers decorate it ; the sensible speakers deliver 
it oraculnily ; the fien spcakeis pour it forth as if it were the inspiration 
of genius; hut it is still commoiqdace. Nothimr new or lefining in 
thought— nothing hem t-stiiiing oi sublime iu seiitimciu - evei ])asscs 
the lips either of Mr. Stanley or Sir Robert Peel, the two leaders of the 
nightly skirmish or the i)itrhe(l battle. Mr. Stanley, indeed, never pro- 
fc«?scs to ]>ass a ceilain limit in ehapience. J3old and clear, correct and 
ready, he never aspires to the command of the imssinn*^, or the mastery 
of the heart, His mind is peculir.ri} foiined to grapple Mith the neces- 
sities of debate ; Ite fears nothing, and he omits nothing.^ He meets the 
foe on what point soever, no matter how critical. He observes eveiy 
advantage to be gained, and never fails to make the utmost of it. Far 
less imposing than Sir Robert Peel, he is far more natural. No arti- 
ficiality ever mingles itself with his stem sim])licity of action and of 
air. In the remarkable plainness of his energetic and vigorous delivery, 
and in the lucid purity of his diction, ho differs essentially from all In^ 
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coiitemporarie«^^-ifroin the elaborate and overstudied Brnii£;h1fa|hTOrn 
the swelling solemnity of Peel — from the graceful floridity of Ciln|rijfy 
from the Itortful eii^s of Sliiel — from the infinite combinations 
and gesture which ril^%^)erience of a life has taifght to O’Connell*. ‘{The 
genius of a clever, bold, shrewd, but material and iinenthusiastic people, 
cannot be better incorporated than in the oratory of Mr. Stanley. He 
is completely English. He is an admirable s])eaker, yet lie is scarcely 
an eloquent one. It may be that he wants not the genius, but the heart, 
for eloquence. The fieriness of his temper is a less disadvantage to him 
than the coldness of his dispositions, llis soul seems to expand when 
he throws himself upon a fallacy, hut to move slow an<l mechanically 
w-hen he advances ujxm any generous truth. Your admiration is often 
chilled by his very talents. There is something small in a prudence of 
affections which docs not communicate to the temper. What so attractive 
as the largc-mindedness of amiability ? If Mr. Stanley is English in the 
one phase of the character, Lord Grey is thoroughly English in the other. 
It is impossible to see, to hear, a man on whom is more t ividly imjnessed 
the stamp of “ noble.” The lofty brow' — the delicate features — the com- 
manding persdl^ftthc frank dignity of air — all arc noble ; the sentiments, 
the eloquence, emrespond with the |KTbon and the liuen. A high and 
haughty, yet magnanimous and imiepiilsive, spirit breathes throughout 
them. Homme do sang ei do feu may be said of him, us of Bin^y d^Am- 
bois. But to hfm, though the finest and most dignified speaker of his day, 
may, as to Mr. Stanley, be denied the attribute of eloquence m its 
loftiest sense. And that we may^ not be mistakenj^i oiir definitiojp of 
that w'ord, we will .state what we conceive eloquem speaking to mean; 
viz., that kind of speaking w hich address^ the undo t standing Xhxow^ 
the medium of the ynssions ;—\n short, an art similar to that of the 
dramatist, or of tlic poet, or even of the painter, who, in their highest 
sphere, alw ays address theinseUcs, not to tlio fancy, hut to tlic soul in 
w'hom truth is the goal of fiction; and wJio persuade, sofUui, command, 
or terrify, hy charming the judgineut while ap]>caling to the senses. 
Tliese are the most eloquent men. Those wdio, in their various arts, 
have e.xcrciscd the greatest ©lastery over tlie passions, hu\e been inva- 
riably tho.se wlu) have mo‘4 satisfied the reason. It is so with Demos- 
thenes,- —it is so with Jloincr,— it is so willf Sophocles, - it is so with 
Michael Angelo. Miralieau w as eloquent when he exclaimed, There 
is hut one step fruin the (hipitol to the Tar])eian Rock.” The grandeur 
of the thought is in its startling justice. Martin is eloquent when, in 
the picture of flfis ^ Deluge,’ he places the conjunction of the Moon, the 
Sun, and a Comet, in the heavens. A'oii are awed hy the novel yet 
probable solution of the terrible phenomenon. Voltaire is eloquent 
when lie says, “ If there were no God, wt should invent one.” Here 
he arrests the soul by addussingthe reason. Demosthenes was eloquent 
when he burst forth, What matters it, 0 Athenians, whether Philip 
be alive or dead ? Wlien Heaven shall have delivered you from him, 
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you’^fttirselves will be another Philip.” These are iimtances of the 
highest order of eloquence ; their sublimity is in their*startlmg conden* 
sation of truth. An eloquence of this order rarely oc<?Urs in any of our 
greatest orators. It may be doubted whether the audience would be 
prepared to receive it. The eloquence of Chatham lies, for the most 
part, in bold and vigorous declamation, — of Sheridan, in a gaudy pa^ 
geantry of words, — of Burke, (and of Brougham no less,) ib the stately 
diction of ainelaborate essay. One of the few inslantes of this class of 
oratory (though in a much lower degree) tliat occur to us amongst our 
contemporaries, is to be found in a speecli of Mr. Croker’a, in the 
debates on tlie Reform Bill. Speating of the danger that might await 
the House of Commons by any successful attebfpt to destroy the House 
of Lord.Sj he slowly approached the tablQ, and fixing his eyes ujK)n the 
leader of the ministerial majority, said, Count the number of days 
that ela])sed after the House of Commons had voted away tlie existence 
of the hereditary Chamber, before CroniwelW)rdered this bauble {iouckitig 
the mare) to be removed from your table !” The look, the tone, the air 
of tlie speaker, all aided the effect. Nothing could he more eloquent ; 
yet it was only an appeal to a simple historical fact ! jHp * 

What, then, wc mean to say, when we express a d^rot whetlier two of 
the ablest speakers of our age can be called eloquent in the true sense of 
the word, i^, that they touch not on the passions. We are not led away — 
T\e arc not electrified — we are not breathless — we do not feel our heart, 
our soul, and our judgment, united at once in their favour. We say, 
“ This is an exeunt speech but we do not say, “ Let us march 
against Philip !” 

' Wc arc now speaking of jjpnglish eloquence, and shall not, therefore, 
illustrate our subject by any long examples from the Irish, a people 
among wliom, vivid and imaginative, that art may hereafter thrive in 
its highest glory, — that is to say, so soon as political excitement, being 
somewhat sobered in that unfortunate counlry, will leave the judg- 
ment to cool, and the taste to refine, — w.hcn cxtiavagant metaphors 
and tumid language will give way to a more triithfiil, yet not less 
powerful cueray of diction and logic of tliought. We may see, indeed, 
that in Mr. O’Connell, the great master of the fierce popular mind, 
thcie is little of the floridiiy or inflation that usuall\ characterizes the 
oratory of his countrymen. His great art is in stating a ques- 
tion.” lie places it on the most invincible ground he can select; and 
the iron vigour of his intellect is seldom concealed beneath any holyday 
wTeaths. Ihdike ISfr. Stanley, he owes the eflect of hh oratory to his 
apparent sympathv with all genci ous emotions. When he indulges in 
them, his eye glistens, and the deep music of his unrivalled voice seems 
to halt and falter. This may be the result of his ait, — for he is a most 
experienced artist, — but it has the semblance of nature. Never, per- 
haps, has he produced a more triumphant effect over his audience than 
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once replying to Mr. Stanley on the Irish Coercion Bill, he 

arrested himself suddenly from the covrse of fiery invective in which he 
had prepared yofl to suppose he was about to aiter ; — “ But the Right 
Ilonouiable Gentkman,” said he, with a changed and softened tone, 
“ has declared that Ireland ift dear to hinu I thank him for that as- 
surance. I rctiaot whatever I have said harsh,— ! forbear whatever 
of more angiy emotion w'as about to rise to iny lips. The man who tells 
me that Ireland is dear to him, ceases to be my enemy !’’ Through the 
A\ hole hostile majority was a painful nunement: there was scarcely a 
man amongst them who did not seem touched. * 

Tins eloquence, which seemed hut the voice of gcneroiis and kind 
emotions, is rare indeed among Englhh speakers ; and, for our part, wc 
cannot cite an instance of it finm our own recollections. 

Of a totally different mind from Mr. O’ConncU, Mr. Shiel yet differs 
in otie rps])crt from Irish oratois in general, and assimilates to O’Con- 
nell in particular, — he /y logical. With all the glow and dazzle of 
a diction which is, howTver, beginning to refine itself from the anti- 
thetical point and redundant ornament which first rather militated 
against his succ^^iu a cold English assembly, he unites a remarkable 
clearness of reasoning ; and his \er}'love for antithesis in w ords leads 
to tliat antithesis of argument wliich in itself is a syllogism. 

It istnie, perhaps, that this ])ow^er of reasoning w^ould be more appa- 
lent if his action were loss vehement and his gestures more free from 
those quick and restless alternations which suggest to his audience the 
semblance of study, as well as the desire of declamation. If he thought 
of effect less, he would be inoie effective; and if less warm, he would 
seem to Englishmen (who think coldness ip sinr(‘rtty) to be more sin- 
cere. But no sjieaker, peilia])s, is more popular in the House, less from 
his genius, which is remarkable— his logic, which isscNere — his know- 
ledge, which is searching and close, embracing a thousand details in its 
gias]) of a prineqde, than from his pow'er of sarcasm - his biting, yet 
plcii<«ant iron) — his niutcldes*^ art of ])TX)ving the inconsistency, the weak- 
ness, or the (li*‘houcst) , wlfile seemingly flatterinu: the virtues, of his 
antagonist. And this lets us* at oiicc into the great secret of the dis- 
]>ositions and tendency of the lOiiglish House of Commons ; namely, its 
lo\e for personal attack : its least rrdccraabld fault is, that the appeals 
to tlio woist passions chaiin it most, and give it the higliest notion of 
the powers of the orator. 

To he sure, however, there ate twovciy honourable exceptions to this, 
the gcncial, rule of securing its fa\our, viz., the exceptions of Lord 
Altlioq) and of Air. Macaula) . the one never attacks w-aiitouly — and 
the other, clunaing with all his mighty force the ])rmciplcs of the o])po- 
site army, seldom stops to notice, and vet more larely to assault any 
individual wariior— on lolls the ra])id and glittering amiy of his pas- 
sionate words, of Ins laige, but somewhat uiisolicl, theories, overwhelming 
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llie cause of las opponents — but seeniia^ to disdain the opponents them • 
selves. It is this which inalces him in orations triumphant beyond all his 
cotemporaries — ^but unfits liim for the short-sword grapple and hand- 
in-hand contention of debate. He cannot move without an army of words 
at the heels of his argument, lie will not parry and thrust with a single 
individual — he is wonderful in the general battle, but comparatively un- 
artful in a duel. It is probable, however, that long practice will bring 
him skill in this last and more frequent method of engagement — and as 
he rises into power, the practice will become necessary and constant. 
Perha])S, take him altogether, this remarkable man possesses greater 
oratorical powers tlian any Englislman of his day. lie approaches to 
that eloquence wliicli docs' address the passions — he incites — he stirs-— 
he kindles — while lie speaks. But the fault is, that the impression is 
transitory. lie does not contemn sufficiently the us<s*of such sophistries 
as will not bear the rertecti()ii of the next day. lie thinks, perhaps, that 
it is necessary for an orator to be somewhat of a sophist. He convinces 
)^u of the passif)u of his genius, rather tlian^f tlic strength of his prin- 
ciples — } oil cannot lielj) doubling if he has any distinct chart of principles 
at all —you arc inclined to believe him too much one of the “ priesthood 
of expediency -Happy jdirase ! which was stuttered foi^ by the Duke 
of Newcastle— though not happily applied to the ll'isest and most 
enliglitened prelate of the age. 

Hence tlicro as yet lacks to Mr. Macaulay’s eloquence that grave, and 
permanent, and luajestie ])ower which is inherent in the highest flights 
llie art — the soul dues not suflicieiitly appear — it is rather the imagi- 
nation and knowledge that speak than the man himself. The ineffable 
.sonwfhiuif is wanlingi 

This is just the reverse uf Jjir Robert Peel, in whom, wffiile s])eaking, 
\ou admiie the man himself }et moie than liis qualities. It is the ac- 
complished senator expressing his .sentiments, often crroni'ous, often 
shallow', often couimoiqdace, but still hh own — liowever adorned by bis 
felicities of phrase — however enforced by a solemnity of delivery (wliicb, 
if somewdiat ^overwrought in itself, acci>rds well with his station and the 
peculiar character of his mind) — ytm cannot but feel that all the opinions 
lie utters arc, not borrowed for the occa^iol 4 hut aie part and puicel of 
the mail. Mr. Macaulay speaks as aii orator— Sir Robert Peel as a 
senator. But it may }et lie ccservcd to Mr. Macaulay to furnihh out all 
the deficiencies of bus great geniu«-^to fulfil a des^tiny for which as yet 
his talents, ratliefthan his cluir.icter, adajit him ; — lie clings too closch to 
a party — his fault is timidity — he muses both Ids reputation and his 
fortunes too tenderly— Nature meant him to he a leader, and he prefers 
being a successful gladiator, ‘ 

111 turning from the eloquence of the senate to that of the bar, we feel 
at once that wc arc descending. About the courts of law’ all at this 
moment is poor, tame, and low, — the mantle of Erskiue has fallen on 
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the shoxihlers of no meaner mAii — the deep voice of Brougham 
Ims produced no echo. The fiuaiiliar cajoleries of Sir James Scar- 
lett, and the smicing pedantries of Sir Edward Sugdeii, constitate at 
this hour the most celebrated oratory of the Forum. Mr. Follet, indeedi 
promises nobler things than his cotemporarics. Clear and forcible in 
hi^ statements — addressing not so much the more passionate emotions 
as the more generous and the mote general feelings — graceful in his 
manner— melodious in his voice, and of a far larger mind than is iws- 
sCssed by legal Wranglers in general — we look upon Mr. Follet as one 
who may well restore the fading honours of the bar, and who, whenever 
he enters Ae House of Commons, will ably support the reputation he 
has so r^wdly acquired,^ 

Theyeioquence of the pulpit is, with us, characterized by a measured 
frigid^w of demeanour — it for the most part consists merely in elegant 
language, uttered in modulated tones. Have. ytJinieartl Mr, So-and- 
so — mch a j>reacher — so quiet — no thumping the cushion — what a 
sweet voice — and then his periods a.re so beautifully turned.” SucR 
is the usual eulogium on a fashionable orator of the Cloth ! Many 
are the favour itCy but where are the great, preachers ? Where are the 
discourses worthy the tlieulosy of that nation which produced a Taylor ? 
Where that wondci fill philosophy— that copious luxuriance Words— 
each word a thought that power over the passions which tlie classical 
preachers of our, and of over}’, country possessed ? Let us take one of 
the celebrated passages in Jeremy Ta} lor— it is florid we allow — but 
what deep pathos in every line: — “ It is a mighty change that is made 
by the death of every pci son, and it is visible to us who are alive. Ileckon 
but from tlie sjuigbtliness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full e 3 ’^es of 
childhood — from the vigorousness and strong fiexurcs of •the joints of 
five and twenty, to the hollowness and deidl* palenees — to the loathsome- 
ness and horror of a three days’ burial,^u(i wc slmil iierceive the dis- 
tance to be very great and very strange. But so have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it w^as fresh as 
the morning, and full of the dews of heaven as a lamb’s fleece — hut 
when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin mod&ty, and dismantled 
its youthful and unripe ictirements, it began put on darkness, and to 
decline to softness, and the symptoms of a sickly age— it bowed the head 
and broke the stalk, and at night, having lost some of its leaves, and all 
its beauty, fell into the portion of weeds and worn-out faces.” 

This passage carries to perfection the true rcligic^dl and moralizing 
eloquence. Who now ever a8pi^t^s to such flights ? All modem preach- 
ing is tiito, and feeble, and soulless, in comparison to sucli Shak- 
spearian beauty of miild and language. We have renounced the God 
who gave us passions, for one who gave us good taste — 

^ We've set up in His stead 

A Deity— that's perfectly well bred. 
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Eloquence abandons tlie orthodox preacher, and seeks a perturbed refuge 
in the ranting insanities of the Caledonian Chapel. 

Perhaps, however, the oratory of the pulpit belongs only, of right, to 
two periods — that of a persecuted ctiurch, or that of a despotic and cere- 
monial court. ^ 

Finally, then, the art of public speaking is generally difiiised among 
the English, and it rises to a certain, nor inconsiderable, height among 
a greater number of speakers in this country than, perhaps, in any other 
country in the world, but it mostly lacks the enthusiasm and the glow-^ 
“ The vision and the faculty divine—’* 

which belong to such men as fix the affairs of the hour in eternal 
colours, and who arc at once the masters of the i!hiltitude, and the idols 
of posterity. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close this essay than by a quotation from 
a speech but little known, in itself a specimen of very lofty and daring 
eloquence, and uttered by a great man now amongst us, viz., Lucien 
Buoiia])arle, Prince of Canino. We know nothing finer than the fol- 
lowing personification of tw^o great divisions of time. It may be appli- 
cable to the present day, if instead of a ccn/ijry wcrcad an era, -On the 
anniversary of llic Republic, ‘Sept 22, 1800, Lucien Buonaparte thus 
spoke, in the course of his harangue : — 1 think I see the century that is 
about to clothe ])ausing by the broken statues and mouldering sepulchres 
of the ancient kings of France. 1 fancy it tlnis addressing that century 
about to come — ‘ I bequeath to you a glorious inheritance. I have been 
called the Age of Philosophy — thou, my successor, be the Age of Action ! 
May the tempests that have gathered round me sink with myself amidst 
the Night of Tune !’ ” 9* 


ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF H. W., 

nrRIED'AT PERE CUAISE. 

There bend no mourners oVr thee ; for the wave 
Divides Affecticpi from thy lonely grave ; 

And the green mound that shrouds thee, drinks its dye 
Beneath the twilights of a foreign sky ; 

And o*er the simple tonkhs of those who sleep 
Beside thy ^ixch^ fond hearts may come to weep. 

And thither Lon e steals, duly to vepair 
The flowers .that fiide {roniemJhrdnre fades not) there! 
But far fioin tears that cease not, wcais a^eay, 
Undecked — unwatched — the stone that wraps thy clay ! 
And yet, what hoots it where thine ashes rest ? — • 
Where arc they whose graves are in the breast ? 
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El<*gy to the Memori/ of H. 

All space itself iheit monument is made, 

Filled by one tlioiiglit, and darkened by one shade, ^ 

Ip the lone chamber, or the city’s crowd, 

A vision flits, and voices speak aloud ; 

The cheerless da^Yn, — the lui^ight’s weary moon, — 

Tlic rich life rushing down the streams of noon, — 

Green earth, — wide ali, — the never silent sea. 

Breathe on our souls one sound — “ Remember me !” 
Remember! ah, through all our future jears, 

Thy shape shines out, undimin’d but by our tears ; 

All that were jo) if thou weit by to share, 

But since tlijmait not — sickens to despair; 

All that our raought conceived, our fancy fed, 

Blend into one — one memory of the dead! 

Yet wherefore mourn for iltee! —thy day is past, — 

But Life, (witli night,) poor labourer, sleeps at last. 

Why niouni foi ihec - Mourn we alone for those 
Who tiacked thj eouise of beautj to its close, 

Who foudh inaikcd. fiom childhood’s eaihest hour, 

Imf, bud, and blo<Wm lipening iipo flower; 

Whti sowed the seed and watched the arowth — to liinl 
How eai til’s whole sweets can wither in the wind. 

Oh ! through the night’s slow hoins how oft shall turn 
One loiieU inouniei to lh\ distant utn, 

To muse- to staiL - to dream thou yet must he ! 

And ask tlie lieait,— which answers not, — forVAee / 

Round Life’s wide space Hojie’s icstlcss wnigs^ay range, 
The shadow Friendship dogs th^Jjgelb of Changt^ 

And Custom i^als all magic ^ byw ^4 
Wlucli woniwin Love the cvei lusting vow; 
liut ne’er hath tunc consoled, or hope 
A mother’s heatt that }Cdi»H‘tli for hei child * — 

And thou, the desolate ’ —whose wealth "Sras cast 
All in one baik, unwittnu? of the blast, — * 

J may not bhl thee— fonjei ! — whate’er 
Of Hope be left to wean thee from Despair, — 

Wliatc’er the jovs thou jet might ’st loiind thee call, — 

I know that Meuioiy is inoie dear than aliy!^^ 

The weak, the vain, may languisli ^tdVorget, 

But loftier find raptufe in regret! 

^ E, Bi 
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[Thb leader may perhaps recollect that it was stated in the pte&ce tq 
the novel of “ Eugene Aram ** to have been the original intention of its 
author to have composed, upon the facts of that gloomy history, a tragedy 
instead of a romance. In taking feave of my friends, (so far as this Pe*. 
riodical is concerned,) it may now be not altogether without interest for’ 
them if 1 submit to their indulgence the rough outline the first act, 
and half of the second act, of a fragment of.a drama, which, in all pi^ 
hahility, will never be finished. So far as I have gone, the construe^ 
tion of the tragedy differs, in some respects, materially from that of the 
tale. I should add, that the scene and story being wholly of a rustic 
nature, I have purposely left the diction in man|j^aces somewhat rude 
and familiar, although the whole of what is now presented to the reader 
must be considered merely as a copy from the first rough and hasty 
sketch of an uncompleted design. — E. L. B.] 


EUGENE ARAM, A TRAGEDY. 


Act I. ScenI^. 

Aram's Apartment — BookSyMapSy and scientific Ins^ments scaU 
tered around. In everything else the appearance of the greatest 
poverty. 

Creditor (behind the scenes). — I must be paid. ITiree 
moons have flitUnl since 
You pledged your word to me. 

2d Cred. And me ! 

3d Cred. And me ! 


Aram (entering). Away, I toll ye. Will ye rend my 

Away ! to-morrow. Gentle Sirs, to-moirow. 

Cred. This is your constant word. 

2d Cred. We’ll w ait no more. 

Aram. Ye’ll wait no more! Enough! be seated. Sirs. 

Pray ye, be soatc^l. Well ! with «vearcliing eyes 
Ye do survey these walls ! Contain they aught — ^ 

Nay, take your leisure — to annul your claims ? 

(Turning to l.v/ Cred.) Sec, Sir, }oa books — they’re yours, if 
you but tear 

That fragmenmlT spoiled paper — be not backw'ard, 

I give them with good jvill. This one is Greek ; 

A golden wgrk — sweet Sir — a ^Ideii work ; 

It teaches us to bear — what I nave borne !— 

And to forbear men’s ills, as you have done, 
lif Cred. You mock me. W cll 

Aram. N^ock ! mock ! Alas ! my friend. 

Do rags indulge in jesting ? Fie, Sir, fie ! 

August — VOL. XXXVIII. no. clii, 2 © 
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fuming to 2d Cred.) You will not wrong me so ? on ycnjur receipt 
Take this round orb ; it miniatures the world, — 

And in its study I forgot the world 1 

Take this, yon table ; — a poor scholar’s fare 

Needs no such proud support ; — yon bed, too I Sleep 

Is a sweet luxury — it laps lean care 

Within the arms of the dream-mirror’d^Past ; 

But Sleep and I have quarrelled ; — take it. Sir ! 

2d Cred. (muttering to the others.) Come, we must lease him 
to the law, or famine. 

You see his goods were costly at a groat ! 

Is^ Cred. Well, henceforth I will grow more wise ! *Tis said 
Learning is better ti»ip a house or lands. 

Let me be modest ! Learning shall go free ; 

Give me security in house and lands. 

3d Cred. {lingering after the other two depart^ (ffers a piece of 
money to Aram). There, man ; I came to menace you 
with law 

And jails. You’re poorer than I thought you I — there 

Aram (looking at the money). What ! and a beggar, too! 
'Tis mighty well. 

Good Sir^’m grateful — I will not refuse you ; 

’Twill win back Plato from the crabbed hands 
Of him who lends on all things. Thank you. Sir; 

Plato and I will thank you. 

3d Cred. Crazed, poor scholar ! 

ril take my little one from school this day ! 

Scene IL 

Arg^m. Rogues thrive in ease ; and fools grow rich with toil ; 
WeaUK’s wanton eye on AVisdora coldly dwells, 

And turns to dote upon the green youth. Folly— 

And Folly wastes a life, and wins at last 
The harlot's false embrace ! O, i:fe ! poor life ! 

With what a constant and soul-lavi?h lo\e 
We cling to thee — though misery and gaunt want 
Have made thee hideous to all other eyes 
But his who wears thee ! — let each charm be fled. 

We gorge not less on the unslaked desire ; — 

Making our bliss in what sense sees our curse. > 

To die : ay, there’s the cure — the plashing stream 
That girds these w^alls — the drug pf the dank weeds ^ 

That rot the air bettjw ; these lioaM the balm 
For broken, pining, and indignant hearts. 

But the witch Hope forbids me to be wise ; 

when I turn to these— V^’s only friends (pointing to his 
books) ^ 
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And nirWsL their weird and eloquent voices calm 
The stir tod Babel of this world within, 

I can but dream that my vexed years at last 
Shall find the quiet of a hjermit’s cell. 

And far from men’s rude malice or low scorn. 
Beneath the lov’d gaze of the lambent stars. 

And, with the hollow rocks,%nd sparry caves. 

And mystic waves, and music-murmuring winds — 

My oracles and co-mates — ^^vatch my life 

Glide down the stream of kno\\ ledge, and behold 

Its waters with a musing stillness glass 

The smiles of Nature and the eyes of Heaven ! 

P 

ScENK III. 



Enter Boteler, slowly watching him ; as he remains silent and 
in thovght, Boteler touches him on the shoulder. 

Boteler. Ho^v now! v\hat! gloomy? and the day so bright! 
Why, the old dog that guards tlic court below 
Hath crept from out his wooden den, and shakes 
His grey hide in the ficsh and merry ; 

He changed the sullen and rebuking note ^ 

Of jealous wrath, with which he w^ont to greet me. 

Into a voice of welcome as I pass’d. 

Come, rouse thee, Aram ; let us forth. 

Aram. Nay, friend, 

!My spirit lackeys not the moody skies. 

Nor changes — bright or daikling — with their change. 

Fcirewcll, good neighbour; I must work this day • — 

Behold my tools — diul scholars toil alone ! 

Boteler. Tush ! a few minutes w^asted upon me 
May well be spared from this long summer day. 

Hast heard the news? Monsoii — tliou’st known the man? 

Aram. I do remember. He ivas poor. I knew him. 

Boteler. But he is poor no more, l^hc all-changing wheel 
Rolled round, and scattered riches on his hearth. 

A man he never saw, — scarce heard his name, — 

But who, some lustrums since, derived his birth 
From the same stock, hath died in some far land 
Beneath the tropic, and hath left his heir 
In our good neighbour. Why, jou seem not glad ; 

Docs it not please you ? ^ 

Aram. Yes 

Boteler. And so it shoi^lp; 

’Tis a poor fool, but honest. Had dame Fate 
Done this for you — lor me ’iis true our brains 
Had taught us better how to speud^the dross ; 

But earth hath worse men than our neighbour. 
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Aram. Ay, 

*T!i$ true, our ait had given more noble wings 
To the dull metal. ^ « 

Boteler. Yes, what glowing smiles 

From the rich lip of beauty I had bought : 

Women and Vfine—they are the gemai|^f life ! 

Would I were rich ! 

Aram. Are these thy low ambition ? 

, Would / were rich, too ; — but for other aims. 

Oh ! what a glorious and timc-liallow’d world 
Would I invoke around me ; and wall in 
A haunted solitude with those bright souls, 

Thati with a still and warning aspect, gaze 
Upon us from the hallowing shroud of books! 

By heaven, there should not be a seer who left 
The world one doctrine, but Td task his lore. 

And commune with his spirit ! All the truths 
Of all the tongues of earth— I’d have them aZ/, 

Had I the golden spell to raise their ghosts ! 

I’d build me domes, too ; from whose giddy height 
My soul could watch the night-stars, and unsphere 
The destinies of man, or track the ways 
Of God from world to world ; pursue the winds, 

The clouds that womb the thunder — to their home ; 

Invoke and conquer Nature — share her throne 
On earth, and ocean, and the cliainloss air ; 

And on the Titan fabrics of old truths 
Raise the bold spirit to a height with heaven ! 

Would — would my life might boast one year of wealth. 

Though death should bound it ! 

Boieler. Thou may’st have thy wish ! 

Aram (wrapt, and abstractedly). Who spoke? Melhought 
I heard my genius say — 

My evil genius — Thou inay’st have thy wish.” 

Boteler (touching him). — ^Thou heard’ st aright! Monsonthis 
eve will pass 

By Nid’s swift wave ; he bears his gold with him; 

The spot is lone — imtenaritcd — remote ; 

And if thou hast but courage — one bold deed. 

And one short moment — thou art ]) 0 or no more. 

Aram (after a pause, turning his eyes slowty on Bolster)* 
Boteler,nva3 that thy voice ? 

Boteler. ^ How could’st thou doubt it ? 

Aram. Methot^t its tone seem’d changed ; and now methinks. 
Now, that I look upon thy face, my eyes 
Discover not its old, familiar aspect. 

Thou Vt very sure thy name is Boteler ? 

Botsler. 


Pshaw, 
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Thou'ri; dreaming still ;«-^wake^ and let tby mind 
And heart drink all I breathe into thy ear^ 

I know thee^ Aram> for a man humane^ 

Gentle^ and musing ; but withal of stuff 
That might have made a warrior; and de8ir6S> ♦ 

Though of a different chaiftel from my own. 

As high, and hard to limit. Care and want 

Have made thee — what they made thy friend long since* 

And when I wound my heart to a resolve 
Dangerous, but fraught with profit, I did fix 
On thee as one whom Fate and Nature made 
A worthy partner in the nambless deed. 

Aram, Go on. I pray thee pause not. 

Boteler. There remain 

Few words to body forth my full design. 

Know that — at my advice — this eve the gull’d 
And credulous fool of Fortune quits his home. 

Say but one word, and thou shall share with me 
The gold he bears about him. 

Aram. At what price ? 

Boteler. A little courage. 

Aram. And my soul ! — No more. 

I see your project 

Boteler. And embrace it ? 

Aram. Lo! 

How many deathful, dread, and ghastly snares 
Encompass him whom the stark Hunger gnaws. 

And the grim demon Penury shuts from out 
The golden Eden of his bright desires ! 

To-day, 1 thought to slay myself, and die, 

No single hope once won ! — and now I hear 
Dark w ords of blood, and quail not, nor recoil. — 

’Tis but a death iu eitlier case , — or mine 

Or that poor dotard’s ! — And the guilt — the guilt, — 

Why, what is guilt? — A w'ord ! We are the tools. 

From birth to death, of destiny ; and shaped. 

For sin or virtue, by the iron force 
Of the unseen, but unresisted, hands 
Of Fate, the august compollcr of the world. 

Boteler. It works. Behold the devil at all hearts ! ^ 

I am a soldier, and enured to blood ; 

But he hath lived with moralists forsooth. 

And y^t one w ord to tempt him, and one stb||c 
Of the food-craving clay, and the meek sag^^ 

Grasps at the crime he marvelled at before. 

Aram {abruptly). Thou hast broke thy fast this morning? 
Boteler. ^ , Ay, in truth. 
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Aram* But I have not, since yestermorn, and asked 
In the belief that certain thoughts unwont 
To blacken the still mirror of my mind 
Might be the phantoms of the hungered flesh 
And the faint nature, I was wrong; ^ince you 
Share the same thoughts, nor suffer the same ills. 

Boteler. Indeed I knew not this. Come to my roof; 

*’*Tis poor, but not so bare as to deny 
A soldier’s viands to a scholar’s wants. 

Come, and we’ll talk this over. I perceive 
That your bold heart already is prepared, 

And the details alone remain, — Come, friend. 

Lean upon me, for you seem weak : the air 
Will breathe this languor into health. 

Aram. Your hearth 

Is widowed, — we shall be alone ? 

Boteler. Alone. 

Aram. Come, then ; — the private way. Well phun the crowd : 
I do not love the insolent eyes of men. 

Scene TV. 

(Night — a wild and gloomy Forest — the River at a dulance.) 

Enter Atlku. slowly. 

Aram. Were it but done, methinks ’twould scarce bequeath 
Much food for that dull liypocrile Remorse. 

’Tis a fool less on earth ! — a clod — a grain 
From the o’er-rich creation ; — be it so. 

But I, in one brief jear, could gi\e to men 
More solid, glorious, undc‘caying good 
Than his whole life could purchase . — yet without 
The pitiful and niggard dross ht v\ahtes. 

And I for lacking starve, niy j/ower is nought, 

And the whole good undone ! Where then the crime. 

Though by dread means, to compa&a that bright end ? 

And yet~and yet — I falter, and my tl(‘sh 
Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 
Makes stiff my hair, — inj'^ blood is cold, — my knees 
Do smite each other, — and throughout my frame 
Stern manhood melts a\^ay. Blow forth, sweet air. 

Brace the mute ncr\es, — release the gathering ico 
That curdles up veins, — call forth the soul. 

That, with a steat^ and unfailing front. 

Hath looked on want — and woe — and early death — 

And walked with thee, sweet air, upon thy course 
Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven ! 

Who moves Speak— speak; — who art thou ? 
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SCENB V. 

Enter Boteleb* 

Boteler. Murdoch Botelor ) 

Hast thou foro>tall*d me ? Come» this hodetb weU : 

It speaks thy couragej^ Aram* 

Aram, Rather say 

The restless fever that doth spur us on 
Prom a dark thought unto a darker deed. 

Boteler. He should have come ere this, 

Aram. I pray thee, Botelerj 

Is it not told of some great painter — whom 
Rome bore, and earth yet worships — that he slew 
A man— a brother man — and without ire. 

But with cool heart and hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch’s dying pangs ; 

And by them learn what mortal throes to paint 
On the wrung features of a suffering god ? 

Boteler. Ay ; I have heard the tale. 

Aram. And he is honoured* 

Men vaunt his glory, — ^but forget his guilt. 

They see the triumph; nor, with wolfish tongues. 

Feed on the deed from which the triumph grew. 

Is it not so ? 

Boteler, Thou triflest : this no hour 

For the light legends of a gossip’s lore 

Aram. Peace, man. 1 did but question of the fact. 

Enough. — I marvel why our victim lingers ? 

Boteler. Hush : dost thou hear no footstep ? — Ha, he comes ! 
I see him by yon pine trees. Look, he smiles ; 

Smiles as he walks, and sings 

Aram. Alas! poor fool! 

So sport we all, while over us the pall 

Hangs, and Fate’s viewless hands prepare our shroud. 

Scene VI. 

Enter Monson. 

Monson. Ye have not waited. Sirs ? 

Boteler. Nay, name it not. 

Monson. The nights are long and bright : an hour the less 
Makes little discount from the time. 

Aram. An hour! 

What deeds an hour may witness ! 

Monson. It is true. 

(To Boteler) — Doth he upbraid ? — he has a gloomy brow : 

I like him not. 

Boteler. The husk hides goodly fruit. 

’Tis a deep scholar, Monson ; and the gloom 
Is not of malice, — but of learned thought. 
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Monson. Say’st thou ? — I love a scholar* het tis on : 

We will nettrinvel far to night ? 

* A ram. Not far ! 

Boiler, Why^ as our limbs avail; — thou hast the gold? 
Monson. Ay; and my wife suspects not {lauding). 

Boteler, Come, that ’s well. 

I’m an old soldier, Monson, and I love 
This bafBing of the Church’s cankering ties. 

We’ll find thee other wives, my friend ! — Who holds 
The golden lure shall have no lack of loves. 

Monson. Ha! — ha! — both wise and merry , — {To Ararn)^ 
Come, Sir, on. 

Aram, I follow, 

{Aside) — Can men sin thus in a dream ? 

Scene VII. 

{Scene changes to a different part of the Forest — a cave, overhung 
with firs and other trees — the Moon is at her full, but clouds 
are rolling swiftly over her disc — Aram ^rushes from the ca^ 
v&n — his hands bloody — a knife in his right-hand,) 

Aram. *Tis done — thank Heaven — ’tis done ! WeVe laid 

his corpse 

In a safe niche, — where but the blinded bat 
And the red earthworm visit : — it is done ! 

And we are safe, — and wealthy ! Twas my hand 

That struck the first, — and he cried — Bolder, help !” 

And lifted up his arms. 1 struck no more ! 

Oh, God ! — 1 did not slay him ! — ’tw as not I ! 

T did but wound him ! and this blood — this blood — 

Was not the last and precious tide that gushed 
From life’s own well when that grim soldier smote him. 

{Enter Boteler more slowly from the Cave, and looking round.) 
Boteler. Why didst thou leave me ere our task was o’er ? 

Aram. Was he not dead, then ^ Did he breathe again? 

Or cry “ Help, Boteler?” Mark, I struck bul once ! 

Boteler. Dead ! — Ere we bore him to the cave, our knives 
Had done full wtU wdiat Hell cannot undo. 

But the gold, Aram I thou didst leave the gold ? 

Aram. The gold ! I had forgot. Thou hast the gold. 

Come, let us share, and part 

Boteler. Not here ; the spot 

Is open, and the rolling moon may light 
Some wanderer’s footsteps hither. To the deeps 
Which the stars ])ierce not— of the naked wood — 

We will w^ithdraw and share ; — and w'cave our plans. 

So that the world may know’ not of this deed. 

Aram. Thou sa^st right. Methinks I smote but once. 

Ay, ay; but once— tis sure. Come, friend; this way. 

End of Act /. 
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ActIL 

(Timet Ten Years after the dais af the first Ad.) 

Scene I. * 

Peasants dancir^ — A beautiful JVaod Scene^A Cottage in 
^ front. 

M ADELIN E — L AMBOURN — M IC H AEL» 
(Lambourn comes forward.) 

Come, my sweet Madeline, though our fate denies 
The pomp by which the great ana w^ealthy mark 
The white days of their lot, at least thy sire 
Can light with joyous faces and glad hearts 
The annual morn which brought so fair a boon. 

And blest his rude hearth with a child like thee. 

Madeline. My father, my dear father, since that mom 
The sun hath called from out the depth of time 
The shapes of twenty summers ; and no hour 
That did not own to Jlcaven thy love— thy care ! 

Lambourn. Thou hast repaid me ; and my old eyes swim 
With tears that tell thy virtues, my sweet child ; 

For ever from thy cradle thou wert filled 
With meek and gentle thought ; thy step was soft 
And thy voice tender, and within thine eyes. 

And on thy cloudless brow, lay deeply glassed 
The quiet and the beauty of thy soul. 

As thou didst grow in years, the love and power 
Of nature w axed upon thee, thou wouldst pore 
On the sweet stillness of the summer hills. 

Or the hush’d face of waters, as a book 
Where God had written beauty ; and in turn 
Books grew to thee, as Nature’s page had grown. 

And study and lone musing nursed thy youth. 

Yet wert thou ever woman in thy mood. 

And soft, though serious ; nor in abstract thought 
Lost household zeal or the meek cares of love. 

Bless thee, my child. {Kisses her forehead.) Methinks 
lives, whose skill 

Might chase the paler rose from that pure cheek. 

And the vague sadness from those loving eyes. 

Nay, turn not, Madeline, for I know, in truth. 

No man to whom I w’ould so freely give 
Thy hand as his — no n^an so full of w isdom. 

And yet so gentle in his bearing of it ; 

No man so kindly in his thoughts of others — 

So rigid of all virtues in himself; 

No man more suited to respond and feel * 

Within, the graces that he loves in thee, 

As this same learned wonder, Eugene Aram* 
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MadeUne^ In ^ooth his name sounds lovelier for thy praise ; 
Would he were hy to hear it, for methinks 
His nature given too much to saddening thonght, 

Aul words Uke yours would cheer it. Oft he s^s 
And mutters to himself, and folds his ars^is, 

And traces with keen eyes the empty air; 

Then shakes his head, and smiles^no happy smit^l 
Lmboum. It is the way with students, for they live 
In an ideal world, and groupe this earth 
With that world’s images, until at last 
The nothings ripen to a voice and shape ; 

But thou wdlt cure him, love, and chase aw^ay 
The mind's dull visions with thy living truth. 

But the noon wanes, and yet he does not come. 

Neighbours, hath any midst jou seen this day 
The scholar Aram ? 

Michael. By the hoary oak 

That overhangs the brook, I mark’d this morn 
A bending figure, motionless and lonely. 

I neared it, but it heard — it saw me — not ; 

It spoke — I listened — and it said, Ye leaves 
That from the old and changeful branches fidi 
Upon the waters, and arc borne away 
Whither none know, ye are men's worthless lives ; 

Nor boots it whether ye drop off by time. 

Or the rude anger of some violent wind 
Scatter ye ere your hour. Amidst the mass 
Of your green life, who misses one lost leaf?’' 

He said no more ; then I did come beside 
The speaker : it was Aram. 

Madeline {aside). Ah! this mood! 

Would I could smile it with my love away * 

Michael, But he seemed galled and sore at my approach ; 
And when I told that I was hither bound. 

And asked if aught I should convey from him. 

He frowned, and coldly turning on his heel. 

Answered — that he should meet me.” I was painM 

To think that I had vexed so good a man. 

1st Neighbour, Ay, he is good as wise. 

All men love Aram. 

2nd Neighbour. And with what justice ! My old dat|3ie*8 
complaint 

Had baffled all the leeches ; but his art. 

From a few simple herbs, distilled a spirit 
Has made her young again. 

3d Neighbour. By his advice. 

And foresight of the seasons, I did till 
My land, and now my granaries scarce can hold 
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Their golden wealth ; while thoee who moched hit . 

Can scarcely from hard earth and treacherous air ^ ^ ' 

Win aught to keep the wolf from off their door« 

Michael. A|^ while he stoops to what poor meh should 
They say that in the deep and seeret lore 
That scholars mostly prize^ he hath no peer. 

Old men, wh5 pale and care-*begond have lived 
A life amidst their books, will, at his name. 

Lift up their hands, and cry, The wondrous man ! 

Lambourn. His birth-place must thank forttme for tho 
That he one day will win it. 

Michael. Dost thou know 

Whence Aram came ere to these hamlet scenes 
Ten summers since he wandered ? 

Lambourn. Michael, No ! 

*Twas from some distant nook of our fair isle. 

But he so sadly flies from what hath chanced 
III his more youthful life, and there would seem 
So much of winter in those April days, 

That I have shunned vain question of the past. 

Thus much I learn ; he hath no kin alive ; 

No parent to exult in such a son. 

Michael. Poor soul ! You spake of sadness. Know you aught 
Of wdiat it comes ? 

Lambourn. Why scarcely; but methinks 

He hatli been tried — not lightly — by the sharp 
And everlasting curse to learning doomed. 

That which poor labour bears without a si 

But whose mere breath can harrow genius — Want ! 

Want — the harsh, hoary beldame — the obscene 

Witch that hath power o’er brave men’s thews and nerves. 

And lifts the mind from out itself. 

Michael. Why think you 

That he hath been thus crossed ? His means appear 
Enough, at least for his subdued desires. 

Lambourn. I’ll tell thee wherefore. Do but speak of want. 
And lo ! he winces, and his nether lip 
Quivers impatient, and he sighs, and frowns. 

And mutters — Hunger is a fearful thing ; 

And it is terrible that man’s high soul 
Should bo made barren in its purest aims 
By the mere lac k of the earth’s yellow clay.” 

Then will he pause — and pause — and come at last 
And put some petty monies in my hand. 

And cry, Go, feed the wretch;" he must not starve. 

Or he will sin. Men's throats are scarcely safe 
While Hunger prowls beside them ! ” 

Michael. The kind man ! 
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But this wxmmly from a gentie heart, 

Not finom a fried one. 

jUm&ottm. Nay, not wholly so ; 

For I have heard him, as be turned away. 

Mutter, in stifled tones, No n|t|ti can tell i ^ 
want is in his brother man, unless 
Want's self hath taught him, as the flend taught mo !’’ 

MkhmL And hath he ne’er enlarged upon these words. 

Nor lit them into clearer knowledge by 
A more pronounced detail ? 

Xoiftboum. No ; nor have I 

Sought to dig forth truth’s root. In ipy young days 
I pflissed much time amid the scholar race. 

The learned lamps which light the unpitying world 
By their own self-consuming. They are proud — 

A proud and jealous tribe — and proud men loathe 
To speak of former sufferings ; least of ^dl^ 

Want’s suffering, in the which the bitteredPfeting 

Is in the humiliation ; therefore I 

Cover the past with silence. Rut whate’er 

His origin or early fate, there lives 

None miom I hold more dearly, or to whom^ 

My hopes so well could trust niy Madeline’s Tot, 

Scene II. 

{The crowd at the back of the Stage gives way — ^Aram slowly 
enters — The Neighbours greet him with respect, several appear 
to thank him for various benefits or charities — He returns the 
greeting in dumb show, with great appearance of modesty.) 

Aram, Nay, nay, good neighbours, ye do make me blush 
To think that to so large a store of praise 

There goes so poor desert. My Madeline ! — Sweet, 

I see thee, and air brightens ! 

Lambourn. You arc late — 

But not less welcome. On my daughter’s birth-day. 

You scarce should be the last to wish her joy. 

Aram, Joy — joy ! — Is life so poor and harsh a boon, 

Tliat we should hail each year that wears its gloss 
And glory into winter ? Shall we crow n 
With roses Time’s bald temples, and rejoice — 

For what? — that we are hastening to the grave? 

No, no I — I cannot look on thy young brow’. 

Beautiful Madeline ! nor, upon the day 
Which makes thee one year nearer unto Heaven, 

Feel sad for Earth, whose very soul thoti art ; — 

Or art, at least, to me ! — ^for wert thou not, 

Ekirth would be dead and withered as the clay 
Of her own offspring w’hen the breath departs, 
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Lamboum. I scanie had thought a sdtolw^'s dusty toi^' , 
Could teach his lips the golden ways to itroo. , » ‘ < 

Howbeit, in all times, man never l^ms * ’ 

To love, nor learns to flatter. > . 

^ Well, my friends, > 

Will ye within ?-^ur simple fer^hivites. 

Aram, when thou hast made thy peace with Madc^jine, 

We shall be ^ad to welcome thee. — (To MititaA') This lovy 
Is a most rigid faster, and would come 
To a quick ending in an Epicure. 

[Exeunt Lamboum, the Netghbewt^'Aph 

Scene III. 

Madeline and^AnkiA, 

Madeline. My heart finds accents now we are alcme ! 

It feeds upon itself, and fears to speak, » 

When curious throngs are round us. Thou hast coined 
All feelings into onc,->)^ll thoughts, all words 
(Which are the garb of thought) into one language. 

That were profaned if spoke amid the world, 

Aram. Beloved ! would our life could — ^like a brook 
Watering a desert — glide unseen away. 

Murmuring our own neart s music, — ^which is love, 

And glassing only Heaven, — which is love’s life ! 

I am not made to live among mankind ; 

They stir dark memory from unwilling sleep. 

And but no matter. Madeline, it is strange 

That one like thee, for whom, methinks, fair Love 
Should wear its bravest and most gallant garb. 

Should e’er have cast her heart’s rich freight upon 
A thing like me, — not fashion’d in the mould 
Which wins a maiden’s eye, — austere of life. 

And grave and sad of bearing, — and so long 
Inured to solitude, as to have grown 
A man that hath the shape, but not the soul. 

Of the world’s inmates. 

Madeline. ’Tis for that I loved: 

The world I love not — therefore I love thee ! 

Come, shall I tell thee, — ’tis an oft-told tale. 

Yet never wearies, — by Avhat bright degrees ^ 

Thy empire rose, till it o’erspread my soul, 

And made my all of being love ? 'I hou knowest 
When first thou cam’s! into these lone retreats. 

My yeai*s yet dwelt in childhood ; but my thoughts 
Went deeper than my co-mates’. Books I lavedt 
But not the books that woo a woman’s heart ;~ 

I loved not tales of war and stern emprize, 

And man let loose on man--*dark deeds, of which 
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The trnm gloiy* hfX the nature criiw,-^ 

Nor titles cf vulgar lov©«K>f wnddeiw' hearts 
Won by small worth, set by gaudy show j~ 
Those tales, which win the wilder hearts in me 
Did move some anger, and a world of scorn. 

AH that ! dreamt of sympathy given 
Unto the lords of Mind — the victor chiefs 
Of Wisdom— *or of Wisdom’s music — Song ; 
And as I read of them, I dreamed, and drew 
In my soul’s colours, shapes my soul might love, 
|pving, worship, — they were like to thee ! 
llto^ bam\t unknown, and lonely, — and around 


Thy coming, and thy bearing, and thy mood 
Hung mystery, — and, in guessing at its clue. 

Mystery grew interest, and the interest love ! 

^atn (mide). O woman! how from that which she should 
shun, 

Does the poor trifler draw what charms ha|||[nost ! 

Madeline, Then, as Time won thee frequent to our hearth. 
Thou from thy learning’s height didst stoop, to teach me 
Nature’s more gentle secrets — the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipped flower j 
And when the night did o’er this nether carflb 
Distil meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 
With love grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 
My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars; 

Tell of each orb the courses and the name; 

And of the winds, the clouds, th’ invisible air. 

Make eloquent discourse ; — until mctliought 
No human life, but some diviner spirit 
Alone could preach such truths of things divine. 

And so — and so 

Aram. From heaven we tiuned to earth, 

And Thought did father Passion ! — Gentlest love I 
If thou couldst know how hard it is ^or one 
Who takes such feeble pleasure in this world 
To worship aught cartli-6o772, Ihou’dst learn how wild 
The w'onder of my passion and thy power. 

But ere three days are past thou wilt be mine ! 

And mine for .ever 1 Oh, delicious thought ! 

How glorious were the future, could I shut 

The past — the past — from Ila ! what stirred ?— didst heal*, 

Madeline, didst hear ? 

Madeline, Hear what ? — the very air 

Lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 

Aram {looking round)* Meihought 1 heardr-—-* 

Madeline. What, love ? 

Amm. It wm % cheat 
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Of these poor fools, the sens^. Cotee, thf hiMMi i 
I love to feel thy touch, thou p|»re^?'* 

So soft — so sacred in thy loveli|iei|^ 

That I feel safe with thee 1 Mmself 

Would shun to launch upon the hr^lT of guUt' 

His bolt while thou wert by ! ^ 

Madeline. JuS#, alas !' 

Why dost thou talk of guilt ? 

Aram* Did I, sweet lot0-<»fr 

Did I say guilt ?~it is an ugly word. 

Why, sweet, indeed — did I say guilt, my Madeline? 

Madeline. In truth you did. Your nand is dry-«*^tho 
Beats quick and fevered : you consume too much 
Of life in thought — you over-rack the nerves-r- 
And thus a shadow bids them quail and tremble. 
But‘when I queen it, Eugene, o’er your home, 
ril see this fault amended. 

Afam. Ay, thou shalt. 

In sooth thou shalt. 


SCHNE IV. 

Enter Michael. 

Michael. FriencHftambourn sends his greeting. 

And prays you to his simple banquet. 

Madeline. C qfflf K 

Hia^raciest wine will in my father’s cup ^ , 

Seem dim, till you can pledge him. Eugene, Tfesme. 

Aram. And if I linger o’er the draught, sweet love,' 
Thoii’lt know I do but linger o’er the nish 
For thee, which sheds its blessing on the bond. 


Scene V. 

Sunset‘s A Wbodrscene — A Cottage at a distance^In the fore-^ 
ground a Woodman felling wood. 

Enter Aram. 

Wise men have praised the peasant’s thoughtless lot. 

And learned pride hath emied humble toil : 

If they were right, nhy, let us burn our books. 

And sit us down, and play the fool with Time, 

Mocking the prophet Wisdom’s gra\e decrees. 

And walling this trite present with dark clouds. 

Till night becomes om nature, and the ray 
Ev’n of the stars but nipteors that withdraw 
The wandering slMt frwi the sluggish rest 
Which makes its^^per tfliss, I will accost 
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Hiis demzAn of tail« who, With hard lurnds, > 

Pndoogs from day day mjjthi^ing Ufe> 

And a» if Jie be happy. — ^Friohd; gOod i^ve. 

Woodman, ”Kb the gt^^t^sholar !— W orthy Sir, good we, 
AfOKfi, Thoo aeems’t o’eijMCkte';; through this long summerday 
thou bM labouring in lonely gkn 7 
Woodman. Ay, save one hour at noon. *Tis weary work j 
But men like me^ good Sir, must not repine 
At work which f^s the craving mouths at home. 

Aram. Ihien thou art happy, friend, and with content 
Thy life hath made a compact. Is it so ? 

V wf^^odman. Why, as to that. Sir, 1 must surely feel 
Sothe pangs when I behold the ease with which 
The wealthy live ; while I, through heat and cold. 

Can scarcely conquer Famine. > 

Anm. 

4c«>k 

* 4 , 

In this scene Boteler (the Houseman of Ihe Novel) li again 
inirrauced. 
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CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP. 

When that sweet shape liesTiushed in rest, 
Its shadow flics to me ; 

Or else each dream that haunts my breast 
Hath caught its shape from thee. ^ * 

I feel not then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 

For either earth is left behind, 

Or earth is ours alone. 

Ah ! Love can find a wider scope 
For joy than thou would’st deem. 
Tnou may’st forbid the Day to hope, 

But not the Night to dream. 


FI-HO-^; OR THE PEEASOREB # REPpTATHJIt.'' ' 
ciintfflirf ■'iM-b. * ”■ • 

Fi-bo^ti was copsidered a of talentl ; in F<sksii, ^ 

hai^ and a comfortal[>le life^ In thb *^^6 of youths of a higb]y'«pi^t»ect» 
able Japanese family, and enjoying a most agreeaWe competence^ be was 
exceedingly popular among the gentlemen whom be entertained at Ida 
board, and the ladies who thought he might propose. All fdeasures 
of life were at his command ; he drank, though withoitt excess^, tbe epp 
of enjoyment ; — ate, laughed# and loved his fill. No man in 
more awake during the day, or enjoyed a serencr slumber dtli^ ^ 
night. 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi-ho-ti discovered that he pos* 
sessed the talents we have referred to. A philosopher, — ^who, also 

his uncle, had the double right, both of philosophy and relationiihip, to 
say everything unpleasant to him, — took it into his he^ to bejpary 
indignant at the happy life which Fi-ho-ti so peacefully enj osg i. 

AolBoidingly, one beadtifiil morning he visited our young Omn-F^icu* 
rean. He foimd him in his summer-house, stretched on luxurious 
cushions, quaffing the most delicious tea, in the finest little porcelain* 
cups imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, and enlivening the study, 
from time to time, by a light conversation w ith a young lady, who had 
come to visit him. ^ * 

Our j)hilosopher was amazingly shocked at the prospect of so much 
comfort. Nothing could be more unphilosopliioal ; for the duty of Phi- 
losophy being to charm us with life, she is amyous, in the first place, 
to make it a burthen to us. The goddess is enamoured of patience, 
but indignant at pleasure. 

Our sage was a man very much disliked and very much respected^ 
Fi-ho-ti rose from his cushions, a little ashamed of being detected in so 
agreeable an indolence. The novel fell from his hand ; and the young 
lady, frightened at the long beard and the long nails of the pliilosopher, 
would have run away, if her feet vould have allowed her ; as it was, she 
summoned her attendants, and hastened to complain to her friends of the 
manner in w;hich the pleasantest ietes-^d-tete^ could be spoilt, when 
young men wn^re so unfortunate as to have philosophers for uncles. 

The Mandarin, — for Fi-ho-ti’s visiter enjoyed no less a dignity,-— 
seeing the coast clear, hemmed three times, and commenced his avui^* 
cular admonitions. 

** Are you not ashamed, young man,’^ said he, “ of the life that you 
lead ? — are you not ashamed to be so indolent and so happy ? You pos-» 
sesi talents ; you are in the prime of youth ; — are yoUj^deaf to the noble 
voice of Ambition ? Your country calls upon you for exertion, — seek 
to distinguish your name,— recollect the example of Confucius, — give 
yourself up to study, — be wise and be great.” 

Much more to this effect spoke the ISlandarin, for he loved to hear 
himself talk ; and, like All men privileged to give advice, he fancied that 
he was wonderfiilly eloquent. In this instance, his vanity did not de- 
ceive him ; for it 'Was the’ vanity of another that he addressed. Fi-ho-ti 
was moved; he fdit^he |)ad been veiy foolish to be happy sa ]oug« 
Aug.^YOL* xxzvxn. no. cui. 2 £ 
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ft-ho-Hi or the 

Visions of disnuietttde fmd fame floated before lam : hJISstened with 
attention to the oxhorta^oiis of the philosopher j be resolved to dbtin- 
gunh himself^ and to be wise. ^ ** 

The Mandarin was charmed with thi success of his visit; it was a 
great triumph to disturb so much enjoyment. He went home^ and com- 
monced a tract upon the advantages of philosophy. 

Fi^ho-^ti surrendered himself to study. He retired to a solitary cavern^ 
near upon Kaifongu ; he filled his retreat with books and instruments 
of science; he renounced all social intercourse ; the herbs of the plain 
and the water of the spring sufficed the tastes hitherto accustomed to the 
most delicious viands of Pekin. Forgetful of love and of pleasure, he 
consigned three of the fairest years of his existence to uninterrupted 
labour. He instructed himself — he imagined he was capable of instillOt- 
ing others. 

Fired with increasing ambition, our student returned to Pekin. He 
oompoied a work, which, though light and witty enough to charm the 
gay, was the origin of a new school of philosophy. It was at once bold 
and polished ; and the oldest Mandarin or the youngest beauty of Pekin 
could equally appreciate and enjoy it. In one word, Fi-ho^’s book 
became tlJfe rage, — Fi-ho-ti was the author of his day. ^ 

Delighted by the novelty of literary applause, our young student more 
than ever resigned himself to literary pursuits. He wrote again, and 
a^n succeeded ; — all the world declared that Fi-ho-ti had established 
his reputation. 

Was Fi-ho-ti the liap])icr for his repntiition ? You sliall judge. 

He went to call upon his uncle, the Mandarin. He imagined the 
Mandarin would be delighted to find the success of his admonitions. 
The philosopher received him with a frigid embarrassment. He talked 
of the weather and the Emperor, — the last pagoda and the new fashion 
in tea-cups : he said not a v^ord about his nephew^’s books. Fi-ho-ti 
was piqued; he introduced the subject of l^s own accord. 

** Ah 1’* said the philosopher drily, I understand you have written 
something that pleases the women; no doubt you will grow solid as your 

judgment increases. But, to return to the tea-cn])s ** 

R-ho-ti was chagrined : he had lost the affeclinn of his learned uncle 
for ever ; for he was now considered to he more learned than his uncle 
himself. The common mortification in success is to find that your own 
family usually hate you for it. “ My uncle no longer loves me,” thought 
he, as here-entered his palanquin. ** This is a misfortune.” — Alas! 
—-it was the effect of RFPUTATidN ! , 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind and genial ; though the thirst 
of pleasure w^as cooled in liis veins, he still clierishc^l the social desires 
of friendship. He summoned once more around him the comrades of 
his yoxith : he fancied they, at least, would he delighted to find their 
friend not unworthy of their affection. He received them wdth 
arms; — they returned his greeting with shyness, and an awkw^ard affec- 
tation of sympathy; — their conversation no longer flow^ed freely — they 
were afraid of committing themselves before so clever a man ; — tney felt 
they WOT no longer with an equal, and yet they refused to acknowledge 
a ffuperior. Fi-ho-ti perceived, wuth indcf'Crihahle grief, that a wall had 
gVown Up between himself and the companions of past years; their 
Iheir feelinga^ were no longer the same* They were not proud 
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of hit finuicest-^they were jealous ;~the &i«X|d« of his yoathlMtt ^ 
critics of bis manhood. il • 

This, too, is a misfortufi^,’’ thought Fl*ho-ti, as he threw 
at night upon his couch.-^Vcry likely i’^it was the efiSect nf 
7ATIOJ9! * ^ , 

“ But if the old friends are no more, I will gain new,*^ thought the 
student. Men of the same pursuits will have thi. same sympathies. 
I aspire to be a sage : I will court the friendship of sages.” 

This was a notable idea of Fi-ho-ti*s. He surrounded himself with 
the authors, the wits, and the wise men of Pekin. They ate his dinners,^ 
— they made him read their manuscripts — (and a bad calligraphy in 
Chinese is no trifle !) — they^told him he was a wonderful genius^-^H&ud 
tlw abused him anonymously every week in the Pekin Gazettes. The 
of Fi“ho-ti, yearning after friendship, found it impossible to expect 
a single friend amongst the literati of China ; they were all too much 
engrossed with themselves to dream of affection for another. They had 
no talk — no thought — no feeling — except that which expressed lo?e fiw 
thw own books, and hatred for the books of their contemporaries. 

TOe Ay Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to break his leg. The most inti* 
ma|e offnis acquaintance among the literati found him stretched dn hia 
couch, having just undergone the operation of setting. 

** Ah said the autlior, how very unlucky — how very unfotfitfnate I” 
You are extremely obliging,” said Fi-ho-ti, touched by bis visiter^s 
evident emotion. 

Yes, it is particularly unlucky that it should be just at tliis moment; 
for I wauled to consult you about this passage before my new book is 
published to-mo^ro^\ !” 

The broken leg of his friend seemed to the author only as an inter* 
ruption to the pleasure of reading his own works. 

But, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible to trust men who gave the 
worst possible character of each other. If you believed the literati them- 
selves, so envious, maliirnaiit, worthless, unprincipled a set of men as 
the literati of Pekin ne\'er were created ! Kvery new acquaintance he 
made told him an unocd<»te hf an old acquaintance which made his hair 
stand on end. Fi-ho-ti began to be alarmed. lie contracted more and 
more the circle of his society; and icsolved to renounce the notion of 
friendship amongst men of similar jmrsuits. 

Tn the small circles, in the distant provinces, of the Celestial Empire, 
the writings of Fi-ho-ti were greatly approved. The gentlemen quoted 
him at their tea, and the ladies wondered whether he w’as good-looking ; 
but this applause — this interest that he inspired — never reached the 
ears of Fi-ho-ti. lie beheld not the smiles he called forth by his wit, or 
the tears he excited by bis pathos;— all that he saw' of the effects of 
his reputation was in the abuse he received in the Pekin journals ; he 
there read, e\ ery w cck and every month, that he was but a very poor 
sort of creature. One journal called him a fool, another a wretch ; a 
third seriously deposed that he was hump-hacked; a fourth that ho had 
not a shilling in the world. In Pekin, any insinuation of that last 
offence is considered as a suspicion of the most unpardonable guilt. 
Other journals, indeed, did not so much abuse as misreprcseiit him. He 
found his doctrines twisted into all manner of shh|^s. Could not 
def^ them— for it is iiot*dignified to reply ^ |||a fee journals ; 
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h» mmiiii by bis.&tt;^«ri ik»>t tmik woiil4 

4o him jwstice. AbM ! ** tboi^ght K-ho-4i» m4 1 ,to he 
fieumibi e^emfniaH my life, in otder that jyptiay be acqidtted 
1$ Ihei'e wn jMfitice for me tintfl I am pi^ the power of xni^e ? Sfmely 
thkiH.# miafiMrtiine I Very likely ;-T^it was the necessary conseqiMM^ 
irf JRispWTATjoK ! ; ' 

Ili 4 i 0 rti now be§||n to perceive that the desire of &me was a chitnera. 
He was yet creduloim enough to follow another chimera, equally 
cions. He said to mmself — “ It was poor and vain in me to desire to 
shine. Let me raise my heart to a more noble ambition ; — ^let me desire 
only to instruct others.” ^ 

‘l^aoght with this lofty notion, Fi-ho-ti mow conceived a more solid 
and a graver habit of mind : he became rigidly conscientious in the 
position of his works. He no longer desii^ to write what was brill^^ 
but to discover what was true. He erased, without mercy» the .mi^t 
lively iml^s — the most spaikling aphorisms — if even a doubi of 4llW^ 
duuw), utility crossed his mind. He wasted two additional years of 
short summer of youth : he gave the fruits of his labour to the worl^lu 
a book of the most elaborate research, the only object of wbi<4||waA to 
enlighten his countrymen. This, at least, they cannot abuse, ’’^feought 
he, when he finished the last line. Ah ! how much was he mistmeen 1 
Doubtless, in other countries the public are remarkably grateM to 
any author for correcting their ])rejudices and combating their foibles ; 
but in China, attack one orthodox error, prove to the people that you 
wish to elevate and improve them, and renounce all happiness, all 
tranquillity, for tlie rest of your life I 

Fi4io-ti*S' book was received with the most frigid neglect by tlie 
philosophers, — First, because the Pekin philosophers are visionaries, 
and it did not build a s^tem upon visions, — and secondly, because of 
Fi4io-ti himself they were exceedingly jealous. But frinn his old friends, 
the journalists of Pekin — 0 Fo ! — with what invective, w^hat calumny, 
what abuse it was honoured ! He had sought to be the friend of his 
race, — he was stigmatized as the direst of ij^cnemies. He w^as accused 
of all manner of secret designs ; the ])aintqpslip])ers of the Mandarins 
were in danger ; and he had evidently intended to muffle all the bells of 
the grand pagoda ! Alas ! let no man wii»h to be a saint unless lie is 
prepared to be a martyr. 

“ Is this injustice ?” cried Fi-ho-ti to his flatterers. ‘‘ No,” said they, 
with one voice ; “ No, Fi-ho-ti,|*rit is Revutation !” 

Thoroughly disgusted with hft ambition, Fi-ho-ti now resolved to 
resign himself once more to pleasure. Again he heard music, and again 
he feasted and made love. In vam ! — the zest, the appetite was gone. 
The sterner pursuits he had cultivated of late years had rendeared bis 
mind incapable of appreciating the luxuries of frivolity. He had opened 
tt gulf between himself and his youth his heart could be young no 
more. 

tee faithful breast shall console me for all, thought he, . “ Yang* 
jHie is beautiful and smiles upon me; I will woo and win her.^’ 
Fi-ho-ti surrendered his whole soul to tlie new passion he 
coneriv^. Yang-y-se listened to him favourably. He could not 
oomfAain of cruelty ; he fancied himself beloved, With the generous 
and unodfish ardour that belonged to his early character, he devoted his 
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Mm ye$r$ to— he lavished the treasw^ ef his af^tioxii 
olbjiictcff his love* Forsomew^eksheeojojr^^^^na^oi^i^ld^itti 
ihm it too soon. A rival heautj was wSlUiig to attach to bi»00At 
wealthy and generous Fi-ho-ti* Why,** said she, one dayt‘^%% 
do you throw yourself away upon Yang-ynws t Do you fancy 
you ? You are mistaken ; she has no heart ; it is only her vanitv tihat' 
makes her willing to admit you as her slave.” Pi^ko-^ti waa inereicdoiis 
and indignant. ^ Read this letter,” said the rM beauty. ** Yang* 
y-se wrote it to me but the other day.” ^ 

Fi-ho*ti read as follows ; — ^ 

” We had a charming supper with the gay author last night, 4ild 
wished -much for you. YAi need not rally me on my affection mr ham ; 
t do not love him, but I am pleased to command his attentions ; in a 
my vanity is flattered with the notion of chaining to mys^ uilc 
of tht most distinguished persons in Pekin. But-^love — ^ahl lAot is 
another thing. ” # 

Pi-ho-ti’s eyes were now thoroughly opened. * He recalled a th^osatid 
little ijMtances which had proved that Yang-y-seHliad' been only in love 
with Ipi celebrity. 

H^iaw at once the great curse of distinction. Be renowned, and you 
can n^er be loved for yourself ! As you are hated not for your vices, 
but your success, so are you loved not for your talents,, but their 
fame. A man who has reputation is like a tower whose height is 
estimated by the length of its shadow. The sensitive and high-wrought 
jmind of Fi-ho-ti now gave way to a^loomy despondency. Bmg himsdf 
misinterpreted, calumniated; and traduced; and feeling that none 
loved him but through vanity, that he stood alone with his enemies in 
the world, he became the prey to misanthropy, and gnawed by per- 
petual suspicion, lie distrust^ the smile# of others. The faces of 
men seemed to him as masks ; he felt everywhere the presence of deceit. 
Yet these feelings had made no part of his early character, which was 
naturally frank, joyous, and confiding. W^as the change a misfortune? 
Possibly ; hut it was thejigect of Refutation ! 

About this time, too, Wiio-tt began to feel the effects of the mvm 
study he had undergone. His health gave way ; his nerves were idiat- 
tered ; he was in that terrible revolution in which the mind— -that 
vindictive labourer— wreaks its ire upon the enfeebled taskmaster, the 
body. He walked the ghost tf his former self. 

One day he was standi ng^penai|||^ beside one of the streams that 
intersect the gardens of Pekin, and, giving upon the waters, he muttered 
his bitter reveries. Ah !” thought he, ‘‘ why was 1 ever discoUtenilQd 
with happiness ? I w^as young, rich, checrfril ; and life to me was 
a perpetual holyday ; my friends caiessed me, my mistress loved me 
for myself. No one hated, or maligned, or envied me. Like yon leaf 
upon the water, my soul danced merrily over the billows of eaistence. 
But courage, my heart ! I have at least done some good ; benevolence 
must experience gratitude — ^young Psi-ching, for instance. I have the 

J leasure of thinking that /te must love me ; I have made hk fortune ; I 
ave brought him from obscurity into repute; for it has been my 
character as yet never to be jealous of others!” 

Psi-thing was a young poet, who had been a secretary to Pi-H^ 
Tftt student had discov^i^ genius and insatiable ambition in the 
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njtiffl; he had directed and advised bis pursuit’s ; ]^had raised fakl.bto 
IbrtuiMt and tkotice ; he had enabled him to marry the mistresi he Wed* 
Thi^hing vowed to him everlasting gratitude. 

Wipe Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling himself with the idea of Psi-chingjs 
ASWlea* it so hap])encd that Psi-ching, aud one of the philosophers of 
the iky whom the public voice esteemed second to Fi-ho-ti, passed along 
Ihd banks of the river, A tree hid Fi-ho-ti from their sight; they were 
earnestly conversinij^ and Fi-ho-ti heaid his own name more than once 
repeated. 

“ Yes,” said Psi-ching, ^ poor Fi-ho-ti cannot live much longer ; his 
health is broken; you will lose a formidable rival when he is dead.” 

The philosopher smiled. Why, it will ceitainly be a stone out of 
my way. You are constantly with him, I think.” ^ 

I am. He is a charming iiersoii ; but the real fact is, that, seeii^ 
he cannot live much longer, 1 urn keeping a journal of his last dW ; in 
a word, I shall wTite the of my distinguished friend. rthinXjlt 

will take much, and have a jirodigious sale.” ^ 

The talkers parsed on. 

Fi-ho-ti did not die so soon ns was expecletl, and Psi-ching never 
miblished the journal from wlucli he aniliri}>ate(l so much ])roii^ But 
F^-ho-ti ceased to be remarkable for the kindness of his heart and the 
phUanthropy of his views. He was known in after-life for the sour- 
ness of his temper and the bitterness of his satire. Was this deteriora- 
tion of the kindlier clcmenls of his nature a misfortune? Perhaps it 
might be so ; it w as the cllect of his Keputation ! ‘ 

Mitio. ^ 


CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF HORACE W ALPOLE. 

m 

What a finished gcntleniatf he w’as ! Yi^ here tras a perfect speci- 
men of that accomplished animal wIkHc ^^us is extinct, and whose 
remains we are bound to treat with as much marvel and veneration as 
those of the mammoth. The last, and perhaps tlie best, specimen 
of his kind, — of a kind whose days w^rp numbered at bis liirth, — 
annihilated by the blue coat and the bull waistcoat of Charles Fox, — 
fore-doomed to perish with the ri^Mfc and Ac ^w ord, aiid the embroidered 
waistcoat and the diamond bucitfc, — as defunct now as iJie minuet of 
Denoyer, — as antediluvian as the shoes of Tull, the blade of Becket, the 
hat of Wagner, or the snuff-box of Deard. 

The master of the cc»-emonies, whose name I forget, thoiigli tlie story 
is an old one, — dhe master of the ceremonies of poor Jjouis’s court w'as 
not so wrong in being startled at the bhoc-strings f>f Monsieur Roland. 
Xhose shoe-strings wxre the outw^ard and visible sign of a new spirit. 
They announced the coming reign of the iicrs efaij more forcibly than 
thp sternest exclamation of Mirabcau or the most melodiously modulated 
phrase of Vemiaud could liave done. 

•* When the bourgeoisie lost so much of respect for their superiors in 

a as not even to imitate their fashions, the reign of gentlemen was 
The higher orders never doff their own drees in order to assuxaQ 
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that chsB beneath them, without a great, if inieneible, 
havtag taken place in manners and thoughts. The power of (be 
cracy was doomed to decay when they resigned their cmblema. Itte 
prestige which kept the vulgar from out theit magic circle was gona 
the spell which bound the minds of men in unreasoning obcdietica im 
broken. The change of dress was at once the great chanm, and the 
sign and token of the great change in society which new fedings intit^ 
duccd. All that has followed, and is to follow, is tlie mere woi^ing out 
of the proposition 'which was at that time announced. The principles 
of democracy were, and arc, set forth more forcibly in the ball-room 
than in the tribune ; and the House of Lords must give up the hope of 
governing the nation, until they see the master of ceremonies at Bath in 
a white satin waistcoat embroidered with silver, and the good gentlemen 
of the city spending their time in cultivating the art of wearing a swotd. 

The daifihed gentleman can no longer exist. The rough Clones of 
the "Character may ytt remain ; but all the finer lines and charimteristioB 
of the species are rubbed off by vulgar attrition. The easy nobility of 
air, the perfect jiolish and civility of manner, the smooth and courtly 
familiarity which flowed from the certitude that a position was knowp, 
and its lights acknowledged, at first succeeded by the insolence and 
sumption natural to men 'who think they must make up by pretence for 
what they feel they want in reality — the Brummellian imp^nence 
which the decayed habit of duelling (a decay which marks also the de- 
cline of gmtilhomm^rie) tended to, has given way to a more sober and 
steady evenness of manner, whigli says (hat the struggle is pretty well 
over, and that, with tlic destruction of Galton and Sarum, was com- 
pleted the revolution which commenced with the destruction of swords 
and rufiles. 

Wc might look over England now, and it would be impossible to find 
another Horace Walpole, or a person indeed who had any pretension to 
belong to the same class. But as the foot-grint of the times has 
become of that large and massive kind that tramples out and obliterates 
the vestiges of former one is glad to find some antique land*' 

marks to which one can turn, if it be only for the sake of comparison. 
Horace Walpole is one of these. Wc see in him what a high state of 
aristocratic cultivation might produce : he is cvcrytliing that, with his 
habits, his feelings, his prejudices, he could be, — and many hundred 
times more than what most men, witl^iose habits, feelings, and pr^u- 
dices, would Imve been. w ^ 

Dabbling with success in every species of composition, but at tht 
same lime entertaining the most unlearned horror of being thought an 
author; — in the House of Commons, but shrinking in disgust from its 
noisy contention, and being more anxious to play the part of an earl’s 
son iliaii that of an orator; — taught by his genius to admire and pa- 
tronize the poems of his schoolfellow and Collegian,^ but recoiling with 
the refinement of the courtier from the qiiaintnesses and oddities of their 
writer caniest in his friendsliip, but choosing, at the same timej for 
his friend one of the most fashionable men of his time, and always, in 
his acquaintance and companions, preferring the rank and accomplish- 
ments of society to the dignity and qualifications of letters ] — a stickfer 
for liberty, independence, and the rights of the people,— a class which, 
in his early career, were little known, though frequently cited,— ‘but a 
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hr fhcm W longer ^hen the pople came ifollli'CNp'il^ 
chador of the aristocracy, and stood tn the broad day as a iMMe and 
distinct power by themseivcs ; — a boaster, and that with the nttbeat 
mhpii^ tiwst he never asked a minister for anything, and at the sameltme 
ciwfortably enjoying three sinecures, as a matter of course ;---eOurtemia 
to all, eiixce it gave pleasure to himself and others, but generous to few, 
aince, tn thus adding to the happiness of the world, he diminished the 
©tore of his own enjoyments doing all littlenesses with a certain air of 
greatness and nobility, but too fearful of failure to venture attempting many 
filings really noble— —if Horace Walpole could be compared with any 
one it would be Beckfoid. They both built and wrote ; and each, in the 
two pursuits, produced that which was the admiration of his time : for 
Strawberry-hill, commonplace as it may seem now, when eveiy cabbage 
garden has a small turreted erection in the comer of hdd a very 
dil9erei!jtt^ rank when modem Gothicism was of new invention, and the 
long ganery, and the painted windows, and the antique porch, cast be- 
fore them the shadow' of romance which, first stalking forth in the 
** Castle of Otranto,” was subsequently embodied by the mysterious pen 
nf Ratcliffe, and multiplied and perpetuated in those thousand and one 
dark tales of monks and banditti which even yet amused and terrified 
th^ublic in our childhood. 

There may seem, then, home similarity between Beckford and Wal- 
pole ; but, as w e approach, the resemblance ceases. Their pursuits were 
alike ; their habits and their geniuses were opposed. Beckford is rich, 
oriental, and uncirilized ; tlie trappings of his ideas are gorgeous and 
solemn ; and there is a certain vastness about his conceptions which 
bespeaks a mind that loveth solitude, and only peers into the world on 
high holy day occasions. In Walpole, on the contrary ; in Walpole, gay, 
sparkling, entertaining, and homctinies powerful and pathetic ; his 
moat romantic conceptions never deceive you as to their being the con- 
ceptions of tlie man of the world. His thoughts, and the robes which 
he gi ms them, have the easy and genteel air which comes from their 
having been often seen in public. You cuwld never mistake that the 
person whose writings you are leaning over r,iays at the author, and ts 
the gentleman : you feel at once that vour poet, or philosopher, (n- 
romancer, or liistorian, has just come from the drawing-room. His 
Bword, and his embroidered coat, and his high-heeled shoes, are lying 
beside him on yonder chair. Yon see ibcm there, though he is now in 
his di-essing gown and sli])pers,^ith one hand ])ressed to his forehead, 
and his pen in the other, and liis old folios lying almut him, and even in 
his eye a wildness and a poesy which is more than meets the world : 
yet see you that he is of the world — I mean the world of society ! You 
see it, you cannot mistake it : in his lighter productions he walks on tiptoe 
with the air of a beau, and in his graver ones he reminds you of Her- 
cules in the court dress of Louis XIV. So, in the architectural schemes 
of thc<<e two distinguished persons, the one chooses the most desolate 
situation he can find, and amuses himself in transplanting the richest 
plants and blossoms of the East to a B]x)t which nature had almost refused 
the thistle. The other takes u]> his letirenient in the most frequented 
dlStriet in the neighbourhood of the metrojiolis, and builds a Gothic 
chateau witliiii a yaul ol’ a public rOad. If one can unite the peculiar 
phsBracteristics of Walpole’s genius in a word — that word would be 
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mA on tliis qtwility, U it icmaiW, lie IwmscSf set ^ 
ve^i very probably bwauae it was the quality whicb best haai ifr fw i w pwif 
with his aristocratic habits and propensities^ 

Thus, in one of his letters, he says, ** You have assigned good msoilB 
ftr withholding your approbation some on the plea of their bdbag 
imitators : it was natural, then, to ask myself again, whence they 
obtained so much celebrity ? 1 think 1 nave discovered a cause whi(^ 
I do not remember to'Imve seen noticed ; and ihiU cause I snsp^t tS 
have been, that certain of these authors possessed grace. Grace is distinct 
fiom style, which regards expression ; it belongs, I think, to manner*’’ 
*^What he says afterwards of the grace of Virgil, at once expresses his 
idea and the train of thought that gave birth to it. A Roman farmer 
might not understand his diction in agriculture, but he made a Homan 
courtier understand farming, and could captivate a lord of Augustus’s 
bed*chamber, and tempt him to listen to themes of rusticit*' 

The nice taste of Virgil, hif exquisite delicacy and KBMffly, the 
jffacc, in short, of his delivery, ] leased the courtier and suited with the 
court, and this was a charm wh :h Horace Walpole could not help see* 
ing and being touched with. — ^A| ain, he says, with an air of admiration 
and pleasure, “ Is it not clear hat Will Wimble was a gentleman P* 
To be a gentleman, tlmt was th thing with Horace. Walpole, — and the 
calamity he had perpetuafty to piard against was being rendered more 
conspicuous by his talents than! his situation in life. The only way to 
avoid this was to breathe into his genius the characteristic of ms rvink : 
this he contrived to do. But if trace was the peculiar characteristic of 
Walpole’s compositions, it was £ compositions the nature of which is 
to be graceful that he is allowed to have jieculiarly excelled ; and while 
lie only ranks as aMspeond, or eyen third rate Fnglish author in every 
other branch of lifl|||y||te, his epistolary talent is acknowledged to be 
hardly equalled, and certainly not surpassed, in any other country, time, 
or language. Of the justice or injustice done to his.other merits I shall 
speak presently ; but the pity is that, even in his correspondence, his 
fault, if he has any, is — tl^t rank which sometimes inclines him to a 
manner too courtier-like and artificial. This is evidently contrary to 
his nature, which so beautifully saiarated elegance from grace. Apollo,” 
says he, is graceful; Mercurjj elegant;” one of the most exquisite 
illustrative definition^ ever giv^. Still he had a fine idea of the 
noble and the simple, and did noi often transgress it. In his preface to 
Anecdotes on Paintings,” tliert is li^hort seutence I lately met with, 
which, in describing simplicity mid magnificence, is almost a model of 
simple and easy style, and lofty imd manly thought. He is speaking of 
the editions of Balbec and Palmyra. ** The modest descriptions,” he says, 
“ prefixed to the Sculptures are Standards of writing, — the exact mea- 
eurc of what should and should ijot be said was never comprehended in 
snore clear diction, or more graceful style. The pomp of the buildings 
having not a nobler air than the ^mplicify of the narrative ; but I must 
restrain myself, though it is plea^ng to expatiate on the just praise of 
one’s country ; and they who cannot perform great things themselves, 
may yet have a satisfaction in doind justice to those w'ho can. If Juvenal 
was honest in his Saiiresy he would have been happy if he could have 
lived to write the pajicgyHc of Trdan.” 

The last tlioughl is one of the a^ost happy I ever remember to have 
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HMt : it U posd^Bsed, in tke high^t degree^ of pluloioplik ftnA 
greatii6«s : but stop for a iVoment» and you ae^t is the phUosophy 
and the morality of the high-minded courtier and gentleman, the 
/dgh^mifuied courtier and gentleii^an, but still of the courtier, whkh 
Wid]^e affected not to be, and of tlie gentleman, nvhich he prided him^ 
a^f on being. The higli breeding tvhich suggests the desire to praise, 
?^the knightly feeling which ]>rompt9 as natural the wish to redress a 
wrong, and the stately atonement which is set fiUth, viz., the panegyrit 
on one emperor, as the meet compenaatiou for having satirized the oth«^ 
and more than all that is definable, that \\hich is undefinable, ana 
which seizes and tells you at once, as you read this sentence, ths 
train of thought by whicli it was dictated, — all this makes you feel and 
see at once tliat the man, that the same man who says this, said a little 
before, The throne is now the altar of the Graces, and whoever sacri« 
fices t^them becominejl) is sure lliat his offerings will be smiled upon 
by a pTOce who is at once the example a;nd patron of accomplishments. 
ITie institute of a school of statuary in Wie house of a yniwg nobleman 
of the first rank^ rivals the boasted munificence of foreign princes.^* 
Mark the importance attached tollie ranh of the “ JPot/n^ nobleman ! 
the praise which more than jusll} is lavishe^l upon the Prince of Wales! 
Walpole writes from the general habit oA Ins thoughts, without any 
peculiar design in what he wrote, and e\ cn Vithout the idea almost tliot 
he was so writing : — For,” sa^s he, elacwh^jre, I have no credit any 
where, ilow shoidd f ? I have never Rtoo])e(l any means of acquiring 
it” Tlie son of the Prime MiniRter flattered 'kithout knowing that he 
flattered; for flattery was the well-hrcd etyle of nis writing and his con- 
versation ; and the point of adTuiration w hich he ])uts to a young nobleman 
being the patron of the arts was natural to one l alued nobility of 
birth at least as liigh as anpenority of mtellcctf||U|F 

It is that grace of whicli I spoke, and whicli li^sWlncd, that gives an 
enduring chann to Walpole’s manner, — a charraAdnch never rpiits him 
in any of his various com])o.‘<itions, and which ia ^Snspicuous in the short 
sentence res^iecting the work on Baliiec and Palmyra that I have quoted. 
With two or three striking and forcible exinessious, which every other 
phrase of his contains, there is combined n certain carelessness in the ar- 
rangement of the general conqiosition which ahvays ]>revents yonr being 
taken from the interest of the matter lo the study of the style. AA'here tins 
is not the case, as in Gibbon, Johns^i and others, you read a ])agc with 
great admiration ; you even get as ftr^as two pages; hut you can go no 
farther; your attention is ]jalled and wearied, — you have been weighing 
the cadence of w’ords and syllables, until the substance wliich the words 
contain, and which is co carry you on, ]msHes from your recollection. Wal- 
pole was perfectly sensible ol‘ this ; and, in all probability, was also in- 
tliienced in no slight degree by the vvhjarity of a])]iaTent effort even in 
comjxisitioii ; for in all things the gefitlemrm w as predouiinant. But he 
not only avoided the fault and saw it ; he speaks somew here in this way of 
its cause ; — “ Every newspaper, ” says he, “ is now written in a good 
style. When I am consulted about style, I say — ‘ Go to the chandler’s 
shop for a style.* When this is the case, liy the natural progress of 
knowledge, writers arc apt to think they must distinguisli themselves by 
an uncommon style, — hence elalwrate stiffness and quaint brilliance.** 
Yertti see, then, in Walpole innumerable fine expressions, Vitty tutns 
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of thomgktj-^nd it is as much in the vein of thinking as in the 
convdj^g it that his wit consists — ^yet, crowded as his pages are nw)l 
\^itty sayings and fine expressions, you cannot point out, except in those 
compositions which imiieriously require it, ( the Mysterious Mother|”£sir 
instance,) a single page of what is called yme writing, I lay the greater 
stress pn this, because ihe shorter species of composition, so considerablj^ 
cncotirage4 hy Magazines and Reviews, and which adds to the com- 
parative importance of every separate sentence, has most weansozpely 
mqreased that fastidious nicety of composition which almost makes one 
throw down a book in contempt if one docs not find^ every sentence to be 
an epigram ; though, if we do find it so, and continue the perusal, we are 
almost invariably forced to confess that it is vastly odd — the book ia 
excellently well written, and ovght^ no doubt, to he vastly entertaining 
— but still, notwithstanding all this, it is somehow or other unaccount- 
ably — ^yes, unaccountably — dull and prosing.’* We confess this, and 
think it is in spite of the fine writing, when it is most frequently nn 
account of it. But the fatal desire for a style in writing, now so 
prevalent, has another inconvenience. As it is perfectly impossible for 
tlic veriest prig in existence to talk in that nicely-balanced periodical 
manner in uliich he guides his thoughts with a pen, his smart and spruce 
mode of writing is no help whatever to him when he comes to speak; and 
that kind of mutuAl assistance which, when the language of society and 
the language of letters* are nearly similar, each daily gives to the other 
— an assistance which rendered the French language so spirited and 
graceful, that some one or other, (I rather think it is VValpolc himself,) 
has remarked, that no jicrsou who talks French will, or can, want wit, 
— tliis daily interchange and assistance has entirely ceased. 

In an inverse ratiq, with the ])oinlcdueBs of our written style has 
increased the slovcnl&icsa and stupidity of our conversational one, which 
now, for the most part, consists in hums and haws, and broken interjec- 
tions ; nor is it only in society that this has its ed’ect. In our senate and 
on the stage it is the same. Let any person write a speech now : with 
all the pains he may give himself to adjust his studied coin]>osition to the 
effect of spontaneous effusion, he w ill fail, except just in those parts 
w'hich admit of tliat pomp or solemnity which almost must be written. 
Let liim then speak entirely extempure ^ Does lie, unless under the very 
strongest infiuciicc of hal)it and practice, express himself even in the 
common-] >laces of grammar ? Yet why should he not do so ? why should 
h(i not speak grammar about the B^rm Bill in the House of Conmions, 
if he is in the habit of talking grammar about the opera in liis own 
drawing-room ? 

In the best of the old speeches that remain to us wt see a singular ease 
and carelessness combined with parts of great power and brilliancy, 
which, while they strike by their contrast, ))lcase also, and must have 
})leased at the time, by the natural manner in which they were introduced. 
With the exception of Burke and Chatham — and the speeches of the 
first w^ere never productive of much effect, while the speeches of the 
latter are, to take Dr. Johnson’s evidence, very different from w^hat they 
were when actually delivered, — with the exception of these, the speeches 
of a former time exhibit a strong, manly, and brilliant style of icdHtig^ 
such as a gentleman might have used after dinner to his own friends, if 
an occasion had required it, — as different, let us allow, from the slip-slop 



flf voiae, vtti ftwtt <lie tnoch-meditstiiq^ ftj^e of Cftiberij ia>(jioneiatt 
diy — as light frojrh darkness. 

In the atajje, 1 mean in comedy, it is the same thing. Writt as 
and see what stuff it will be; write as you are in thehaBttff 
and I defy all the powers of imagination to lead any one so 
fat as to believe that any two-legged creatures are talking nafemaUy that 
kind of eloquence. ^ 

If people would but remember in writing the rule whi^ Bnunmll 
laid down in dressing, viz. that to be stared at is the last sign of 
perfection, — if literary men would not be quite such dandies in their 0#n 
— if they would but remember the disagreeable sensation it g^gjes 
them to see a gentleman in the Burlington Arcade with his hands covered 
with rings, and his^ace with ringlets, and his boots with spurs,'-H)r if 
they wonld even but contrast the pinched-in and puffed-out young officer, 
peimt in all his appointments, who is just swaggering into Crocky’s, with 
the plain and simple-dressed gentleman, whose cravat is hardly well tied, 
lounging into Brooks’s or the Travellers’, — they would see the fault 
which they themselves are falling into, and avoid the elaborate perfection 
in minoT parts which makes the whole imperfect. But it is astonishing 
what pains writers now take to destroy their rejyutation. They seek 
^fter decorations which have a certain Ijeauty and prettiness in themselves, 
I grant, but which, like the finely-flowered borders of your old-fashioned 
prints, only serve to lessen the effect which it is the object of their art to 
produce. 

But if Walpole, remarkable above all things for being a gentleman — 
and that to such a point that with him gontlemanlinc^s became a genius 
— if Walpole, remarkable for l>eing a gentleman above all things, has 
established his literary reputation for precisely those qualities, and by 
precisely that species of composition which best accords vrith his habits 
and rank in life , — if he stands before us as 'an author of merit for that 
very gaiety, and wit, and grace, w^hich made him so accomplished a 
gentleman — ^ay, and for those very letters, too, which, in portraying the 
part he took in society, present to us at every moment not the writer, but 
the courtier — not the man of letters, but the son of the minister — (the 
very position in which he would most have wished to appear before pos- 
tcrity,) — if such is Walpole the gentleman, what would Walpole have 
been had he been merely the author ? And here we have another to 
add to the numerous instances of that pertinacity with which the world 
always chooses to consider that each man is only capable of one thing, 
and that a re]»utation of one kind is incompatible with the talent of an- 
other. 

Talk of Horace Walpole to the great mass of persons as a writer of 
extraordinary imagination, deep pathos and passion, and they o)>en their 
eyes : they imagine you wish to pass for being wiser than everybody 
else — that you deal in paradoxes — and pique yourself on confounding the 
gentlemen who write in albums. The merits of the Castle of Otranto ” 
can no longer l>e judged with justice any more than the merits of the 
Castle of Strawberry Hill : the chief merit was in the conception at a 
time when the conception was new ; when to create a Gothic romance 
and a Gothic castle was little likely to enter the head of a dreaming anti- 
quary, and much less that of a ball-going, piquet-playing man of the world. 
But t]^re is another work to which it would dii&cult to do justice j 


ite poetry, and pataion o< \>tYd(jh hava iiiilbiiniiud^ 

few ix»||ators. 1 remember the kind of apath|r aii4 laaaitude wita 
I ^int took up the Myateitoua I took U up a» a litofary 

booh| 4a E literary curioaity — a tragedy by Horace Wal^le« 
not belike it was a real tragedy, but a^l it was a work to be tea^ and 
one rainy day, in the country, tired with playing at billiard^ by tnVadif, 
I reaolved to read' it. I had hardly got through the first page be&re I 
waa i4nKik b^t^the classic chastity and strength of a style perfectly unlike 
anythkig I had expected from the elegant trifler of Twickenham ; I took 
up the volume more resolutely, and instead of lounging over it with my 
Im stretched out on the fire-place, turned round my chair to the table, 
placed the volume before me, and began reading it in real earnest^ J 
nad not read far in this manner before all my admiration left me^ 1 
could not admire — I was spell-bound. Nothing can exceed the intemat 
of the plot, and the artful manner in which it developes itself to you the 
tnysteriouB thread gradually unravels ; you learn everything just at the 
moment wlten you are worked up to expect it. Now that such subjects 
are acted on the French stage, I wonder it is not translated. It is not only 
fine as a composition, but with a few' alterations it might be admirably 
adapted for scenic ei^ct The character of the Mother contains finer 
and higher touches of nature, though the lines are dark, than are to be 
found anywhere in Lord Byron, save in hif imbler tragedies. The virtue 
of the woman (for you feel that she is virtuous) who has unintentionally 
committed the most cnoriuous vice — the love for her husband, which made 
her guilty with her son — the strength and haughtiness of the character 
which makes her wrestle with this furious passion, and which, while it 
urges her to religion for consolalion, makes her spurn the int^cesskm of 
the priest — the madness, and then tlie calm and the reasoning desiro to 
profit by it — and then the fear of returning frenzy, — all these turns and 
plunges, if I may so express myself, of the mind, not to be sought but 
deepest in the dark secrets of humanity, he dimes and expresses 
with the highest art. 

It is far beyond my intention, and equally beyond the limits I have 
prescribed myself in this paper, to go farther into the critical analysis of 
this extraordinary work, which is rather a proof of what Walpole might 
have been than of what lie was ; still, though it is not by a line or two 
that a tragedy can be judged, I can’t help taking advanta^ of my me- 
mory, w'hicb suggests to me a short passage, which I remember struck 
me as one among many of great power and beauty. The verses 
are spoken by one monk to another, who expresses the fears of Lord 
Eldon on the progress of opinion as unfavourable to the church ; we 
recommend tliem to his lor^hip. 

Fear not a reign so transient : statesmen too 
Will join to stem the torrent, or new' follies 
Replace the old ; each chieftain that attacks us 
Must grow ihe hope of his own heresy : 

E’en stern philosophy, if once triumphant, 

Shall frame some jai-gon, and exact obedience 
To metaphysic nonsense worse than ours. 

The church is but a specious name for empire. 

And will exist wherever fools havefears^ 

Rome is no city-^^tia the human heart ; 

And there suffice it, if we plant our baimers,*' 
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Bjorae h no city,** &c. ia aupetb. But even in tJus peribrmtoce 
Mir. Walpole ia pursued by the spirit of his oj^der, and he takes to 
the opportunity of telling servants that their first duty is to obey their 
masters. 

Filther !** says the porter of the castle, and rather apropos de bottes^ 

** Father, belike there is a different heaven 
For learned clerks, and such poor men as 1 am. 

Me it behoves to sec such humble virtues * 

As suit my simple calling. To my masters^ 

For raiment, food, for salary and protection, 

My honest heart owes deepest gratitude.** ^ 

Which is true to a certain degree ; but Horace Walpole would never have 
thought of telling masters what they owe to their servants. In short, he 
never wished, and he could not, if he had wislied, escape the all-per- 
vading idea that Iiq was a fjnntlrman. Had lie not been one, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether he would not rather have indulged the diflerent vein 
that seemed as natural as wit and gaiety to hLs character — if that character 
had not been under the influence of his situation — and instead of being 
knowTi to us as the most amusing of letter- wTiters, Horace Walpole, the 
gay, the punning, might have obtained a reputation as one of the most 
pathetic of tragedians. His rank and his follies,^* said a higher judge 
of literary merit than I pretend to be — his rank and his follies made 
liim a coxcomb; Nature made him, in my opinion, a genius of no ordi- 
nary kind. He pos«»cssed in some of his ])roductions a pathos and an 
eloquence, wdiich, if instigated by some slight exertion, might have 
blazed to a degree of whicli common critics have no concej^tion.’* 

His lighter pieces have the same merit, though in a less degree, that 
his letters have. His Anecdotes of Painting,** his Dictionary of 
Royal and Noble Authors,*’ possess that rare accomplishment which I 
have given him under his own appellation of grace,” and which 
breathes a life and sheds a colouring over the palest and most inanimate 
subjects ; nor did any author ewer possess this to so groat a degree, lie 
is the only one, at all events, whom I rememher, that, writing on so 
many t0])ic8, and in such diflerent style®, has never produeed one stupid 
work. The last series of letters, just published, is, ])erlmps, the most 
amusing of all ; for it not only fills a vacuuni in his correspondence, Init 
it fills that vacuum which one felt the most desire not to find void. All 
the early and political passages of his career — his father’s last struggles 
for power— ^re there; and the striking, thongli sketchy, pictnies that 
you obtain of Sir Robert himself, and of Pultency, PitI, and the promi- 
nent members of the united factions that overturned him, awake, as tlicy 
pass before yon, a living interest — the more animate, perhaps, because 
the passions and contests of that busy time chime in with tlie passions 
and ])olitical contests of our owm, which, whatever may he their result, 
are, at all events, conducted on higher principles, and wdtli piiicr views, 
than those which led to the downfal of King George’s ^minister. 

The pri\ate and public character of Horace Walpole, alternately flat- 
tered and maligned, possessed the qualities, good and bad, of the cha- 
racter which he was, and which he affected. In politics, he played the 
liberal, as he might, at a masque, have played the shepherd — without 
any more Berious intention than that of w'earing a garb which was 
fashionable with the set in which he mixed, and wffich became him. He 
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was a liberal in the Whig fashion — in favour of the liberty rf thopooplfif 
— but meting, by the liberty of the people, ihe privileges and 
of the aristocracy. As for a vulgar, dirty, iU-dressed, and ill^edueated 
people, he was the Houhynhm andthey were Yahoos, fit only for carrying 
wood and fetching water — altogether beyond the pale of his improve- 
ments: in speaking of /wman nature he meant ms own. So, as his 
politics were thofee, his religion was that of a gentleman. He detested 
^ French pbilosoi)herB, because they were vulgar, dogmatic, overbear- 
ing : they paid no respect to rank, and engrossed the whole conversation. 
But then he detested also the clergy and ifieir intolerance, which was 
equally ill-hred. His reasons for disliking Atheism are charming ; he 
speaks of it as he would do of a smoky house ; he calls it gloomv 
and UNCOMFORTABLE.” I go to chuTch sometimes,” says he, in 
order to induce my servants to go. Not that I am a hypocrite : I only 
set them the example of listening — not of believing.”^ 

nie heaviest charge against liis private character is that which has 
been so often brought forward and refuted — tlie neglect of Chatterton, 
wdiich some have pretended led to ihe unfortunate end of tliat extraordi- 
narj’ youth. There cannot be a clearer, or, as far as Horace Walpole is 
concerned, a more satisfactory account than that given of this transac- 
tion by Dr. Chalmers; and, indeed, wliat would any of us have done 
under such circumstances, ot^what should wc do at this moment? Sup- 
posing w'e received a letter from a young man, enclosing an ancient 
manuscript, which ho said — not that he wrote, (that might have been 
evidence of his talent) — but that he found ; and that, in the letter which 
accompanied the manuscript, lie told us “ that he was a lad of great 
parts, and wished that we wouTd take him from a respectable and safe 
employment in order to launch him into the perilous world of letters ;** 
it does not follow that, because we see the MS. to be a forgery, we are 
lit once to believe it the conqiositioii of the boy who sends it us. Are 
we to jump forthwith to the conclusion, tliat because our unknown 
correspondent was an impostor be was therefore a genius, and write 
to him, sa}iijg — “ Sir, — Ihniug discovered that you liave told me a 
great falsehood, and tlierefore fully believing that you are destined, as 
ytrti suppose, to cut a great figure in literature, L will take upon 
myself the rcspoiK^ibilit) ol‘ advising yon to quit your family and friends, 
and the trade to which you arc apprenticed, in order t^ ^om(i.up to 
town, and take to wTiling books?”- 1 do not think there is o|p of us 
who, on such grounds, would give such advice, — Horace AVaipole, I 
grant, less than any other, since he, more especially, would have been 
lather struck by the uugcullemanlikc lie^with which his correspondent 
had introduced liimsclf, than even by any proof of genius, if it had 
been (as it was not) accompanied by such. But instead of Chatterton 
being icduccd to the lowest pitch of human misery by this supposed 
neglect, he was neither tlicn (at the time of this application) nor after- 
wards, as far as we can Icain, sunk into so unhappy a condition. A 
short time jnevious to the termination of his existence, he bad been 
making moic money than even with his sanguine disposition he had ex- 
pected a literaiy career w^ould furnish. His last letter to his friends was 
one of self-felicitation ; nor docs there seem any reason to believe that 
the resources of whi^h he had profited were closed to him when he took 
his fatal resolution. 
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^^alpolei however, was not generous to men of letters. He had no 
Whiion of them except as ministers to his amusement — ^manufac^rers 
S pleasure, who sold the product of their talents dear, if they 
rae money,— cheap, if they could not ; and he never felt any 8cn^|i 
driving a somewhat close bargain with them ; indeed, he was too 
lious to he generous ; or his generosity, if generosity he had, was only 
shown to Marshal Conway, (at least we hear of no other instances of 
it,) and this was a generosity of private friendship — the generosity of a 
gentleman to a gentleman^ ^ 

The publication that has just made its appearance paints our author 
in his youth. As an aristocratic picture, he is still more perfect and inte- 
resting in Ixis age. There he is, in his embroidered dressing-gown, — 
his table drawn near the window that looks ujion the Thames ; — we see 
his one cup of morning tea served in the most exquisite S6vrc ; — we 
assist (to use a French expression) at bis dinner of chicken and iced 
water, in the chamber filled 'with flowers and exhaling perfumes ; — and 
we listen to the monastic stories which the swinging fraitkincense in- 
spired. Could anything be more perfect in its kind than the learned 
leisure in which our noble author dallied witli antiquariaiiism, and 
fondled over his beautiful si)aiiiel and his cheap pictures ? 

Tlie gay and lively chronicler of past times — and not without power, 
that cost him no exertion, over those times that were passing ; enjoying all 
the advantages of a literary reputation witliout its ennui ; culling the 
bloom and flower of politics 'without either the wcarisomencss or anxiety 
attendant upon the j)ursuit; the pet of two youthful beauties, from 
coiij|flimenting whom lie turned to point an e])igram on the beauties of 
his youth ; preparing his fame at the same time that he w as nursing 
and renewing his pleasures ; — and all this in the fairy castle^ he had 
created,* and of wliich every toy w^as a token of tastk ” — his idol ; 
— this old man, with a three-cornered hat, departed life amidst the birth 
of a new dress and new ideas, having, in his latter days, but one chagrin 
—for he was too much of a gentleman to relish the being made a lord I 


SONG. 

Oh t she is false ? and yet she knew 
How much I did believe her; 

And nothing now but Heaven is true, 

Since she has turn'd deceiver ! 

If Nature can a lie create, 

With virtue gild the vicious, 

Give looks we love to things we hate. 

Make poison'd cups delicious ; — 

If woman's heart can know deceit. 

Where Pity should live weeping. 

Farewell to Love, that idle cheat. 

And life, not worth the keeping ! 

6 


w. 
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kn ESSAY Olt BUEfKPASTS. 

' Quanto natiixs ecittet qiiasrere bonoram initia quam Erasml Cotfoqula 

et f^pudnns. 

Hour much bextor to treat of breakfasts tb^^o f suppers. 

I CONFESS, with a certain complacency, that I am not one of your 
matutinal gourmands ; on the contrary, I hold that the man wto is in 
the habit of eating what is popularly termed a Hearty breakfast is an 
uncivilised barbarian. So prematu^ an aj^etite is an inexcusable sign 
of the most Gothic of all things — health. Tfie more civilized we are, 
the more delicate. In savage countries, brsi^kfast is a feast. What 
gluttony, for instance, can compare ^ith a breakfast in Scotland ? A 
great deal might be said about the philosophy of breakfast. What tales 
a muffin could tell, if we did not eat it ! The adventures of a crumpet 
would be better worth liearing than the “ Adventures of a Guinea.’* Of 
nil meals, In'eakfast is treated most like a friend of the family, for how 
many hours do we keep it waiting t With what indifference do treat 
"it! We could not behave cooler to it, if it were the person we loved 
best in the world! We bestow on it none of the eagepess — the fap- 
ture — the silent, yet luxuriathic: delight, with which we greet Its great 
successor, the dinner. We testify towards it none of the homely, cor- 
dial, (jmet affection with which those who drink tea (alas! I n^er do) 
yearn towards that old-fashioneil and cheerful regale. But then we are 
more af home in its company ; w'^ receive it in our dressing-gown and 
»lip])ers; loll over it willi a' book ; muse iifits company ,upon the state 
of our finances, or the business of the day ; suffer it to survey us in our 
solitude; “ and to know* us (what other meal doth this?) exactly for 
what we are.’* How connected is it with our studies— how w'oven 
with our amusemeiils ; it is the nurse of a 'myriad essays ; it is worthy 
of an essay itself, and it shall have one. 

I am fond of diMsions in a subject, especially a subject like the pre- 
sent, impoitaiit to mankind ; it has the air of u logi^l frame of intellect. 
I shall di\ide what I have to say into two heads, '•r shall consider first, 
Breakfast in Town ; and secondly, Breakfast in the Coifttry. 

To your Loudon breakfast there is not, unoften, a disagre^hle appa- 
nage, in the shape of sundry square pieces of paper, ill frdded, with 
printed flourishes at the top and (commonly enough) an uncouth, yet 
pretentious vignette in the corner. Two or three specimens of this vul- 
gar tribe of manvai^o^ plaUanieries are not uuwontedly seen invading 
the snowy surface of 5 our table. These documents, — 

** Messengers 

, Which feelingly persuade us what we are," — 
have the power of casting a certain sombre complexion over our thoughts 
for the rest of the day. Nothing in the world is more productive of 
hypochondria than the aspect of a hill — Odi et arceo—farete lingms, 
‘‘ Somewhat too much of this:” the grievance too is hacknied, you say. 
I allow that ; but then there is nothing very original in the subject 
which permits me to allude to it. A London breakfast “ has a strong 
dash of commonplace in it.” Another evil but instead of going 
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Ip f st^p thi^vigli a damnable iteration of com{>liiiul!, perhapa it may 
HjWpiter to club the leading disagreeables into a picture.* Let 
iPgl^ to ourselves the hour of half-p^J|jjij||?^ — an jpjiiinfiry hoid 
prebend, for the ordinary herd of fast-breakers. And first, reader, 
intlin:id you to be of the sterner and more miserable sex,)— first we wJE 
describe you. You comedown in your dressing gown and slippers. You 
recollect, as you walk down silrirs, that there lias been an interesting 
debate in the Lords last night. Accordingly, on entering the breakfast- 
room, you look eagerly round for your newspaper. No sign of it, (Mein, 
four of the said ill-favoured square pieces of paper in the jilace here 
the newspaper is usually deposited.) You tlien recollect fliat your news- 
man, in spite of your threali and Temonstranecs, has not, for the last 
three days, brought your paji't till eleven o’clock, exactly that time of 
the day when you least Want it. (N.B. Fidgetty and impatient for an 
hour and a half, and then the wrong jiaper!) Wliile you are poking 
out your fire, which won’t Imrn up, the po»lman’s> knock is heard ; 
tw^o letters requiring l^g answorv hy return of post. You nerv(‘ your- 
self to the task: nay, you ha\e begun youi answer to the first cpitlle. 
Enter your servant. The butcher you have dibclunged comes to be ])uid 
a bilh^ You believe you have paid him hcfhr'\ Not finding hi." rcc(*ipt, 
you have twice told him to call again. Painful impression, that you 
catitiot make a similar request the thinl lime I-iCttcr susjieudcd. You 
iui^itute a hunt in your escnitoire, your \(»ur table-drawTrs, your 
Ifetter^box, and the various iiockets of thioe Miats, four waistcoats, and 
live pair of trowsers — rcceijit vauhhed. Hill jiaid in a rage, which lage 
is exercised on a new scrv’anl, who, not know'ing vour temiicr,” gives 
you w^aming. Your humour is now maned for tlic rest of the day; 
but you think a walk may do you good. Nothing ran seem more invit- 
ing "than the day; not a cloud to he seen; von burn' out, aiid are 
caught in a hail-storm. So runs the wwld away, till you wake the next 
morning to care and to breakfast again 

This is a misanthropical view of breakfasts: 1 confess it. Let us 
turn to a brighter prospect. You are in the country — you lotik out 
upon green fields — you w'ake refreshed and vigorous— you sauutei into 
your garden — and fee) your own life in the Ihing woild around yoo-^I 
know an old gj*ntleman who has cstalilibhed an absolute fiicmlslup vvltl> 
his flowxrs ; be gives them pel names; examines them tcndeilj everv 
morning, and, during the cheerfulness of the c^arly siinimer, you cannot 
help fancying that those bright and happy -looking things' seem sensible 
of his care, “ Sec,” said he once, how tluy smile at mo um I a])j>roueh.” 
It was impossible to deny Mie assertion, I question if men would ever 
smile if they had never seen the face of Nature — it is an expression that 
we catch from her. 

I lo\c to read of the matutinal habits of great men, especially of those 
who live in the country and are early risers. 1 like to know what a fine 
mind does with itself after a return to this wdrld from the haunted palaces 
of dreams. For my part, I never consider dreams as things not to be 
mnembered. 1 look at them as the mirrors of such thoughts as lie half- 
ahaped and emhry^o in the mind — thoughts that we should not recognize 
as <Hir OWTI but for those spectral reflections. Often are we dimly u naWarc 
how certain prepossessions are seizing and advancing on our minds, till we 
pit startled to find them tyrannizing oyer our sleep. I first knew that I 
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loved that person in the world I have loved most by seeii^ 
in Wlfeeanis. I first knew that I hated that person against 

afterwards, I burnt with an unquenchable revenge, \w 
dteafniug, night after night, that I was engaged wjth him in motW 
conflict. Ah ! from what guilty thoughts and evil passions might we 
save ourselves in the day did we more seriously aeknowledg;e the monitors 
of the night. But as we grow older — if wemre in the habit (rf cultivating 
any ideal pursuit or train of contemplation — we learn more Closely to 
K'gard the shadowy strangers of the Ebon or the Ivory Gate. And 
ther(‘f()Te it is that I have a curious interest in learning how imaginative 
men, of a certain age, pass the first hours of jp^aking. I like to hear of 
Scoll dashing, at sunrise, through the dripping woods, upon his shagged 
poiiy. I like to read of Rousseau, in his old age, loitering, Ht early day, 
b\ Die lake that nourished his immortal “ llcvcriCB.** I picture to mysmf 
tin* i\ild, }ct trarujiiil, and half-developed images that flitted athwart the 
mind of G(n*t]ie, as lie paused foi long minutes by some flower, yet 
\^et ^\ith the early dews. The licings of the miidl are more chastened 
and sjiintuHlized while fresii from the batli of dreams and ere the Ibw 
cares and jietty troubles of the day begin. But we are in the garden- 
return we home. Tin lattice, i caching to the grass, is open — your4iglit 
j(*pasi jircpaied — \nur favourite book beside you — jyour dog at ycur 
feet — the projects of the dai lie like a map before you. Every thing, in 
a country life, is calm and t^rtain ; and if you are worthy of that life^ 
\our ow'ii ihoughts can preserve you from monotony* ^ 

Tlie author hbould not live in towns; in them his soul doe^'toot 
Miflieientlv feel its own majesty'; tlio^^e images w hich delight others he 
jiouis foiih on ])apcr, without sufficiently enjoying and brooding over 
tliern himself, lie knows but the fever of composition; not the calm 
V(»lupluouHuesfe of the contemplation that led to u. 

And \et it is in cities that most of us are condemned to lire and to 
stiuggle on. Happy is he who can he the spectator of the human pas- 
sioiih of life! — bnl who ran claim to hjmself that lofty exemption from 
the motives and enors of liis kind ? “ Men should know,” said Bacon, iu 
Ins higli relnikc of the Samian, for the arrogance of such a boast, — 
‘^Men sliould know that in the theatre of human actions, it is only for 
(iod and angels to be spectators!” 

Ami here,” said 1 — (gazing around the little chamber in which a 
certain great man, a reasoner and a moralist, now no more, Avas accus- 
tomed to compose his lucubrations),-^** Here then he wrote those works 
which the future age will appreciate.” The room was dark, gloomy, con- 
fined ; it looked only upon dead walls; it was in the heart of a metropolis. 
As for the aviuni raniu^ (the song of the birds), two dull, tame sparrows 
were quan oiling for a straw in the dingy court below. As for the dthara 
(or the classic inclod) ), you heard, at a distance, the w^hirr of the knife- 
grinder’s wliecl : or, at best, a broken drone from a most joyless burdy- 
gurdy. “ And be WTotc, you say, of a morning ?” ** Yes, sir, upon 
t hat tabic ; the breakfast things were never removed till two o’clock, but 
he rose at eight.” The hurdy-gurdy — the two spairowa-^the dead wall 
— the knife-grinder’s wheel !— What an association ! I never turn to 
the pages of the philosopher but w^hat I fancy I see all these accompani- 
ments of his inspiration ! I imagine I detect the cause both of a certain 
coarse and material complexion, and of a depreciating and gloomy esti- 
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^ men’s future prospects, which characterize his genius. He had 
ed nothing before he lived in that house looking upon the dead 
The influence of the dead wall is to be detected in every view the 
phibsopher takes of the destinies of mankind. He bounds with a dead 
wall their dkn futurity ! 

But, some years since, I was visiting the retreat of one of our country’s 
P^ets, and jmy guide, taking me into his morning room, bade me remark 
how still it 4as, and how remote from all noise or intrusion ; it was 


separated from the rest of the house. Trees of venerable size over- 
shadowed the green turf upon which the casement opened ; but through 
their interstices you caught glimpses of the lake that flowed helow ; and 
there you saw the sqiiirr^, half tamed, beneath the nearest tree; and 
aloft, with its peculiar rushingness of wing, you heard the flight of the 
scarce-secn ring-dove. There was quiet around ; hut not the quiet of 
dulness — not the quiet of a dead wall, and the dreary dinginess of a 
back yard. 

“ Anil at what time, ma’am, did he mostly write?” 

“ Chiefly at or after breakfast, —for about three hours, — and the 
breakfast things w'er^ never disturbed till he had finished, and gone out 
(which he generally ilid about noon) ; for he used to stop every now 
and then, and feed the birds with the cruuihs.” 

You see what a confidant and familiar fiicnd a man makes of the 
subject of my essa} \ And the lawn and the high trees, and the squirrel 
and the ring-dove, and the gentle charity to the birds —these are iin asso- 
ciations when I ojjen the pages of the poet ; but amongst the associations 
of both poet and sage — (oftlie man of towns and the man of rural life) — 
belong also and equally the time and apjdiarices of -bic.ikfasl ! 

But turning from the more intellectual view of the gioitleman usher 
of the day,” what racy scenes in our various novelists have nut been 
painted in connexion with this initiatory meal. What tliink you of the 
breakfasts of Fielding and Smollett? How vividly you see before \ on 
the small inn and the round table — and Paison Adams with the loaf in 
one hand, and no idle blade in the other — or the easy swagger of Tom 
Jones, as he rises from the boani, and prepares von for an advciituic 
before noon — or the long face cd Strap, who perhaps hath forgotten that 
breakfasts must be paid for, and whose daiedoniau nature h.iteth much 
the aspect of the bill.” And Scott, too — with what breakfu'^ts has he 
loaded the table of imagination I What heroes are his when they come 
to a venison pasty ! I beg the reader to recollect how^ the young Quentin 
•NBurward, in the fourth chapter of that delectable romance called from 
name, breaketh his fast in the ambiguous presence of Maitte Fieri e. 
With what an appetite Jialli the fictionist gifted the healthful savage in 
' order that he niaj his valour hcToically on the pate de pfrujord, 
“whose vast walls of magnificent crust seemed raised like the bulwarks of 
some rich metropolitan city” — from whose battered muniments the vic- 
torious beleaguer carries his ivory army, to the softer conquests of the 
“delicate ragout,” and “ tlie ham wdiich had once supported a noble wild 
boar in the neighbouring wood of Moniitchef — then the white bread, 
too, made into little round loaves called houle^ — and, lastly, the flask of 
leather called hoiirine^ which contained about a quart of exquisite vin <lc 
BemlmeF And then, as the Scotchman cats and cats —verily, edax 
return — observe the scene; the large room, the faggot blazing on the 
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hearth, the sturdy and intent adventurer plying his pleasing task, 
dftrk hrow half relaxed, and the bitter lip Wf in smile, and the ch: 
eye half complacent — of the formidable Mmtre Pierre ! I think, howbeil^ 
that after such a breakfast,— teimed by the author himself.** an enor- 
mous meal,’* — it would have been more skilful and discreet to have de- 
ferred to a more convenient opportunity the event of the ibero’s first 
falling in love ! The reader will recollect that the worthy Quentin was 
just fresh from his desi)crate achicvcnfient at the walls of the pasty, when 
the door opens, and — the heroine appears ! Now, I humbly opine that 
the heart would be more free and more exposed to the boy-god’s shaft, 
if it Imd not been neighboured and guarded by so recent a garrison from 
the walls of the venison pasty. But let it pass — the ** Almanach des 
Gourmands ” holds a different doctrine, and deposeth seriously that Eros, 
(or Auteros, perchance,) never kindles his torch so brightly as when he 
illumines his wick at the kitchen fiic. 

And then, too, apropos of ni) subject, who hatluforgotten the Tower 
of TilUetudlem, and the ever-mcmorablc breakfast of which his Most 
Sacred Majesty, Charles IL, did there partake ^^^Ah ! cold — cold the 
hand that gifted us with such merry, as with s\^» graver, memories ! 
But Quiet is the elixir of life — joy then to the deadT 

The skein of my lucubration grows long. Wind we it up at onCe, 
that it may lie at least compact in this receptacle of odds and erkds. 

** And how, Sir, do you ) ourself ])ass tlic morning hours ? Are you* 
of the town or country ? l)t> you look out on dead walls or green fields 
Tarriest thou w'ith thy inoniing friend till noon, loitering over some beloved 
book, or pleasing th\sclf with yet more indolent meditation? or art thou 
((uick, ])recibc, and wont to gird thyself at once to the toils and business 
of the day 

Alas ! dear reader, I am but a weed upon the stream — no fixed spot — 
no settled life in the cool shade, or the sunny margin of the world s great 
waters, is mine ; — 1 am home on, now' resting long hours in some cranny 
or brake that tlnvarts the shoreward current — now whirled with the noisy 
eddies into the midmost tide. 1 have no hahiis^ but passively do I yield 
myself to the c^cr-^ aiding courses of events! Here are we to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Wliy should we form habits — why lay down laws that 
cannot bind us ? J)ay certifies to night — but neither of day nor of night 
can we certify to ourselves. Change snatches us from our resolves — a 
moment can scatter to the winds our firmest plans — customs may be our 
masters, they cannot be our slaves. Why should we form habits ? 
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A TBW specimens of an tTNPUBLISHEB TRANStAtlON 

OF HORACE, 

Among those literary enterprises which youth commenced, hut which 
the nature of the unquiet time forbids to maturer years J 
pletion, was a Translation from Horace, upon pHqcipli 
ferent from diose on which former translations have been attempted. 
The classical reader will perceive that the autlior of the following speci- 
mens of a new" translation of Horace has not endeavoured to imitate the 
metres of the Roman poet, but to catch that Roman spirit to which the 
Gallic frigidities, usually termed classical, are so obstinately opposed. If 
the spirit of the original be in any way caught, so the reader will also 
find that the sense is, for the most part, very literally adliered Uk Tlie 
translator has selec^ for the sample he offers to the reader, not those 
Odes which he ha*K8t executed, but which are usually considered the 
most difficult, nay, alinost impossible, faithfully to translate. The greater 
the task, the greater, be trusts, will be the indulgence accorded to the 
attempt. 


Book L — Ode V. 

To Pyrrha. 

On many a rose reclined, 

All odour-bathed, in some cave’s grateful lair, — 

Say for what slend(T youth shall Pyrrha bind. 

Simple ixr simplest garb, her amber hair ? 

How oft the broken tow, 

And the changed Gods, the credulous dupe shall wetq:). 
As oVr thy mind’s smooth calm, so halcyon now, 
Wond’ring he views the dark winds, roughening, ^weep ! 

He now thy golden charms 
Enjoys, and hopes thee aye as prompt to please ; 

Nor dreams, unconscious lajiped within thine arms, 
Of all that waits him in the faithless breeze*. 

All ! hapless they for whom 
Thou glow'’st — untried, as yet, thy ti*cachcrous love ; 

But I arn one escaped tlie watery tomb, 

And hang my robes the Sea-God’s shrine above ! 


* They who escaped shipwreck dedlcatcud to Neptune the garb in which they 
jhftd reached the shore. 
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Book I. — Oi>b IX. 

To Thalicktchtis* 

BEHotiD how, on the lofty irow 
Of lone Soracte, stands the lustrous snow ! 

Ill bears its load the labouring wood. 

And creeps the sharp ice through the halting flood. 

Dissolve the cold ! — the hearth shall smile. 
Heaped — largely heaped — with many a blazing pile ! 

Come, Thaliarchus, bid the wine, 

Sorne four years old, in Sabine goblets shine ! 

Leave to the Gods the rest, who still 
Loud winds with waters battling, at their will ; 

So that at last no angrier breeze 
Stirs the wild ash, or waves the cypress-trees. 

The future of the morrow shun. 

But count true gain with each revolvtte sun, 

Nor spurn, till age green joy 
Makes chill — ^soft love, or choral dance, fair boy ! 

Thee shall blithe sjxirts please now. 

And blandest whispers, nightly murmured low ; 

And the glad laugh from coyish maid 
Hid in some nook, (that laugh the nook betray’d ;) 

And Love’s dear pledge — the armlet band. 

Or ring, hard ^^ on from denr, reluctant hand ! 


Book L— Ode XXXVIII. 

With the Persian pomp away, — 

Away with your costly wreath, boy ; 
Nor seek for the spot, I pray. 

Where the lingering roses breathe, boy. 

If thou wouldst please me, see 

That the myrtle-bough be mine, boy ; 
The myrtle-bough suits thyself — and me 
Drinking under the arching vine, boy# 


Book III.— Ode XXL 

To his Wine Cask, 

On mine own natal day, 

(When Manlius held the sway,) 
Thou, too, receiv’dst a soul, O pious Cask ! 
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Or if to jest or sadness, 

Or love’s delicious madness. 

Or to quarrel thqu would st stir us. 

Or in pleasant sleep inter us, — 

Corvinus bids thee ! — Come, awake thee to thy task ! 

No matter what thy date. 

Thou art worthy of thy fate. 

And a merry day is thine 

To shed the slow and languid blood of thy old friend, the Wine I 

Corvinus, fond of preachings 
From the old Socratic teachings. 

Is not so rugged as on thee to frown* 

What ! are we, too, not told 
How the rigid wwth of old 
Cato himself, at rosy wine. 

My cask, like thine. 

Would ofttimes mellow down ! 

Thou, with thy gentle force. 

Prom its hard and crabbed course 
Canst draw’ to thy dear will the crabbed mind ; 

Grave Wisdom’s troubles stealing. 

And the closest thoughts revealing, 

At the beck of thy joyous God, whose name is To unbind.”"' 

Bringcr of strength thou art. 

And of hope to the anxious heart ; — 

Thou givest Want itself the bold brow of a God ; — 

And the poorest learn from thee 
Unquailingly to see 

The soldier s gffstening arms — the monarch’s boding nod ! 
Thee, Bacchus, — and, between us. 

We won’t object to Venus, — 

- Shall w'elcome in, with the entwining Graces. 

So honour we the Wine 

While the living lamps shall shine. 

Till through the air the fading stars the merry Day-God chases ! 


Lyaeus, from >.uuv. 
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WATERING PLACES. 

t 

** Salve PRK>nia3 largitor nobitis und«B !'* 

Cl.AUD. 


And now arrives that agreeable period of the year, when bandboxes 
and trunks are once more in request ; when married couples remove i:he 
drag chains from themselves to their britskas ; when nursery-maids and 
pointers, and children and double-barrelled guns are packed up, and 
shifted about, for the purposes of benevolent enjoyment ; when there is 
an extraordinary demand for cases of gunpowder and cigars ; when all 
the extra copies of the old new novels are transferred from the counterli 
of London to those of Cheltenham and Brighton ; and when the chief 
question in every itinerant household is — ‘‘ Well, watering-place 
shall we decide on ?” 

For me, who was always of a migratory and rambling turn — these 
gentle Baise of England were wont in former days to possess no petty 
atti action. I have visited nearly every one of them, non cultor parcus 
nec infrequens ” — I have played at w'histin the steam-vessel to Margate, 
and roamed, draught-book in hand, a solitary pedestrian, by the banks 
of Winandermere and Westdale. 

I love, now that my w atering-placc days arc nearly over, to recall my 
recollections of them. And the first of August, 1833, reminds me of all 
those former Augusts which shone down upon my youthful excursions in 
search of pleasure or adventure. And thou, oh great Leviathan of the 
deep! — thou that spreadest thyself from east to west along the cliffs of 
Sussex — thou, oh dissipated and unromantic Brighton! — thou shalt re- 
ceive the immortalizing mention. Does there live any man, from the age 
of twenty to sixty, English -horn, and possessing the animal means to 
transfer himself from spot to spot — the wishing-cap of wealth — who hath 
not already visited “ the windy Eden of the Sussex wave,?” I envy him 
the eager eye and the animated pulse with whicli he will enter that town 
whicli the antiquarians of guide-books assure us derives its name from 
Brigbthclm, tlie Saxon bishop ! Wliat noise ! what hustle ! what life ! 
what gladness ! The spires and domes of the Pagoda (cheap temple 
consecrated to Moria, the goddess of Folly) seem to say to him — “ For- 
get to be fastidious — abandon thyself to thy whims, no matter how ex- 
pensive — laugh at the dull lessons of economy — scatter about thy guineas 
and he merry.” The great characteristic of Brighton is this: — for the 
first two or three days everj' thing seems to you inordinately cheexlul and 
prodigiously excited — the promenades are so full — the people are so well 
dressed — horfees, and flies, and donkeys, and dandies, crowd successively 
upon you in the riot of exuberant existence. You imagine that English- 
men have ceased to be English — you believe them to be positively gay ; 
hut before a week has waned, the delusion falls from your eyes, you per- 
ceive that the gaiety . is a business and the pleasure a ceremony ; the 
same faces, and the same horses, and the same flies, and the same don- 
keys — at the same hour and the same places, impress you at length with 
one melancholy sentiment of sameness. As those who were snatched 
into fafiry land were enraptured at first with the gaiety, and saddened at 
last with the monotony, of the Brownie’s life, you find that the English 
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liilarity will not bear a continued inspection, and that what at 
to you a Binile is in reality a yawn. 

** Subdola durn ridet placidi pellacia ponti^ 

N.B. — Brighton is a very tolerable flirting place, but a ver^Ed^jr- 
Tying one — the number of damsels distracts you, the number of CTflile- 
ments occupy, The idle and the solitary only fall in love ; and dandies 
have a wonderful intuition into the tactics of dowagers. 

Away from the shores of St. Brighthelra, through the genteel ” d^o- 
lation of Worthing, — swarming with children, and breathing of asses’ 
milk, — through tlie rocky insipidities of Bognor, ‘‘ a tranquil situation,” 
saith the eulogist, ** replete with every convenience and comfort,” but 
ipelancholy as 

** A party in a parlour* 

All silent and all damn'd I" — 

away through Little Ilamptoiflj;; boasting a coach from London three 
times a-week — with its inn iki" a sand-bank, and its houses in a row ; 
sweet spots for those families ** who seek seclusion,” and intend, by a 
“ change of air,” to signify only “ a change of dulness.” We find 
ourselves — heaven knows how, for our tour is irregular and capricious — 
at Eastbourne. I remember well spending sundry weeks in that serene 
retirement. You may get some good rabbit-shooting in the neighbour- 
hood ; you may read some very old novels ; you may visit some very old 
castles ; and you may ]jlay at billiards with the marker ad lihiivm. 
But, I confess, that my chief amusement in this “delightful village ”was 
in watching the honey -nioon of a young couple who had married for love, 
and who came down to Eastbourne to yawn themselves into a belief of 
their happiness. Being a mere boy myself at the time, with my head full 
of rhymes and raptures, the contemplation of these young persons was to 
me a very interesting study. The gentleman was a handsome younger son 
— high-spirited, gay, good-natured, extravagant ; the lady small, flaxen- 
haired, and pretty, with a fortune of some 20,000/. They used to drive 
every evening in a pony chaise. They looked wonderfully happy for 
the first week ; at the end of that time the bridegroom appeared somcA\liat 
regularly at the billiard-tabic ; he shortly afterw ards suggested to me the 
advantages of rabbit-shooting. The lady sent for all the noNV novels. 
They have since retired to the country, and arc, I believe, exceedingly 
happy. But, somehow or other, ttic contemplation of the honey-moon 
destroyed a vast number of illusions in my young brain, and 1 never 
afterwards caught myself repeating with B)Ton, 

“ Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister.” 

I have very little confidence in such administration ! 

A very different object of reflection was a short time afterwards sug* 
gested to me at Hastings — jdeasant and a passing hot watering-place, 

wherein at that time Mrs. C drove abotit in a new, hot4ooking 

chariot of yellow, wdth new, hot-looking liveries — a sort of representative 
ambassadress from the Dogdays. There, too, the handsome and whis- 
kered Captain B was wont to walk, matutincly, knee-deep into the 

«ea (with sixteen dogs of all sizes), attired in a sailor’s dress — possibly 
be was benevolently ambitious to cool the impression produced by tha 
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?^^®|[^tings ocijurs the following virtuous passage : — One cir^luin* 
above all othersj render Heatings dear to those who have a 
rc^ra fer morality, viz* Vice has notyetirccted her standard here. The 
society at Hastings is gay without pronigacy, and enjoys life without 
mixing in its debaucheries.” It was after improving myself with the 
exemplary spirit of this comment, that I went to call upon an old friend 
of mine, who had just married a lady who had been divorced for his 
sake ! 

I know of nothing morcmelancholv than was the situation of these two 
persons : a more noble, generous, high-'minded being than the man — a 
more brilliant creature than the lady, I never met. They had been early 
betrothed to each other, and separated by the old curse of parental 
authority. The laxly had married a man of coarse habits and large for*- 
tune; the gentleman had lived abroad for several years, — at his return 
they met ; and, in short, they were anw married. He idolized the very 
ground she walked on ; their sin, thlS^Wsrifices, had bound them indis- 
solubly to each other. Never did knight ov troubadour, even in poetry, 
testify to mortal woman so chivalric, so tender a respect. He sought, 
by hi.s own veneration rather than love, to make her forget tlie contempt 
of others ; and she, poor lady, did forget that and all things, save the 
blight to his prospects and the obstacles she had heaj^d athwart his 
career, — these were exactly the thoughts which never occurred to him, 
Alas! their mutual generosity w^as their common punishment, and a 
bitter one it w^as ; they never went out save at the dusk of evening, and 
then they sought the obscurest walks. In one of these melancholy pro- 
menades I was their companion. We suddenly met ’s brother, 

with his wife and daughter on either arm ; the sister -in-law^ had been 
once the intimate friend of the adulteress ; — the happier brother paused 
for one moment ; even by the twilight you saw the flush mount to his 
foce, — then, instinctively glancing towards his young daughter, he 
passed on with a proud but quickened step ; the relatives, tl» friends, 
were strangers evermore. 

An abriipt, a long pause took place in our conversation. Tlie poor 
lady was the first to break it ; she affected an unusual cheerfulness, and 
talked fast and gaily with the animation of old days. The pride of the 
husband gave way; he stopped short, looked hard in his wife’s face, pressed 
her hand to his heart, and then, despite his manhood, despite my presence, 

burst passionately into tears. Alas ! poor ! he died shortly afterw ards, 

and she did not survive him three months. Amidst all her misfortunes 
it, at least, was not her sentence to be left alone in a scomfril world. 
What beacons are kindled from barren and broken hearts ! the recollec- 
tion of that night saved me in after-years from that concession to pa^ion 
which had proved curse. And if, oh! never-forgotten Julia! wc 
have passed — saved — but not unscathed, from the most perilous trial in 
the life of cither, we are preserved by the crime, we have escaped by the 
punishment, of others ! 

** What will you please to take, Sir, brandy and water — bottled 

? )rter, Sir — very famous indeed ; the Hero is not^ for its brown stout. 

es. Ma’am— -a stool for the lady there. Come, my love, down to the 
cabin. — Where are the sandwiebti, Ma\— Dear me, there’s Greenwich 
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Hospital.— Stewatdf, I say, steward.— Yes, Sir. — Wliiit time 
to Margate , ■}, ^^0^ ] ' ^ 

We are on board the steam-yessel — we are at Marjjate ; of ml |4iU^ 
of amusement in England none .are like unto Margate. Here the com* 
mercial character loses its characteristics — the trader no longer thinks of 
pence and shillings — he ghxs liimself up lavishly to the good things of 
life — he callcth for hock with a lusty voice — he inqnireth tenderly 
touching the John Dories, and, in his soul, he damneth the cost. There 
too all are equals ; the absence of the chilling sneer of the great allows 
the young apprentice lo relax from his stiffness, and to assume the man 
of tm without the dread of being likened to the original. Sea baths in 
the morning prepare the appetite for shrimps and eggs ; from shrimps 
and eggs thou passest lo billiards, to pony-back, or to the reading- 
rooms. Then, too, to each of the baths, that, bright and newly painted, 
stretch seaward in a glistening rnw% is its owm juanoforte! — some damsel 
gratuitously musical wakens its dnlcet notes : and such pretty gay- 
dressed lasses escaped from Aldg^te, or from the long street of Oxford, 
glance, giggle, laugh and coquet around, that if thou art amorous thou 
mayest find here the English Cadiz. Many a Jewish dark eye looks aich 
at thee under its flowery and feathered bonnet, for Jewesses abound 
at Margate. The tribes of Solomon and I^evi ))our forth in abundance 
dowh^the sultry streets. Here, if thy name be one of gentle note, sink it, 
and become a Hobson or a Smith ; afh'ct no siqveTionty ; flirt and dance 
and laugh thy fill, and nc\cr wilt thou find thy time less heavily em- 
ployed. Here what motley afllucnce of character, what vast miscellany 
of humours, grc(!t thy observing hut quiet gaze ! Here mayest thou find 
materials, ay, and adventure too, for fifty novels and five hundred plays ! 
Whose vein shall the critics justly declare to he exhausted while Margate 
ojiensher arms to all the varieties of the most variegated classes? And beau- 
tiful is it to the philanthropist, as well as to the gallant or the observer, lo 
behold trade thus throwing off its cares, and the reserve of the mercantile 
respectability blowing merrily about in the gay breezes of the pier. 
Some of my school-days w ere sjient in the neighbourhood of this Om- 
phalon Gaise ; and well do 1 remember the portly president of its plea- 
sures, that most important of all important personages — the Master of 
the Ceremonies! He was a character. In those good old times, ere the 
feudal government began to cede to the federal, Margate, Broadstairs, 
and Ramsgate, the tri])le Gery on of the coast, w ere united under one lordly 
sway; 7tow each community claimeth its own separate master of the 
ceremonies — the union of the three kingdoms has been repealed. Thou, 

0 illustrious C ! wert then supreme — defender of the faith, from 

the Margate assembly-room of Cecil Square to the Broadstairs library of 
Nuckell, and the Ramsgate ball-room of the Albion hotel! Captain 

C was a character ! he valued himself on being the living picture of 

George IV. Fair was he in complexion — comely in stomach — taper of 
leg ; and his how, — it was George the Fourth’s to a hair ! It is said that 
when the good monarch visited those regions you could not tell Captain 

C from the King— alike the dignity^ — alike the condescension. The 

visiters of Margate were prodigiously proud of the resemblance. — ** Have 
you seen our Mr.C. ?” was the common inquiry to strangers ; a perfect 
gentleman — the very moral of his Majesty !” 
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Bro^^tfirs is Ihe exclusive circle of Thanet— stiffly cheer&l,, jmd 
sii|>er<ji*^ttriy *gay are its habitants ; much do they value themselvi^^tm 
bemg throughly genteel; great is their horror of Margate — great t^ir 
ve^mtioh for the aristocratic tenants of flie ten guineas per week Mg- 
ing-houses. No changeful and evanescent visiters are they: yearly 
come down the spinster and dowager intimate are they at the 

library — sedately settled in their pursuits -fond are they of wliist, and 
moderate are the stakes thereat Nor is there in the wide world a more 
charming place for those who think it vulgar to be merry. 

Ramsgate is the golden medium between the two ; it shuns the exube* 
rant mirth of Margate and the sobered monotony of Broadstairs. As at 
Broadstairs you are asked to tea, so at Ramsgate you are asked to dinner. 

But the carriage waits. Stnke we across the country — never mind 
how mucli we go out of our way : post-horses travel fast and cWply — 
uj)on paper. 

Southampton rises, white and elegant, before us. If you are fond of 
yachting, “ now’s the time and now^ the hour.” There may you take 
sail to Guernsey, or Jersey, or the Isle of Wight! — In fact, South- 

ampton is a delightful sea-town, save that your windows wilLnot look 
upon the sea ; the rides are beautiful ; and what must be remarkably in- 
teresting to the intellectual i)ilgrim, we are informed by the Guide Book, 
that the komeiohich h now Mr, Leivin's once belonged to Miss MinifWy 
the authoress. — MissMinific! what were her w^orks — what her literary 
triumphs — by what ties of immortal association is her virgin name con- 
nected with the literar}^ glories of Southampton ? Who will ever desire 
fame when Miss Minifie’s works suggest this inteiTogatory ? Alas ! how 
many melancholy morals do the great names of a w^aleriug-place suggest I 
— Of course you will ride to Lymington, thro\igh forest scenes which no 
part of England will excel ; and perhaps if yoi: meditate a hook, or it 
may be self-destruction, you may settle for the summer in the beautiful 
diilness of Muddiford. Its cliffs abound in petrifactions, and after a short 
residence there you will probably be a petrifaction yourself. The season 
wanes— we will reject the charms of Cromer and of Yarmouth. If you 
enter Norfolk, for heaven’s sake contemplate no amusement but that of 
shooting. Two years ago, in visiting Cromer, I asked for the last new^s- 
paper, the month was October, and the newspaper they brought me w^as 
for the 10th of July. But Fellbrig,the family seat of the Windhams, is in 
the neighbourhood, and is the beau ideal of the residence of an English 
squire. 

Well do I remember returning from Edinburgh by the steam- 
vessel; — “ sick unto death and like unto one appointed to die,” I was 
put on shore at Scarborough. I was deposited at a small but 
highly respectable ” inn. Scarce, by dint of soda w'ater and sleep, 
had I recovered from the effects of the voyage, before I was inform^, 
by a most savoury' odour, that dinner was preparing : it must be five 
oxlock, thought I. Nay, it was half-past two. There was but one 
dinner for all the guests; they kept a table d^Mie^ and discouraged 
the unsocial habits of the fastidious. You had — (Sir, are you fond of 
the table?) — you had five hearty meals a day at this inn, and a 
l>ed-rooin, all to yourself, for the sum of Ss. per diem ! and by the 
shade of Polypheme, whose stomach was his god, you had enow for 
your money. I ascended through all the grades of hotel rank, from the 
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ina iMj 8^. p6jr dierti, to the inn at 4^., to the inn at 
■w^as located a joDy widow, who, the oldest guest at the teWiS 
me, with a meaning air, had 6000/. at her own disposal, till I 
most elevated hostel or boardin^j-house, and became pHe of the dcSUsive 
set by the payment of, I think, no less a sum daily than IO 5 . But, alas ! 
these recollections are of by-gone years — by this time all may be changed! 
It was amusing to see how invariably in each location the hours of feast- 
ing were postponed in proportion to the increase of payment — a lan- 
guid appetite and a full purse are ever concomitants ; and yet, in truth, 
each place had its five meals, and exuberant meals they were : — the 
great characteristic pleasure of Scarborough wns, in one W'ord, — eating ! 
they eat away the morning — they eat away the noon — they eat away the 
twilight, — and they eat away the drowsy hour that precedeth rest. Time 
was measured — occupations meted out from breakfast to lunch — from 
lunch to dinner — from dinner to tea — from tea to supper; each meal 
lasted its two hours ; and ten hours subtracted from the twelve leave but 
little time heavy on your hands. 

Doubtless the place abounds with attractions, but one has no leisure 
to attend to them. Who could ride to Castle Howard? even to Hack- 
ness ? nay who could move a hundred paces from the town between the 
interstices of meals ? Scarcely do you escape from breakfast but you 
are arrested by the summons to luncheon. It is fortunate that Harrow- 
gate is in the neighbourhood ; you get the gout at the one place, but you 
cure it at the other. 

We return by Buxton : the site of W'hich being the ugliest spot in a 
beautiful country has, of course, been selected to build a place of amuse- 
ment upon, Sedd a foreigner into these regions* The Peak of Derby- 
shire is one of the noblest features England possesses. Vaults, oaves, 
cataracts, rocks, are all wonderfully adapted to excite your admiration, 
and to afflict you with rheumatism. Once visit the Peak, and I warrant, 
you will never forget it as long as yon live ! 

Leisurely rolls on our carriage, and now wc are at Matlock. Take it 
all in all, this is the most beautiful watering-place perhaps in England. 
The rugged ness of the cliffs, clothed with the nchest verdure, — the dark 
Derwent flowing below, — the quiet and solitude of the place itself, — the 
beauty of the neighbouring country, — the variety of the wild flow^ers 
that reward the botanist, —make the place a paradise to those who can 
bear to live alone. For here there arc no amusements, except those you 
create for yourself; Nature is your master of the ceremonies. There is 
a small fountain with a willow bending over it at the foot of the beau- 
tiful w^alks leading to the heights of Abraham, which is a perfect model in 
its way; and if you like a. high situation, you will find a charming 
Tower, belonging to Mr. Gilbert, to be let in the midst of the grounds, 
half w ay up the ascent, hacked by copses of thick firs, and command- 
ing a rich prospect of the vale below. But, above all, go and see 
Haddon ; it is the only house extant which has been left just as 
it was in Henry VIII.’s time* It is small, compared with our 
notions of Gothic grandeur; the hall is rude and mean, and there 
is one room possessing claims to architectural , graces. But its 
mehmehoty and naked simplicity is its chief merit ; the uneven stones 
in the eonit-yard, — the dark den where the porter slept, — the worn wood 
of the heavy gate, all impress you far more powerfully with that senti- 
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xnent whigil belongs to the antique, than the more ojuatc and ffor^ 
casto fereiitier ptetension in size and proportionB. From th6 diiti 
chamhei^ of Haddon Mrs. Ratcliffe is stip^i^ed to Wve borrowed twtoc 
of her descriptions in the Mysteries of Wdolpho but the author hi^ 
given a stately vastness to her creation which Haddon never possessed* 
Pardon, 0 pleasant Bath, with thy rooms, and thy wd-parties, thy 
scandal, and thy toall talk ; — thy Milsom-street, remmding Us of formet 
glories ; — thy pump-room, classic with the recollections of JBteu Nash 
and of Bolingbroke, of Chesterfield, of Queen Charlotte, of Roderic 
Random,^ and hereafter, perchance, of Paul Clifford, and Long^ed 
pardon, if I do not pause sufficiently to do homage to thee. Tniou art 
not belonging to this season of the year. Winter is thy summer, and 
summer is the “ winter of thy discontent.” Pardon, 6 Cheltenham, 
— hot, dry, and whist-playing, — pardon a similar omission. And thou, 
0 Malvern Wells, half brother in likeness and aspect unto Matlock, — 
what need I say of thee, save that thou hast two boarding-houses and 
art Burroimded by an amplitude of trees ? But Leamington ; stay — ^we 
will halt at Leamington. For what recollections of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, and the Dun Cow, — of Kenilworth, and the false Lejee^ter, 
and the high-nerved Queen, — are connected with the lions of its 
neighbourhood ! And then, too, people are expected, according to the 
guide-books, to make excursions to the Leasowes, and mourn over 
Shenstone, or to Stratford-upon-Avon, and persuade themselves that 
they know Shakspeare by heart. And Leamington itself! — social — 
pleasant Leamington! — with a gallery of pictures, beautifully framed, 
and an excellent market of eggs and butter ! — no place better favours a 
grande j)assimi ; the rides, the walks, all foster sentiment, and ripen 
into one focus tlic levities of miscellaneous flirtation. And here, too, 
reigns the spirit of the departed Elliston. Here was his theatre ;r“here 
(lid he hope, like a second Alexander, to found a second dramatic capi- 
tal; — here the ingenious Mr. Pratt” wrote ingeniously bad books; 

— and here the Great Room values itself upon the splendour of its 
chandeliers. 

On— on ; — or wc shall lose the autumn. On to Dorsetshire and to 
Weymouth ! To my mind We 5 Tnouth is haunted ground : what novels, 
redolent of Minerva, (the Minerva Press,) have consecrated the ground! 
Was tliere not once written A Summer at Weymouth, or the Star of 
Fashion ?” — a brilliant precursor of the “ Almacks ” and “ Granby ** 
schools ! Docs not the Esplanade remind you of it ? Did not Ralph 
Allen, too, — the Allworthy of Fielding, — first recommend the fair borough 
to watering-place notoriety ? Was not the first machiiiQr^hat ever 
startled the Weymouth sea nymphs dedicated to his use? ^.A^d what 
pleasure in tliese places, rife with the glory ^ our grandsires, does it 
not impart to us to read the laws yet regulating the ball-room ? How 
charmed arc w^e to find in these reservoirs of ancestral civilization, that 
on Tuesday and Friday Evenings, ladies must not appear in the as- 
sembly-room in riding habits^ — that gentlemen will please to leave their 
swords at the door, — and that no dogs on any account be admitted !” 

Alas! the Star of Fashion is set ! Gone is the influence of the Miiterva 
Press ; we can never make Weymouth what it was; its interest is of the 
past, not the present — ^it is a Rome — ^it is a Babylon — ^it is a Palmyra. 
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And now we are in Devonshire, which returns t|^ Parliament Lord 
Sbrington Lord John Russell. Out on the pohticid r^ of 
the time thi^ makea%8 think of such trides ! Does not D^fihsh^ con* 
teiin SyUttonth, end Teigiraouth, and Exmouth, indi c^r 
mouthe besides ? What hi^rical recollections embalm these delicious 
ttsbrts! Did not Miss Pennyman lend ** her singularly elegant 

to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales (or rather to Queen 
tJarolinej^iti her visits to these parts ? And does not Compton Castle, 
near unto TPeignmouth, contend with Hayes Farm for the honour of birtli- 
place to Sir Walter Raleigh? Is not the chapel of Exmouth indebted 
to Lord Howe for its conmiunion plate ? And has not Dawlish obtained 
gouch of its reputation from “ the elegant muse of Dr. Downman in his 
beautiful poem on Infancy ?** 

But, in factj' all these ports of Devonshire are well worthy of a pilgrim- 
age. The richness of the culture — the mildness of the air — the foliage, 
sloping to the coast — the ‘‘frequent feudal towers” that gleam forth 
through woods and over vales, — render this portion of England interest- 
ing to every man who desires to see wdiat meiT)^ England once was, ere 
commerce, and machinery, and spinning-wheels, and forges, took all mirth 
from Ker heart, and grinded her poetry into money-making. 

If the fairies yet linger among us, seek them in Devonshire, even 
rather than at the Lakes. Tourists, and sketchers, and emulators of 
Wordsworth, have ruined the associations of the last ; but in Devonshire, 
all is primitive and all is natural ; the moon shiifing over the haughty 
walls of Powderham, the exceeding verdure of tlie grass, the scents 
from the hedges, the exuberance of the wild flow^ers, the rivulets rushing 
into the blue sea — all steep us so deep in visions, and in poetry, that we 
arc scarcely fit for the world when we return. 

But our tour is over — our pleasant task is dbne — the tired horses arc 
at the door of our hotel — we are in London once more. Yet 
thou, reader, whose journev is to begin, rejoice that thou canst quit 

the dust and the roar of Rome.” Heed not thou the proud lament of 
the squires that csountry-houscs are unheeded, and that sliooting is going 
(where it shouhlgo) to the dogs ! for the few only liave country-houses, 
but watering places are to the many, liejoicc that such various and 
healthful resorts are open to thy election. Bright be the sun, and smooth 
be the roads, and invigorating the breezes, as thou speedest on, seeking 
;velaxing ease in the only idle places yet left to tlie working-world of 
England. * Ah, happy if thou canst forget for a little while the cares of 
b^inesB or the schemes of avarice, the disappointments tliou hast 
e3feperienc|i d, and the chimeras that yet lure thee to toil, to hope, or to 
««P»re! fS 
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' Thk coiintry,town of boasted both phyiiftdi«l<» aiid Sdtreoiit I# 
ll^od store» and they were all more than ordinai^ly reapociMi^tei bml a:ttheif 
head stood very pre-eminently Dr, St. Clarcn He had hem 
educated^ and possessed abilities hi;^hly capable of benefitii^ iWlpohl^ 
education. His mind was considered as at once religious and 
and he discharged all the duties of life as one whose principl^ wens' Wi^ 
based. But, alas 1 who is perfect > Dr. St. Clare had one 'hdt 

master fault. On the Christmas-eve of 1801, his eldest son#’ a tst 
fifteen, retained from college m order to spend the holy®%s. It hdd 
his first absence from home, and his return was loosed forward to jUdjth 
excessive pleasure by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine hfPfSf 
and girls, all of vihom received him with open arms. But his^mpther, wtiose 
mildness and spirit of lu'quiescenee were proverbial, felt sligt^y irritated On 
this evening, by the Doctor hurrying the children, one after'another, a fuH 
hour sooner to bed than usual, and when, at last, it came to "dear Tombs’’ 
turn, she coiild not help hinting that she had rather hoped to be somewltaEt 
later than usual on tliis happy occasion. 

" My dear,” said lier spouse, “ you should consider that Tom has traveled 
sixty miles lo-clay, and for a youth of his slight frame, and who Has been 
more confined thai^sual for some months, that is rather severe work. I 
see he requires rest ; and, besides, I have to nde early to-morrow morning, 
and as you always insist on seeing me bleakfast, it is tune, on your account, 
to retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with her son, she left the Doctor 
in full possession of the dining-room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose from his seat, locked the door, 
witfidiew the kov, and snuffing the candles, put his hand ui his pocket, 
and brouglit from thence a packet which might contain tliM sheets of 
ordinary post paper. This he turned over twice or thrice, peeped in at the 
ends, and examined the plain and scarcely impressed JK||vr seal. 

At tliat moment the table crack ed, as tables somites do in an over - 
heated room. He started, dropped the letter into nR; pocket, and extHi- 
ffuished the lights. After a pause, he lighted a wax taper and retired to 
Eis consulting room, where no one ever presumed to disturb him. HetO* 
however, he again secured himself; and lighting a large lamp which stood 
on a table, stirring the fire, and putting on a small tea-kettle, he once 
withdrew the letter trom his pocket, ^d waiting until the w^er was fhUy 
boiling, went through the usual proce^' of softening a wafer. He had |tist 
efiVeted his purpose, when the door bell was pulled with a sharpness w^h 
indicated itnpatonce, and the Doctor, at the same^ moment, tl&ew a ib^k 
cloth over the lump. 

" Has Mr, Thomas St. Clai*e amved?” said ^person in an a^fttated 
voice, 

" Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was proceeding into the, lobby; for the 
servant smd, " You canAa gang in, sir; they're all quyet# and mve been 
this half hour.” , 

" Quiet at half-pajft nine ! You must be mistakefi^; they ’Vtfould never 
go so soon to bed on the night of their boy’s arrival. 1 have jnst been to 
the coach guard Ibr a letter, but he tells me that saw my put 

it into the hands of Master St. CJare ; and 1 must hate it to-night"’ 

" Hut, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The Doctor aHd Sandy rede maist a’ 
last night, and they're to ride soun the morn, and I ©anna disturb the 
Auff. — XXXVlll. NO, CLII. 2 G 
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'%#• Wf^ to hm etnvif)^ tike m«t|i^e'll be 
«wk* % lip bm HI 

^WpWMP^^ tbe ihiid wa9 too much Je^pSMl bte 

h«^* m* eireu to speak; when her haran^e had eei3M* tbt he 
a ophiiiiiirfble time. 4t last he Obli^ me» my geod 

IP^^Ii^ ttnets Cwbti^ eve,— oblige me by aakmg Master CJare to 
unlbrtu|iately detained m the country, else I should 

*• Would %Cfodil|^ you had,' sighed the Doctor, uho heard all that 
^^Woul^tflWod that )ou had ' 

ahegirl soon returned, and said, Mi Tom gae the letter to his ftutbdr/' 

** Well, ask the Doctor loi it , — he cannot be m bed. 

** But he can ? howsoevei I ll see 

Sheretuiti^, saving, “ My unstiess says the Doctor's no mhis room, 
im;dthat maybe he s out ' 

Cjrood Gpd t eir^'laimed the young man. 

** Oh uo t "tVhist,— and > ou to be a minister. What signifies the bit 
letter oonipared wid an oath ’ ' 

** I am exceedingly surpiised at all this. Why the door clifdfll uas up, 
•^e cannot be out ^ 

“ Tout, to be sure he s out. The Doctor can do a hantle things that 
otber folks canna do ' 


And so saying, according to the Scotch phrase, she “ clashed the door in 
his fiiee,’*p4went muttering along the lobby “ keepn^folk tlaveung there ; 
however, Pse u^uant it \ a guicl shilhn. and it come in guid time noo 
irhcn the mistjess has taeneu into hex liead to lock hei nark box.' 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no enviable situation Indeed, 
fifhort ol the uompunebon attendant on cumes oi the deepest die, we can 
scarcely conceise a more astounding confusion than Jus must have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himselt, diew his bieath, separated his 
too finger and thumb in order to press iht damp wafei into its (orrner state ; 
hwt h»$ rmntance and honour proved weak opponents to his inastei passion. 
Bee^dea, l&id letter was firoro one of the protessors undei whose immediate 
eare hi£| son had bgen ;«-peihaps it contained lemai ks on lus abilities or 
oc^U 0 ^»^^^d he persuaded himself that lie bad a right to see what 
yt^ e<M of his bofl^Mr. Aberga\oi|e), the gentleman who had called to 
the letter* vvas the youngest of loui sons and si\ daughteis, while the pro- 
tosor just alluded to was the eldest, so that there was moic than twei^^ 
years difference m tlj^eir ages ^ 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Ohne twice peruse what he had thus 
aurrepUtiQUldy obtained ; and s>ith something appioaclung to a groan, did 
jhg restore the whole, as well as he dluld, to its ougmal state But some- 
it did ppt please him i the wafer was rebellious, and the ends ol the 
msiyelppe could not be compelled into their former compact and exact ioldci 
He retired to bed, but could not be said to icst and, aftei a levcush 
and weartsame night, Restarted up, on Cluistmas morning, long betoe 
day-light, ordered his horse, and rode loilh, in the hope that the sharp an 
might brace his nerves, and the approaching light present objects to his 
view which might divert his mind ti om the recollection oi his meanness. 
How far he succeeded in either the one oi the other we cannot tell. 

Young Abel gaveney was in his twenty-first year when the above-men- 
tipntkd incident took pjaep. His fathei had been a country banker, and 
#ed in tfiOO, merely not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daughtersi a<nd 
son, all unprovided for. But yet, though almost a boy» and 
yrniih ntShing» to him did those seven temales confidently look to support 
IDui ^rid^ son (the professor) had married earlyi end found his fee$» &c* 
fipcB, quite enough for the support of a wito inprefsmg 
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as it seetned* the old incumbent of 
Mts. Abwjfmitey had become a vriiteg: 
leet ^tbis little memoir, bad all his We hiii^ 
vocation ; hence the females df his fetUer'flf ^ily n 
him as their sole hope ; and, in fact, until he should 1 , 
the pam of sharing; in a maintenance pi’ocured pavtljr 1 
by loens, if not prifts, Ooasiderinfi; all these preswn,'-'^^ 
jieopfe were shocked at the tardiness with which he ^ 
vions steps to being; licensed ; and still move so, when ^ 
prevailed on to v\i‘ite a letter of thanks to the patron whos 
sent him the presentation to the Church of , hfetM^ive 
* John \berg;av^ey had hitherto been a universal fevpurite a^l 
know him ; whicfF, owing; to his father s situation and extriuiidine^lM^ 
lanty , was cveiybody. 1 1 is mother, m her anxiety to have tha 
proper thine; done toviards then* patron, had betrayed her spu's 
ness, and weie there not enousfh of people to propag;ate the su4‘mfeaa pj 
ig:nonince and idleness? What could the lad mean? Was be npt 
sihle ol his mother s and sisters* destitution ? Did he not know that 
cxisteuc^J, that is, their station, depended op him ?” A cause was sougbt> 
tor his apparent inirratitnde,-ior the more than mdifferenee which he 
exhibitea tovrards his srood fortune, and for hi« previous slowness fei fitting 
himself for ihscsharirmg; the heavy responsibility which 4 had plead^ Pro- 
vidence to throw upon him. 

Xi was speedily uarecd on all hainds that it was consciousness of inabijily^ 
“ Hut lie had passed his trials ** ** Umph I" said some ; and ** Wboughr 
said others ; “ We all know what ^opt of trials are passed, and what smt of 
folks arc passed u|T|;^n us.*’ But he was always reckoned a clever yowtV*^ 
** Yes, and a kind one: yet see how UtUe be seems to r^oice in tuC pi^ir 
spent V that awaits his family.'* ^ 

During} the mtennediate time between the weaentation and 
all eyes were upon him, and it was remarked tnat he had lost the b^lim 
hue of health which had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny tbal 
his lively and sweet blue eye had become duQ and sunken, and ttmt lim 
elaslicity of hw step was gfone. The hitherto popular boy and.|0^ WIM 
now to Slave enemies. What a taint there is in misfortune I ylr^^p 
knew what his misfortune was. His first sermon was anticipated py %| 
liiajority with invidious sneering;, Iw a portion with such obscure doubts 
to prevent any committal of judj^uftnt on their part, and a few kind 
did beat high with Iiope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to dW|f himself up the pulpit stailm ; . 
he read a psalm, and got through a prayer with tolerable success. 1, 
text was rematkablc and inapj^icable to the particular day, at 
most people thought even m the short space of reading, m as}q% Ml 
hollow tone—*' As a madman who i»catterem firebrands* arrows, 
so is the men that deceivcth liis neighbour, and saith,^I axp ih IgsM* 

As he uttered the last word, he fixed his eyes on Dr. 8t twrev 
was exactly opposiite to him, and instantly feinted. ^ . 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the only medica} ttusa In abiwek; 
but he seemed fixed to his seat, and suffered the ppor yoii||| Jifiiisjk (io ba 
carried out without even an inquiry. 

Abergavenoy was seized with a nervous fever, ind ^ 
fitf many weeks ; during which time, av is usual, Ws Wai fXf 

the Presbytery. It was rumoured that they tatbd bbja with the 
of his text on the day of his unltfeky first 9 ^/ 3 ^ 940 $^ and that hi answeM 
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ray ooidly, and'triUi a^gnitywhic^ the «icceiwive sweet^MWOf bis disposi* 
ikm mtftged hid to assume, that “ he did not hnUUiilS^as Udenahle 

to the Kir tus te^ f and that he supposed, if halUkd o^tosen, in 

' vvords most irieleTant, no one Oouid dare to »M fii^t, 

. dbMsejt;«idrBcriptm*e.'” V ' 

■ Thj^iKftdk! namd very mudi resembles a collection of mob boys ; a stew 
,i(^dfenit “ Halloo!’' tothe villain Hey !’* to the sjunt. Itde^nds 
than a breath which it shall be. Which it should be is often known 
to Goi' ' ' ' 

previous change in Abergaveney's appearance, his sudden IKinting, 
and his Tem^kablj^.&k towards Dr. St. Clare, which many had observed, 
turh^ the ti^ of ^H&vour for a space on the physician. "‘He had sorely 
been guilty of somfe^ng which had wounded the feelings of the poor young 
man, and every one knew that he was particulaily sensitive.*’ The Uoetor 
a secondary fault, one which is almost a natural con.sequence of interne 
curiosity, viz. a tendency to sneer ; for the consciousness of pos.sessing se- 
er^ ^hqwn to nobody else is very apt to generate this cruel and unmanly 
quality. !t was immediately resolved, in all the committees of scandal, 
niitt he had indicted something of contumely on the young minister. 'J his 
passed current for some days, but, on mature consideration, sucli a cause 
could not have produced such an effect. “ No, no, the doctor's a doctor; 
And, faltli, doctors get into queer secrets — ay, that is just it.'* This was 
the more especially sufiicient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare was always mute 
on the subject ; and, generally speaking, a^man is never so well justified 
as W silence, — ^that is, if he be of a certain standing in society. 

The foimer feeling towards Abergaveney had been that of an ill-defined 
disapprobation, a something which, asitw’ere,stood on the slenderest pivot, 
to be turned by any chance ; but now there was a dullness towards him 
appmaching to the freezing point. 

Ibe congregation for a time went to church uncertain which co-presbyter 
was to preach, and at length became totally indifferent about coing at all. 
Ibey had ceased to inquire after a man that they were scarcely disposed to 
call their pastor, and dozens were on the point of taking seats in the dif- 
fident secessions. But their inert attention was roused one Sunday morn- 
ing Iqr s^repoH that Mr. T , then a rising orator, was that day to hold 

foHh> Tlie very bells seemed to be inspired. There was a pitti and clear- 
ness in the tingle which had not greeted the ears of the parish of — — 
for a long time. The air was breathless, and the sun shone forth w ith that 
sweet complacency which \ve are apt to fancy peculiar to a Sabbath morn. 
There was a quiet bustle, especially in the subuibs. Chest lids were uyn^ 
cmU and liats were brushed— and a quarter of an liour before tJie usual 
time all the plebeian seats w'ere filled. In five minutes more, sliopkeepers, 
&C. &c. might be seen in their place# ; and even the aristocracy (for they, 
too, had heard the titillating new'syamved a short space too soon. Xll 
Wire seated— noses were blown — ^the pinch preparatory to attention taken — 
Biblim turned up the right way — ladies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved 
or ungloved hands as colour or ornaments might induce — and, the patron 
sat with his arms recumlieiit on his green velvet cushion. All, in short, 
was significant of the deep attention of people curious to set^ and to heai*. 
Eyes were eagerly bent on the pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those liable to 
extra-excitation could scarcely be said to move. The minister’s seat began 
to fill, and — —Good heaven ! — Mr. T— , the expected orator, folloived the 
ladies, and placed himsglf beside the youngest and the fairest ! What next ? 
An awfiil pause ensued ! It is, in fact, astonishing how rational creatures 
cau he excited.— (Query, are they rational ?) At last, with a firm step, 
look, and, in fact, the bearing of one who has buckled on ms 
his right arm, Mr. Abergaveney entered his pulpit There 
a iWitdtaiieous ebaz^ in position. The plebeians leant tneir heads 
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oh the ^‘onts^tbeir s^i-rthe 

opened and railed the leaves of their. 1 , . j 

elbows irom their leaning places, and reclined ^4 l&e 
himself to his utmost sittine altitode. I 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years 6lder J^an when he 1 
seen; but he was entirely self-possessed# His teict wa^ from ,Je „ 

—he always prefeired the Old Testament,— and the woida weret^^jl 
do you say we are wise, and the law of the toid is with 
tainly- in vain made he it, the pea of the Scribes 
lett^hea our memoir too much to give even 
the sermon that followed, farther than that it eMnt^ lw| 
sins of the world, tlie presumption of s«^ng that,^* are Imie | 
have a divine law for their guide, and jfbe hitherto sm^ moi^ 
resulting fi-om it. Suffice it to say, that those who raised weir 1 
listen and to scofif remained in immoveable attention, and perhaps sp 
an eye was withdrawn from his face until he had beased to spe^, 
was no allusion to himself in any way, excepting at the close of the 
when he said, ** Being still weak from a recent illness, a revereaciid brbj^^r 
will do duly for me in the afternoon/’ , ^ .if;)* 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their seats, and all wen|,^i^,hl! 
utter silence. A complete reaction had taken place. People^ wc^ereA 
that tliey should have found anything surprising in a yo\ing man 
modest to rush into a situation of such responsibility; or that a 
consequent on much serious thinking should nave taken place in Ida app^ll^/ 
anoe ; or that he should have fainted on the immediate approach of so 
severe an illness. They even found out th%t \i was perfectly natural, under 
the influence of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to have Axed bis 
eyes on a medical friend, the man who liad known all his ailments u*om 
boyhood. The Doctor's conduct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but all 
was assuredly right with the young orator/’ Anomtor! How far 
John Abergaveney s eloquence removed from the thing called oratory ! How. 
little did he wish to be thought the possessor of such froth ! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excitement, that even the laniOiated, 

thundering, and impressive T was listened to in thq aftb)C part^of the 

day with something approaching to a yawn, 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney served most of the 
for conversation during the week, and Saturday evening found 
woman anxious for the morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition ! the w6m dropped 
insensibly from ray ])en, and calls for an apology. It must be foui^ in the 
deep tincture of Scottish feeling with regard to the pulpit gladiatorslup of 
this country. ' 

Ill-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep ; no one hinte4^;.Aaii the s^- 
mon might be borrowed, or that, evj|n if his own, it might be the top 
cream of his mind. There was an unpretending sincerity ':i^out 
forced a belief of its originality; and there was a richness m the ve|n]^^ 
gave ample hope of its not being soon exhausted. Not often had f 
penetration made so good a reckoning ; as there w^as no apparent < 
there never was a falling off. ' , 

In six months after his ordination, or rather after his first ^ermpht^Mir* 
Abergaveney lost his mother, and the event seemed to fall iipon ^hl|^ with 
a weight which the most devoted and even romantic filiality dmlA scarcely 
account for. This was fresh subject of remark, for the public exfi^ingly 
exact in its measurement of grief. The funeral-cake, is not cut With more 
precision than do all around assign a certain number, of unsmiling days ; 
but, “ hitherto shall thou come and no farther.” “ What be the mean- 
ing of this more than usual grief? Surely he must be compunctions for 
some unkindness to her !” However, as he abat^ not one iotaof his cleri- 
cal duties, he was soon , forgiven ; and as he hefer visited by any chance 
except on duty, he made no blank in the social circles* tbe marriage of 
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^b|flber^ dmh by ft most ejietraordinary nin of gbod liick, thft WhoJf 
werte itiarii^ in rapid succession. ,, 

Kotwitp^pdii^ the admiration whicn Mr. Aber)a;avenejr foitii |i 
kha the impossibility of discovering any of his ddti^s lihdia- 
yet kiinething there was to find fault with— his unsocial Ixftbits ; 
these, peoWe began to say, proceeded Irom a parsimonious dispoiifion, 
this befen the case, 4ie would have rejoiced in the disposal cSt 
Ills Slslersf; instead of which, he seemed to be only le.ss distressed by 
itfe deat^^his knother. However, it was guessed that hitherto his finances 
ih^t have hcen at the disposal of his sisters, but wdien he should he left 
diohe thten they could fairly judge. 

Whi^d left: in solitude he led the life of an ascetic. One elderly felnftlft 
dopiestic ibrnted his household, and bis food was of the simple.st order. 1'hia, 
together with the strain of his discourses and other circa mstftnc 03 , led 
some to suspect that he leant to the faitli of the Mother (.Jfriirch' Tlio peo- 
plk .^nddeired as the tremendous appalling thought would hpw and then 
chJiOT theli^ protesting brains, and sometimes one old wifeW'ould seize the 
arm ofanotheK and exclafm, “ I‘m no sure about this constant attendance 
at’ilka body’s last ^sp— can folk no dee without him ? It smells sdir o’ 
papistry/’ “ Not only that,*' it w'ould be responded, “ but we a’ ken whftt 
ft chei^m’ iheny lad he was, and hoo ill he liKed onything that was sad or 
wftk^Oifle ; noo, wha kens but he attends the sick and deeingwith such won- 

« ' Care as a kind o’ penance as they ca t ! What an awin' thing that 
[k pobhi^hin ihemsels 1" “ It is that, woman. And then he gi'es ftffte 
miiCkle to the pair. They tell me that was the way lang syne wi' the pa- 
pi^ priests — that they gae fourpence out o' every shilling they got, fort)ye 
o' meat at their moiVkhsh doors. I declare it gars ane a’ gnu; just 
to ihink that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath hearing a papi4 ! And v> Idles I 
think we’re a’ bewiticlied, for there's unco little gospel m his sermons.” 
“ I>eed that's true ; but he draws us aye back ort the Sabbath morning, 
and learned and linlearned a’ like to hear lum." Such discotu’ses weie now 
and thep stirred up, as^some fresh cause of wonder occurred, such as going 
out in the most inclement season and worst weather to visit, and, if poverty 
required, to nurse those who were labouring undeir the most infectious or 
lo^hsorne|iisea$es : and it was some times suspected that his charities ran 
hte to sixpence before his stipend became due. 

It was tiTO, as old Janet said, all liked him as a preacher, but all had not 
exactly the same opinion of his .sermons. 

Towards the close bf the tenth year of his ministry, he was observ(‘d tp 
become more attenuated than ever, but ins intellectual fervour seoined (o be 
increased. People gazed and lisftned with an awe wdiich perhaps they 
scarcely avowed to themselves. Who; indeed, could behold him unmoved ? 
Who vfew without emotion that prematurely stricken appearance, and the 
deep ^orpsw which seemed always to pervade him, insomuch that it was 
someHth^^ evident his ve**y enunciation was forced, while some feeling, but 
for ftpoWerfiil effort, must have choked him ? 

It is curious, that although a congregation (a Scotch one, at least) may 
have sben a man enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice every Sunday, 
they still look at him, on his appearing, as if they expected to sCe something 
new and strange in his fiice. I should imagine, however, that this gaaing 
on the pastor belongs exclusively to what are called congregations, 

bl^cause they go rather to hear than to worship. For, with the exception 
of the Snglish church, eveh in prayer, they listen for some novelty — somO- 
thifig fo tickfo the perpetually craving ear, besides that their thoughts are 
nMlinfkn inward, nor their souls occupied by private devotion. 

look was not wanting on the last day that Mr. Aberga- 
^nby Oy|r ft)Mpeared before his peogS; ahd etiif one v^as- surprised anti 
pleased on beSedding a^n something of his juvemle joy of countenance. 
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TMjr lerned rMai and looked on elteh mhdn U M ^ IWftm 

see that?” 

Pjiolmst and prayers over, he ppened the at the |)afl^Sil||g^ ^ 
ftkt the Subject otnis discourse, andpaiisio^J w alonjjetspiteStlidnt — 
fbr it may easily be sitpposed he was not a man df ** Effect,” ■^hethit*ve|w 
his con^^re^ation if ue would note whether they wete proably all 
sent. He then said, “ My friends— for in genferal I believe you m 
to me — I have now mmisteted amorigst you Ibt nearly led years, and 
that period, 1 think, you will acquit me of ever having directly or 
alluded to myself, except ofiicially On this day yod ihust j^rddd if, 
for a few minutes, 1 crave your attention to myseif alohe ” He waS and* 
denly affected, and stopped for a moment in order to regain his USdibl ftbm^ 


ness. 

He resumed with, “ This is the last lime I shall ever address yod* 

Clergymen have^ been deposed, not otten willingly on their part but— ^ 

I here solemnly depose myself. AVhy I do so, I do hot deem it a of 
my duty to disclose. That why is known only to myself ahd to other two 
individuals. When I die all shall be Known tgauch aS carOi aUvittf thh 
name ot him uho ^but enough of this. ^ , 

'* Alter this declaration, which should have followed, not preceded, jfii^ 
sermon, vou aie not bound to sit still and hear foe ohee more, but I am 
anxious to impress on your minds the follacy Of your dwU heartb^hd that 
often when you hear oi crime, you may look inward and say, ‘ Mi^t 1 oot 
h^ive been trie man 1 think this impressidh Will be foore powetiVfl wHett 
you are all aw^are that, after uttering my final amen of this day, 1 shall 
preach no more *’ 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the sides of thte pulpit; but hd 
soon rallied, and read, witliout iuither preamble, the parable Of Nathan* 
“ The u mds of my text," sanl he, “ are — * Thou art the ttian !’ ” He ^vO 
a striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, and the awful close wnidh 
too fiequently takes place; concluding each separate portrait with the doubt 
whether \\c might not tremble at the possibility of the words of Nathatt 
being one day, tluougli the power of our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, “ I have m this discourse used the anticlimax, present- 
ing to youi view the greater crimes first, because they aie comparatively 
few ; but the smaller ones* poison, and that daily, the whole stream of life. 
What I .ini about to conclude with, you >vill perhaps, one fend alj, I’Cckbu 
beneath the dignity ol the pulpit, — I mean, curiosity,— what foay be called 
social cunoMty, as ojiposed to philosophical. Ttifting as this vice may 
appear, I hope to prove that theie is not one which is more generally mis- 

muevoiis 

After enumerating many seiious evils which may ensue from this des- 
picable fault, he w^ound up" a case of great individual misery, and concluded 
with the woids, “ How would any one here feel if it were said to him, itt 
refei'cnce lo this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou ait the man T " As he uttered 
this appeal with a slioiig and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he fixed hi* 
eyes on the lace ot T)r. SI Clare. There was mortality in the goasa. He 
sunk back on his seat, leant to one side, and never moved more ! 

His discourses had often, almost alway»^s, been better than on tto day; 
but owdng to the peculiar circumstances utider which thiV final discourse 
had been preached, the attention of his hearers had liever been more deeply 
riveted. All started up; but one young man, a working ^ticion and 
feeneral mechanic, was the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened 
Mr. Abergaveney's neckcloth, and put his hand to nis heart to feel if it beat ; 
but it was still lor ever. Presently two Surgeons assisted fiifo m Oanying 
the bo^ down, and, by his desire, in laying it ttpoti the table in the elder 'S 
seat. The young man, to whom sofoe way ot Other, in the general panic, 
the precedency seemed to have been yieldW, addrblssed the surgeons, after 
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the usual ineans of bleeding had been tried in vaiu> and said, I auppose 
you are satisfied Oiat life in this unfortunate person is extinct ?'* 

We are so,” was the reply. 

Th^, h(i the mean time* let cover his remains with the pulpit gown 
untU arrangements are made for his removal to the manse.” 

An now stepped forwar’d, and said* “How is all this? Is there 

no one here but a young man* of inferior station, and who has never 
a communicant, and who is more than suspected of gross infidelity, to give 
orders in tliis sudden emergency ?'* , V 

“ This is neither time nor place for dispute,” said the youth; “ but my 
character is very dear to me, and I demand to know in what relation of lile 
I have been iintaithful, which I take to be the true and genuine meaning; 
of the word just used ? And I desire to know, sir, on another account than 
my own : it is meet that he who shall render the last honours— duties 1 
would say — to this unhappy person, should be free from all gros^icharge/* 

There was a dead silence : the elder, at last, cleared hisSoiw, and had 
recourse to an evasion (in which, however, there was sincerity) to get him- 
self out of the dilemma. 

“ You have,” said he, ‘Called our late pastor unfortunate and unhappy. 
Do you mean in the circumstance of his death, or have you any oth^" 
meaning? It behoves us to know this.” 

“No man,” said Benjamin Foster* “ can be called unhappy in his deaths 
unless he has cut short the task assigned to him ; but surely you all know 
that the amiable man whose remains lie before us, w as most unhappy, and 
he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate. It may, indeed, seem strange 
that I — who may be what is culled a humble individual — should assume so 
much j but you all know that I have been honoured by his conversations. 
His mind was somew hat amused by the diversity of my employments, and — 
you will probably call me vain— he’ even found some relaxation in hearing my 
remarks. But I solemnly declait; that he always souirht to combat those 
opinions which ditfered from the established niJe of thinking. Yet,” and 
he looked around him, “ are there not some here ? I cou|d home a dozen,” 
(and he met the conscious eyes of at least that number,) "“.vybc^ie-ssed the 
cause of his misery. I am not, howe^, one of the two wlmduals who 
actually .know, beyond a doubt, the cause of his self-deposition.” 

“ I think,” said the elder, “ you asserted that you would render to him 
the last honours.” 

“ I did so; and will make good my right. He has for some time con- 
sidered his life as very uncertain, and I car. show you the place in his 
writing desk where there is a letter, in which I am entnisted with his his- 
tory, whatever that may be, and w ith a few pounds, reserved from thS 
claims of the poor and his owu ab.-olute wants, for his funeral expenses. 
Therefore I shcdl, as was his wish, which is intimated by a separate note, 
tal<e the sole charge of his funeral.” 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not even the elder disputed his 
right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on Benjamin Foster to be in- 
formed of the cause of Mr. .Abergaveney having given up his charge, w'hen 
he read as follows from the letter of the departed clergy man : — 

“ All who recollect me when I was a boy and youth must acknowledge 
that 1 was mild and peaceful, and also that I’ was the pet of the family— 
not a spirited wrangling pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions by 
the fun and humour of his freaks. The very child of Peace— Obedience 
was my motto. Alas I this may be carried too far, and the time may come 
—perhaps is not far distant — when it will he said* * that there is a vicious 
coittentment.* My profession was fixed for me, but my criminal acquies- 
cence not shut out thought. Doubt rose on doubt. O ! the sigony 
of 4aQbts to one who has been told that he mu^ believe ! At last, at 



I saw that my doom approached, * I burst the bauds of fear/ and disck^ed 
all by letter to my brother, the professor of divinity at -- — . He replW* 
urging what has been urged a million times, and clenehing the whole fiy 
picture of the situation of my father s family ‘ That family,* said he, * yoit 
can preserve in its station merely byteachme men to be good. Can there 
be a task more consonant to your benevolent nature?* Bad as' I waa, I 
could not have biwn lured by flattery. My attachment to my mothers ilnd 
sisters was the bait. My mind was above the shame of pride or station, for 
I well knew that he who best obeys the dictate of a good morality holda 
the best iimk. But I had not courage to see such beloved females reduced 
to labour. And most especially why f — O ! I have gnashed my teeth as I 
again and again repeated that * why?*^ — Becawe, the son and brother was( 
a Doubter f Alas I was 1 a wwse man except in one deed than all ax^und 
me? But that one deed — and he w'ho knew it daily confronted me. Yes, 
my brother's^answer was committed to unsafe hands, and my secret Was 
torn from me; Whi% I write this, the drops fall^om my forehead as I think 
of the shame ahA agony 1 have endured. Then the first grand object for this 
horrid perjury was soon removed from me, and one by one the whole, and 
I was left without an excuse for my crime. I knov^that I ought to have 
removed live years ago ; but, my compassion was again my bane. I grieved 
for the wretched — the starving poor ; and for their sake I have endured a 
severe conflict. But it must cease. May the God of Eternal Truth pity 
and relieve them ! But no~this vast globe is launched in the ocean of 
space, and as surely will the laws of concatenation move on, as if we Vere 
under the influence of Calvinistie predestination. 

“ Yes, the conflict is over. My own provision— how worthless does it 
seem ! 1 have just one pang left. — Could my mother have foreseen this ! 


Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Abergaveney’s grave, with his own 
hands, a white marble stone, bearing the following inscription : — 

OOK not, that yk he not judged,*’ 

, ' . '{4 


franklin’s familiar letters.* 

UNPUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 

It is singular enough that, just after finishing an article, which will 
be found in another part of this number, upon the gentleman Walpole, 
some new Letters, just published in America, and not yet made knowh 
in this country, should be put into our hands, wTittea at various epocha 
of his life by the citizen Fftmklin; and what, perhaps, will strike sdme 
of our readers as rather extraordinary, we find in the correspondence of 
the one, as of the other, great wit, playfulness, and grace. But the wit 
and playfulness of Franklin are of the homeW and republican order we 
might expect. His thoughts appear veiy^ frequently to be lively and ; 
but, generally s^Jcaking, they are without the tinsel and ornament of gmety ; 
and as, in the corresjiondence of the one, the mind of the courtier is 
everj^where perceptible, so, in the correspondence of the other, it is ini- 


* A CoHectiem of the Familiar lieuera and Miacellani^ua Papers of Benjamin 
FrankliO) now for the first time published. Boston, U.S., I63d. 
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jkiiwiiliili Jnat to at every pagfe that the wnm- hk^ e4a<!^t^ 

mriih^t She ptedijcts of a cdurti bht then you do not it|re(i|^ The 
(^ 0 ^ 96 ^ 69 $ w^ich occasiotially^occuTd is Qot of tn6 mind; aad^ 
insj^ itf sHockiog as vulgarky^ it chairma as simplicity. ; v;' 

, We cannot help first qnotkg a paper, which, ^ugh published with 
tSic ictrespondence, does hot, of course, fbrtn a part of it— not, 
on account of its sitnplfcity, — fiir it beats rathCt i cohtradictidh to th^i 
theory we have been layiiSjg dovvii^^ and which we believe to be gen^illy 
qoitect, — but for the singulai: maunet in which it resembles, even in 
tiighty fineness, the similar productions of Horace Walpole. Consider- 
ing the total dissimilarity in the characters, pursuits, habits of thought, 
and habits of writing of these two persons, it is almost a literary cu- 
riosity when looked at in this point of view— a point of vjiew in which 
yfe should never, but for fhe preceding criticism, have , thought of re- 
garding it. 

“ The Craven Street Gazette. 

Saturday, Sept, 22, 177d. 

This morning, Queen Margaret, accompanied by her first maid 6t 
honour, Miss t'fanklin, set out for Rochester. Immediately on their depar- 
ture, the whole street was in tears — from a heavy shower of rain. It is 
whispered that the new family administration, which took place op her 
Majesty's departure, promises, like all other new administrations, to govern 
much better than the old one. 

“We hear that the great person (so called from his enormous size) of a 
certain family in a certain street is grievously affected at the late changes, 
^d could hardly b® comforted this morping, though the new ministry pro- 
mised him a roasted shoulder of mutton and potatoes for his dinner. 

“ It is said that the same great person intended to pay his respects to 
another great personage this day at St. James's, it being coronalion-day — 
hoping thereby a little to amuse his griefs but was prevent*.^ by an acci- 
dent, Queen Margaret, or her maid of honoiur, having carried on the key 
, of drawei's, so that the lady of the bedchamber could not come at k 
j laoed shirt for liis Highness. Great clamours were made on this occasion 
jfegainst her Majesty. 

“rtJther accounts say that the shirts w^ere afterwards found, though too 
late, in another place ; and some suspect, that the wanting a shirt from 
those drawers was only n ministerial p’vtence to excuse picking the locks, 
that the new administration might have everything at command. 

“ We hear tliat the lady chaiiiberlain of the household went to market 
this morning by her own self, gave Hie butcher whatever he asked for the 
foutton, and had no dispute with the potato-woman, to their great amaze- 
ment at the change of times. 

“ It is confidently asserted, that this aFternoon, the weather being wet, the 
great person a little chilly, and nobody at Hbme to find fault with the 
expense of lUel, he was indulged with a fire in his chamber. It seems the 
design is, to make him contented by degi-ees with the absence of the Queen. 

“ A pi’oject has been under consideration of government to take the op- 
portunity of her Majesty's absence fordoing a thing she was alwaya^avcrse 
to, namely — fixing a new lock on the street door, or getting a key mii^e to 
the old one ; it being found extrem% inconvement that one or other of the 
great officers of state should, whenever the maid goes out for a ha’bebny- 
ybrih ot sand, or a pint of porter, l>e obliged to attefid the door to let her 
in ggain. But opinions being divided which of the two expedients to 
project is for the present laid aside.. , 

** We have good authority to assure diir readers that a Cdbmet Cohifoit 



ifmM t&ii afteiwott at lei j the iiibject of ilrlifcji wals i 
refbmatiott df rfiahneb, and a triors stflfct oliiserv^idtt of the 
The result was a unanimous resolution, that no meit should foe dressiiil lP 
mor^:d% whereby the oook and the frit minisiej will b^th be at llberi# to 
f^o to church— the one havinjj nothing to do,<an]^the ol^bar no^roa^t to rule. 
It seems the cold, shoulder of mutton and the apMe-ulc ^ere thoughiaulfir 
cieUt ibr SuhaayS dinner. All pious people appIauJ this measure ; and it 
is thought the hew ministry will soon oecome pJ^ular. 

We Wear that Mf Wilkes was at i certain house iti Craveh-sti^et this 
day, artd induired after the absent Queen. His good lady dhd the childrM 
areiicll. 

The report that Mr. Wilkes, the patriot, made the above visit, is with- 
out foundation, it being his brother, the courtier.” 

There Urcvtwo or three other pieces of the, samef kind which follow, 
And which arc remattcable — as this is remarkable — for a veiii of wit arid 
humour. But the correspondence is of another kind : its charm — and ft 
has a peculiar charm — is in its quiet and steady good sense and unaffected 
good-nature. The first letter we shall quote was written when Franklin 
was tw^enty years old, and is only noticeable for its 7ia:he simplicity, and 
the kind of contrast which it forms to our general idea of the character 
of the grave philosopher and statesman. At the time of the second h^ 
was thirty-six years old ; this was just previous to his first appearance 
in political life, and the appointment offered 16 him, and refused by him, 
of Colonel of the Philadelphia regiment. Its interest is in the opinioni 
it expresses, and the admirable spirit 6f toleration which, with bigots 
and fanatics, has naturally passed for a spirit of ffreligion. The thirds 
to which wc shall give a place, is mainly remarkable for the practical sense 
and the keen habit of investigation it displays on the merest trifles of 
ordinary life. The picture of the boy’s unwillingness to go to church, 
— of his shuffling, and delaying, and complaining of his clothes on Sun- 
day, — is, in its way, excellent^ and shows, in a touch, the character of the 
writer. These letters the reader will find at the eild of our remarks. 

We find a remark in another letter which, though we do not quote 
the letter itself, we cannot pass over in silence ; there is a simple and 
unaffected spirit of high and genuine honesty in it which the wittiest 
phrAse of Walpole cannot compete with. He is si>eaking of the con- 
duct of a Mr. Parker to his nephew. 

“ Mr. Parker,” he sayj^, “ has, in every respect, done his duty by him, and 
in this affeir has realjy acted a generous part; thereferc I hope if Benny 
succeeds in the world, he will make Mr. Parker a return beyond what 
promhed." 

There is, in this short sentence of the printer’s apprentice, a nobility 
which all the herald’s art did not furnish to the honourable member of 
the House of Orford. 

The fourth and last letter which we now quote, — for it is intended ito 
continue the notice of this correspondence, — is to a young lady, and has 
all the ^Uantry and grace that might be expected from a fretx eke* 
vMier. 

** Persons,” says the old philosopher, “ complain of the north-east wind 
as increasing their malady ; but smCe you promised to send me kisses ifi 
that wind, — ^and I find ypu as as. your wqr^ — "tis to me the giyfst 
wind that blowSi and gives she the bei^t spirits^ I this dmirig a north- 
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east storm of snow, tjie greatest m liave had this winter. Your favouia 
come mixed with the snowy flakes, which are pure as your vhpn inno- 
cence, white as your lovely bosom, and — as cold/’ 

Match ns, reader, in the most gallant memoirs of the hippiest French 
court a prettier paragraph. 

But we have turned to Franklin after Walpole, not so much to draw 
a comparison between their writings as between their lives* 

Franklin, — sprung from a low origin, the citizei|i of a colcmy whicb 
swelled into an active republic, in which every path was open to ability, 
— passed through each gradation of useful and ambitious life. Re^ 
the account of his arrival at Philadelphia— the commencement of his 
career! — 

I arrived at Philadelphia in my working-dress, my best clothes being 
to come by sea. I was covCHed with dirt ; my pockets were filled with shirts 
and stockings ; I was unacquainted wuth a single soul in the place, and 
knew not v nere to find a lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and 
having passed the night without sleep, I was extremely hungry, and all my 
money consisted of a" Dutch dollar and about a shilling’s-worth of coppers, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. As I liaxl assisted them in 
rowing,, they refused it at first, but 1 insisted or)|i their taking it. A man iW 
6(meiiines niore generous when he has little ihpth when he has much ; pi*o- 
bably because, in the first case, he is desirous of concealing his iwverky.” 

He then goes on, we remember, to tell how^ he bought three large 
rolls, and 

“ with one under each arm walked on, eating the third. Passing, in this 
manner, the liouse of 1^1 r. Read* the father of my tbture wife, she, standing 
at the door, observed me, and thought, with reason, that 1 made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance.” 

Beginning thus, and not stopping in his laborious career, he did not 
end it until he had successively l>een the apprentice to the printer, the 
editor of the new8pa})er, the clerk of the General Assembly of Philadel- 
phia, the representative of that city, the philosopher, celebrated for his 
discoveries in science, the diplomatist. You see him through life, — now 
employed in improving his almanack — now in making his experiments 
in ehxtricity — now in taking part in the debates of a public assembly — 
now in conducting a treaty, and settling the basis of national independence 
for his country. Contrast this useful and laborious life with the epicu- 
rean and softened existence which smoothed down and wore oif the ener- 
gies of Horace Walpole! In his Meriting — in his speeches — simple, 
unadorned, and concise, the grace of Franklin (for he also had that 
charm) was the grace of an antique statue; while Walpole’s more fre- 
quently resembles that of a French painting. They were both men of 
various and extraordinary talents ; but the one, living only for plea&ure, 
produced nothing that could do more than contribute to tlie idle amuse- 
ment, while the other engaged in everything that could add to the solid 
happiness and moral dignity of his countrymen. Walpole, afraid of 
peeping without the pale of good society, clipped his talents down into 
accomplishments ; Franklin, with the wide range of the 'world before him, 
took an easy flight into its various paths ; — the one could hardly have 
been more, the other could not have been less, than he wad. We aim 
at no moral ; and our tale, if we had any, is finished. 

The letters we promised close this pa^cr, and will be cemtinued. 





Misn Jakir FftAintiiw. 

** PhthddpMa^ 6 J^mmrif, 

" dkAR SlSTBH, 

1 amhwhlf plea^ with tte aecdunt Captam Freeman gives me of voa« 
I always judged, by your behaviour when a|chU(h that you would maae a 

f ood, agi^eable woman, and you know you were ever my peculiar fkvourite, 
have been thinking what would be a suitable present for me to make, and 
for you to receive; as I hear you are grown a celebrated beauty, I had 
almost determined oraa tea-table ; but when I considered that the charac- 
ter of a good housewife was ikr referable to that of being only a pretty 
gentlewoman, I concluded to send you a spinnin^-wheffl^ which I ho]^ you 
will accept as a small token of my "sincere love and affection. 

Sister* farewell, and remember that modesty, as it mStkes the most 
homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want of it infallibly renders the 
most perfect beauty disagreeable and odipus. JBut when that bi^htest of 
female virtues shines among other perfectioi^ of liody and mind in the 
same person, it makes' the woman more lovely than an angel. Excuse 
this freedom, and use the same with me. 

“ I am, dear Jenny, your loving brother, 

“ B. Franklin/* 


** To Mrs. Jane Mecom. 

“ Philadelphia^ 28 1 743. 

“ Dearest Sister Jennv, 

“ I took your' admonition very kindly, and was far ftom being pffended 
at you for it If I say anything about it to you, it is only to rectity some 
WTong opinions you seem* to have entertained of me ; and this I do only 
because they give you some uneasiness, which I ait unwilling to be the 
occasion of. You express yourself as if you thought 1 was against the wor- 
shipping of God, and doubt that good works would merit heaven ; which 
are both fancies of your own, I tnink, without foundation. I am so far 
from thinking that God is not to be worshipped, that 1 have composed and 
w rote a w hole book of devotions for my own use ; and I imagine there are 
few, if any, in the world so weak as to imagine that the little good we can 
do here can merit so vast a reward hereafter. 

“ There are some things in your New England doctrine and w^oiTihip which 
I do not Jigree with ; but I do not therefore condemn them, or desire to 
shake your belief or practice of them. We may dislike things that are 
nevertheless right in themselves. I would only have you make me the 
same allowance, and have abetter opinion both of morality and yonr brother. 
Head the pages of Mr. Edwards’s late book, entitled, ‘ Some Thoughts con- 
cerning the present Revival of Religion in New^ England,’ from 367 to 375, 
and when you judge of others, if you can perceive the fruit to be good, don’t 
terrify yourself that the tree may be evil ; but be assured it is not so, fbr you 
know who has said, ‘ Men do not gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles/ 
I have not time to add, but that 1 shaD always be your affectionate brother^ 

“ B. Franklin. 

P.S.— It was not kind in you, when your sister commended good works, 
1o suppose she intended a reproach to you. It was very far fVom her 
thoughts; ’ 


“To Mrs. Jane Mkcow. 

“ Philadelphia^ (date uncertain.) 

“ Dear Sister, 

“ I received your letter, with one fi^r Benny, and one for Mr. Parker, and 
also two of Benny's letters of complaint, which, as you observe, do not 
amount to much. 1 should have had a very bad opinion of him, if he had 
written to you those accusations of his master wnich ynu mention ; be- 
cause, from long acquaintance w^ith his master, who lived some years in my 



hou$e^ I know him to c(|l|foientioa$ mm ; so that 

Nowpiprtf^ to you pvm too much credit^ must hai^e 

wrbn^edMr/Farker very much in his accounts, and bfve Benny 

too, if s^s Beuny told ]mx wh tluogs, to I M 

** Af Who bid alteiid^Oe .aforded the Hl^e* if 

the tiliro- woman did hot do bet dnty, her rnaato dr would* « t|iey 

h^ known it, have had that mattei* mended* fW^ W fear* 

if I am not misiakeht sick at tnat tifne, ^nd c^a also* And 
tShoiigh he gives the woman a bad i^aracterin gonei:|L i^l ,he dhf)^9<l fed^ 
with in particular, is, that she neveS? brought him whax he called 
and sometimes not at all. He huA the distemper favonrajily, y«t I 
suppose was bi^ enough to be, like other sick people, a litfle impatient, 
and perhaps might think a short time long, and sometimes cfdl to things 
not proper for one in liis condition. 

“ As to clothes, 1 am fre^ently at New York, apd I never saw him un- 
provided with what was go81, decent, and sufficient. I was there po longer 
ago than March last, and he was then well clothed, and made no complaint 
to me ol“ any kind, I heard both his master and mistress call upop him on 
Sunday morninc: to get ready to go to meeting, and tell him of his frequently 
delaying and sliuffling till it w’as too late, and he made not the least objec- 
tion" about clothes, I did not think it anything extraordinary, that he 
should he sometimes vrilling to evade going to uM^g, for I believe it is the 
case with all l)oy.s, or almost all. I have brought up four or five myself, and 
have frequently observed, that if their shoes were bad, they would say no- 
thing of a new pair till Sunday morning, just as the beU rung, when, if you 
asked them why tlmy did not get ready, the answer w^ais prepared, ‘ 1 have 
no shoes,' and so of other things, hats and the like ; or iflhejj knew of any- 
thing tnat wanted mending, it was a secret till Sunday morning, and some- 
times, I believe, they would rather tear a little thin be without the excuse. 

“ As to going on petty errandi, no boys love it, but all must do it. As 
soon as they become tit for better business, they naturally get rid of tha^, 
for the master' s interest comes In to theif relief. I make no do\jbt but Mr. 
Parker will take another apprentice as soon as he can meet with a likely 
one. In the mean time, I should be glad if Benny would exercise a little 
patience. There is a negro w oman that does a great many of those errands. 

“ 1 do not think his going on board the privateer arose from any differ- 
ence between him and his master, or any fll-us^ge he had received. When 
boys see prizes brought in, and quantities of money shared among the men, 
and their gay living, it fills their heads with notions that half distract them, 
and put them quite out of conceit with tradeg, and the dull ways of getting 
money by w^orking. This, I suppose, was Ben's case, the Catherine beipyg 
just before arrived with three rich prizes; and that the glory of having 
taken a privateer of the enemy, for which botli officers and ipen were highly 
extolled, treated, presented, &c. worked strongly upon his imagination, yqu 
will sec, by his answer- to my letter, lo not unlikdy . I send it to you in- 
closed, I w rote him largely qn the occasion ; and though he might pos^- 
bly, to excuse that slip to others, complain of his place, you may see he 
says not a syllable of any such thing to me. My only son, bqlbre 1 per- 
mitted him to go to Alliany, left my house unknown to us all, and op 
board a privateer, from whence I fetched him. No one imagined it wai| 
hard usage at home that made him do this. Every one that knows me, 
thinks I am too indulgent a parent, as well as master. 

** 1 shall tire you, jierhaps, with the length of this letter ; but I am the 
more particular, in order, if possible, to satisfy your mind about yonr, son^s 
situa.tion. His master has, by a letter this post, desired me to write to him 
about his staying out of nights, sometimes aU night, and refusing to giyo ap 
account where he spends his time, or in wliat “company. This I had upt 
hcjird of before, though 1 perceive you havq. not V<[ond€^ a(t kis 
rectii% him to that. If he was my own son, 1 should think w iptsto ^ 





yen effeetu^tj, if Ihi strbiies Ibft nb man . , . 

His mastet* sayit flWltbr/as fbjlaws I c^’t ch^ge mt m-J 

Bi^tmee-wiCh *bsittir much i^&rt'cif my 4uty to liiin. ' I sn^ now 'desW yifi^ 
if you have not it altssady, to io^ iyrborn|»!aints 
you* that I may kii^w how to iWmedy thewt,' Ihos to toe worda of his 
letter which, giving me a fair openii^lb into the affmr,^ I $hsU 

acpprdingly do it* 

In the mean time, 



Benny, apd shall ^ ^ , 

your appearing to give ear to such groundless stories may give ofijencb, ihd 
create a greater misunderstanding : and because I think wn^at you write io 
Benny, ^out getting him discharged, may tend to unsettle hit mind, and 
therelbre impi'oper at this time. , ^ 

“ I have a very good opinion of Benny in tlK main, and have great hopes 
of his becoming a worthy man, his faults being only such as are commonly 
incident to boys of his years, and he has many good qualities for which 1 
love him. I never knew an apprentice contented with the clothes allowed 
him by his master, let them be what they would. Jemmy ^’ranklin, when 
with me, was always dissatisfied and grumbling. When t was last in Bos- 
ton, his aunt bid him t|y|b to a shop and please himself, which the gentliO- 
man did, and bought a^qit of clothes on my account, dearer by one-half 
than any I ever afforded myself, one suit excepted ; which 1 don't mention 
by way of complaint of Jemmy, for he and I are good friends, but only to 
show you the nature of boys. # 

'* The letters to Mr. Vanhorne were sent to Mr. Whitfield, u^der my 
cover. « 

1 am, with love to brother and all ypur^, and duty to mother, to whom 
I have not time now' to write, jbur affeclJbnate brother, 

“B. Frankliw/* 

(To he continued.) 

\ 


THE INNS OF COURT. 

TnE power at present exerdsed by the Inns of Court, whether wifely 
or not, seems of the moat singular and anomalous description. It will 
hardly he disputed that if anything concerns the public at large, it is the 
property, the character, and security of every individual of which the 
public is composed. If the public are interested in anything, it is then 
in the choice of those persons by whom their property, their character, 
and their personal security may be defended. ‘‘ Yes,” say the public. 

Not at all,” say the benchers ; tliat is our concern. We shall de- 
termine for you ; your property, your character, and your security are 
QUIT affairs. It is our right to monopolize the courts of law, and to say 
wTiom you shall have, and whom you shall not have, as your advisers 
and defenders. We, forsooth, are a private body, a mere club; and we 
shall admit whom we like into our club without your having any possible 
business to interfere with us.” 

But your private club manages my concerns,’* says the country. — 
** C^est says the bench ; “ that’s our affair; we choose to manage 

your concerns ; and if that does not satisfy you, we don’t know what the 
|levil will.” Now, if the goveniment took upon itself the appointment 
of persons qualified to practise at the bar, there would be something to 
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for it Tfae govermaent is charged \irifh ptoteeth^g 
and the goi^eamment is rCspdn^ble if it does not do «o. " 

Bulthhi . club, this private society, denies all responsibility its 
own will and pleasure ; its own will and pleasure is to regula^ the nia* 
nagement, the defence, the protection of everything tihat is dearest to 
our honour, character, and property, and it has the face to tell us thfat 
these things are no concern of ours. 

Now, was anything ever so mt)>nstrou 8 ? Oh#* but say the gen- 
tlemen of the bar, the scheme works well ;** for this is the cant phrase by 
which all abuses are propped up. It works well, — it works capitally : ns 
the rotten boroughs worked. We ans\vcr the assertion by a flat negative : 
such a monstrous 63 ’stem canH work well. You tell us, gentlemen bencherst 
that you never refuse to receive men into your society to whom there is 
no fair objection. We tellfou it is most flagrant impudence'^ talk of 
the profession of the bar as yovr society, and we don’t want your word 
for your own discretion. Is not every man’s character now before the 
public ? Would it be possible for any person to be deceived as to the 
honour and the character of the advocate he employed ? Arc not all trials 
published ? Is any control beyond that of the^public press necessary ? 
We deny that there is : but we say, also, if there was, that yours is not 
the proper control. 

You say that your choice will be the best for us. We say first that 
wc have a right torchoose for ourselves ; but we say next, that we are 
not by any means sure of your being governed by the }>rinciples or tlie 
feelings which are most for our advantage. In constituting yourselves 
into a society, you must have the feelings of a clique ; and what you are 
most bent upon is advancing the interests of that clique. You will con- 
fess that you want to make yourselves of as much im}>ortancc as possible 
before the eyes of the world, — as respectable, to use the especial phrase, 
as you possibly can. 

But respectability, in an aristocratic and mercantile country, means 
birth and wealth. Mr. So-and-so is a very respectable man : oh ! vastly 
so : he has a hundred thousand jiouncls. In such a coiintr)', too, to he of 
violent politics, — to be of the politics wdiich favour the poor man to the 
prejudice of the rich, — is to be 9wf respectable. We remember the time 
when Sir Francis I3urdett, for politics of tliis description, was in 
danger of being cut in what you may call goad society. Sir Francis 
Burdett would not have been at tliat time re.specttible in your eyes. 
It is not even likely, we will venture to say, that you would have ad- 
mitted him to the bar. 

Well, then, your object is the re 8 ])ectability of your order. Who will 
add most to it — a peer’s son, a merchant’s son who will have a large 
fortune, those two gentlemen being both of moderate politics, moderate 
abilities, and irreproachable private character ; or that other gentleman 
there, without a farthing, the son of a w^aiter, if you please, a desperate 
radical, and one who, we will confess, would make an unworthy member 
of the Temperance society, but who yet may have the deepest knowledge 
of the law, the most s])lendid eloquence, and all those qualities, in short, 
which make him useful to us as his clients, but which do not affect you 
as his associates ? The interest of the public and your interest liere are 
in direct opposition. The person who rady confer the most respectability 
on you may be the least useful to us. Upon tfie very principle bh which 
you proceed, the House of Commons should elect its own members. No 
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uodoubtetSy ougfat to havo tHia privily if you wtahi yam, 
bappai that you, in your own conceit, wmy think pioper to deny cL^ n™ 
of the bar to one who, by the constitution of the^coun^, is daily csaHe^ 
upon to determine ^u^tions that related the vital interesta of evevy 
iiwvid^l in ihe^British empire* This would be rather too ridiculous. 

It is ridiculous, we grants but it has actually happened. Ihere is the 
case of Mr. Whil||e Harvey : Mr^ Whittle Harvey, who has b^eti in 
the House of Commons for six ParEam^ts, Nob^y who knows Mh 
{larvey can dispute his great and almost unrivalled talents: but Mt. 
Harvey is a violent, — on many subjects, a*yery violent, — poUtidaii; 
it is quite natural, therefore, that you sliouht refuse Mr. Harvey. You 
may be ve^ right in so doin^, as far as yowrselves are conOmuri ; but 
you are doing a great injustice to t/ie pu^lk : and more than this, you 
are pre^ndii^ to inflict a great stigma upon the highest court in the 
empire — and mark the ridiculous contradiction that occurs in this ease I 
Here is a gentleman, one of the most powerful members of the assdn- 
bly which is the court of appeal from every court and jurisdiction in the 
empire, and to this man you refuse the privilege of being advocate in 
the most trumpery casc^ at the Old Bailey. Why it is impo8sil]le ri&t 
this should endure. ^ 

We do not go into Mr. Harvey’s case, because we are aimmg the 
general case, and because wc are quite convinced tb&t if noridmg dse 
could be said of Mr. Harvey than ttot he wished to destroy the estalmdied 
church, an opinion in which we entirely disagree with, and would most 
stoutly oppose, him, it would be quite sufBcient, without the aid of 
scandal, to cause his exclusion. But this, in justice to Mr. Harvey, we 
are bound to say, that w e have had every particular of the charges againat 
him laid before "us ; we have heard them impartially sifted by geulSemen 
of the first talent and respectability at the bar and in the House of 
Commons, who had actually met together for the purpose ; wc have in- 
quired and been present at the most accurate and impartial inquiry into 
tliese tales, and can testify that our opinion, and the unanimous optnfon 
of every individual present^ was absolute astonishment at the frivolous 
nature of the charges under cover of which the benchers have myi^ 
riously whispered their vindication, 

'1 But we repeat, it is not witli this case or with that case that we have 
to do. The whole system out of which every case has arisen is^nnjtiit 
and ridiculous, and ought to be overturned without delay. ' 
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THB BBPEALBSS, 

i ^ 

A IblOVfiL, BT THE COUNTESS OP BtESStKCftOK^ ^ 

It }m feeeii our (may we say, laudable?) wont to imyjewdkr atten- 
tisp Jo tiie works which emanate from a female pen. We %Ayt ahmys 
^l^nght that we cannot better improve the education of wome^ in general 
than by rendering every appropriate tribute to the Mjfeniy adhWItnents 
of individuals of their sex. Lady Blessington must rank among the 
remarkable women of her time. With a personal beauty which Law- 
rence immortalized, yet could not flatter, and with a hrilliant power of 
conversation, she has, in feer various writings, corobinrf a very rare 
union of literary talent, and manifested a great tact and delicacy of thought, 
with no inconsiderable mastery of the graces and eloquence of diction. 

The work before us evinces these latter qualities to no less a degree, 
perhaps, than the “ Conversations with Lord Byron,’* but scarcely does, 
upon the whole, as niuch justice to the writer ; and this mainly, we 
auspect, from the prevalence of a political moral, on which Lady Blessing- 
ton insists 80 strenuously, that it prevents her surrendering the coarse of 
her story enough to her imagination, and perverts, to many a prejudice of 
the salons^ a judgment naturally clear, courageous, and acute. Despite 
its title, Lady Blessingtou is in the present novel desirous of exposing 
rather the crimes of the agitators than the evil consequences of repeal. 
She falls into what wx must be allowed to term the drawing-room error 
of confounding the political Liberal with the predatory Whiteboy ; and 
she makes the eloquence of OXlotmell the main causO of all the crimes of 
the midnight murderer and the dastard house-burner. From a mind like 
hers we could scarcely have expected this injustice, and still less should we 
have iro^ped that she would weave the moral of her tale from the text of 
** Content to the Irish they arc assured that if they are quiet, every^ 
thing will be granted to them by the benevolence of England ; and yet, in 
the same breath, our authoress asserts that the payment of tithes to the Pro- 
testant church of the minority is no burthen to the Catholic majority. 
The misfortune of the moral is, that the book will no^ go among the pea- 
santry, whom it might, in many instances, convince of the folly as well 
as wickedness of outrage : but it will fall into the hands of the gentry, 
whom it tends to persuade that the Irish peasantry are extremely 
off ; that they have plenty to eat and to drink ; that the stories of their 
destitution are wholly unfounded, and that the Irish Coercive Bill was 
not only the saviour of the country, but the sole preacher of salvation, 
whom it becomes us to send forth to her. 

We enter our political protest against these doctrines ; and we utter 
OUT literary lament that so much ingenuity of mind should have been 
wasted in embodying them. We now turn to what is the more agreeable 
part of our duty ; and we gladly confess the Measure wederHid from a 
story which, though episodic and excursive, is alw ays interesting, spirited, 
apd attractive. 

The remarks scattered throughout the work ore full of beauty ; they 
gte at once shrewd and refined, delicate and profound. — ** dram pres- 
COrdia Ivdit'^ our authoress paints a character in a phrase, and refers 

likeness to your heart, if it be good,— to your experience,, if it be bid. 
There is, to our taste, a remarkable instance if jiitnaii^ yet «f foiilaice 



of in the fiwt TOlnmc, in whidi :»«•• 

wife lildy de«c^ «way.l)ec«*ie iio h»d Mf 
time, imd nU xeowcti®ft*,.of J***" 
youth:— 

*• If wo htttl been living decently and Vispe^ably togolh^« 
every day, I3ce most other married couples, 1 might soon get bvey my gJ^ 
and thim, perhaps, her going before me on the 16% road was aH for the 
l;>etter j tot ft'asoJii^ since I parted from the crcathure, and rfijg hid g«le 
so dear and chme wt of my h^ for so many years, that now fknmir Jifoe 
is dead, fkilh, she comes back into my mind for all the world as die was 
whin I first married her, and ! can’t for the life of me dlmve her awayw. If 
1 saw her as she was latterly, sure I could not have such ftdaei noti^i for 
then I’d know that it was a poor ugly ould yflhnan that was m«t«a4 
of a sprightly, purtv girl ; but it’s all in vain for me to be thiyfog w rwomr 
her how she iookedf tofore I parted from her, when we usea to to %hti% 
and squabbling all day bekase tM take the dhrop, and that f used to think 
she looked like the north side of a crab- tree, so sour and contwdry When I 
came home. No, faith, Mrs, Cassidy, all this is gone clane out of my mtoL 
and I’m just grieving my heart out for the clane, sprightly Colleen dhaa X 
was once so fond of, instead of thinking of the poor puld woman that's gmm 
to her long home. Then whin I thiy to comfort myself by rimimtorfog^ 
nicknames and bitter words she used to say to me, 1 can’t bring one of ^em 
fresh into my thoughts, but all the loving words is always coming into my 
ears * and aren’t 1 obliged to go and look at myself in the bit of lQoki%- 
glass Tve got, to prove I’m not the buckaleen bawil, and tto^cdane, tidy 
boy that poor Moi||||y^d to call me in ould times ; and wlmi I see the 
ould wizen face in the glass, and all the wrinkles falling out 

about iny eyes likMpmild stocking ftbo^ the heels of a beg^r-man, faith, 
I don’t know whetKer to laugh or cry^€ foel so quare. Och I Mistress 
Cassidy, sure it’.s a droll thing to have the thoughts and loving notions 
I had forty years ago all coming back young and fresh into my heart, for all 
the w orld as if they had heen asleep ever since, and to see the ould foce and 
the ould body outside, ttiat is like a cabin falling to ruin, and the inside so 
fresh. All this comes trora poor Molly’s dyingf sure it has brought gri«sf 
and throuble on me any way/’ 


» spirted feoBt 
coupled wj^ 





We add a few other short extracts in proof of the true tact and atoti- 
ment Lady Blessington’s composition possesses : — 

“ If there is a point on which women are especially sensitive, it is inftoir 
jealousy of the iniliience of other persons over the mmds of those they loVe, 
jealousy they themselves attribute to wounded affection, while the ill- 
natured set it down to the effects of wounded vanity. Something of toth 
fo^ngs may, perhapi, unite in producing it ; but we are loth to search too 
profoundly into causes whose effects are at least flattering to tiie stern^ 
.sex, tlioigb they may not always be agreeable. The most painful and hmon 
liatingLepJlh in the life of a woman is, when she lias discover^, that A# on 
whomwhc has anchored her hopes of happiness i.s deficient in intellect, imd 
yet has too much pride or too little love to supply the deficiency by attend^ 
ing to her counsels. A woman of merely ordinary under.standing, actuate 
by a strongtofoetion, aecmires wisdom by suffering ; and, short-s%hted as 
she might be for herself, becomes prescient for him she lovea and wonid 
save, and whose destruction ingulphs all her hr^.” 

No homily in the English language could so im^preaaively eonve|^m 
disenchanting conviction of tto ficlueness of affection and the mstabilTty m 
folkityt the provisions in a modeim marriage setUement, which M 
little k luroony with reiigiqmi foeling as th^ am in unison with lov^ 



Weii ♦dftien td ^efiise inch documeinta, li^vier (Sdifld appr6ftcb i 

« the idea that^the engagement about te^'be Waa 

eo sacked as all pure and elemted mmd^ are prone lind datiitii^ib 
comder it^ * Those wliom God has put together let no man aepari^* 
aeei^. to be forgotten, as more pravislons arse made for tlm po^blh^ 
ho^e aeparation, than for that of preserving and cemeittizlg tba 
ytMsable, though dissoluble bond of union. ' ^ u ^ ; s. 

£et no one say that true affoction is egotistioal» J^oausa 
takers to love are selfish. No: egotism proves at dtee of 

love.” ■ ^ ^ 


We wish our space would permit us to indulge in further exttacta,*— 
we refer tbe^ader to the wyk itself. We shall look with considerahle 
interest to fBi successor Laly Blessington may give to ** The Eepealers/* 
We are anxious for her to surrender herself more to her ims^ination; to 
conetruct a more elaborate story, and to»?:atrike out characters that will 
allow a wider scope to her knowledge of the world and of the mind than 
np can possibly obtain from that gallery of well-framed pictures of atiU 
life which w'e call ‘‘ London Society.” She possesses the faculty of 
style** to no common degree. We, could point to passages in ** The 
Repealers” which are eminent for their light, easy, yet touching and 
effective eloquence ; and this faculty, w^hich, in her hands^ would render 
sparkling and interesting the most inartificial story, wifi afford all con- 
ceivable adv||ntage to tliose loftier descriptions of character she, is so 
well calculate to draw, and that command over j]^l^ramatic source of 
effect which her talents will enable her to attain. 




MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 


Loeal Courts— Malc^ash Politics — Short Method with Thieves — Disgrsoefol Ne- 
glect of our Sciemihc Opportunities— .The New Grand Tour— The Hoiiris of the 
West Indian Negroes — Sea-burking — Idea of a New Court for Domestic 
Grievances. 


ItOCAL Courts. — Perhaps we may confess that we did not go into 
mounting for the loss of the poor dear Local Courts Bill. Had th| 
measure been carried, it would probably have done but l^e mischief, ana 
^pped a great deal of good. The object was to the expense 

4 ^ l|f procedure in cases where the amount in dispute vi^small# Why no^ 
HA nil cases ? Oh 1 that«wouId have interfered with too 
rnttiimBts, ^llt Was hoped that all the robbery and extortion iw p||^i^^ 
inge for the recovery of sums under 50/. would have been coxmeoe^ to 
the npmt of the age : that is to say, that a portion of the plunder w'ould 
be yielded in order to secure a tranquil title to the pos8essiQii||f the re^ 
mabder ; but it has been held that the whole might be kept, and we are 
mt sorry that no terms have been made with Westminster Hall, we shall 
^ ^matdy not gain less. 

“I it IS desirable to cheapen proceedings under 50/., why not in all 
if It is said where the sum is small the parties are poor, H 
Baring and Rothschild might fefiout about 49L, andlf 

’ jy; r mights^ the, cause ffwtriid: ©a the 

ifoay a tmloraad a cobbler litigate concemmg 10,000/, to whieli eera may 



fwiof to i» heir. Be it may, the same| 

a^ itL Ale fliecu^oh of a dato 5W/., ^1 _ , 

tol^rtiality demanded* Amount cmght to ^foy Jiotaing in a 
justice i and 'whether the eums in dispute wre imltiidied or divid<^^%^ 
len^tto dedeiqns ehould to come to with ttc emnc ipipartiality^ ddih^« 
tiott, and aoiempity. then. Lord Brougham’^ hill were good for 50/. it 

w'aa good for 50,000/. But this extension of the principle Wuld have 
Tobhed Wtatoins^ thought; whereas the very authpr pf 

the Bin himself on the multiplicity of the business m this said 

Hall : he md not dare to admit the idea of encroaching on the 
profits of the great lawyers. In short, the reform was a thqfpugh 
reform in the sense wliich the term now beasns-; it was refg|ll|mpugh to 
imscttle the old proceedings, and to satisfy a kind of vagiRj^pectatioii 
on the part of the Whig admijierB ; hut it was not enough to do even a 
balance of good. Up to this tnoment, law proceedings, both in eqmty 
and common law, are burthened with numerous expenses and delays that 
might be got rid of greatly to the advantage of suitors, and which will 
be abolished the moment that the opinion of the country becomes the^ 
King’s guide in the choice of his ministry. At present the aristocracy 
rules in every assembly of power, whether it be in matters of law, finance, 
or commerce, Lord Brougham’s Bill had been a well-digested Bfll, 
which it was not, 50/. should have been struck out, aUd trillions put 
in its place. Instead of local courts, circulate more judges, and 
instead of twice yyiyr, let them hold the assizes sLx times, and make 
no difference eithil A the amount of property or crime ; let each and 
all to decided aceCroing to the best lights of the age. After a certain 
number of years service, the judge might be qualified to sit in 
London to hear arguments and carry on the judicial business, as 
they do now, in all matters of doubt and appeal. We do not believe 
the lawyers would be interested in objecting to this arrangement; 
and whether they w ere or not, the public would greatly gain in promot* 
ing it ; it being, at the same time, understood that all the expenses , of 

g roccBB should be reduced as low as possible. It was allowed on dl 
ands that the expenses of legal proceedings w'as absurdly extravagant ; 
— the absurdity, however, only appeared openly and grossly wh^ the 
amount was small. What, then, was the scheme of that great reformer 
Lord Brougham ? Why, to remedy the defect where it was grossfy 
apparent': amount of law expenses was masked by the j 

amount of the litigated^ whatever might be the merits oi 

□nlwBirof 



foi the paTOBlythe abuse w as to remain. 



SH PotiTics.-r^With all the fdss we and our Etfropean 
i made J and do make, on the subject of ancestry, and the impott- 
^anceof primogeniture, the right mode of propagating the true line has not 
been seledlcd. It is not, perhaps, of much importance w’hose abd what tace 
is continued ; but since it is thought so, there is stupidity in not bitting 
upon the surest channel. We must visit a savage nation to learn the 
mystery of transmitting the genuine blood. In Madagascar, the 
is hereditary, yet, by an ancient law, it descends upon the ddest sqb of 
the reigning monarch’s eldest sister. This custoih is said to have had 
its rise in the depravity of Malegash morals, where the even loffy station 
of Ae queetr wlu not thought a i^ulfiicietit gnatgnteo for the^ purify of tto 



1 ^ rea$o*i the MAlegaish, is eettaiti irf heiij|p 

but no one can be sure who is his father : he is 
cohlidi^ 4^at daughters of his mother are his sisters ; and lEhat, 
although % a different father^ they have still the royal blood in their 
veiri4 Vhich must descend to then* offspring.” Here is reasoning that 
w<ndd have have saved all the scandal about the Bourbons, and so many 
other royal families: and yet we call these |>cople savages. Radama, 
the Malegash sovereign, is one of the most remark alSc men of the age ; 
he is a reforming king, and has liad a success far beyond Mahmoud or 
Tamehama, and is, m fact, the modern Czar Peter. To be sure his 
methods jyttfc^metinies rough, after the manner of his prot(»type. In 
order to VK his army a militnrv^ appearance, he wished to have the 
pigtails ofnms soldiers cut off, and appeared at a review in a crop ; the 
men immediately followed his cxamjde ; but these pigtails wxre the ad- 
miration of the women, who were furious to see their husbands and 
lovers shorn of their chiefest beatity. They fomented a rebclliort. Ra- 
dama saw the necessity of a coup de main ; Ins throne hiwf^ if not by a 
hair, at least by a pigtail; he seized some of the noisiest o| the anti-re- 
forming ladies, ana ordered Ids guard to take them into a neighbouring 
wood, and there dress their wigs in such a mHuncr as that their hair 
shotild never grow again. This was a seiious ])uzzlc to the corps de 
^de of King Radama ; but they settled it as soldiers generally settle 
^puted points— with the sword ; they cut the Gordian knot; that is 
to say, in cutting off the hair, they contrived to cut off the head along 
with it. Now^, said the wxrriors, Radama’s orders arc obeyed ; the hair 
of these women will never grow again : and so ended the pigtail re- 
bellion of Madagascar. When the Duke of York cut off onr military 
tails, we believe there was no dissatisfaction expressed on the part of the 
ladies of Great Britain; but our Conjmaiider-in-Chief followed i)uh]ic 
Opinion, which had grown wearv’ of these a])peiidages, whereas Radama 
got in advance of the popular tastes. The Duke belonged to a school 
Slat keeps up an old folh till it absolutely rots off Radama, in this 
instance, was a radical who a])p]ies the shears of truth and reason to all 
ugly excrescences, forgetting that sometimes men feel more acutely the 
loss of a pet absurdity than they are touched with giatitudc for the 
bestowal of a piece of pure utility. For a curious and excellent account 
j>f Radama, the reader is referred to the book of Captain^wxn’s Siii- 
* Expedition on the Western Coasts of Afnc^|i||ff 

late OffBailey*^ 

CplwHus he was caugljt in the acj 

; of being handed to wison he wxs introduced into the \ 

Judgej the jury, and the witw.ss were all prepared, on the spot, and [ 
as if thusy Lad been made for Ikis crime. He w as tried, found guilty, and 
from the bench w'as pronoun «d an extempore sentence of transporta- 
tion for life. One came to setff, but stopj)cd to pray;” so here the 
youth came to steal, and stayed \d be tried. There are some events of ^ 
tj«m^ndons importance, that if flhey happen very suddenly, produce nh > 
Uipqpressi^, or rather they destroy Ml impressions ; we seem to require a 
I^Spe^ation even for misfortune, in order to receive it with due misery; 

its time, \ts pace, its inecfeure. On reflection, we dare 
young Filch deemed himself HbdUy tifieated ; he probably coni'* 






j^hioed <50 Mr. Wontiie Ah«tt te hk o<0bi^ 

Here wjb a culprit 

without an imprisonmenL and c»ndwn»d witWut the ' 
friends. Hie wife (vulgWy $0 called) was expecting hm kqiiia^^lO 
tmt} and, lo! the judge had ordered hitij off to I& jintipodea. -Wan 
ever the inscdence of ofl&ce carried to a higher pitch ? jpore^ eeriics^ 
wad not even time to take^ farewell from his most intima^eieedi^l 
tfho would be a th^f to be\treated with so little respect? litol about 
to be hanged derive a teinpc^ry consolation from being for once 'kt thrir 
lives the principal actors iii an extensive scene. Poverty, ignosanoe^ 
and contempt, perhaps, have\kept a poor man down all his lift| but 
this fatal morning the condenmed rises the principal object 
cares and thoughts — he is for imce * the c^mesure of nrighbll||||||H| 
the sheriff turns uneasily on hii pillow for thinking of him^^^K; Wowil* 
ner looks pale and sad as he bicn him a lastfareweU ; the turnkey's gre^ 
tender as they talk ; and every apprentice in the vicinity has a leetuiw al5 
night, and leave in the momink to go and see the man banged^' It is 
then that humanity has its triurnih ; the man gets universal :atteadoii 
for once, because he is a man, ana can die. that could scarcdly at- 
tract the passing glance of a fellW-being, now is the gaze of myriads 
assembled about the scaffold with uWimied faces, anxious to behold him 
do a deed — that is die, alias suffer, vbis fiinging-off in the faceofpublio 
Opinion is often the constdation and tn|e support of the previously-diespiseA 
and overlooked good-for-nothing. N^w, if a man proceeding to solemn 
and public execution were called asidd in some wretched Newgate pas- 
sage, and told to die there without cetimony, he would feel himself a 
vastly aggrieved person, cheated of hw dues, and, if he could write, 
would surely demand pen and ink, and woteat against thus being docked 
of his lawful solemnities. Thus, we hav^no doubt, will our Filch com- 
plain of au injury of minor degree, that being sent out of this world 
without a proper regard to the bienseances of lespectable police. 1 1 is a pity, 
how'cver, that all his brethren cannot be treaW in the same manner ; we 
should soon want crime. Bentham would havp the judge always sittW p' 
he would have him on the bench at all hours ; ^ nay, that as he slept, he 
should be liable to be summoned into his court) he would have hridoor 
graced like that of a surgeon’s, with Night ; the fractures of the 
peace, he thought, demand as instantaneous a ^tting as those of tlm 
bones. Some error might arise, but what an kve would such au ar- 
rangement strike^$nlQ the ^wpulation of crime ! VfTw, no space for com- , 
in unication with fhelfellows, otherwise of tlie s^itety ? — no schemi|i||f 

to gteeH off by alibi, or suppression ol evidence^7~r-i» time to irigh$^ ^ 
buy, or tire out witnesses ? — and, above all, no vacation when free firem 
external cares,' the Apprehended may strut his hour In Newgate, wlum 
the worst having happened, the accomplished thief holdsyiimsrif up aa!tAiiU‘ 
mirror of Nighthood, the pride of roguery, and the enw of suritiimdiBg 
thieves, and daily and hourly^ lectures upon the thj&n:\ <rf hia Ibnner 
am2>hs. 


^ ^iSGRACSPun NfiOnBCT OP OUK Scientific Oppouwnitibs^*-;^^^ 
indifference of the English government to the promotion of aoknoi baa 
long presented a remarkable contrast to the zeal and magnihceilQe u^hidbi 
the various French ^vmiments have diown in eiicoura^g all attttopt 
lo eidbirge the bounoaxaes of Icimiriedge. It penetxmtoi 



0f cMe iMeift ou^rtt; *aM h*iFe 4cme4ii'$»ri»g^ 

<#^tiier cmmtries» «r j«i 
^i^jhpA iSMtiW^ e^Hng mdme, ia heir raiiotest 

^ enterpnie ; lucky m' our vetam, on ^rsmy 

HMhoU of liome^ some custofn-hOuse dut5% or otlier paltry dm 

not dc^#oyOT render of no arail the reault of all or aigreat part of our litlhogro. 

the enormouft extent and the natural tida^es of our colonm^jQl 
llieirelatiofis they^ joined with our eommerce, bring |d>out betwm E^p 
limd and tHe nations of the earth, and wonder how rarely an officer of 
govefitmetit. has bis attention directed to exploring and describing the 
rens^ika^e objects absolutely under his control. Sir Stmffird foffiles 
is i dio||||||^^ instance, of what might be done, even ki a short li& ; 
but Raffles was an officer of the East India government. 

nik^^rdon the appointment of men to rule countries without any 
Idsowlecl^, political, eomitverciaL or scientific, for the sake of the nxRi- 
tary rank whkdi smnehow is sUf^iosed necessary to sustain the dignity 
and secure the safety of our colonial }>ossessions ; but it is surely xhex- 
disable that, among all the overpaid and almost sinecure places of oUr 
colonial e^blishments, care is not taken that some one at;>least of these 
officers shall be able to give some accoimt on his return, and, during his 
resiiieiice, be dble to spread the knowledge of the natural advantages of the 
ootmpry in part placed under his control. In that colony of such extraoar- 
dinary beauty and richness, the Isle of France, where our official establiSk- 
meiit cost^as much as would govern Denmark and Sweden, but a short time 
ago a variety of plants were the adinira|ion but the puzzle of the whole 
iidand, for no one knew or could form a piess of what they were; acciden • 
tally, however, some German gardeners arrived, sent about the world by 
the generous and enlightened government of Bavaria, to collect seeds 
and specimens, who no sooner had these plants pointed out to them than, 
to the shame of the education of die island and its regiments and staflT, 
clerical, medical, political, and financial, they instan^ explained their 
Jian^ their qualities, and took nQ|p$<Pf some of mnarkable va> 
ptetiCs. There is scarcely a colosijlf we possess wlm^ the natives have 
not some valuable medicine unknow'n to our faculty ; but a myst ery is 
usually thrown round savage treasures, and it requires such men as Wa- 
terton to track them to their secret habitats ; but when do we find such 


mmi as Watertdn or Burchell spring out of official appointment? The 
most scandalous neglect of opportunities of gathering valuable knowledge 
occurs in our navy, and more especially in our expeditions of discovery and 
eorvey. Something in a small and mean way was done in the Ptdar ex- 
peditions ; but how many vessels have left our shores, bound to survey 
the most interesting tracts of the globe, without having a man on boa!^ 
Ikili least acquainted with the kingdom of nature, or even a smattering of 
^linther art or science beyond those indisjMensable to navigation ! Look 
at^ptain Owen^s expedition to the coasts of Africa, which spent years 


among the most curious and fertile spots of the whole ea^ ; the gsovem- 
ment did not attach to it a single naturalist ; not a^llmn who kne^ 
w hafrk from a handsaw, or a melon from a mulberry, sipre in the ptih||N 
ffim of fruit. But there was a botanist ^ oh, yes, there was a botauMil^ 
mm bC!(toi|t|p} three ships ! and hear the record of his aimoinlineiit as 
jiwMlihid^^ Cmimmd of the Lords Commissioners of tke^ Afhmrahy :r- 
^ Horticultural Society, desirou# of mcteodiiig .t}ie 
Immiii knowledge in natural history," Obtained from die Achiimlty 


to mhmi a Mmiii for tfm • tnd hm 

Vim», A^ g^ilewm mmintxA^ jonteftwHirftt aw 

ii^^r dtning Ilk al»«acK^/^ *Bm abtei^ 
ntfm .fiSt Hft Ttetim to the deadly climate of 4lswB m whi^iylw 

tMMTdher ira^e c What beeai|ie of hk coUectiowa m 

rmed : as he had ®o aedetant, w eaeceseor, or ^ tte ca- 

Utkni it is ;|p068ible thw were Ibat.” S^wdi aa he had made at Sio he 
bed to aend home by tne Beaver frigate^ then on her retiait^ ; hut the 
l^irit of hatred or contemirt for nathral science which anindiled ^ .^- 
kiraltyofthe time haddescended to its officer®. Mr. Forbe® went hpa^ 
Beaveri^^ asked the Captain (M^Laue, a vm young man» 
phew of the i'irat Lord of the Admiralty, l^d hmville]y|g|m^ioh to 
irisiid his collection to his frigate. The answer wah, ^ She il||[|Kg to )^e 
dotlars, and so could not.’ ” — (Captain Owen’s Expedition^ w. i, p* 40 i) 
The Stitch captain was not too youn^ we Are say, to calculate hk p^ 
oentage oU^the carriage of the dollarsT^ough it is very probaUe he Was 
too igriorant to understand the value of any other plants than suchWi Jhad 
been time imttieindrial introduced into hk fathei^k kitcheh-gardem ' 
Omr, we can easily imagine a nephew of Lord MdLville’s msomm <tf 
^nmy thus : Do these plants grow in my father’s kailyard ? if they a 0 | I 

see no use in sending them to England ; if they do not, they are wbo% 
tmneeessary, and, as such, might as well be thrown to the pigs Of tks 
Skv^r.” ' • ' ' ‘ ‘ ' 

A botanist, we perceive, has been appointed to Hobart Town^ with a 
salary of 600 /. per annum, 'jj^a k a sign of better times. The toct 
is, a chair of natural history, or perhaps two or three, ought to be en^ 
dowed in every one of our great cokuiies, such as Jamaica, DemerSia, 
Ceylon, New South Wales, &c., and travelling professors appointed, Ufce 
the travelling fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge (now sunk into jobs) . 
Were two or three men sent to every colony, such individuals as foUem^ 
in the steps like Wlicwell, Sedgwick, Sabine, Swainson^ 

were there to lecture and travel, the result would be 

portant chan^R^Plonial morals, as well as great acquisitions to i 
An impetus would be given to the intellectual exertions of the 
colonists, which would raise them altojgether above the low and gro®^ 
pursuits too common in hot climates amongst intemperate and ill-m- 
formed youths. They would form themselves into investigating parties, 
study to compose memoirs and reports, and gradually connect them- 
selves with the science of the mother-country ; thus, not only raising 
the standard of individual excellence, but strengthening the bonds of 
union between the mother-country and the colonistfl by the mostgrae^l 
of ties ; while, at the same moment, the great and distinguishing oV 
of civilization would be furthered^ viz, — the advancement and refi 
of mankind %t large through the purifying influence of kno 

The New Gkaud Toua.-^Here is an autumnal excimdbn i what 
next? Our ancestors made their wills before they set out on a joumiy 
.^m York to London ; now we arrange our carpet-baga for tritwhlj Ask 
skd Africa, — Gibraltar, Smyrna, and Egypt : we are to pluck tne orange 
from the bathe in the Jordan, and ** join the licbrew patriots who 
Tcsito naarKoii”— “(who arq th^?)— the only prepiHation neceJssary 
bejiy[ to see to a supply of eo%^ 






;«ro«v« in , 

^ stew#,i^^uallf» nw ihe ifend iii 



afebuf % ft ^ . 
mdditioti of sufib 


^.idria, Joppa^ aftS whioh Tbsse? 

or three weeks conv^rieftt to those |>qH 9, let Ilib^a^BSh 
passengers as may "^ofthr in Belbst, 

Grave^d^ Brest, Lisbon, Oadi% GfbMtar, Maltm and oiiier pia^ji^ieee 
shei^^ t«^h for a few hours upon her vorage out apd home* Kdd^ 
aiid 'Ocmvadience being thus united, leamea and curious persona may '> 
vntious inte^'estii^ parts of the three old continents ip a Very little it^ 
tta^ two nMfiths’ tiine. They may p^k the oran^., olive, grape, and 1 ^ 
in fuB. perfection; examine ihi roc^ fortress of Gibraltar; me statue, 
pillar, pyramid, and mosque. They may bathe in the Jordan and the "Nile ; 
kneel, with the Greek and Catholic, at the tomb of their Redeemer : or join 


tha BebFa|l||||||triots who reside near Sion, and keep the hanrest-feasts be^ 
peath fhelMPIcbes of the willow and the palm. Supplies cd* coals should, 
of course, precede the steamer to some intervening ports/'— C?i*ee»ooft 
AdvtrHser. ^ 

The grand tour indeed ! Whilt was the grand tour, odmpared with 
the nifere Cockney trip of the present day ? It is called an excursiott,— 
an extensive one, to be sure. An excursion is a little eccentric deviation 
from the ordinarj’* routine ; tlie little modem deviation, however, includea 
Constantinople, Athens, and Egypt. Doubtless, there will soon be a 
enfr^ponding boat at the Isthmus df Suez, which will perhaps extend 
the excursion to India, — a mighty pleasant arrangeinont to those who 
have friends and connexions in the Indian empire. The Malacca islaatfs 
will vary the return ; and our friends, at evening parties, w ill prattle of 
the Malays instead of Mont the volcanoes oif Sumatra take 

the place of Vesuvius ; — nay, iifa nl^npossiblejthai the more lekurdy 
and disengaged may stretch the ^[^n^n to qr Neiy Sts^tb 

Wales, or bring us the latest fashipns'from the South Seas. IfKJai^ikt 
Cook could look down upon thesfe things, what would he say to a Cockney 
' ^ round the globe, in which a pirn'isiou w as ma<k to visit his tomb in 
I Sandwich Islands, as a mark of respect to the majyd|^iirst showed 
to BO pleasant a vari^t)^ of the grand tour ? / 

E Houris of the West Indian NECROEs.-^F^Jpfs has come 
C Vincent’s that the negroes are aware that something is going 
for their advantage, and are alreack speculating on having white 
wives and kcepiTjig gigs and horses.^* — Mr, Bemal\^ Speech in the House 
of Commons^ July 24. 

This was, of course, meant to prove that tlie negroes are in a very danger 
Ops state, and the Members thereu|)on cried heary hear! in horror ; but, in 
truth, itis'Sn argument that tells quite the other way. Mr. Bernal, whose 
‘cuts, experience,, and deserved popularity, secure to his remarks the 
^ st resp^, had just informed the house that the negroCs would not 
Ljbut on copipnlsion ; that, by six or seven houtS^ lahoiu' per week, 
lould support themselves ; and having done that, thOy would, ili 
lonli dp no more. But here is a verj^ different stoiy ; — the n^oes 
gre looking up ; freedom is not idleness in their opinion-*-it is %hite 
and horses and gigs. We admire their taste ; but if is not a cheap 
negroes are mightily mistaken if they imagine a white Vr'ife 
aid a horse and gig in any country, much less in the West Indies, are 






pt for the value of six or seven hours* labour per The 

has a capacity for labour, be has love of gain^ and i^bus Otr 
pensive tastes ; and yet there are people lyhb ViB mbhlitiih ^at 



ip« M itii sbo«^ |ti 

^ nmxM, Kur ci?cke(}^faate |AA pteieii ^ 

iti(^ial ^ft|ie^ially at biiilj| and tmts ; 

1m ntopetty^ Ka |>eculiar nealmaa^ bk JUidL bia 

ftr than this, vpt tbiilc th«tl i« a frealf^|SKli&l^* 0*Cq^^ 

e « i(|qmTent paradbx,— be prbvea feit fitness fbr ftledoiil Ibf 3|hcgta^ 
wmdfi he has saTjittitted to alavetjr What is jrfavetyy M an im^dae 
i^are of the hardships of Hfe? We are all ^aves, moin «ar iM ; Urn 
BC^calied slave has his hardships in the grhasest lotm, Imt hyvm txmim 
always iu the gieatest amount Well, thsii, here are men who ha^e 
made the best of all the bitters of life, unmitigated in their astirtngmfeejr 
by snch joys as we deem sweets. If xmre|<tein^y— nay, ii^|^ctiihiy~ 
they have made up their Sjurits to bear this burfen, surely they are^diriP 
men who will bear themselves discreedynnider the pr^nary 
ti^ imposed by society^ They iiave bow^ to fete-^-they haveackiiew-^ 
tadged superior powsr — &ey have tahen misfi^rtune in good paaty^art 
not these the men rightly chastened for i subordinate state 
Aip? Good wages in hand, and many tempting merchandise ^ 
around, and the Mahometan paradise of “ white wives,” and gigs and 
horses ” irt view, much may be expected from the transplanted African. 
Wherever w^e hear of him in free service he is a worthy man. Adc the 
captains of our navy if they would desire ‘better or more trustworthy 
hands than the ordinary sailor^ttegfo ? while some of the tribeS, even of 
savages, are pr^rbial for their se^nyiiglBnour, their fidelity, and their 


is a a€iimc.oftlxtTeme civilization : 

Pis|as land>b\iTkmg S{b:i^s out of scfearigt^rtoniifiity, so sca^burk^ 
*tah^ its xnigin in mutual association to prevent individual distress*, 
Ad%|itagC^S^|th^^J^ tro insure laaoeaworthy vess ekio r a su m jcie iiteir 
than the valfiei owners iEiTMblil*^captBin8 ^COTPinto alM^^ 

ment to wreck ImM^ on some dangerous shore, the bad mputat^w 
which may seM as an excuse for the loss, and yet, by its praxitnit#^ 
succour, may afford a refuge for the boat of the prepared conspitatim' 
The wretched crew shift for themselves: the majority are probably 
drowned, — that is to s«y, murdered by tins hew d^ription of phute* 
The reward, or blo<>d-mo\iey, is received at Lloj'd’s, — it is the differehes 
between the value of an unsaleable vessel and the msurance-money. 


How many lives are to 1^. thrown into the debtor and creditor aoisoiint 
of the book of conscience, as a balance against this blood-money, dc^ 
pends upon chance. The hotrid thitut for is too grCedy to caioulate 
lives : it is in thought guilty of compassing the death of all, and ifoiiyjl^ 
saved it comes of no mercy of the blood^traflickers. This is wonseJpbSi,^ 
the slave-trade, bad enough though it be, and assumes a mot^troillfo^ii'^ 
dye, concocted and prepared as it is by “ respectable ” ind|H fei. 
the very centre and mart of knowledge and benevolence. jAHRIo pub- 
lication on this sul^ect filled us with increduiiniB horror j bntsnch doubt 
al mpoined is pretty well cleared up. CiEiptain Owen’s wamyirig ships 
were directed to sonie points of the coast of Afit&^thAinbus for wi^ks : 
it appiegr^,^ <fh examination, that nothing or 

thethbsifwi^M pmposs^ could hcccuot for the oTtl^ wrecl»; 


w - • . 

and it to 1^ woU in our myj whi^ intmneta-* 

imm tp adoji^ JTbe Inot' iB^ 

4|p^, thpir lipoj^ iind comers ^ th6 opean 5 to WMcli thcy>fet^e. the 
perpelaration hf Qieir unnatural offence. ** Of tlie^niimeTous Wtecks t^ch 
oCcumA in Table Bay and ita vicinity, during the term of our yoya^pe* 
th^ one, at least wh^re we had the means of Inquiring, 
eptSa not Ibe traced either to extreme ignorance, negligence, or design/* 
— (** Ca^ptain Owen’s Voyages/’) — A case of gross sea-burking is 
recorded in the same valuable bboil^ : it is that of the .Matilda, which^ 
after having made a barefaced attempt to be wrecked- within the .port of 
Mozambique, from which she was saved, in spite of her officers, oy un- 
expected aanstance, was afterwards Tun upon "me bank of St. Antonio, in 
open day, ^ to answer the ends of her owners, by whom she had been over- 
.’ii^nnred/* The bank on which she was lost is a patch of coral, crowned 
with diy-sand, just covered at the h%hest spring tides. She was com- 
fortably laid on the inside of this baiik, where the least danger was Ukdiy 
to attend the crew (charitable souls !) They began to unload the cargo 
and place it on the sand ; but after three days, they all set off, in two 
boats, for Mozambique, a distance of about seventy miles to the north- 
ward. But the scoundrels were out in their reckoning : they had forgotten 
the currents, which always set with great rapidity to the northward near 
the shores an(^ edges of cOral banks. They were obliged to land on the 
coast for wat^, where some were killed, and the rest with difficulty 



escaped. The>on of the owner (said to he an agent for Lloyd’s) w^as 
on lioard, but the fatigues anJtoiyations to which they had Wn unex- 


pectedly exposed in this advell 
lives upon their arrival at Md 


from a few nearly starved Lascam, *^ckM up i 
them died before Captain Owen amved w ith ther 


lit him ai] 

Ik The] 

fickM up 


ers their 


at the Cape, 


Inia. OF A 

moWMmtful dHRK of applIcfflllplP^^ is the 

unhappiness arising out of matrimonial misunderstancal^. It is a pity that 
mere should not be some better mode of reconciling these differences. 
The great want seems to be some court of mortds, some branch off the 
main trunk of Doctars Commons, which might interfere in all domestic 
disputes on being appealed to, and whose deliberations should take place 
with closed doors. Men of respectability, education, and knowledge of 
the world, formed into a Domestic Court in every large town, might in- 
terpose with great effect. Public opinion unhappily does not operate 
wito any force below a certain rank ; broils, fights, abusive set-tos, end- 
ing in the disturbance of a neighbourhood, are visited with no loss of re- 
putation, reputation being in fact pitched too low for such discord 
to make a difference. The restraint imposed by the fear of ridicule and 
the dread of censure acts with very favourable results in the higher and 
middle walks of life. Many is the broil of bad temper stopp^ at the 
point where the bubble and squeak is likely to be heard by the neighbours 
or the passenger. But there is no such wholesome fear in low life. 
Nrither is there any care to be considered in a bapw and rei^ectable 
menaae^ Wonderful efforts are made, and great sacrifices are yielded in 
a^mnltttiide of families for the si^e of this cen^bratiofii alopp; and 
the hypocrisy it engenders is sometnnes 



the |tti^ c^or|_qlto df'iirrii!^ / Ihfe' ^li^ 

is adyni^e and tW coihii% |>r^ fof ; TE^^^ '’(m 
dfunentsof anj^ themselves oftca seiae the dissdlv^ 

innocuous showers. In the lower raiilca^ mdst dOninictoly the wife Is hdi^ 
iS{>oaqe and servant ; if she performs her d|^ties fll m^Cr latter capa^^^ 
punishment is visited upon her in her hther relation, A hMt>ervantj 
when not a wife> is immediately discharged ; hnt if , hound the 
sacred bond of marriage, the onW dijfoharge she receives is a of 

htows. To use the language of a |entleman wh^ domestic qdaii^ 
were lately the subject of a police case, she is well qmlitd, 

*^Th<nnas^ I^iy, a horse-dealer, was brought*befo^ Mr, at JJgioa 

Hail^ chm^ged with committing a violent assault on his wife, whose features 
were scarcely visible, owing to the beating she had received. ..v 

“ The complainant stated that her huslmttd was a man of Violent temp^, 
which was increased when he got drunk, and ^is was often the case. Oh 
the preceding night, he came home, and as she did not expect him so eartf 
she went to bed at nine 6"clocki and the moment he entered the room hi 
dragged her out of bed, and commenced beating her with a stick. She 
screamed wifh pain, but instead oflier tears and entreaties having any ^oct 
upon him, he continued to beat her, and did hot desist until she feU to 
ground in a state of insensibility, one mass of bruises from head to foot, ^ 

“ The magistrate asked the defendant what he had to say in answer to 
the charge, and lie replied with the greatest sangfroid itnagihable, * I ad- 
mit that 1 gave her a quilting with an ash sapling, and she provoked me ^ 
mt having supper prepared.' *’ 

Another husband, in the samcriank of life, brings up ** a buxom 
young damsel,” his wife, and bet with a multitude of offiences, 

of the chief of which seemed to be the neglect of not having washed 
|,l^ breakfast things before the middle of the day — ^a complaint at 
rate exhibiting a passionate love of order. On the part of the 
husband — 

** the complainani gave a fong account of matrimonial enormities per- 
petrated by his wife, the principal of which appeared to be that she per- 
mitted his shirts to go unbuttoned and his hose undamed, in order that she 
might indulge her penchant for a dish of gossip with her neighbours. 
Having occasion, a few days ago, to call at her father s house, he encountered 
his wite, wbo opposed his progress up staii^ tooth and nail, and inflicted a 
scratch down the dexter side of his nose. * Jt is from no vinibetive filing 
(a(kled Mr. Joyce) that 1 bidng forward these serious charges against that 
woman, but it is because 1 go in fear of my life. Oh ! your worship* 1 
haven't told you half, nor a Quarter of her baseness — i ve come home 
at twelve o’clock in the day, and I’ve actually found the breakfast things not 
washed up !’ ” 

It is creditable to this complainant that he proceeded to no violenc^e 
like the hprse-dealer ; but then he is connecjted with the arts, beu^ a 
lithographic printer, and arts, all save those of the hor^ndf^^, 
soften manners, and will not permit a man to be brutal,” at least ao 
says the liUtin syntax in illustration, not of a police, but a gexi^^ve case. 
And then it appears Mr. Joyce is a person of some refinement of taste j 
be occupies his leisure hours with music— that music is the guitar. Thifl 
^ct, to be sure, comes out in an awkward manner 

Mr. Cemant intimated that his opiniondid |# c^inoide. with com- 

tdaipant’s as to the ghevanpes he scared to, thU^k so unpardopablo. 
^ Well, but Yvhat will ydur worship Hot?,’ adid Mr, Joyce, * when I inform 



you, kiiew was xpf o^ i^i«««l Wj?«at«?». 

aftar the sil^p vim ^uinp, she jppMhvdy pawoed my gurtar r*‘: 

But t&e li%« % WHpe measure) ejq>l«nefi this cmiiiaiiiibu^ . which 
ikwWB'Mtsa^^hirlher charges — . / 

** Jayoe.*^' That was w)|^^yos> Mt fl»e several days withcut a fcp* 
tlliM'fS s^if^rt myself.' l, 

wr.J^cfe--* JW I havejust "discovered another piepe of nimistroui^ 




t sent her to the doctor's for 9^ce. She came bacTc iiid told me tScat 
Dr. White had Ordered her to go to Margate for a month, or the consequencfei 
would be serious. I met the doctor the other day, and asked him about it* 
He then told me that he had never given sueli a recommendation, therefore 
it is plain this woman had a design of putting me to an expense of eight 
ten pounds. 

“ Mn Conant— Perhaps your wife might have wished ior a little rational 
recreation) and took tliis mode of obtaining her fancy. I cannot, Wvrever, 
see fuiything as yet very censurable in her conduct. 

Mr. Joyce,-^“ Then I'll charge her with a most serious offence on this vw 
spot. I charge her with having refused to suckle the poor baby, and with 
having very nearly put me to the expense of six shillings a wo& to suckle 
it myself, only very fortunately the httle innocent died/ 

The magistrate advised the parties to go out and see if they could not 
make .the matter up ; he could do no more. But see the result of this 
lame jind clumsy method of procedure : — 


“ Mr. Conant advised the parties to go out .and try if they could not 
settle their differences without his interference, liinting that* he had an 
impression there were faults on both sides. 

‘ Do you choose to hold this woman to bail or not, that is the point ? ' 
asked Mr. Joyce, in a rage. . j 

‘V No, I do not,’ replied Mr. Conant. \ ^ 

*« ^ Then I know what to do,’ said Mr. Joyce, bouncing opt of the pH 
“ What ihe intentions of the complainant were did not transpire ; tKf 
warrant was, however, dismissed.” 

The intention of the complainant, in all probability, is to proceed to 
America by the first shij). His art will alw'ays support him in that 
country, where he may play the guitar after work, while his wife be- 
comes dependant either on the town or the parisli* 

Now, were our idea extensively and judiciously carried into effect, 
of establishing a court of domestic grievance, wdth a jurisdiction over 
all moral offences between relative and relative, wc think all thia mis-^ 
chief might have been prevented. The warrant was evidently for too 
rude an instrument for this dispute ; and, we believe, never does good 
in any. This case was one of a misunderstanding of the relative duties 
of man and wife. Mr. Joyce, as he strummed his guitar at his win- 
dow among hia bean-pots in some suburban street, fancied himself an 
emperor : he expected to be servilely administered to, and, thinking 
only of his own gratifications, entirely forgot that his wife, too, had 
her tastes and her inclinations. But Mr. Joyce, in, the choice of his 
spouse, had consulted his eye ; he had chosen a “ buxom young damsel ” 
for the pleasure of possessing an object of that agreeable kind, and yet 
fancied, probably after a warm courtship, that the ceremony of marriage 
was instantly to deprive her of her individuality, and attacn her to him 
aa a ipott of parasitic plant. With a little training, backed bjr custom 
and the unages of the world, may do a great deal in than 


HI 

Bttt m dmart Mi*. 

plianly ^ow^d ife want of %r pl«a»t«ts; iilB 

did iiot even tiie tfe .paiiiii' hi^ t 

comcufence with his owi^ and cek$0u yi^d^ tb het 

love of t^Ik and fre»h m. Of whoio^i^f jie »i| 9 f -^li.hw ^ Wiw 

it not >of “ gentle JZltdlay” ot tho.?1 llit CSiiihifejll^’’ 3®id bo 
token the peliiir to tvm hit eegnTds to Me Imoto wi|^ ks te v|^e44^ 
her to uoijerstend that Zitdla fer BeW or BottW 
and that the Gabriellc of others was his own iidlr EKoabeth, ' tte 
might have been very different. We do not bdieve she would tl^n have 
pawned his guitar. Other and very valtiable. hints might have be^ 
given ; and she herself sadly wanted some instruction in ^e iri 
of happiness. Women, however, wonderfully accommodate themoelvea 
even to the most difficult and painful circuniitani^ ; but ive are not at 
all surprised at Mrs. Joyce, in her early dOytf of Wxoming, suddenly 
turning round and setting up for herself upon discovering that Joyce 
the husband was a very cbffereiit man from Joyce the lover. The 
morphosis is great, and often very frightful to yoiing ladies, both h^ 
and low. By the way, it would be as well to observe that much advgu^ 
tage might arise by connecting a jury of mattons with our new couft^ 


€f)e lion’jf iJloiitf). 


“ Aukna neootia centum,’* — Horat * 

^ ^ ^ Tfor 1 DENTiCALs.— Gentlemen,— The papers inform us that the lUr- 
niture used by the Duchess de Berri, at Blaze, is about to be sold by auction ; 
and if this be true, the proprietor williind his account in transferring the pro*- 

K to this country, for the especial patronafi:e of the English, whose gullibK 
ttaches an extravagant value to whatever is curious. If an unpamkled 
monster happens to be hanged at the Old Bailey, the rope used on theociau- 
sion will fetch a guinea per foot, wliile tlie clothes in Avhich the wretch may 
have suffered death become the object of competition miong iYieconnomeur^ 
in curiosities. I happen to be acquainted witli a person of this remarkable 
taste, who boasts that the bell-ropes in his apartment have each hanged a 
murderer, and th^ principal ornament of his chimney-piece is a bone Of one 
of the identical pork chops eaten for supper on the night of the murder of 
Weare by Hunt andThurtcll. Thatijyvhich is intrinsically quite worthless 
becomes invested with peculiar value, directly it has been used in any deed 
of horror-^which, instead ot making it an object of disgust, renders it, in 
the eyes of many persons, a thing to, be sought after. A few seosons^ago, 
everybody ran to Covent-Garden, to witness a spectacle called the Life of 
Napoleon, the principal feature of which was the identical hat worn by the 
emperor. The hat. tlmugh (to use a vulgar phrase) a shocking bad one, 
used nightly to excite the applause of an enthusiastic audience^ and was 
hailed with three rounds of applause every evening of its appearance. 
Surely it would be worth the wnile of some theatrical manager to get up 
the rrison^r of Blaye, introducing the whole of the identical furniture. 
The table would certainly be received with three cheers {chairs) : and, in 
fact, in the present state of dramatic taste, there could not be so safe an ex- 
^riment.-^l am Gentlemen, &c. j|||| P. L. 



TkjB £ibtiV Mmitk. 


A Nxw WM m Tl^e I»an- 

cai»t«r Ofififtla hara baen soma in habit of reodvtiij| o^api^ra ; 
they introdi^e them into the ahd reodf Mew toAue on Me 

This novel plan of oomhiTiih^ meniid instmetion ivith mill labour 
is to be btnught imder the notice of the magistrates at the annual Session* 
* with wview to consider the propiiety ^f emtinumg the custom.' *' 

The above paragraph shows ua the laudable seal thr mental improvement 
whi^ is manifested by Uie Lancaster prisoners, and certainly presenta a 
remarkable instance ci the puisuh; of knowledge under difficulties; tndee^# 
theie could scarcely be a better wHce to keep the men to their labour ; for 
shoidd they relax for a moment in their pace, they w^ill soon be ^traoted 
to a renewal of their exeilions by a desire to get to the end of some inte- 
resting paragraph. The newspaper in front wUl be a more powerfbl incen- 
tive to them to keep moving than the overseer's cane behind ; and with a 
ministerial jotirnal befbre them, it is impossible they shotUd i>r a moment 
forget, that, as the wheel toms, they must accommcmte their movements. 
— 1 am, Gentlemen, &c. Stc. Pktsr Pry. 

Gooo Nkws Fott EvBRYBonv.— Gentlemen, — “ Mr. W, Stacey, of Bar- 
ton Farm, near Abin^on, commenced reaping on Tuesday wnth consider- 
Mde strength /’ — Berkshire Chronicle, 

This is one of those important facts that the public is now and then put 
in possession of by the provincial press. Every one ^ill peruse the paia- 
graph with interest and satisfaction. “ Mr. Stacey has commenced reap- 
is sufficiently exhilarating news ; but the announcement that he is 
amMng this hesdthy and useM exercise with considerable strength” 
to d^and some public manifestation pf e^tacy. Happily, the I^n- 
don press has almost universally given currency^o the paragraph ; so that 
nobody can remain long in ignorance of the cneering intelligence. — I am. 
Gentlemen, yours, &c. Gboffrxy Gdssipj 

m 

Communications at the Publisher's (Marlborough Street) for the 4^ 
of ** The Coal Carrier,” ** The Philosiiphy of Hui^er,’' ** Commerce,”^' 
Orecde,” Miss Martineau and her Radical Reviewer,"" Essay on preserv- 
ing the Health Manufacturers.” 

M^y thanks for the spirited paraphrase from the Koran, for which we 
regret that we could not nnd room. 

We have handed over to the Publisher of the Magazine the two articles 
from our esteemed and able correspondent at Norwich ; also “ The Remtos 
of a poor Sizer of Trinity,” “ The Remaining Leaves of a Poet,” Mr. 
Martin’s Plan for Draining the Metropolis,” Paganini’s Fiddle,” “ Au- 
tumnal Marriages/’ two or three papers by W. T. H., Review of Martin's 
Illustrations of the Bible,” &c. 

We are sorry we cannot insert the “ Translation from Pindemonte.” 

All applications relative to any other articles here alluded to, to be 
made at the Publisher’s, Marlborough Street, , 
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biographical pabticclab^ ojr cbcjss^teb 
PERSONS. LA»r DBOEASED. 

tttR X)rK« OF UteOTlHftltAND, 'K.O. 

Thfe Duke of Sutherland died aij the Id th July at hin Duntobiu Cast%ii(i the 

county of Sutlierlaud. His Grace had laboured under ii^ infirm atate of health, 
ibp several yeara, but up to his departure for^ the North, on the dd July, ^.wm 
better than he' had been for many uMUitha, George GraUvllle fcieveKon Gower, 
Duke rtf Sutherland, Marquis of Stafford J^arl Gower, Viscount TreUlhftfU, Baron 
Grtwer of Sittenliam, and a Uarouet, IC.B., Recorder of Stafford, and f juro.ttlteris) 
Hi^:h Slieriff of tlio county of Stiiherland, succeeded his father GraffriUe, ine late 
Marxiuis, K.G,, Oct. 20, 1 003. The Marquis was called up to the HoUse^ of Loidff 
during* the lifetime of his father, and placed in his barony of Gower of SitttMihaSB ; 
he married, September 4, 173d, KHzatieth, Countess of Sutherland and Baroitesa of 
StratlinHver(in her own right) 4, and has issue, firsts George Granville, Eari Gow^fr, 
horn Aug. fi, 1733; married, May 23, 1323, Harnet, third daughter of the present 
Earl of CariUle , second, (’harlotte, born Juntf'3, 1783* married, Dec. 27]» 1B14, 
Henry, Karl of Surrey, only son of Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk; third, 
'IKiHiain, liorn June 4, 1732> and died in 1733; fourth, William Leveson, died 
June 17, 1804; tilth, Lord Francis, bom 1732; married HaiTieb, eldest dai^hter 
of Mr* and Lruly Charlotte Greville, by whom he has a family of six 
sixth, Kii'/al«fth, married. Sept. 16, 1313, Richard, Viscount Deprave, now Bmi 
firtisvenor. — The fuinily of Gower has some pretensions to be considered of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. The object of the creation, in QucMIhi Anne*8 time, is thus stated by 
Burnet: — Finch, Ciower, CJr.inville, and young Seymour, were made Pedrs in 
1702, to cieate a majority in the Upjier House, while Harvey was advanced at the 
same time through private favour,**— On the death of the Duke'fi lyinds, Fsssds, 
the last Duke of Ltn<igewa|er, in 1803, he liecame the heir general of that noblemaU| 
and ac(|uircd the whole income of the Bridgewater Canal and the Worseley estate, 
which fatter is entailed on his youngest son. Lord Francis Leveson Gower. Thus, 
for life, by the Stitilbrd, the Siuberlaiid,an(i the Bridgewater possessions umted, his 
Grace was regarded ;is en)ovli)g one of the largest incomes in Europe— report 
' “‘rined that it exceeded 300.000/. per annum. The Duke expended that income 
9ly and inuuiticeutly. Fiom the late Duke of Bridgewater, and by hfl pwa 
liensive purcliases, his Grace prthseH.sed a superb C'diectioa of paintings, ancient 
and modern, which, during a certain poitionof the year, he was accustomed to open 
to tlie pulilic, at his late residence iu Cieveland-row. Subsequently to ins occupation 
of Stafford*hrtu.se many pictures liave been removed thither; but the Bridgewater 
part of the C(dle< turn reTnaiiUi in Cleveland-row.— When, after the decease of the 
late puke of Vork, it h.id been deemed advisable to dispose of the palatial resfdeqce 
erectwl for Ins Royal Highness in the Greeii-Fark, we believe there Was not an 
individual capable of forming an opinion on the subject who did not rejoice at its 
faltiiig into the possession of its lute noble owner. The purckase*money of the 
mansion was 7o, 000 guineas; but it must be borne in mind that its interior was 
then, and yet remains, incomplete. The Duke of Sutherland did not survive hia 
elevation to a ducal coronet more than six mouths. He supported tlie preseiit 
Administration, and his proxy was given in favour of the Lord Chancellor's Xjocal 
Courts Bill. 

BARI. OK FLiaiOUTU. 

This noble earl died on the 1 8th of July, of a sudden apoplectic fit. Other* Archer 
Windvor, Eiirl of Plymouth and Baron Windsor, was born in July, 1738, and was 
consequenily just 44 venrs of age. He succeeded to the title on the demise of bis 
father, the htili earl, before he was ten. He married, in \ngust, 1311, Lady Mary 
Sackville, eldest daughter of the tliird Duke of Doi-sot, who survives his lordship. 
They have no children. The noble deceased’s two sistfers, by the lata earl and hii 
wife, the present Countess of Anilierst. are married — Lady Maria u> the Marquis 
of Downshire, and the other to the Hon. Robert Henry Clive. By the death of 
the ijoide lord, the title, we iielieve, iK'comes extinct, The banmy by writ W’bs 
created in 1523, and the earldom by creation in 1632. An ancestor of the family, 
houevei, William de Windsore, detcended from William, sou of M'alter Fitss-other, 
Castelluin of Windsor, (who was ancestor also of the l^ke of Leinster and the 
Marquis of Lansdowue,) was suminoued J^Jarliament so eaily as 1331. The 
— toL. xxxvm. NO. out. - ^ * 
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'rt^fsth^e Afar Ell^' Baron liSi^r, of Dom. county of Kent,, In 
^Jmra^ ot the United Kinf^om, died ai his house in Whitehall on theJOth 
of dfniy* He was a Trustee of t^e British llftlseum andoif the Nacionat Gallery, 
f .|L8. ^id y.S*A. ; was horn 17^7» and mai^d, alajwlit 7> 18212, Lady 

Howard), second dau^hti^ oPSe Earl of Carlisle, and nieiye to the Duke 
of Ifciro«shfie'iwa« Qomtju Granville, His lordship was the only sou of the 
present Vlsoount CUfden, by Cady Caroling Spencer, sister to the Duke <if Marl- 
Dorot^. Ai ^0 genera! ele0tl|pt iu 101^ he was returned for the borough of 
Heyt^bury ; and, at th^yigie of twenty^oue, i£wk his mt in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, of whir^ he a^as^v^ dAideij^t member — seltkm, indeed, taking a very conspl^ 
cuovis part, in debates u^hihe^mat political i^ue^oas which have heen discussed; 
hut ^hile he maihtatdea hit jl|md^les upon theisa^iii a way not to he misunderstood, 
nj^lying himself wikh more cdAgehial and propsinent teal to every subject which 
involved the cadSe of learningj the fine or uiiful arts, charities, and the imprtwe- 
i^nt of the people. Thus^ in 1824, wh^ the sum of d7,00(^. was appropriated to 
erchaim of Mr. Angeittein^s collection of pictures for the public, as the fonn- 
1 of a.Nattoiial Gattery, It must be recorded, to the lasting fame of hir, Ellis, 

^ , he was the first person who euggestecl this ilhistrious design, and one of the 
most earnest Sm Mightfued 0^ advocates whose energy hsd to the adoption of 
the measure. His ][o^»hlp was a steady political adherent of the present Adminis- 
tration; and, on the change of government in November, 1830, he was selected 
% ^*“^1 ^ succeed Viscount Lowthcr as Chief Commissioner of Woods and 

a fewl-dreeks afterwards, on account of his 
4ishcate!waalm«andhe4ld4i^^ subsequently accept any appointment under the 
Urtnen. In the spring of 1831 his lordship was created a British Peer. 

lon^ip was a liberal patron of British art. The judgment exhibited in 
the which adp^ed tlie walls of his mansion in spring Gardens proclaimed 

Conileii^ir ns w'ctt as the amateur ; and almost every picture is a gem, which 
otth We^d be tempted to.dioose as the best specimen of the artist extant, always 
tM§^tsrred to as h pleasing example of his style and execution Among these, the 
COtbposUion of the Queen's Trial,'* by Hay ^r, Is memorable as an lus- 
ioilri^ dobument, and a gallery of distinguished portrmts such as has rarely been 
produced; while the; works of Lawrence, Collins, Jarkson, Newton, Landseer, 
ChEcptt, and othi&pxhineht contemporaries, add to the ti'easnres of this selection, 
lid its uniform taste and feeling than by the ^ace, beauty, and 

itbi^rps^ pt Its In literary pursuits, similar discrimination and 

[petit have mkrked Ihc career of Mr. Ellw* ,As an author, he has published 
r^A thnei^' The True His^ry of Bt^c Pnsoneri commonly called 

flioh hwsl^ from documeJJte in ife J’rench archiydt s*’ , “ Eistorictd 

“ ^ iC* respedBng the Chwacter of Ed ward fly44, Earl <» Clx^ifmhu^Loi;dClha^^ 
^ England Ellis Correspondence,” in two octava rolitmcsi llh^" 

period of the annuls of England, from the letters of the edi- 
e mtnffy- Be IW wrote ,ihe ** Life of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia*** 
His last woHc tvaai Corre^ndence of Horace Walpole with Sir Horace Mann,** 
published from the originals |n ^e possession of Karl Waldegrave. EBh^ ulso, 
tn ti22, prbduoed a Catalogiie Raisonh^ bf the principal pictures in Flanders and 
Helbmd, which was printra^ but not publiihea; an<^ he was the writer of some 
able reviews^ hdth in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, as well as of articles 
in Magaadbes, Annualsi and other periodicals, which I'efiecc great credit upon his 
fimey and talents. 

laird Dover has left an Iskfiint family of six children, the eldest^ Belton., Henry 
Agar Ellis, (the present peerO being in bis ninth year only, ffis Ibrdilhip 
a perianal friend of' the late King, and of the King of the Belgians, who slb^ 
flpanter for one of his children in 1^29. A writer in/|the l|ihes^* thus speaks of 
the adde lord “ If length of days were to be cornmensurab^ with ^bipntd meidt, 
JhjiJlfis w^ld have been one of no ordinary duration. Amiable and exemplary in 
aR his private relations, an upri^. xeidous, and intrepid supporter qf his political 
epfniont^ ha will long be regretted bpAls fi^y d^d hil pdr^ ^ ddd to Ihis Ms elo* 



momplhhmmiu a« ipcie^jj# wjl tamdr^ *1^- 

n:i«nt« as a man of letters^ wll it wokiM >» the wtmle ei 

EHg^i«h gentry and nobility, 4 |»er«mige wINl^U be ilverely mhiled* 8# ^ 
flefuted, in bis family, and fortune, an4 chattae^i erery meNdve which can IMtHit IHb 
de»iral>le ; but be bad diaoharged hid ^ariona datiet. bofib domeatie and sodi^t «o 
conaeientiously and honourably, that, abort ai|hia m® bdt been, it haa Wn long 
enough to eatablish a reputation urhich there are tew men, peat or preie&t, whe> 
having lived to the greateat age, would not bb proud to enjoy/* 

»*• 

At Edinburgh, on the 13th of June, tiie Kev« James Andrew, LLJ>* and F«R^'f 
late Principal of the Hon. East India Cojnpaiiy^s blilitary Seminary at Addh^ 
comlie,* tn the 60^h year of his age. When the H^. Company resolved to e^nadti 
the youtn intended for their engineer and artilllry aervip aepayately ^iw 
King's cadets, they made choice of Ik. Andretv ajwd Wnp^inetiw^ 
purpose ; soon afierwaids they puiimaaed AikiaCfitnbeliiw^'w wo^dh i 
removed, and conti?)uad to presnk^over the eatabliah>hent fti 

Master and Proiessor of Mathemaucs for about y®*f* ^>th greet atmeeilj 

maintaining throughout a system of <|^ciphne and subordination that had never 
been equalled in England. He retirea from hia arduous duties about ^ 
ago ; and is the author, we believe, of Hebrew Grammar and Hictiooa^ 
System of Sciipnnal Chronology, Nautical Tallies, and Original Grammar « 
English Language, &c. Kdiuated at Aberdeen, he was one of th^se malty 
venng and foitunate North Bntons of whose meritjnd fUOMWtglillly giHUitry‘^ 
well be proud. ^ 



43RITICAL NOTICES. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Mor^tt. SS 

We have heard of a Turk who declared that the Turkish government was tht 
only government in the universe that was not despotic.” l^qually startling, in tht 
way of i>elbblmdnesR, is the declaration of Lady Morgan, that if she had anything 
moie light and trifling tlinn the trifle “ 1 have the ho lour to lay at its feet, (the 
pihhc,) 1 should, ol prefei^nce, haie selected it.** We would ask her Ladyship^ 
(with all due respect tor taknts uhidi. however, in onr estimation, occasionally 
misapplied, aie of veiy first*rato older,) could there h® WiftAinff more light and 
trifling than the two voUiines she has now given forth f Alch<bl^ dmm 

ha|, in our estimation, many moral faults, and l^y Jolkt k an aH^sail 

flJairvina’' which turned our youthful heads and hearts, yetmereargiii ItiShi!# 
racters and scenes of beauty and vigour which sboW thgt time hm brought know* 
ledge with it, if Lady Morgan would be satisfled to give that knowl^ge forth, 
stripped of tiio tinsel by which she, with so mistaken a taste, often leeks to orna- 
ment I he gem. tier present production lacks nrio invention ; but in « Malndr 
Sackvilie ** it displays much experience, and Brian sad Honor, arh sketches that 
every one who knows any thing of li eland and its brave and noble peasantry must 
acknowledge as drawm from the life Mis. Quigly and her cat, Mr. Galbrai^, and 
the,Hev. Mr. Callaghan, are all admirable, and make us wish that, if it were po|- 
sible^ her Ladyship would sink poliucs, aud give us some purely national dramas* 

The Dream, and other Poems. By Conyngham, 

We have the pleasing task of soliciting peculiar attentSan to a small collectlehi Of 
poems, which aflbrd a new instance of that female talent for which this ooiidtry has 
beau distinguished of later years. To the names of Edgeworth, HemanSf l&Oigan, 
Norton, Laudon, Ratcliife, and Sheridan, we have to add that of Mrs. Ckmyng- 
ham, who has just published the poetical volume we allude to, under the title Of 
The Dream, and oito Poems.*’ The Dream is the principal poem, and contain! 
some passages remarha|de for their easy grace, and others for their fore! of 
sion. 

We will take the first passage that we open (page Ig) ea a specimen 
«« It was not that her radM eyes 
Wtrs Uks the stars of Bastsni sides | 

2x2 
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Will nut tbit btr brow wm fllr, 

Thit >Jf«Wnr«t*«i i&flufc toxuvh wii tlitrt » 
tt wifl not thqil ttf Lpri 

Till teiture of her cheek hid wore j 
It wa* the eplrlt*! 

The mind’i on broken lOelndjr* 

Breathing Iti sweetn«m through the whole { 

It was the gl&nce that spoke a soul 
AU fearless In its purity) 

It was the sunny amlle that drew* 

M'berO^r it faU on this world's tears, 

Bright colours tu)it^whose rainbow hue 
Gave promise of leas troubled years.'* 

Tha w)to1e of this pasmige, continuing it farther than we have space or time here 
to do, is full of nature and gra^. The 2dth and 2dth atanzas possess beauty of a 
more nervous and str^ing kind; and, indeed, the whole jniein is such as may 
fairly claim attentimt of the public, while it needs but little indulgence from the 
critic. ' 

Some of the smaller pnetnl, however, are mare perfect of their kind than The 
Bream ’’ Mrs. Conytigham is niece, we believe, to Kmmett, fammis for his mistakea 
but honest pairiotum ; and her muse seemd^tn have taken many of its tones w^liich 
^ » a high and pure spirit of liberty from her ancestral recollections. 

Hints to Anglers and Chess-Players. 

^ family likeness between an author and his 

'Writings. ^^^HMIlirioui^mid gotid4ieartednei,s are instantly tran^^iused ^to his 
book; and, in temHn^oiit W twelve, we might swear to the literary, 
without any further evidence. 

With regard to the plea.Hing jeu tTciprtV upon onr table, tlie resemblance is eal 
perceived. Its inoffensivei quiet satire, its nnuhsuimi^ tone, its right-headednes^' 
and certain unerring indications of an amiable man, would have pointed our con- 
jectures to Hichard Penn, whom we hav'e long known as an angler and chess- 
player, had we not much lietter authority for the fai't. 

^reaford's “ Miseries of Life” seem to have suggested to our friend the humorous 
idea of the miseries of an angler. These, indeed, are wliat the French would call 
jneommodities only, though, in a late criminal trial at Parij», we were not a little 
atirprised that a person who had taken poison was described by the physician as 
having undergone 6eaacoi/p tTwcowmodi/^. AVhat we mean is, that they are those 
miseries only which are legitimate subjects of ridicule li and those minor miseries 
are sure to beset the inexperienced tyro of the rod, and he must l>ear a laugh raiKcd 
at his expense if he is ambitious of becoming a skill ul angler. In truth, this little 
book aiamnds with wholesome cautions against the iinprovidenre and inattention 
to triBes which have marred many a day's sport, and led to miAchances which he 
might easily have avoided had he relied on his own understanding, rather than 
folj<7wed the advice and directions of others. 

And here is a giMal opportunity to remark that your genuine angler is the most 
independent being in the world. His ways and means are the resources of his own 
understanding, sorely exercised by tbc petty vexations of lus craft, till at length 

Old expenenco do atlion 
Sonivtiiiug ul propUetk Btrain, 

and be goes forth in the momiug quite proof against the accMtflj^s by Bood or 
Beld,*’ which would dnve an undisciplined pupil of the line and hook sUrk mad. 
The sun, theoloud.ii, the breeze, are his b<ioks; they are the oracles that announce 
the coming events of the day. In short, he may well exclaim with Edgar, Thou, 
Kature, art my goddess V* For it is by ^ assiduous worship in her temples only 
that he can arrive at any proficiency. 

And, pray, is not this enough to brush away the feeble insect objections fivr ever 
husait^ ill )'our ear to the sublime mystery of the angler ? For there are many ive/i- 
4r«ii»sed, well-behavdd pemms, luth manners bearing the polish of good company, 
and ahm that of Day and Martin, who, in the loolishitais of their hearts, liave 
eaUed it an idle amu<&emenl. Idle! to wander by river, i^dod, and fell, amidst all 
the harmonies of the universe, the noontide hum, that, like an air of Uandel, lulls 
the itoul into devout comemplations, the inurrnui’S of briHiks and rivulets, their little 
Braves, playful as children, chasing each other over a clear pebbiy bottom,— idle ! to 
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watoh year (ft>r Ogg^^tiMmS^er’e tot 

fur ^e lii^re deitfliatlw ot bin beSi^gwe on* 
Ifd^lii^ in the renewal of tbe leaf imd ^ reuim of the trerttote 

'iu a pai^e of Bishop Butler^s Analogy^«-rl^le 1 1 to lee the ^tfiil shadows B»iif 
by every passing cloud upon the streatu be loves* girjm hint as ecstatic a d|%ht 
as the change of scenes in a pantozninie to a i^ilioo bis nrst visit to a theatre i aUd# 
above all, the deep and still deeper shade cast on its surface by the stunted eun on 
which be leans bis back-^the shade where the ^et^ed lord of the brook waits half 
asleep and half awake for the May*dy as itfi^ims over his head* No; this it not 
idleness* It is good for mati to be amid sudh scenes. They are those Mi^t fMiges 
of creation from which folly would retire wise^ or, at least, less foolish* and avarice 
and woridly wealth derive a hint by seeing hw bountifully Nature has d^ne hfdr 
part to sacoM) as fiw as they can, her holy minislrs^ns. 

But we williiat trust onrselves any further With the ^ must te^ 

mark, in justice io the author, that many new hints arl^llirown out which an 
angler would dpwell to mark and inwardly dig^t. |6ue we thinks extremely use* 
ful respecting the absurdity of playlWg too lon^ treat, to liook him the 

more effectually ; for you frequently ^ble him, by this dexterous nianasuvre, to dW, 
engage his jaws from the hook, and railikm quietly, perhaps with. little tiHWe incoot^ 
veriicnce than a tooth-ache, to his old qnartera* And the iessoii may be well aj 
to the schemes of life. Let the Uliss who is inclined to lie coquettish 
when the hook has l»een fairly swallowed, of playing with her hsh. \ 

The illustrative designs have considerable humour, It is said^Jflddfi^thSt 
are froj^tlie pencil of the great sculptor, Chantreyp^j^ 

. # 

Chats worth, the Patrician. 

to say that such a novel as Chats worth Is not found even 
tin^ the most moustrodl super fee tations of the press* 

None but itself can be its parallel/* 

It is, hOij^er, a curiosity whigh deserves inspection, inasmuch as it is a ipoSt 
perfect specimen of a Cockney hotioti, and an exact image of a Cockney miud* 
Without iear of contradiction, we assert* that the author, if he ever travelled out m 
the sound of Bou'-Ml, got no farther than Edmonton. Thb dialogue is something 
ill. the manner of Dean Swift’s Polite Conversations, the wit and humrmr of the 
model, however, having evaporated in the process. But as a conservatory of the 
sentimental talk of middlhig life in London, though the scene is laid in high life, 
and in what the late Lord Kenyon used to call “ the great squares,*’ it will be here* 
after invaluable* In the awful vicissitudes of human thingH, it may happen that 
this dialect may become extinct* But Chaiaworth" may transmit its remains for 
the gratification of future antiquaries, in the same way as the Piimc aoenea in 
Plautus pre^e^vr>d for the delight of General Vallaucey the charming and inteiligiUe 
diction of Ilanuibal and liamiicar. 

Cochnetj Specimen$, 

•* The duTce (ra*prt on her with delight. ‘ I ordered the curricle to be here la an 'h<KLT<«-wlU 
you gA a drive this morihn<>: ?’ 

*• * Tour ladyship seems to forget how much you are concerned.*—'* No, ooj depend 1 rftotf JoM 
no opportunity o%a|Hliaiina on the duke.' 

•• On the fourtl^^riilntr, Mrs Grey and Irene reached Ihc meliopoHa In safety, and proceedli 

straight to CnroJlne's residence ot Me ttvrf end, ' 

*' Mrs. lVI«e would frequently say, her hiwse was notlike Aame if some of the Hisses QATiiOdS 
were uot whh her. 

* 1 WHS warrted ut Colnbrook by a friend of the duke’s, the fteveread George Bates,* 

'** * 1 shall eome for you to go lo the theattjriq-morrow.* 

** * Having given my promise, 1 muet nt^HhUfrom mg loord. Besides, he Is ao tenfleCfwi, he 
would never forgive me** 

* Now, Irene, here is the end of oar drive. Fasten your tlppot, my lore, or ike droapH Huty 

ewe tlftfu void * V ,.- 

* By the bye, I saw the HUvertona the other day, and dnd I ebill aOtmMMve tc wagtOtatMte 
you on tyowr pmapeefs in the mntrim'niiuf itnr.* 

•* * 1 'think you Raid yotif filter was engaged oat to-morrow.* 

** * Ve», yes, 1 promiMe, ^ don*t lease me any more, that's a good sold.'* 

*’ * Shall I ring for her/ dsntaitded Sir Kdgar, * or ts she gone a walk f* ** 

When such tilings are ]>rinted,nnght we npUw avowed to aigh for fmpther caliph 
Omar, who set fire to the books at Alexandria 
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♦* a»a bwd ratirrfTIl^ i^tMBU I 

H If, m at nulftbew, 

, ^ ^ l^bttirattjh o*er my cmdled a1iii»l>ari« 

^ medttftte ihe vfrae vhfA to •bow’ * ' 
{And tong »hKll live ivhen wt dflfte tre levr) 

TfaF prayer how HrdvAt and thy hope how atrong. 
That! ifaoiild learn of Nature's self the song. 

The lore which |taoe hut Nature’s puptls know 1 
The prayer Washepi^*. I * wandered lIKe a breeze * 
By mounuln broo^ anil aolitary mrres, 

And gathered there the ahaitoa and phantasies, 
'Which, mixed wi^jjiassiona of my sadder years. 
Compose this good therein there be, 

That good, myHre, if; dedicate to thee 1 ** 

*' We fiiote this beautltful introductory sonnet, add) 
father, to ensure at oned t^‘ ' 


feeling of oUr readers SJ^ore 



y 


:hor to his 
Iding any far- 


lilief ill our hdef ti«|ice df ioRoirk which conndfbs gs much'hf tlieessenre of poetry 



thoughts w'liich, springing from Wiadom*a l>est must*, ContrmpUtum/* aided hy i 
edMt^hat metaphyaical i|itellect, present themselres under tliose engaging forms 
fuimUed by the external world, in unlimiitHl number, to pxpiess feehngH which, 
without such acCMpanytng imagejy uoiild be unintelligible. The 

dehneatioiit||||^H|^|fl[«maiWnis, and of love more especially, appears i 
Coleridge’s fot^|^HRPMdoi%bMaks out into the wild expresMon of past 
** glad ol it withm^iur hearts’* we are, for we are beginning to be tin 
mebidTamatic rant sUdglittei oi the cha|pctei& of the B\ion si bool; and i 
moil expression that a hero, to be inWrestiiig, must carrv aiiout Mith In 
countenance and gCMurel credentials to ensure g ready l&dmittaiici' into St LuWe's ; 
while he scorns to express even the must peaceful feelings of the heuiuoi other 
meUi under a less terniic image than 

'* The inva flood 

'Whith oils in j!Etnu\ brea-t of flume.** 



Such, however, is not the spirit iu vibicli i\lr C olei idge has written ; noi, indeed, 
the apint which is now liegmmng to sbecl a more {icaieliil ebardt ter oier the gene- 
ral style of our current hteiatuie lie ih an tiiterpieter oi Nature in hei most 
winning dress, Imiknig upon hei in hei tine (haiaiter uf a i a nlib ss ii Hex oi im- 
roatenai wisdom and giNMlnesh holding inien ouise, thiough the mednirn oi paU 
pabie symlmls, with the iinmoiui and ly^MMble pait oi utan In pieces of quiet 
pathos, tlup, he is possessed of no ordmarx poxvei, h.s the fullon mg stanzas, which 
we cannot refrain from quoting, will sofficiemly pro» e : — 


TO SOIFBOD^. 

'* I blame her not— becauM' my soul 
Is not Iikt hers,— a treasure 
Of seW sufficing gi* »d, — a xiUole 
Complete in « ver> tneainire. 

1 charge her not with cruel pride, 

Myith oeit admired disCani } 

Tso happy «he, or to deride. 

Or lu perceive my paiii« 

•' I blame her not ; — «he cannot know 
^ hat ahe did rever prove. 

Her arreama of aweeluesa purely flow 
Unblvuded yet with.la^. 

'* Ko fault hath she that 1 desire. 

What she can not conceive j 
I For she la made uf bllSS entire, 

And I was born to grieve* ^ 

*' And though she bath a tbouaaad wlUg, * 
And In a moment’s apace, 

Ai fast ae light, a thousand smlls* 

Cotm. tna 
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•/ Tfum ndnfome vmnef, 

^#r hearl Mcnrtty mutltr ‘ ^ > 

CM ai tbe HaftMng of Ubliiwolnf 
In t,)ie cnld BMpDligH iMKlWfi^ ^ 

** H 4 ^r itveat aifapiTtfltMi free ai tHwIr 
Nor fear not fraelngr feel } 

No aecret bolloi# bath her inlndt 
Nor paaeion to ref eal* 

« Her being’a law la gehtte Mta, 

Her pUTpoei atid heriltttf, 

And quiet joy her loveUpeM. 

And gay delight her bean^. 

" Then let her walk in tnirthfriJ|llr}f|«, ’ 
DUpenelng Joy and «adneii?«u.^ 

By her light spirit foMifieilii ^ 

111 panoply of gtadneea. ^ 

The joy she gives shall ftUl be h«i|» 

The s )rro«r a||aH be ipioe f * 

Sath debt the earthly heart lacnra 
That pauta faille divine. 

“But better ’tiatolove, I ween. 

And die of slow despair,'^ 

Than die, and never to have seen 
A maid so lovely fair.** 


We hare now to men^on the few faults whirh 1^6 stn|«ik B| eleglmb 

volume. These are, principally, a tinge of affectatlHin want of 

a rixe4 and detenninaie object, in several of the p#i09. BlrTxHpndge has all the 
i^gil^tlon which raises a poet from the smoke and stir of this dul) spot Into a 
pilfer and more exhilaiating atmosphere} htit he ia still In traOt of than^rvea an^ 
sinews requisite to sustnin Wm in a prolonged flight. T|ihi be attrilmtahle to 
a want ol confidence in his own strength, which a second dsi^y will probably pro- 
duce. At all events, wt are pleased to find, in his first volume of verse, suffic^nt 
merit to afford the old ad ige of ** fortes Treuntur fortihus *' additional confirmation. 
Besides, there are occasional ghmp'Tes of feeling, which we regard with pLsfuinre aa 
likely t<* hiruish a gi eater fund of satisfaction to their possessor than even the meed 
of hlerary fame which he has in prospect, or jperhaps in possession. We allude to 
tb.it conviction of whiclt all ought to be seusihle, and vvhich he has so happily eit 
pressed in the conclusion of his lines “ to an Unknown Sister.in-law.’* We (AH 
not help iraTiscrihing the vliole passage as a fitting specimen of the author’s best 
fctyie, wherewitli to condude ourieview. 


*‘ Dearest atstcr, 1 

Am one of whom thou doubtless bast heard mticb. 
Not al u ayfl w ell. My name too oft pronounced 
With s’gbH, desponding sorrow, and reproBeh, 

B> npH winch (am would praise and ever bieseme. 

1 ( t deem not burdly of me ' who best know 
Wo*i gently censure me, and who believes 
The dark inherent mystery of sin, 

Doubts not the will and potency of God 
To change, invigorate, and purify 
Tbe aeif'Condemmng heart. 

Good night; e'en now. 

Perhaps, thou art sleeping by my brother’s side. 

Or listen me gladly to the soft, sweet breath 
Of thy dear babe while I must seek a coueh, 

Lonely, and haunted much by visions strange. 

And sore perplexity of VoVlng dreams, 

The spectres nmnifold Of murdered liours. 

But yet, good night } good be the night to thee. 

And bright the morrow, ^Once, Oj^aln.good night I**, ^ 


lives of Celebrated Spaniards. Translated from the Spanish of Qmntaaa, 
by T, R. Preston. 

Bvery one knows and acknowledges the value of biography as a department of 
literature ; every one can attest.troiu experiend| H» absorbing interest tod lasting 
influence on tbe mmd : the only point, Ht^n irhich it is necessary for to 
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to to tibeeo Litea^ !a Ihe manner in wliic^ tlioy are axaeuted ; 

ami hem wei<p|l^%)y and freely naa the language of pwdae, not only liecauae the 
yrerkpOMesaee hut because, alsto, we ore anxiona to promote the 

imporiotatm and naturalization of all that is gfood of foreign growth. Sincere thanks 
are due, and will be readily given, to Mr. Pr(^t»>n for presenting ns with so pleasing 
an additidfo to onr literature. These Lives portrayed with a hdelity and skill 
by no tneans common. The author exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the 
apri^ of human actions r he traces every manife^^tation of character to its true 
origin ; paints every feature in its natural cnhnir ; prevents the misappreciation of 
facts, assisting to deeds their strict moral value ; ami invests a narrative of events 
with the alluring charms of lomance* We cannot better give an idea of the heroes 
whose lives are here described than in Quintfuia’s own words ; tliey are — 

‘‘Tliose whose celebrity is attcslied alike by the vofre of history and of tradition ^ and he 
(QaintAha^ believes that not one of the lives which he now ofiVrs to the piihiic can be impugned 
M being in contravention with the title of the book itself, Ki. Cio Casipk ado r , (ordiwtaoce— 
aaaine which, afliattg ns. Is synonymous to the indomitable strength of heroi<tn. as well n« to 
•access. Ou2MAti TBK GoOD'^tq'ual to the most dUtioguisherJ peraonu^es of onliipnty, by his 
patriotiMm and magnanimity. Rqoek ok TiAua]A~th(i> greatest mariner posaeitsed by Kurope 
from the days of Carthage to Columbia. The pRTisrk os Vi axa— » o Interesting from hsa cha- 
racter, from his learning, and his talents; so worthy of coinpusatnn by hi.‘» niNfortunes ; and 
who unites in his destiny, to the dignity and expeetatiotiR of h royiil birth, the example and mis- 
fbUnne of a private individual, unjustly perseiuled and barl»ar<uisly puci iticod. And, lastly, 
IjfiONZALO i>K CoRiiOvA, the luost iiiustriotis general of the titieenth century be who, by h>s 
Wwda and discipline, gave to our soldiery the eupenorlty they nmintained in Europe for luatly 
two consecutive ugci } and Who, both in his character anti conduct, presents n dtuzliug mirror, 
wherein to behold themaeliHe, to all such t\arriors ns bieut! not ferocity with beioUm.” 

If this bill of fare attract not Uuinbers to the feast, we should address the public 
an language analogous to that of a musical iriend of ours. When Lady ap- 

proached the piano, on which a genilcMDan v\as playuig with tasteful skill, for the 
enjoyment of her ladyship’s guests, and had just imehed the middie of an imposing 
concerto, — and said, Thank ye, sir — very delightful— -that will do— much obliged 
t’ ye,” our friend, who had been turning over the leaves, exclaimed, iu a deep-toned 
growl of contempt, 1 pity your taste, my lady ! ” 

Pc'iisicri e Poesio di Guido Sondii. 

This small volume, consisting only of eighty-six pages, contains as much true 
poetry as most modern enters would couirue to spread over three iiundied. 
Signor Sorelli’s last work wus a masterly trails. ation oi our divine Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost;” and it is a bold ailirniution that the original bcaiuies of that splemhd 
production were little, if at ail, dimmed hy their foreign garb. Sorelli is not one 
to paraphrase tvords : he does not (rnir oidy, he fvf'h ^ e\ery fine idea, everv briU 
liaut conception, finds an echo in his peeuliur and jiowerlu IK -organized mind ; and 
he transcribes at once the expression and tlie inspiration ot his author. The might 
and mysticism of poetry are both upon him : his «orJd is evidently one of imagi- 
nation and feeling, with which the every-day clamour of lite lias nothing to do. 
The Paradiso Perduto” wa.s dedicated, hy perniission, to liec Majesty, and is, if 
we mistake not, the only insUmce of such an honour having been ceded to a 
foreigner since she became queen. It is gratifying to hno^v that such distingtiished 
favour was not shown to an author nnworth) of the boon. The Florentine .Son Hi 
is essentially a poet; in the little volume which is now Iieside us he has inscnlnd 
“ Thoughts and Poems'” to wliicli no common mind could have given liiith. VVe 
could extract twenty passages which would justify our ojunion ; hut we forbear to 
mutilate, and we cannot afford space to give rme of the poems entire. We can only 
advise such of our readers as love /« Imgva Ttttrtana (and w'ho docs not ?) to obtain 
this little book, and to turn to “ 1^ Donna,*' the “ Sonnet to Jessica,” “ L* Addio,” 
and the Ode to Hope.” Keither the author nor ourselves need dread the result. 

^ , ' Tropical Agriculture. 

Considering the immense influx of our colonial produce into the mother country, 
■—considering, also, the avidity with which every department in science and litera- 
ture has been ransacked in these latter days, for the purpose of furnishing a new 
is astonishing that the agriculture of,ii*opical climates has, tilJ the pre- 
sent sncwaent, received comparatively little notice.^ True it is that a residence in 
those regions is almost au indispensable qualidcation, or at least an intimate ao 
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qiu^ntance with those who have been inctraeled Iff 
matters. True it is, also, thet the subject wquifW somethm^ 
sketching and witticistug talent whkli characteriae# m many of our iiiotterti 
vallers. Notwithstanding all this, it ^ certainly surpHaing that a branch of 
ledge so intimately connected with the daily comforti ot fUt community at |ar|m 
should be suiTered to remain unimpTdeed iit a thne of general observatum and uni* 
versal authorship. The public attention has been latterly much directed to our 
Colonial interests^ and with reason. Colonies are at all times of vital importance to a 
commercial country ; l>ut the misfortune is, that their true use is little uuderstmid ; 
and when misnianaged, according to a general law of nature, they are gs injurious 
to home interests as they are henedcial when governed by salutary regulations* 
That rnismanagetnent has existed on the part of the British Government ou this 
very esseiitial head must he universally acknowledged f hut we have, at the same 
time, reason to hope that the day of short-sighced policy, is past, and forever: 
indeed, the relations between ourselves and our foreign possessions, which are daily 
assuming a more important character, no longer suffer ignoratice ot'dndifferenoe ou 
either side to be a matter of uuimportaiice, or even of '’possibility. While the agri- 
ciihuriil interest at home wanes, and seems likely to continue waning,^ before its 
huTidrcd handed rival, the gcniiis of manufactures ; while the increase of population 
is immifesied by the growth of liouses, and streets shooting forth in every direction 
witli the rapidity of crystals formed under the microscope of the philosopher,-^it 
does not seem either absurd or inconsistent wdth the evidence of facts to anticipate 
n day Mhen tlie farmer will be fairly pushed out of the country, and the shepbei'd 
become ns scarce an object in England as in Egypt of old. At such a time our 
ine.iiis of support will perliaps he chiefly supplied by onr farms beyond the Atlantic 
and Indian Seas, wliich may stand in the same relation to our children as Sicily 
and Africa to ihe swarming population of Borne at the height of her power. It is 
unnecessary to add a word more to prove the utility of such a%ork aivAlr. Porter’s, 
'wlurh Avill no doubt be appreciated by every one connected by commerce or interest 
with the cnmitiies of whose cultivation it treats; while to the man of science it 
w'lll open a held (>f the most exciting irupiiry. Even in our own land, agriculture, 
as a ^cience, always repays the Jnterest it engages; hut in those climates w^here 
tlic perils and profits of the pursuit are incalculahly increased, where Nature, acting 
f'VtT 401 the same gigantic scale, either bestows with tlie nmiiificence of a gratified 
iiumauh, or desolates with the fury of an avenging conqueror, — the consiejerution 
ol iin agency which iiiav best improve her gifts, or moderate the effects of her 
anper, rises into proportionate impurtance : besides, the productions ff a tropica! 
region are so infinitely divei sifted by the exuberant fertility of the soil, and so 
entindy (liffcicnt, both in ( haracter and culture, from our own, that little to be 
envied would be either the lieart nr headuhich could contL'inplaie so many mighty 
and novel adapintions of wisdom to ciicumsfances wirhont gratitude and admiration. 

.Mr IVmicr's work contaiiifi accounts drawn Irom the best authoritiefi, and sup- 
plied by prisons of experience in the management nitd use of almost every tropical 
plant 4'onsider‘d of importance in a coinmeinai sense ; amongst sevec.al others, of 
cotton, tea, cocoa, millet, maize, tobacco, the several spices, opium, and indigo. 
Each of these wtdl deserves a separate review ; and \^e regret that the little space 
Ave can devote to the present notice prevents us from dwelling as we could wish 
U])on each. The chapter upon Cotton is rendered particularly interesting by the 
im-reasetl demand for tbat article upon America; and we have a t'^ei'y clear state- 
ment of the moans by which the United States have lieeii able todiivS our own 
planters fiorn the market. That upon Tea, also, may be very advantageously con- 
BuIttMi towards foiming a clearer conception of that great political mysiery-— the 
Cliina trade, wliiidi it seems decieed that nobody should understand and everyljody 
talk of iMi. Porter ilnnks, with Cohliett, that maize might be introductfd with 
great success into our own country, and quotes from Dr Franklin a list of its uses, 
the hare enumeration of m hii*h any one would suppose might secure it a place on 
every estate, if he were not at the .same time aware that, of qll prejudiced anii^als 
under the sun, there exists no one so essentially and enurely> bigoted to a prevh'usly 
conciMved opinion as an English farmer. Maize, as a foreign and strange-Jooking 
gt iiin, was at once voted to he fit only for the sustenance of hogs, and ti> their sole 
use ai d benefit it has accordingly been assigned. The account of the cocoa-tree is 
elegantly written, and that of tobqcco containqttnany interesting particulars. On 
the subject of indigo, a comprehensive exposition inf the different methods used for 
prejianng the dye in the East and West Indies is given, with the relative advan- 
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National Portrait Gallery, Nos, 49, 50, and 5 1 . 

Few woil^, issuing periodically from the press, hare a stronger claim than the 
above upon the public at^uion, from the-^^bject professed— few haVe earned a 
bettar right to the public patronage, fror^^the spirited and sncopsiifui manner in 
whirii that object is endeavoured to be atimned ; and, to these recommendations is 
added that of a^Mce so moderate, that we are astonished hopr so large a ouantity 
of matter, andUlch superior^^mtiellishinents, can be isc^dd without Injuring the 
proprietors, by the necessary ^tlay. As our attention wilt be rather directed in 
the present Notice to the literary portion of^ ti|| work than its engrarings, we 
merely state of th^tter that they are executed in the first style of the art, and 
thet they are taken from tlie best original portraits which can be procured* The 
lives coiitained^^n the three jmrts last published are as usual nine ih number. 
Ajoi^uig thesC) iirst in interest as In importance, stands the name df ISddmnd BUrke, 
among the numerous memoirs extant of whom, we i^Ot remember to have sden one 
written With ifiore elegance and truth than the conme1»iograp|biy liefhre us. It coii» 
tains a juatanalysis of the mind of that emiiieiitatatesmarr;^ in whom th'e spiiit of elo- 
quence shows it^if to a degree which has certainly never since been equalled within 
the walls of a British Parliament, and of that great philosopher than whom none ever 
made fu^er advances iu the intricate paths of mental science, The next memoir 
which apjiesrs to iis dIserving of high commendation is that of Robert Hall, a name 
which few can hear without a feeling of regret for the still rVcaUt removal from the 
scene of their trial of as brilliant, intellectual, and moral qualities, as ever distin- 
guished the intenial constitution of man. The life of Ulr. Hall, it is well known, 
was one long scene of personal suffering, and even if uninteresting, in any other 
view, it would he deserving of earnest attention, as affording a most singular in- 
stance of the triumph of mental power over the most formiduble physical impedi- 
ments. The writer of tlie present memoir has given us a striking, and, it is to be 
hoped, not uninstructing picture of what may he performed umh^r every discourag- 
ing circumstance, by a principle only equalled by the genius which formed at once 
its ornament and support ; and if the portrait is at times distinguished by a warmth 
of colouring perhaps not strictly justified by the facts adduced, this will be acknow- 
ledged as ariefect which certainly leans to virtue’s side.” It is, moreover, one which 
we regret the less, as it aflPords us a favourable specimen of the author’s abilitv in 
eulogy, a quality of rather uncommon occurrence in these censorious days. The 
remaining memoirs are devoted to Sir William Jones, the present Earl of Shrewj&- 
buryi l>r. Adam Clarke, professor Lesl'e, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. With 
respect to these, we have only space to observe that they are written, to the best of 
our knowledge, with fidelity as well us with discrimination and judgment. The 
life of $ir AVilliam Jones is, })erhaps, the best, on whom a suitable panegyric has 
been pronounced, though, at the same time, we fully agree with the writer that the 
importance of his testimony to the truth of Revelation has been egregiously over- 
rated. No man in his senses could possibly have spoken otherwise. Thus much 
for the latest niimljers of the “National Portrait Gallery,** which, as we have pe- 
rused them with interest, ippB now lay aside with regret. We have no doubt that 
the work will be properly 'appreciated by a discerning public, and meet with that 
encouragement which the zeal and ability of all engaged in its prodnetion deserve. 
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Montagu j ff, la thla Religion i by Chaflea 
B Taf toe, new edition, ISmo , 6#. doth. k 
Narrative of Voyagee to explore the Shorea 
of ACHea, Arabia, and Madagaecar, by Captain 
Odreh, 2 vola,, 8eo., ilW* Ma. 

Life of Gourerneur Morris, by Jfrc4 Sfarlea, 
8 role., Svo., S7«. ^ A ^ 

Taxation of the British Empire, try R. M. 
Martin* ISmo., ft# cloth. 

Exposition of the False Medium apd Barrlera 
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post 8vo., Sff. 6d. hdi* 
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Sf^^Guy de Liialgnao, by Knight^ 9 

tola., poet Svo^,2ia ^ 

Some Aecoipft of the EngUsh Stage from 
the ReabratiOtt in 1680 to laafli 18 volg., SoOi, 
M-lOf. 

^^Maln^ Illostraiions of j^ptabk Fhyslningy^ 

The Vllkge ISeUea, a Morel, 3 rolii poM 
Sro., u.y#, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


** lltnstratlone of |he Botsny and'Otlier 
Branches of the Naturat Tllstory of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cash- 
mere,** by J. F Royle, £sq., F.L 8 8cfi. 

*• Hketches of the Domestic Manners anti 
Social Condition of the White. C olonred, and 
Negro Popniation of the West Indies,*’ by 
Mrs. Carmichael, 

Mesara AclcennannandCo. announce** Two 
Senes of Coloured Views of Niagara and Que- 
bee,*' ffom Drawings token on the spot, by 
Lieut.-CotODel Gockbum 
*• Theory of Pneumatology,** In reply to 
the question, ** What ought to be believed or 
didielleved concerning Presentiments, Vi. 
dons, and Apparitions ?" by Dr. Johann Hein- 
rich Jung-Stllllng, late Professor of the Uni- 


versities of Heidel^rgh and Mifhnrgh* and 
Privy Councillor to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
From the German, by Samuel Jackson. 

** A Memoir of Baron Cuvier,** by Mrs. Lee, 
with Portrait. 

** I«ectures on Painting,** delivered at the 
Royal Academy* by Thomas Phillips, Esq.R A. 

•* The Hiitory of the Presbyterian Church In 
Ireland" from the Accession of James 1., by 
J. S Reid. ]> D. 

**Reis8chs Outlines to Macbeth’* Hrili ap. 
pear in the course of the summer. 

A new and splendid Animal to be called the 
** Oriental Annual/* from origuial Drawings 
by W. Daulell, Fsq* R.A., is announoed ; the 
Liteiary Department b> the Rev. H. Channter, 
B.D. 


THE DRAMA. 

KTNO’S THEATRE. 

Taowonj ii gone the lady light of foot, the creator of poetic viaiong of imiry 
beauiy> haa left the Opera to the dreariness of her inferiors. Pasta stU) iwaine 
to support Norma, and give intensity of interest to apiece that could not he sup- 
ported without her. ** Conerentola*' and “ Somnambule** have bqen attmetive 
as hitherto, for Malibraii does not cease to be fascmacing. There have heen no 
novelties. 

DRURY LANE. 

F^nlni hah given four concerts at this theatre, and thay We been attended by 
a brilliant and oversowing audience. At the rising of the enrtain, sounds of un- 
equivocal disapprobation greeted the unpopular musician, but, like another Orpheus, 
he wielded all wills to his purpose bv the sound of his fiddle. Alter the first notes 
fif discontent had subsided, the miudciaH oolUlseileed his wonders ; and if rapturous 
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VAftlETlES. 


A Mkom of m ‘ttereofifl Imyrleoned for debt foii^e taidtluredjwara, trleh the 
antoitnt of itiillr debts, has been laid before the Moute of Casnineii£ It furnishes 
the for the dty of Dublin 
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Debt. 
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Persons. 

Debt. 

A 

city Marshaltea 

. 942 , 

, 9.189 

.. 900 

8,308 

.. 718 

1.564 

biewKsie . .. . 

. 33 • 

5,574 

34 

hm 

.. 85 

2,659 

SheHF's Prison Z 

. 600 

4S.022 

.. 761 

42,043 

.. 535 

44.213 

Total 4 « • . 

. 1.665 

55,795 

1,685 

45.350 

^1,388 

43,4^ 


Oeeeral abstract for all Ireland :> 


Rutnber of Debtors confined in 1931 
. 1932 

1933 

Total .... • 


7231 

5,698 

19917 


Debit. 

£ 

192.618 

169,048 

192.5^9 

654.197 


Averaging an amount of debt to each pHsoner of 2/. d#. 7<^ 

The number of persons having depo^iits in the savings^ banka iuid friendly iodg- 
tles, the funds of hich were in the hands of the Ckimaiissioners for the Reduotlmi of 


Depositors In Savings* 

England 

In . 

Total. 

Raiilpi. 

and Wales. 

Ireland. 

Pentons 

. 990.130 .. 

48,903 .. 

434,033 

Otiarltsble Societies • 

. 9,490 

431 .. 

S,92i 

Friendly Socieites 

. 8,(M0 .. 

ivt .. 

4.)40 

441,01^ 

86,919 

479,003 

Number of Members belonging to Friendly Societies . 


By a return on the wine trade, printed by order of the House of Commons, it 
appears that during the lass Are years the importation of wine haa dtmiuishea, 
though, as might be expected from the variety of the vantages, not in a uniforqs 
jrwortion ; and that, on tlie whole, the coiisumpDon of wine in this country has 
ialten oif. In 1528, the number oi gallons of all kinda imported was 9i637i«ddi > 
182lUt was 7,C18a09; in 1830, it was 6,879,588; in 1831, it was 7,116 870} and 
in ll^, jit Was 6.018,^9 '^he quantity entered for hpfw cmnfmpfwn during 
years doas not exhibit im tame variety, lmt>how8 a alight general decrease. In 1 
thk ipiantity of all sorts of wine permitted out of atc^, was 4,700,078 gallons t in 
had faRea below 4,500,000 gallons; and in 1832> it was reduced ^ 
Igallont. By this tablej^eWsumption of Branch winea had fallqa 
though not to a great extent. The number of gallona permitted out Of atonk in 
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for the unde^iibiktibsied vewr#, |mw jtt«t before 

Value year ended Stb Jan;^4027T i ,^S&S&^^W*i ^th Jhn, Ifi^ 

182d, 2 v« 42,I30/. ? iSth Jjia. 1030, 2,403,>00/.; 0th Jan, 183j, l,d5;^43(Xf.>JSlh ^ 
Jao. 1832^ 3,211,81544 M Jan. 1833, Iff Si, 806/. 7 yoar", 

The imml»6r',;oJ fernom nrj^i'haye o|#n€^ 

Surgeons in Lond<;)n, and those who were and . " 

duruig the last five yoarSi as fipHo^ .* — 10^«. S^d 

diplomas, 470 ; rejeoted, 38-^1035, diplotoat, 481; j. r^jftctiwl, 
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I rejected, 33 — 1832,'4i(>l,pM^,'402; rejW!^ 36, V 


The expenee of the tmder<enenti<taed ,iw J^Wi «rt*®Br4 at 

foUowH:— TreSiury, 64,7584 Ur. 24. t Ho»* r«^gll 

ditto, 61,6064 18*. 5rf,j, Col- •’ ” - 


ditto, 

’filde, 12,6514 45i. y. '' ■>" ■ ■ 

4., . . '.'i eiSWV, ' . , , - ’ 


12,2284 IQi. 10e£, i Bpawl of 
Tlie iiuuiher^of JKkU^icans h| Kn|tand and Wales far 

derljr conduct in theSif lbnuses," or for keeping' them open 4t unlawtni t)xm, 

Ist April, 103% to the l«t df Abrih 1133, was l^JS. "I^he number of bder-hOuse. 
keepers oonvieted forHke offet^ during the same period, was 3,080. ^ 

The total amount of public money expended under the Chprity CemintBI^Oii, Is 
14,163/. 16«. 7f/.y of Mch sum 9,6834 ids. 114. has been ptid for sahnlhWf phd 
4,2974 16s. id. in other expenses of the coiamisslon, The average of 

days the commissioners have h^n employed on the hulsiness of the eiihinisiBjoo 
since their appointmd^t uiider the^act I and 2 M’^itliam IV., is about 168 for each 
commissioner. ^ ' 


The tot4 number of %ricks made in England and Scotland between the 5th of 
January, 1832, and the 8th of January, 1833, was 998,346,380 : the duty received 
was 294,3224 9^. I}f4 The number of tiles made during the same period was 
76,601,061 : the duty, 38,0104 17*. Ojd. 

The total official value of the imports into the United Kingdom for the year end- 
ing the 5th of Jamlary, 1833, was 44,586,2414 I5s. The total official vatub df 
exports from the United Kingdom for the same period, viz — British and Irhdi 
produce and manufactures, 66,026,7024 11s.; Foreign and Colonial merchandiBO, 
1 1,044,8694 17s. t total, 76,071,5724 8*. 

The number of persons committed from the police^nffices, in the 5 'ear 18^. US 
follows ’.--"BoW'Street, 2,994; Hatton-iOarden, 3,544 ; jLml^t|h-str6et; 

Great 5Iariboraugh-stre^ 4^775 Marylebone, 2,81^;^' QueeM^^ 
Thatnes^poUce, 1^248 ; |ploh-hall» , 1,882 ; WorsWp-stre5t, 1,567 i BrideweO* 
prison, 748; Giltspu^treet^ 3ll ; City Bouse of Correction, 111 ; Newgate, 394; 
Borough, 629 ; Brixton, 47. Total, 25,628. 

Benck . — The number of writs sealed from the 30th day of April, 1832^ to 
the 10th of June, 1832, was 754: of this number 23 are at the suit of cler^men. 
The numlMjr of writs sealed from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the lOth 
1833, 733 : of this number 200 are clergymen. 

Cmnmon P/eat, — The ^mbeir of writs issued out of the Common Pleas in irel|ii^ 
from the last day of April, 1832, to the lOih day of June in the same was 
321 : of tliis number 7 are at the iuit of clergymen. The number of writs issued 
out of the same court in the like period in 18^, was 672 1 of this number 265 are 
at the suit of clergymen, * * ;, • 

Law Eaxhe^uer , — The number of writs issued and sealedittSi l&e 60th duy t/t 
April, 1832, to the lOth day of June in the same year, wa« Ijild. Ihe number of 
writs issued and sealed from the 30th day of Api;^, 1833, to iKe Jflth day of June in 
the same year, was 3,036; the nuipber of deg|yigeea not disriogui^table in this 
last court. ' ' 4'?^' 


■(« 

0 ^ TOe«.— T>€ duty on ti>» cmed on the SOtH nltj Jta.ord^r the 
^tiikfic mny of ttia toioiit wntim diij^ht Wlk denvji^^r^ J 

we ariiM» tlto Mowing rate Of the duties so reposed ttiea,' >er itiiousaod, 

fit. «d.t fnln#r «^g« tilra, 13#. pne bundled 

squai^ 4t. lOd. ; one hundi*ed dittoj npt^^^^p^liif 1^. and otnttliles not 
described^ per thousand, ,, 

V n it appears that during the ^ar 

the nth of JanuaryllS^ 4#, lift tints vv^e exported to Gibraltar^ 606 tons 
to ^pai» and tlie Balearic Islands/d^^ tons to Italy and the Italian IslandH, 3,422 

r to Malta, 1,130 tops to the Ionian ltdinds, 2,4^ tons to the Eussian ports in 
Eiack Sea, 323 t^ms to , Turkey and C^outinental Oreeoe, 647 tons to the 
Moirea and Greek Islandsy 7,200 tons to Egypt, Total* 30,072. 

The amount of feee received ^ fn 4he Theasnry for the year ending 1032 
Was 14^^^, {7«< lid,, the whole of whieh was ap^ied m the payment of tlie esta« 
Htshod sttlaides of the department. In the HotneM^^ca fhe amount of fees for the 
same period iv^s 15,103/ 7#* 7d.f th^ allowance from the Post-office, as a compensa* 
tion formerly enj<y^Nl by the clerks of this office for frakkihg newspapers to Ireland, 
1,250/. and half the profits of the London Gaaette ** in 1031. 3,030/. 3s. Od. The 
whole ami^unt was expended between tire i^-fundS'^of the Foreign and Colonial 
oifipes, and the pa^yinent of the salaries of the Home Department. The fpes in the 
Forei^-office were 10,0154 0«. lOd. expended in a similar manner. The fees in the 
€<4<miai Department were 10;^6/. 16#. 6«/. ; expended of which, in salaries in the 
ea^^teiHitidti^t, 10,0714 6#- 104. Tlie fees received in the Privy Council dftice 
were 1 1,614/. 5s. 24., ’almost entirely on aocouKt of feea Sreceived on the release of 
veskelB ^taa i^ixarantine during the cholera. 

Thaa/wa.— An account has l>eeji printed^ by order of the House of Commons, 
of the ghiss atid net amount of all taxes repealed,'*^expired, or reduced in eacli year 
siiioe the termination of the war * and also of all taxes impo.sed in the same period, 
showing the several^prtides on which the alterations of duty were made, togetlter 
with art estimate of the amount of the reduction or increase of duty iijam each art!- 
da'* Tbie return does not include the reductions in the present year. It appears 
that the 'gross estimated amount of taxes repealed since the close of the war is 
42,345.6234 The estimated gross produce of the taxes imposed in the same time is 
6.336,1104, leaving a balance of taxes reduced above those imposed of about 
30^500,000/. Of the taxes si) reduced about 0,000,0004 hare been custom duties, 
14,000,0004 excise duties, and above 18,600,0004 the property and as.sessed taxes. 

The quantity of sheep and lamb's wool imported into the United Kingdom during 
the year 1832 w^as 28, 142.4 lOlhs. Of this quantity I0,832/225ibs. came fruni 
Germany, 2,ii26,G24lb8. from Spain, and l,425.857ll>8. irom New South Wale.s. 
The quantity returnetl for home consum]uion was 27,60(i,3d0lb.s., that re*exported 
555,0141hs., and there remained warehoused under bond on the 6th of January, 
1833, 3,106,061108. During the year 1832, the exportation of Untish sheep and 
lamb's wool was 4,190,8261hs. ; of this quantity 3,410\.%31hs. wei'tf sent to the 
Netherlands. Tlie woollen yarn exported during the same year was 2,204,484lhs. 
of which Ul26,l061bw. iWmt to Germany. The declared value of the British woollen 
ihanufactui^ exported from the United Kingdom for the year 1832, was 5,244.4784 
10*. lOd., of which Germany took the amount of 818,7184 12#.; tjie NetlierUuds, 
368;0i5/. 2#. fid. ; East Indies and China, 1198,073/. 8#. 4f/. ; British North Amenuaii 
Colonies, 382,4304 8.#. 5(4; United States of America, l,420,fil24 18r. 8d.; France, 
43,1884 12^. 

The Sheriffs of l;ondt>n have made a return of the number of convicts who have 
suffered corporal punishment during the ]a.Ht three years, by order of the courts 
held at the Old Bailey. In 1838, 18 were publicly and 76 privately whipped. In 
1831, 1 was publicly and 80 privately whip[)ed. In 1832* 1 was publicly and 
77 privately whipped. 

The ammmt of fees received by the Registrars of Deeds in the county of Middlesex 
for the year 1832 was 2,7664 3#. Their official expenditure for the same period 
Wttl 6374 8#. 10(/. The fees for the Registrar in the East Riding of Vork for the 
year 1832 amounted to 5264 9#. 7d* Those of the West Riding for the same period 
te 1,6864 17 #. 4d. 

on Paper.^yun tax on paper in 1065 was enly levied to the extent of 
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74jS 04/. ; in 1622 it was rated to tbe amoont of 528^178/. The quantity of 
eadsed in 1629 was— 

En^lanif. Scotland. Ireland. 

Ist class lb. 38,619,721 6,075,995 1,501,462 

2hddo 11,555,311 1,079,890 677,734 

Millboards .«• cwt. 25,395 •«••••• 4,185 254 

The quantity of first and second class paper eiKised in England in 1822 wasabent 
50,000, OOOibs. of which nearly 34,000,000Ibs. was first*class paper ; in 1823 the first-, 
class paper made was 38,927,738lb8.— The tast on mill, scale, and pasteboard in 1792 
was but 6#. lOd. per cwt. ; in 1822 it was 27t* ! The tax on vellum in 1792 was 
3f. bd. per doxen, and the quantity made 5380 dozen; in 1822 it was 7^* per dozen, 
and the quantity made not more than 2480 dozen. The tax on parchment in 1792 
was 1«. 8d. per dozen, and the quantity made 31,564 dozen ; in 1822 it was 3#. 5d. 
per dozen, and the quantity but 39,452 dozen. The licence on paper-makers^ &c. 
was raised from 2/. in 1792, to 41, in 1822 . — From Mariin*$ Taxatimof the British 
Empirti* ^ 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The following is a list of the Catholic Clergy in France:— Archbfshc^ 14 1 
Bishops, 60 ; Vicars-General, 174 ; Canons, 660 { Hectors of the first class, 767 « 
ditto of the second class, 2,634 ; Curates, 26,776 ; Vicars, 6,184 ; Chafer dP St. 
Denis, 21 ; Choristersof ditto, 16; Seminarists, 3,500 total, 40,712^ The Clergy 
cost the country 33,91 8,000 fr., exclusive of fees, gifts, and other allowances frmn 
parishioners, communes, and departments. 

Stale of Religion in the Untied Slates. — ^The relative strength of religious denomi- 
nations ill America is as follows: — In the Baptist Connexion there are 6,059 
churches, and 434,534 communicants. The increase of communicants during the 
last year has been upwards of 41,000. The total number of churches of the Ortho- 
dox Congrcgationalists is 1.050 ; of communicants, 140,000. The increase during 
the past year has been 27,252. The Presbyterians have 21 Synods, comprising 119 
presbyteries, 2,381 congregations,^ 1,935 preachers, 1,730 ordained Ministers, and 
217)348 communicants. The additions made to the number of communicants during 
the past year have been 41,946. The Protestant Episcopalians have twelve Bishops^ 
and the population over whom they preside is 6,000. The Methodist Episcopalians, 
or, as they are commonly stjded, the Episcopal Methodists, number 548,593 mem- 
bers. The United Brethren number 4,000 communicants; tbe BefoiTned Dutch 
Church, 79,560; the Associate Presbyterians, 12,033; the German Reformed 
Church, 1 7 . 888 ; the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 44,356 ; the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, 10,000 ; and the Universalists, 4,000. The Roman Catholic population 
may be stated to be 500,000 ; the Associated and other Methodists, 170,000 ; the 
Friends, or Quakers, 30,000; the Unitarians, 16,000; and the New Jerusalem 
Church, 5000. 

The French Colonies. — The Annales Maritimes,’^ a work published under the 

sanction of Government, contains the following statement of the population and 
commerce of the French Colonies for the year 1831 : — 1. Mai’tinique : free popula- 
tion, 23,417) of which 1 1,628 are males, and 11,789 females. Population of slaves, 
86,299, of wliich 41,825 are males, and 44,474 females; total population, 109,716. 
Imports of merchandise, 13,554,477 francs; exports of ditto, 12,421,365 francs; 
balance in favour of importation, 1,1.33,1 12 francs. 2. Guadaloupe and dependencies; 
free i>opulation 22,324, of which 10,555 are males, and 11,769 females. Population 
of slaves, 97^339, of which 47,259 are males, and 50,080 females ; total population, 
119,063. Imports of merchandise, 11,053,997 francs; exports of ditto, 16,544,171 
francs; difference in favour of exportation, 5,490,174 francs. 3. Guiana: free 
population, .3786; population of slaves, 19,261. In this colony there were 206 
births to 417 deaths. This disproportion, which is particularly remarked among 
the slaves, is owing to the disproportion of the sexes. To 7,483 males, of from 14 
to 60 years, there were only 5,835 females, so that the population diminishes an- 
nually. Tiie total population in 1831, wa.s 23.047. Imports of merchandise, 
1,715,100 francs ; exports of ditto, 1,633,294 francs; balance in favour of importa- 
tion, 81,800 francs, 4. Isle of Bourbon : free population, 27)645, of which 14,659 
are males, and 13,586 females. Population of slaves, 70,285, of which 46,863 are 
males, and 23,482 females ; the total population is 100,558, including 2,628 free 
VOL. xxxviii. WO. cm. 2 x 
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Xiidians. Imports of merchandise, 7,3^5,755 francs ; exports of ditto, d,9l0,930 
francs $ difference in favour of exportation, 2,575,223 francs**— 67a%nani*s Mes%mgt¥^ 

Newspapert published in Spain> — At Madrid^l. Madrid Oaxette^ the oHicial jour- 
sud, from which disputations in political matters are exclhded. 2. Spanish Review, 
a paper entirely devoted to the Queen; and a late writer in which, Don Runo 
Eurostro, lias l>eeu banished, for having wbUshed in it his opiiu<m on the convo- 
^tibn of the Cortes. 3. Literary and Mercantile Courier, local commerce and 
literature. 4. Advertising Journal. 5. Commercial Bulletin. At Cadiz — The 
Cadiz Mercantile Journal, which publishes only maritime news, and the decrees ot 
government. At Seville — Diario de Seville, which contains only royal ordinances. 
At Badajoz — the Journal of the tovrn, localities, and a few innocent anecdotes. At 
Saragossa — an advertising paper. At Valencia — a Journal, containing local iiitelli- 
gence and foreign news copied strictly from the Madrid Gazette. At Barcelona — 
U Local and Pt*ovinciaI Journal, with occasionally articles on Literature; and a 
tiewly-eStablished paper, entitled the Mercantile Journal and Political Kconoinist, 
treating of the Spanish funds a!\d tdie resources of the kingdom. Gallicia— the 
Oallidan Courier, which copies the legislative and judicial acts from the Madrid 
Journals. Murcia — the Provincial Mercantile Journal, exclusively devoted to ad- 
vertisements. Seville— Semanario de Agricultura y Actes, published in London, con- 
tinued at Seville. 

* The half-yearly census, made up to June 30, states the number of individuals 
occupying furnished apartments in Paris at 44,343, of whom 30,610 are French, 
and 5,233 foreigners. In the return up to January last, the number was 38,402, 
of whom 33,765 were French, and 4,727 foreigners. 


RURAL F.COXOMY. 

Employment of Gelatine from Bones, at the Hospital of St* LoUtSf by M» 
The apparatus employed at the Hospital of St. Louis for extracting tho 
gelatine from bones has been in full activity since the 0th ot October, 1820. Since 
that time, that is, for three years and three months, it has wrought night and day 
without interruption, and has supplied in that space of time 1,0881^1 rations' of 
gelatinous solution, and 2,192 kilogrammes (4,38411)8.) of grease. ‘ 

All this gelatinous solution has been used in the hospital, either in. tfie preparation 
of broth, or mixed with vegetable nourishment : all the grease has served instead 
of butter, in preparing the vegetables or jngouts that have been distributed among 
the sick and labourers ; and thtis they have received better broth and ragouts than 
indifferent “Wi//*/’ (the meat from which broth or soup is made.) 

Since the Hospital of St. Louis has adopted the use of aliment from gelatine, 
21,430 sick and w’ork people liave, in that time, been supported by it; and for the 
last two years, the goveniois have besides ordered the distribution, every Sunday, 
of 75 rations of soup and gelatine to the poor of the district. More than 29,000 
persons, therefore, iu the cour.se of three years and three months, have been supplied 
at the Hospital of St. Louis with more than a million of rations of gelatine. 

Cultivation of Walnuts in Cashm*‘rc, — ^There are four varieties of walnut** in 
Cashmere, called khanuk-doonoo, ■wliicb is wild ; wanton, doonoo,and kaghzee, which 
are cultivated. The klianuk-doonoo, or forest w^almit, is diiuirmtive, ivith a very 
thick hard shell, and small pro})c»itiou of kernel, so firmly engaged in narrow com- 
partments with strong partitions, as not to he worth the trouble of extricating. 
The nut of wantoo is a little larger; but the shell cannot be broken except by a 
sharp blow from a stone or hammer ; nor ran llie kernel he got out except with 
difficulty. The nut of the doonoo is somewJmt larger still, its shell thick, but in a 
less degree; the kernel large and good, and is readily extracted. The knghzee is 
zo called from its shell being almost as thin as paper. It admits of being hi-okcn 
by the pressure of the hand, is the largest of the whole ; and its kernel is also large, 
and easily removable. 

It is reported tlmt tlie kaglizee owe.s it.s superiority to having been en^rrafted. 
Thenirts, steeped in water for eight clays, are planted in the beginning of March, and 
the shobt makes its appearance on the surface of the soil, generally about forty 
days ^terwards. If tlie proprietor tbink proper to engraft the trees, the process 
is performed when the plant is five years old, by the method, if I mistake not, of 
Stock-grafting. The head being cut off horizcftitally, to a convenient height, is 
pmrtiaiiy slit or opened in its circumference^ and three or four scions are introduced 
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Into distinct slits, and retained firmly wUliout the aid of any blniin^; bnt day- 
mortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, and kept from being washed 
away, by being enveloped in broad strips of birch-bark. 

At the age of ten years the walnut tree in Cashmere is in full-bearing $ and 
Upon a single tree at that period, the average annnal number of walnuts brought to 
maturity amounts to about 25,000. After a few years of full bearing, the produco 
falls off, and the plant runs into great luxuriance of leaf and branch. To remedy 
this effect, the cultivator reduces the tree, topping its branches so as to bring it to 
the state of a pollard. During the year foUdwing, shoots and leaves alohe are pro^ 
duced MA the following season, however, the crop becomes so abundant as to com* 
pensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding year. Again, in a few years, 
when the yield becomes inconsiderable, the process is repeated, and always with 
similar success. 

The walnuts which fall green furnish the material for a colour of the same tint 5 
this, however, is not permanent ; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the 
dyers for the basis of a fixed black. 

M'’hen ripe, the fruit of the wantoo walnut is retailed in the city for eatfngj dt 
the rate of a hundred for two pica, or about one penny ; the nuts of the doonoo in 
the same number for three pice, and of the kaghzee for four pice, or two-pence. 
The country people break the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to mar- 
ket, where it is sold to oil-pressers, at the average rate of seven rupees per khurwar, 
or ass-load. About 12,000 ass-loads of walnut kernels are annually appropriated to 
the oil-press in Cashmere, producing in the gross return of oil ^d oil-cakeo 
1,013,000 rupees, independently of the nuts eaten by man. Walnut-oil Is prefdrreff 
to linseed-oil, for all the uses to which the latter is applied ; and In Cashmere, as 
on the continent of Europe, is used in cookery and for burning in lamps, neithei? 
clogging the wick nor giving too much smoke. Walnut-oil is exported to Tibut, 
and brings a con8idera))le profit. It is somewhat extraordinary that a tree which 
furnishes timber durable and handsome, and a nut which yields valultble oil, should 
not be more cultivated in Britain. 


USEFUL ARTS. ' ’ 

s consists of a shaft placed horizontally, which shaft 
is tiHRrhy a crank, and has on it a fluted roller, which, by its revolution, 
causes a circular tub or trough to revolve upon its vei cical axis : the bottom of the 
said tub or trough being also fluted and elevated towards the centre, so as to adapt 
it to the conical roller. A* spiral spring, or weight, is ^housed, acting upon the 
outer end of tbe horizontal shaft, to press it and its roller down, and at the same 
time to admit of its rising, according to the varying thickness of the clothes between 
the two surfaces. 

, — in this press, the lever which forces down the 

fblloxlflMipOii the flour, is raised by means of an endless screw, working against the 
cud of its longer arm. The concave nut in which the screw works does not em- 
brace it, but is a segment of a female Kcrew', so fixed that it ban be thrown out of 
gear wheh the lever is raised to the required height. 

Cane^tjj^^h^i^b^in^an t w pro v readers are aware 
thairjjnns o^mertRan®f%*®' nof new, fmt 01 course ingenuity may devise many 
nov'el modes of arranging the parts of such an instrument ; that before us exhibits 
much skill, but still we think the instrument itself, however made, will never su- 
persede tbe sportsman’s gun or rifle ; and that for defence and offence but few need 
it, and but few, therefore, ought to carry it. As in many other cases, however, wel 
cannot readily describe the peculiar arrangements of this canc rifle, although one 
point may be noticed which wdll be easily comprehended. The head of the cane 
draws back, so as to expose the lock, and then bends down upon a joint, assuming a 
form something like the butt of a gunstock# 

— Mr. J. M. Corbet, of Salop, in a letter to the Editor 
of tn^^fecHames* Ufagazine,” gives the following particulars of a newly-dispovfered 
substance, to which he proposes to give the name of Thiogen>- “ I imposed some 
sulphur in a glass tube of two feet long by one inch in ‘diameter. I passed a very 
fine spiral wire through the sulphur, and then fixed the whole in a metallic light- 
ning conductor, whicli was insulatbd above the sulphur apparatus. The glass tu^ 
was SO contriyed that any air coming from it would pass into a receiver placed for 
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its reception. I ndw waited for the lightning to pass down the rod, and had In only 
two months to witness Uie effects of it on the sulphur^ as a violent shook of lights 
iiing passed down my conductor. On visiting the spot, I found the spiral wire fused, 
and the lower part of the sulphur changed into a powder as white as snow, and my 
receiver full of hydrogen. 1 have named this substance Thiogen ; its specific gravity 
Is 1.707. It has a great affinity for hydrogen, and converts muriatic acid into 
dilorine. It converts oU and fat into carbon In quite a nepr state, the carlam being 
white, soft, and nearly tran6i>aren£, after having lost its hydro^n. Thiogen de- 
composes phosphorus by depriving it of hydrogen ^ the remaining is a new 
and very inflammable gas, the colouref chlorine.” ^ 


BANKRUPTS, 

PROM JUNE 28, 1833, TO JULY 25, 1833, INCLUSr 


Jans 28.— H. ALLENBY, Oeorge street, 
Adelphl, boarding^houSe-keeper. F. TAV- 
Webber-street. BJackfrUrs-road, vic- 
tualler. W. FOWLER, Cirencester, printer. 
B. HILL, Oxford, hatter. P. DAVIES, 
Fishguard, shopkeeper. i 6. HORTON, 
filrsningbam, builder. 

July 2.— J.,J3T11ANG1U[AN. Jan., Queen-st, 
Cheapside, flour-factor. ,T. ROVEDINO, 
Blanchester-strect. If anchester-aquare, music- 
pu blither. H. HOLT, Somcrbct'strcef. 
'Fortm an-aquare. bookseller. J . A . TA Y h OR , 
George-street, Hanover-square. boardlng- 
honee-keeper. W. DELAMAIN. Wells- 

aireet, Marylebone, wloe*mercbant. R. 
STEPHENS, Newgate-street, victualler. T. 
CHRISTMAS, New Cburch-street, Lisson- 
grove, dour>dealer. J. MOOR, Manchciiter, 
glass- merchant. S, FEEC^ Leeds, plaid- 
Ihanufacturer. J. ROBERTS, Llandiilo, 

• Camiarthenshire, linen-draper. 

July 5.— 6. GRAY, Great Portland -street, 
Marylebone, corn-dealer. K, and M. WIL- 
LSON, Shlpton-upOfi'sStour, Worcestershire, 
butchers. J. TURNER, Lynn, jeweller. 
J. GREENWOOD, Liverpool, stone-mer- 
chant. E. GARNETT, Lancaster, coal- 
dealer. J. and W. TUCKER, Kxwlck, 

Devon, mlltera. R. H. TRIG KEY, Bristol, 
buUdet. £. GRAY, llarbnrne, Staiford- 
ahtre, natl-factor. B. COOK, Birmingham, 
brass-founder. J. LOWN, Lowdhuni, mil- 
ler, W. SHIRLEY, Moretoii-iii-the- Marsh. 
Gloucester, builder. R. Hi NX MAN, 
Bishop's Waithain. Hants, dealer. 

July BEVIL, Hanbyford-pTafe, liPpiK 
jilngton-common, auctioneer. J. HOLTON, 
Preston, coal-merchant. J. BOLTON 
and R. BARNES. Preston, .orn-merchants. 
J. WRIGHT. Gbancery-lcne. law-bookseller. 
J. BRlDGWOOb, Folley lane End, Stafford- 
shire, clay. merchant. F. MARRIOTT, the 
younger, Mapperiey, Basford, Nottingham, 
brewers. T. BROAD H UIIS f, Stockport, 
Cheshire, builder. 

July 12.— S. RADCLIFli'E, Stockport, Chc- 
abire, cotton-spinner. J. R. CASE. Ilunter- 
atreot, Brunjipick-square, grocer. R. WAT- 
SON, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-manufactqrer. 
J. PApL, Houudsditch, baker. J. and H. 
R. WILSON, St. Osyth, Essex, grocers. T. 
FOB0| Canftl-road Wharf, Klngsland-road, 


coal-merchant. E. LEDWARD, Liverpool, 
hat'manufacturer. J, M. W RIG LEY, Pon- 
tefract, Yorkshire, merchant. J. R. KEN- 
WORTHY, "Liverpool, druggist. T. 8. 
FLUDE, Mincing-lane, wine-broker. M. 
TYLER, Lyncombe, Somerset, broker. W, 
KENDRICK. Blrmlngbam, Jeweller. J. 
LANGRIDGE, Salisbury, stay-maker. R. 
HONE. Brighton, grocer. W, POTTER. 
Broad-street, Golden-square, grocer. J. 
ARK ELL, W^arwick, appraiser. J. GIF- 
FORD, Somerset, hineburucr. 


July Id.— C. POWELL, Birmingham, linen- 
draper, U. WRIGHT, Bury-strect. St. 

James, Wc««tmln8ter, carpenter. J. HUS- 
TABLE, Bristol, frecKtone-nierchnrit. T. 
PAYNK, FolkeKtonc, Kent, Innkeeper. J, 
SOLLOWAY, Powick, \V\>rcestersliiiiaLjiorBc 
dealer. K. 

Sedgley, StaffordshirSrNIg.fillttJyWEr J. 
AMOS, Birmiughoui. cojrii-L|pOr. M. 
TONGUE, TheatrcTuven^P^ur Temple- 
street, Birmingham, retail brewer. J. C. 
and W.C. JENNINGS, Bristol, corn and pro- 
vision-niercbauts. W, BELLAMV, Shef- 
field, corn-faclor. T, STOKES, CradJey, 
Worcehtershire, druggist. W. JONES, 
Bridgend, Glamorgaashire, mason. 


July 19. — .S. STOCKTON, Long-yard, 
Lainb^ vHmicoii(WH)»i. F. 

pour, Surry-street, Strand, attorney-at-law.* 
R. STREET, Ashton-under- Lync, grocer. J. 
IlUXTAHLE, Briiitol, freestone-merchant. 
M, MARTIN, Newbury, Bcrk.shire, currier. 
R. IIILLIEIl, Newport, MotJuiouthslwrc, pro- 
via!l«»-merchu»t. JLN. Bris- 

tol, coal-merchant. 

JulySJJ.— G. E. CLARK, Bath, linen-draper. 
W'. BROWN, Wilmington, Kent, cattle-dealer, 
J. T. HUNT, Prlnce’s-strect, Lambeth, bonc- 
xnerchunt. J. HART, Liverpool, tailor. 
H. LKGH, Shrewsbury, butcher. J. 
BllECKNELL, Blackrook-park, Monmouth- 
shire, miller. H. HALL, Doncaster, grocer. 
J. and (r. JONES, Tywyn, Carnarvonshire, 
cattle-dealers, 

July 26. — H. Littbe^'^indm^^ 

victualler. J. C. STEWART, Torrington- 
square, merchant. C. FRIEND, Munster- 
street, Kegent's-park, milkman. J. S. 

TROUTBECK and W. T. CLOUGH, Darry 
Lcveri Lancashire^ manufacturing chymists. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue,^^The official tables of the revenue were issued m usual on the 6t!i 
of July. Upon the receipts of the qhartet itself, as oompared with the corre^ond- 
ing period last year, there is a falling off to the amount of 5,251/. j thon|i;b, upon 
the whole financial year, there appears an increase of 569)703/. The item in which 
the dehcieucy is most remarkable is that of the Excise/’ which, as well Uj^n the 
year as the quarter, shows a falling off to the amount, in the first of 216,665/., and 
lu the second of 163,740/. The assessed taxes, too, are less hy 12,845/. than were 
returned in the quarter ending the 5th of, July, 1832, though upon the whole year 
belter by 65,069/. The Revenue derived from the sale of stamps has increased 
w'ithin the quarter 42,567/* but fallen off upon the year to the amount of 119,237/> 
Among the prosperous sources of public income, the '* Customs ” is uniform upon 
the year and quarter, the first to the amount of 616,776/*i und the second 147i433/* 
— and the I'ost-office, whidi shows an increavse upon the receipts of last year of 
16,000/., and upon the corresponding quarter of that year of no less than 41,000/. ! 
Those taxes called Miscellaneous” are better upon the year by 17,505/., and the 
quarter by 6.34 ^ Amongst the other items under the general head of “ Decrease’* 
in these tables we find that the repajmients of money advanced for public works, 
have produced within the quarter just ending less hy 40,300/. and upon the whole 
year, by 20,530/. than in the preceding year and quarter. No doubt this defaica* 
tion, arising, perhaps, from accidental causes, has had its effect upon the gfeneral 
effect of the returns for the present quarter. The amount required to be raised hy 
Excliequer hills for the service of the current quarter is calculated at the large sum 
of 7,322,423/. 

Slamp Duiies. — The New Stamp Act, 3d and 4th William IV., chap. 23. 
passed on the 28th ultimo, came into operation on the 6tli instant, Saturday 
week. It reduces the duty on Advertisements to one shilling in Ireland, and one 
and sixpence in Great Britain. The following are also some of the provisions of 
the Bill : — It exempts from btamp Duty in G^'eat Britain aud Ireland receipts 
for payments of money, not amounting to 5/. It also exempts from Stamp duty, la 
the l;nite(l Kingdom, all insurances of agricultural prcwluce, farming stock, and 
implements of luishandry/’ against loss by fire. It enacts that a copy of every 
pamphlet, or literary tv’ork, or periodical paper, containing advertisements, or having 
them annexed, shall be exliibited at the Slamp Office, (in Dublin^ within six days 
.•liter publication, and in the country within ten days,) for the purpose of enabling 
tlie revenue-officers to collect the duty on the advertisements. It repeals the pre- 
sent duty on marine insurances in respect to foreign voyages, and imposes new 
duties, according to the foUiiwnig scale: — If the premium shall not exce^ 15s* per 
cent., a duty of Is. per cent. If the premium exceed 15s. but not 30<. per cent.i 
a duty of 2*. (jd. per cent. If the premium exceed 30 j. per cent., s duty of 6f. per 
cent. In every case where the sum insured is uuder 100/., duty is chargeable as 
at that sum. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 17 . — A conversation arose on the subject of the Political Unions, in conse- 
quence of an inquiry made hy tlie Karl of Winchilsea, w'hether the Ministers con- 
templated any measure for their suppression. — Earl Grey replied that he did not 
at present consider it necesisary to piopose any such measiipo, the existing laws being 
sufficient for tlie suppression of all illegal assemblies. — Lord Eldon complained that the 
Government had, during the last two years, passed over thousands upon thousands 
of seditious publications ; and declared it was their duty, for the preservation of the 
monarchy, to put an end to the lihelioiis productions which daily assailed even their 
Lordships' house. — Lord Melbourne admitted the pernicious tendency of many 
publications that had appeared ; hut asserted that the most efficient means had been 
adopted to check or punish those that were deemed seditious aud illegal. It was the 
determination of Ministers to maintain the laws and the dignity of Parliament by 
every iiieansin their power. — ^The Marquis of Londonderry expressed his belief that the 
Ministers were viewed with anytliing but satisfaction by the Political Unions.— 
Lord Segrave expressed his deliberate conviction that the Political Unions would 
have died a natural death before tliia time but for the creation of oouservatiTe c4tb8« 
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June 20< — The Quakers* and Moravians* Affirmation Bill was read a second time. 
In the course of the discussion which took place on the motion, the "Bishop of 
IfOndon declared himself favourable to the Bill, inasmuch as it would go to reduce 
the number of unnecessary oaths which the law iu this and other res|>ects called 
upon parties to take. 

June 21. — The Earl of Aberdeen adverted, to the papers recently laid before 
Parliament on the subject of the occupation of Algiers by the French, and said he 
should, without hesitation, leave the construction that ought to be put upon them 
to men of sense and honour. He submitted, however, that it would Ik^ impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the occupation of Algiers by any Foreign Power, 
and especially by the French, aud therefore trusted that Earl Grey would be pre- 
pared, when the proper time for so doing arrived, to show that he had exerted his 
utmost to secure the honour and interests of England. — Earl Grey replied, that at 
the proper time he should be pi*epared to vindicate the conduct that had been pur- 
sued by the English Government, aud to show that every precaution had been 
taken to secure the honour and interests of this country. 

June 24. — On the Lord Chancellor mov'ing the order of the day for the House 
going into a committee on the Lo(;al Courts' Bill, Lord Eldon opposed the measure, 
inasmuch as it would fail in practice, aud was an experiment of danger calculated 
to disarrange our whole system of existing laws. He moved as an amendment, that 
the Bill he committed this day six months. The Lord Chancellor defended the Bill, 
and their Lordships divided. The numbers were, in favour of the Bill 52, against 
it 3S, majority 14. 

June 25. — The Earl of Ripon brought forward the resolutions of the Commons 
respecting the abolition of negro slavery, the grant of 20,000,000/., &c. His 
Lordship strongly and feelingly dwelt on the importance of the question, and the 
anxiety with which he approached it. The fate of the colonies, he contended, was 
dependent on this question, which ho had ever view’ed as one of time ; and he 
maintained that the period for the abolition of slavery had at length arrived. Its 
abolition tvas demanded because, slavery w'as at variance wjih every principle of 
justice and humanity. If it w ere argued that the time had not arrived when the 
slave was fit for freedom, he would reply that the time liad arrived when he was 
unfit to coutintie a sla\'e. To avert the consequences of sudden abolition w'as the 
object of a part of the plan embraced Ijv the resolutions ; hence the reguluiion for 
the term during w hich tlie masters should h.ave a certain demand on the labour of 
the negroes. He decidedly ajqirot ed of the proposed grant to the colonies. Though 
he had viewed abolition as inevitable, lie had ever contemplated that, as far hh the 
Legislature w-as concerned, some compensation was inevitable also. The adoption 
of the resolutions he strongly urged on their Lordships. TJrey were, however, 
debated at considerable length, hut m a somewhat desultory luaiiuer. The resolu- 
tioiis were adopted. 

.Tilly 3 — agricultural “ Inhour rate ” hill, as amended by a select committee, 
called forth some discussion. — Lord Wtnlord, on the second rdause, which defintni 
who are to pay, and liuw' tlie latc i> to hd li*\ red, moved an ainemlmcnt to the effect 
that the owuicrs of tithes, .shujd.ecpen. and, ni f.ici, all jtersons tvlio did not employ 
agricultural labourers, should he exempted from the operutiou of liiis hill, hut it 
was negatived on a division of 25 against 12. 

July 5, — Tire Manpiia of Lriiisdowne brought forward tire resolutions on the 
East India Cliarter, which had previously hteu samiioned hy the House of Com- 
mons. and in movnig tlieir adojition spoke at consiilerahle length, lie pidiited out 
the advantages that 'vould accrue to this empire from the relaxed system, and 
particularly dwelt on the necessity of ojieiiing the trarie and the country to the 
enterprise and skill of all lii.s IVIajestj’s Mihiects — The resolutions of the l^omnioiis 
were ultimately agreed to, and a message sent down to arr|u.iiut them thereof. 

July 9. — The Irish Church Temporalitie.H Bill was read a first time.— The House 
tl|«a proceeded with the Local Courts’ Juri.sdirrion Bill, the oppo.siti<ui to the third 
reading of whiclj was led on hy Lord Whuinchire and supported by Lords I^ynd- 
hui'Kt and IFyuford. The bill, after a Jong debate, waa eventually thrown out by 
a luj^ority of five, 

July 12. — The Court of C’hancery Regulations Bill went through a Committee 
—the Lord Chancellor making some observations'ou the savings efi^ected hy its pro- 
visions as respeeiod the Six Clerks, and the abolitiou of the gratuities iu the offices 
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at tbe Masters in Chancery .r—The Lord Chancellor afterwards brought forward a 
hill founded on the report respecting the ecclesiastical courts. That report recoxaK 
mended the abolition of about 300 ecclesiastical jurisdictiQn 8 -.their powers would 
be transferred to the diocesan officers. The hill would also correct the abuse as rer 
garded the prosecutions for brawling it proposed that henceforth such offences 
sliould be ti'ied as misdemeanours in the Common La>v Courts. Another provision 
related to i)robates of wills ; it proposed, as fai; as they were concerned, the exten« 
sion of the Statute of Frauds. — The Lord Chancellor then introduced a Bill for the 
purpose i»f establishing a concurrent jurisdiction, as regarded the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Judges ill Wales ; — to prevent the retention in prison, in certain places, and under 
particular circumstances, of unfortunate debtors beyond the period contemplated by 
the benevolent principles of the Acts on the subject. — ^Thp Lord Chancellor also 
adverted to another bill, the object of which would be to establish' a Court of Ap- 
peal from the Law Judges, in which three or more Judges should preside, and that 
would leave the Lord Chancellor the time to transact the business of his own court| 
and to preside in their Lordships’ House. He also proposed an equalization of the 
salaries of the Chief Justice, and Chief Baron, to be 7000/. a-year ? also for the 
reduction of the salaries of the Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. His 
Lordship said he should also reiximmend that the Lord Chancellor’s salary be 8 OOO /9 
—The several hills having been brought in tvere read a first time.^ 

July 15. — The Duke of Richmond, in reply to an inquiry, said that the ratification 
of the treaty for the Regulation of the Dost between England and France, had not 
yet been received. Wlien the proper time arrived, he should be prepared to show 
that ill these arrangements the commercial interests of Englaitd had not been 
neglected. 

July 17 *— Earl Grey moved the second reading of the Irish Church BilL His 
lordship, in a speech of considerable length, remarkable for its eloquence and sound 
reasoning, contended for the policy and justice of the government measure. The 
following is a brief abstract of his lordship’s statement : — Tlie objects in view were 
these: in the first place to abolisii church cess, in the next place to make provision 
for the augmentation of small livings, and thirdly, to provide for the building of 
churches, and such other luattei i as liad hitherto been provided for out of the church 
cess. These objects were to be efiVeted by the sale of leases in }>erpetuity — by the 
coiisolidation ol the revenues of the bishoprics, and by a tax 011 future incumbencies. 
One of the most prominent parts of the nolile ead’** speech was that in which he 
defended the coatemphited rediiLtion in the number of bishops. The number, he 
showed, had varied aldilfereiit times; and 22 bisht>ps for Iielaiid w^as, h.e submitted, 
tint of all projiortion, wlion it was considered that tliere Were only 2(i for England, 
with a greater numbtu- of parishes, and a greaier number of Protestants. The 
proportion was 22 bishops in Ireland to l,(h>d UOO of people, and 20 bishops in 
Englaiid to djOOd.OOl) of people. II is lordship eoiRliuled by admitting the measure 
to lie a necessary cmist'ipiencc of the Reform Bill ; ami expressing his conviction 
that sooner or later justice would he done tn the motives and conduct of the govern- 
ment. — The Earl ol Roden tonUMided against the bill on three grounds. First, 
because it iinjxised a tax on the clergy for the benefit of the penjile ; secondly, because 
it destroyed ten ProteNtaiit bislmjuMcs ; and, thirdly, because it appointed laymen to 
regulate the spiritual (‘(mcerus of the church, lie moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day m.x months. — The Karl of \\icklow said he should support the 
second reading, a de;;ree of excitement and expectation havipg been created, which 
rendered it necessary that they slionld adopt some 4 -haiige. 

After a discussion, which exciteti considerable interest, the debate was adjourned 
by llie Bishop of Exeter to the following day. 

I July 111, — ^'riie adjourned debate on the second reading of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ (Ireland) Bill was rcMimed. Tlie Bishop of Exeter had possession of the 
House, he having moved ibe adiouniment; but he gave way to Lord Carbery, who, 
in a low tone of voice, opposed the Bill. The Bishop of Exetor then Vose, and 
resisted the nnition at coii.sideiahle lengtli. He dwelt strongly on tlie importance 
of tlie moasiire, and eomjilained that the Bill proposed to tax parties who were only 
partially repiesented. Tiio.se wlio were to pay tlie tux, in reality had not been 
consulted. lie reviewed tiie several provisions of the Bill, and contended that many 
financial errors liad been commuted in tlie calculations adduced in its support. As 
to the church cess, he admitted the propriety of abolishing it. No man could b© 
bold enough to su pport its coiilinuance. Loi d Flunket reph ed at oonsiderabJe length, 
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gnpporting die Bill, and maintaining’ that it was ealcniated tocnatain the imtitntiona 
and to promote beat interests of tbe country* Lord Mansfield opposeil the Bill. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne rose late, and, amidst loud calls of Adjourn,*’ spoke 
in favour of the Bill as calculated to avert dangerous conflict with the people. 

The delmte was again adjourned. 

July Ifif. The order of the day for resuming the dehate on the second reading of 
the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill having been read. Lord Eldon opened 
the debate, and strenuously opposed the whole measure. — The Bishop of London 
followed, and stated his reasons for agreeing to the second reading of the Bill.—* 
The Archbishop of Dublin supported the Bill. He did so, as lie knew of no better 
means to avoid the evils which c^mld no longer be endured, lie had himself con- 
sented to the reduction of the revenues of his see, upon the principle that they were 
granted, not for his sake, but for the sake and the adrani^ment of Protestantism in 
Ireland. — The Duke of Wellington entered into a review of the policy adopted by the 
present Government towards Ireland, aud censured in strong terms the mistakes 
which had been committed — such as the appointment of the Marquis of Anglesey 
after he had recommended agitation; tlie neglect to concilitate the Protestants 
after the Catholics had been emancipated, and the omission to enforce the payment 
of tithes before the combination against their payment had been fuUy organised. 
After tracing the subsequent events in the order in which they occurred, down to the 
introduction of the hill, he asked whether his Majesty’s I^finisters had a right to 
charge upon their predecessors the conduct which had led to the present state of 
Ireland ? The great object of Government ought to he the preservation of the 
Church establishment, but wlmtever their inclination might he, that object w'as 
not very clearly deducible from their conduct. — The Lord Chancellor defended 
the Bill at considerable length. The following is the conclusion of his speech : — 
That their lordships should ever think of passing the second reading of this 
bill, and going into committee upon it w'ith the intention of introducing changes 
that would impair its efficiency or materially change its nature, was a suppo- 
sition that he would reject with indignation if ever he Iieard it mentioned — 
with an indignation projiortionate to the respect he entertained for their lordships. 
Consistently with that finding of respect, it was utterly impossible for him to 
believe that the House would come to a vote of a colourable and collusive nature, in 
mockery of the people of this kingdom, and fraught with a thousand times worse 
consequences than the manly and straightforward, though he thoiiglit deluded, 
course, of throwing out the hill altogether on the question of its second reading.— 
The Duke of Cumberland op))().sed the Bill, on the argument of the coronation 
oath, — The Duke of Sussex spoke in support of the Bill. — Lord Wynford opposed 
the Bill. — Earl (irey, in reply, alluded to an observation hy a noble lord as lo the 
possibility of a collision and cun\iiI.Mtm. Upon that point all he could say was, 
that if their Lordships went on opjiohing all reforms, in defiance of public opinion— 
if from a false notiou of the authouty of this House co govern indcjiendently of the 
House of Commons and the country, they should estrange the public mind, and 
exa&perate j)ublic feeling — if they sliuuld pei>ist in so disa.Mrous a course, then he 
thimght that a, collision would ensue, of wh’di he could not foresee theconsequeiues. 
But he trusted that they would act diiTerently, and by giving ilieir sanction to this 
Bill prove to the country that they were ready to consult the best and dearest in- 
terests of the people. — Tlu’ir lord.ships vhen divided — Contents — Present, 104; 
Proxies, 63; total 157-"— Non-Contents — pT-eseiit, (>8 ; Proxic.s, 30; total 0(1, 
Majority in favour of Alinisters, ftO. The Bill was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMON.?. 

June 17 . — The House went into committee on the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill, and proceeded as far as the 39th clause. 

June Ifi — ^Colonel Evans brought forw'’ard his moiion for leave to bring in a hill 
to amend the English Reform Act. lie said his object w'as to bring in a bill, 
and get it passed with as little delay as possible, to repeal those clauses of the Kng- 
lislr^eform Bill which disfranchise a voter w'ho shall not, to a certain time, have 
paid his poor-rate and King’s taxes. The House, he thought, would be surprised 
to hear that this provision had operated to disfranchise not Jess than 300,900 house- 
holders. The Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the motion, declaring that the 
xoqqired change would effect a characteristic part of the Act, as those rates a»d 
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taxM Tiwre taken a» tke criterion of tlte value of the honses and the r^ht to vote. 
Mr. Hume supported the motiou, and expreiifted hia regret at the oppoiliion of Lord 
Althorp. The House divided ; for the motion, 24— against it, 84— ^majority, 60.— • 
—Mr. Fryer moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the eom^laws, urging that 
repeal was essential to the best interests of trade and of the counti 7 . The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer opposed it, stating that the subject had already been discussed 
this session, and tliat no advantage could resuh4rom agaiiHAgitoting it at the present 
period. The House divided ; for the motion, 47-^again8t it, 72.— Sir A. Agneir 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath in Scotland, and upon a division the motion was carried, there appearing against 
it, 60 ; for it, 73- 

JiinolO. — The House proceeded with the Irish Church Temporalities Bill to 
Clause 117. 

June 20. — Colonel Evans having presented a petition from Westminster praying 
for repeal of the assessed taxes, Lord AlthArp said his object had been to repeal 
taxes 80 long as there was a surplus revenue, but he could not consent to repeal 
taxes to such an extent ns would endanger public credit or be incompatible with tho 
due support of the dignity and hojiour of the country. 

June 21. — Tlie House resolved into Comi^ittee on the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Bill. The bill proceeded to the 147thc]ause. Mr. Stanley tlien announeed 
that the Government proposed to withdraw this clause — the clause enacting that 
the surplus from the arrangement respecting Bishops’ leases and Church lands, if 
any, should be appropriated according to the direction of Parliament. It was with- 
drawn, because the fact of any surplus was doubtful j and,, viewed as alienation of 
Church property, it did not give satisfaction to the country. Tliis declaration led to 
much stormy debate. Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Hume, and Mr. H. W. Harvey declared 
that the only value of the bill was lost — that the Ministers, when carrying the 
Coercion Bill, pledged themselves to stand or fall by tlm bill ; and that if this clause 
were not carried, they hi)}>ed the whole bill would be kicked out. Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
IWaciuilay, Dr. Lushingtoii, Sir 11. Peel, Lord Sandon, &x. defended the alteration, 
and denied that the Government had pledged itself to an alienation of Church pro- 
}>erty. Sir R. Peel denied tliatlio liad l>ecn any party to compromise on the subject 
of change in the bill. After extended discu.ssiuns. the negativing of the clause was 
proposed. The luimhers were, for tlie clause, 14B— against it, 280— being a^ajo- 
rity of 132 in favour of Ministers, 

Jnne 24 — The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities' Bill. — ^Ir. Iliiine contended that the Bill, .'is amended by the lale vote of 
the House, added 3,000,000/. to the already overgrown revenues of the church, and 
moved as an amendment that the chairman do leave the chair. This led to a 
long con versa tion, and Mr. Hume ultimately withdrew his motion. Mr. Stanley 
moved several auiendTiients to the 54th clause., which called forth a good deal of 
discussion. Mr, Iluiiie, J^Ir. (VConnell, and others, again afiirmed, that in their 
opinion the abandon riumt of the 147th clause was the vtrliial defeat of the Bill, 
while Mr. Stanley, Dr. Lushington, and otliers contended that if the surplus con- 
templated by the U7th clause, to he placed at the disposal of Parliament arose, the 
principle of parliamentary appropriation M'as left untouched hy this Bill. The 54tii 
clause, as amended, was eventually adopted. Upon the SOth clause being put, JVfr. 
O’ConneU said, that until the Act of tlie 7th of George IV., which went to prevent 
Catholics voting in vestry upon ecclesiastical matters, was repealed, this Act would 
be a nullity ; he therefore propo.sed, as an amendment, the repeal of that Act. This 
proposition produced a long conversation, but was lost on a division, the number! 
being — for the amendment, 48; for the original clause, 189. 

June 25.— The Church Temporalities* Ireland Bill was again considered in Com- 
mittee. On scht'dule A, JSir K. Peel suggested that the scale of income from which 
the per rentage should begin should be at 300/., instead of 200/.; and he jnstilied 
his suggestion by stating, that if the present amount were continued, the 24 per 
centage would not produce much above 700/. Mr. Stanley said he should not re- 
sist the alteration, if such cliange were the wj.^h of the House. Tlie schedule was 
eventually amended by substituting 300/. for 200/. as the mmitnum for the per ceni- 
age. The Bill having gone through tlie Committee the report was received. 

^ June 20.^The Roman Catholic Marriages' Bill, a measure to mitigate the pe- 
naUiefl imposed ou priests for marrying Protestants with Homan Catholics, called 
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forth a good deal of obeemtion. Mr. Shaw, Colonel Percjdval, ^o,. copt«|i:^cid that 
all restrictions ought not to be remo^red. Mr. Stanley submitted that it ezpe* 
dient to repeal those severe penalties, which were a disgrace to the Statute Boole* 
If it were thought advisable still to impose restrictions on marriages performed by 
Boman Catholic priests, the Committee would be the place to propose them. — The 
Bill was read a second time. 

June 27> — Mr. Finch l||0ught for^rard his resolution against political unions.--- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he felt it to be his duty to meet the motion 
with a direct negative.— The House divided on the motion ; the numbers were-* 
for the motion, 8 ; against it, 78- 

June 28. — The House again resolved itself into Commihee on the Bank Charter 
Acts. Colonel Torrens moved, as an amendment, that the consideration of the 
question he postponed till next session. He made this motion on the ground of 
the avowed completeness of the inquiries of the last session, and of the ignorant and 
mischievous principles upon which the Bank of England, according to the evidence, 
conducted its affairs. He contended, ail^ he was sup}»orted in these sentiments by 
Mr. Scrope, Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Gisborne, who followed him, tliat the money 
affairs of this country ought nut to be left in the irresponsible and unskilful hands 
of the Bank of England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer maintained that it was 
unnecessary to wait for furtlier evidence ; that the evidence obtained i>y the Com- 
mittee of last .session was quite siifRcicnt to enable the House to judge of the pro* 
priety of renewing or altering the Bank Charter. The Committee divided. The 
numbers were— for the amendment, 83 ; against it, 31G.— Majority against postpon- 
ing the question, 233. 

July 1. — ^The House proceeded to the further consideration in committee of the 
Bank Charter, and Lord AUliorp proposed an alteration in the second resolution, to 
the effect that persons presenting notes above five pounds would not l>e entitled to 
demand gold. Sir K. Feel asked whether a person i>resenting two five pound notes 
would be entitled to demand gold. Lord AUhorp said that the case was not contem- 
plated in his resolution. Mr. A. Baring approved the measure : by making }3ank 
of England notes a legal tender, panic would be prevented, as people wotild not 
then be running to the Bank on every idle rumour. A long discusrion followed, in 
which Mr. Cohbett, Mr. Clrote, Colonel Torrens, Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Ilerries, and others spoke, and ultiaiately a division took place, when Lord Althorp's 
moti^ was agieed to, the numbers being 214 in its favour, and 15G against if. The 
third resolution was, after some conversation, agreed to without ainendment, and 
the ch^lirmau reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on 'V\'edncsday. 

July 2. — Mr, Buckingham brought forward his motion,for a select committee to 
consider the practicability of progres.sively reducing the national debt, l>y its con- 
version into tt‘rmiriable annuities, at gradually diininisliing rates of interest, so as to 
lessen its Imrden every year ; uiu! to deieimine the best mode of assessing the pro- 
perty and income of the nation to meet the expense of buch conversion ; and to form 
Ht the same time a surplus revenue fund, winch .should enable Paihament progres- 
sively to repeal -those imposts which bear riio>i heavily on tlic agricultural, maiiu- 
fapturing, and ship])ing interests of tlie country. He nrgeil the necessity of such 
an inquiry, and eonteuded tliat no relief could h<* Hlforded to tlie country, withoiii 
the adoption of some such ]»lan as tliat he now proposed. Lord Aitliorp agreed with 
much that had been atlvanced by the hoiiouraide meriiher, but ohjecled to his ]>r<N 
ject, for various realms. He nv-.intaiiied that u graduated propeity-tax would be a 
measure of coiifiscatiou ; and said that as even indirect taxation was so loudly com- 
plained of, he thought it would be imprudent to attempt direct taxation. After 
Boine discussion the motion was negatived on a tli\isiou. 

July 3. — Tlie imprisonment for debt abolition bill svas read a second time, after 
Bome conversation on its importance, and on the credit duo to the government for 
having brought it forward. The House resolved into committee on the Bank 
Charter acts, the (jhaucdlor of the Exchequer stating that he postponed the reso- 
lution regarding joint-stock banks, but that he slumld press the legal-tender part of 
tiie plan, Mr. ( lay complained of the amount of remiiueration jiroposed to be 
Awarded to the Bank; and inamtained that the items of charge, on the assumed 
truth of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had acquiesced in the bargain, were 
altogether delusive. He AviNhed the matter to be reierred to a select committee. 
Thfil couree was supptirted by JMr. M. Actwood and several members, but the Clu^ri- 
celi^^f the E^fchequer and Lord J. Russell resisted it as unprecedented. It wa« 
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6r«ntuall/ mored, aa an axnendment, that the Chairman do <]^it the cbalr^ and that 
the House resume, in order to move that the subjeet be referred to a aeleot eomr 
mittee. The House divided on this question. The numbers were— For a com- 
mittee, d8; against it, 176; majority, B8. 

July 4. — Mr. Tooke moved an addrese to his Majesty to grant a charter to the 
London University. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that the subject 
had been and was under the consideration of the Government ; and that the great 
difiiculty was the terms on which the qharter should be granted ; but, as the subject 
was under consideration, he suggested tharj>ropriety of withdrawing the motion. 

July 5. — ^Lord Ashley brought forward his motion, ‘‘ that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the I'actories* Kcgulation Bill.” This motion was met 
by an amendment on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who proposed 
that the bill should be referred to a committee aUbve stairs — another committee, 
after the report of the Commissioners, and the reports of previous committees ! 
The proposition was resisted, as an attempt to defeat the bill for another session. 
It was strongly maintained, that any further inquiry was useless after what had 
already taken place, and that if the Ifouse was n«t sufficiently informed to deter- 
mine whether children ought to work in heated factories for mote than ten hmirt a 
day, they nearer would be qualified to legislate on the subject. The House even- 
tually divided, when the numbers were — For Lord Alihley’s motion, 164; for the 
Committee above stairs, 141 ; being a majority of 23 against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposition. 

July 8. — The Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and 
passed ; the numbers on a division being — ^Ayes, 274 ; noes, 94 ; majority, 180. 

July 9. — Mr. Cutlar Fergtisson brought forward his motion on the subject of 
Poland, in a very able and eloquent speech, and concluded by moving the following 
address to hi.s Jlajesty, “ that he will be graciously pleased not to recognise, or in 
any way give the sanction of his government to the present political State and con- 
dition of Poland, the same having been brought about in violation of the treaty of 
Vienna, of wliich Great Britain was a party.” After a lengthened discussion the 
motion was negatived, the previous (Question having been put, by a majority of 62, 
the liumber for it being 95, agaii*8t it, 177* 

July 10. — Mr. C. Grant moved the second reading of the East India Company’s 
Charter Bill, and Mr. Buckingham moved au amendment, to the effect that w'as 
expeditMit that a short bill should be pa.ssed in the pr* sent session for opening the 
trade with (3hina in April, 1834, and that all the other arrangements counecled 
with the subject .should bo deferred till next session. The bill W'as, after some 
discussion, read a second tune. 

July 11. — Mr. 11. L. BuUver brought forward his promised motion, for papers 
respecting the measures pursued by Rimaia in lier late iuterlerence with the state 
of Turkey. Lord Palmerston, in reply, said that compliance wuth the motion would 
be productive of great inconvenience ; that there was ])roceeding a correspondence 
on the subject ; tliat he believed Russia would keep faith on this subject; and that 
he believed, at the time be was sjieaking, the Russians were withdrawing. Mr. C. 
Fergussoii cojild liave no faitli in Russia, after the manner in which it had trampled 
on the nationality of Poland, in viohitioii of a iieaty. There was, in reality, a cori- 
spiracy of crowned heads against the free institutions of Europe ; and ajj the head 
ol that conspiracy w as the Kuiperor of Russi<i, who w as aided by the Emperor of 
Austria. But so long as tliere w'as a good understanding between England and 
France, he was not w uliont liope that the conspiracy w^ould fail in its objects. Mr. 
Bnlwer, in consetpience of Lord Palmerston’s .stateinenr, consented to withdraw his 
motion. Hr. Baldwin brought forward his jwomi.sed motion fora Select Committee, 
to inquire into the effect ol ab.seiueeism on the prosjierity of lieland, and to devise 
a remedy for the evil, which w as eventually negatived without a division. 

July 12. — The House Aveiit into Committee on the East India Bill, for the pur- 
po.se of filling up blanks, and making verbal amendments. On the proposition to 
fill up the blank for the term of tlie charter, Mr. Hume moved, as au amendment, 
that for “twenty? years be substituted “ ten” years; afterw'ards proposing an 
additiiin to the first clause, namtdy, that the charter should terminate at the expira^ 
lion of ten ye ars, and two years’ notice, or power to amend tlie charter, as to the 
Parliament should seem meet, if circumstances required. This amendzjiejit woa 
uegutived ou a division. The Committee proceeded to clause 49. 
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J\xly 15,-^iSir Jolin WrotWsIey pressed his motion'fajr a call of the Houit in order 
that the'^Wuse might be prepared for events, should tjie Lords throw out the 
Church l^mporalities* (Ireland) Bill. Hr. K. Denison, Sir E. Peel, and other 
Members yisisted the motion, contending that it would lower the ^gnity of the 
House to act on mere report. The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated that Uie 
Government stood pledged to the Bill ; he thought, however, that something of 
menace was conveyed in the present motion ; he felt certain that the friends of 
Government did not wish to Increase its difficulties. He, therefore, hoped that tlie 
motion would he withdrawn.-^Siv J. '^^*ottesley expressed lus disinclination to 
embarrass Ministers. After some observations from Major Beauderk, the Ciiancellor 
of the Exchequer added that U, w'as not from impending events that he wished the 
motion to he withdrawn.— IVIr. Stanley and Lord J. llussell also urged tlie lion. 
Bart, to withdraw his motion j but Sir J. Wrottesley replied that he felt it to be 
his duty to press it. The House then divided. Tlie numbers were — for the call, 
125 ; against it, 160— majority against the call, 35. — The House then again resolved 
into Committee on the East India Charter Bill, and resumed the consideration of 
clause 40, which with other daus^es were agreed to. 

July 16.— Mr. F. O’Connor withdrew his notice of motion respecting the 
** Repeal of the Legislative Union between England and Ireland,’’ that stood first 
on the list of notices, withoht assigning any reason wliatever for doing so. — Mr. 
Ruthveu brought forward his resolution, declaring That the reduction of taxation, 
and the diminution of the public burdens, by every attention to ecoiicuny, are 
objects of paramount -importance ; and that, in justice to the people who pay taxes, 
all sinecure places should be abolished throughout the Briti.sh Empire.” — Mr. Kice 
contended that more extensive reductions had taken place than the Government 
had credit for; that they had exceeded what even Mr. Hume asked for in 1621 ; 
that the reductions were 3,000,000/.; and tliat the reductions in e.xjieiuliture had 
been applied to the diminution of tuxatiou, instead of keeping up a fanciful system 
of finance, and sustaining a large sinking fund, and fun her reductitms u ere con- 
templated.— Mr. Hume said he vrm not amongst tlirtse wd\o maintained that the 
present ministers had done no good Iieyond that of being instrumental in the car- 
rying of the Reform Bill ; on the ctuitrary, they had effected many reductions, and 
had conferred incalculable advantages on the unintry, by bringing all the civil list 
charges, with the exception of about half a million, under the inspection of Var- 
liamept, and by affording means of giving pnblitity to al) accounts. — Sir U. I’eel 
said that the resolution embodied a ineie truism. — TIu? house finally divided on 
it, uhqn the numbers were — for the resolution, UlS ; against it, 70 ; majority m its 
favour,^. 

July 17 . — The whole of tlie evening was occupied with discussions on the East 
India Charter Bill. Several clauses, down to ^io. 66, occupied the altcntioii of tho 
committee. 

July 18. — Lord Ashley moved that the House resolve into committer on the 
Factories' Regulation Bill. — It gave rise to an animated disi ussion. — Mr. H. Ter- 
gusson contended that the evideme d<d not warrant this Bill. — The HouoC then 
resolved into committee. — The Chancellor of the ExchiMjner suggested that thc^ 
should postpone the first and pnweed w’\h the second clause (tliut respecting age 
and the hours of labour) ; that clause involving so much of the jirinciple of the hill. 
— Lord Ashley complied, observing iliat if tliis clause were not canied lie should 
abandon the bilk— The Ghaiicrlhrr of the E'xchequer moved an anienriment to 
substitute “thirteen” years fo»* eighteen"’ yrars, at the same time intimating that 
the fate of this amendment would decide the limitation that he should propose as to 
the hours of labour ; hut in both jnoposiiions, as to age and hours, he should follow 
the recommendations of the commi-ssioners —I/ord Ashley opposed the alteration, 
and quoted many parts of the evidence to show that the restrictions proposed in the 
original clause were essentially necessary for the security of the health and duo 
protection of those children who could not protect themselves. The debate occujjicd 
tile whole of the morning ; and it was continued in the evening, after serei al notices 
had been postponed to afford the op]»ortuiiity. At one o’clock the house divided on 
the amendment. The numbers were — for, 238 ; against, 63 ; majority, 145. — Lord 
Ashley then stated, as such was the result, that he should leave the bill in the hands 
of the government. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that in such case it 
would be better to “ report progress,” which was d jiie, 

^ Jfuly 19 .*— The East India Bill was discussed both in the morning and evening 
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ftUtSnifS) and considerable progress was made.— Mr. Littleton gave a satisfactory 
explanation of the intentions of the Irish Ooverument in the case of llie recent 
odtrage at Coote^hill. — ^Mr, Spring Rice corrected a misstatement made by Mr. 
Hnine on a former evening. The important matters of the Deccan priase qnes* 
tion, and of the conduct of certain agents of tlie Post-Office, were just glanced at t 
and the only other noticeable topic of these intermediate conversations was Mr. 
Lamb’s intended motion to amend the Beer Act. If the Beer Act has been the 
cause of any new or increased irregularities oA the part of the poorer classes, 
whose benefit it was intended, let some effort be made to control or prevent those 
improprieties; but we would caution Mr. diamb against lending too ready an ear to 
the interested testimony of licensing magistrates, who, finding their all but irrespon- 
sible power abridged by this bill, see in this sad result more than a counterbalance to 
the advantage of an augmented consumption of barley.— The Small Debts Bill for 
Scotland was read a third time and passed. ^ 


PORTIIGN STATES. 

PORTUGAL. 

The fleet of Don Pedro, under the command of Admiral (Captain) Mapier has 
obtained a decisive victory over the fleet of Don Miguel. On the morning of the 
2(1 instant, the squadron under the command of Admiral Napier, consisting of the 
Rainha da Portugal (his flag ship), the frigates Don Pedro and Donna Maria, this 
PortucTise corvette, and the brig Villa Flor, sailed from Lagos Bay. On tbe 3d 
the Miguelite fleet hove iu sight, and Admiral Napier being at the time to windward 
of the Miguelite fleet, made a heavy press of sail, and at three o’clock bore down on 
them, closely followed by the other ships of the squadron. 

The devoted fleet of l)on Miguel was drawn up in line of battle, preUen ting a very 
imposing appearance. The Don John (Adrairal’s ship), of 74 guns, and 750 men, 
was the headmost ship ; then followed the Nao Rainha, 74, also with a crew of 750 
men ; the next was a large store ship of 52 guns, and 040 men ; then the Princesa 
Real, a noble frigate of 48 guns, the corvette Princesa Real, and three brigs brought 
up the rear. At a quarter past 3 p.m. Admiral Napier first hoisted his flag, and at 
half-past three the enemy first showed his colours, the Rainha de Portugal frigate 
bore down under full sail, making for the second ship iu the enemy’s line, (the Nao 
Rainha, 71^* At five minutes before 4 the action was commenced by a broadside 
from the Princesa Real frigate, immediately followed by broadsides from tha store 
ship and the Nao Rainha, which, had their guns been otherwise than badly pointed, 
must have totally disabled the Rainha de Portugal, but the only injury sustained 
was in her rigging, and that only trivial. The Rainha de Portugal never fired till 
close alongside the Nao Rainha, when Admiral Napier, attired as a common seaman, 
boarded that ship sword iu liand, immediately followed by his officers and such part 
of the crew as had been selected for that duty. The Don Pedro, commanded by 
Captain Napier, son of the Command er-in-Chief, followed closely the Rainha de 
Portugal, ran up on the lee quarter of the Nao Rainha, and also boarded her. T1\e 
conflict was dreadful, hut iu ten minutes the Constitutional flag floated proudly 
over that of the despot Miguel, The Don John (the Admiral’s ship), which had 
hitherto only fired her stern guns, now set all sail, and attempted to make off, but 
was pursued by (^iptain Najiier, and surrendered without resistance, after receiving 
one broadside. The Donna Maria frigate, in the meantime, had engaged the large 
store-ship, which vessel was defended with much bravery, and did not surrender till 
she liad become totally iinmanageahle. The Princesa Real frigate also struck, 
and the corvette, in endeavouring to make off, having fallen athwart the Birming- 
ham steamer, hove to and struck her flag, although the Birmingham offered no 
obstruction to her escape. 

The loss on board the ships of Admiral Napier was considerable ; among them 
were — Captain George, of the Rainha de Portugal, killed wliile boarding the Nao 
Rainha, 74 ; Captain Goble, of the Don Pedro, killed ; Lieut. Woolridge, Flag 
Lieutenant to Captain Napier, wounded .severely, since dead ; Lieut. Millet, marines, 
killed ; Captain Napier, the Admiral’s son, was severely wotinded ; Captain Reeves, 
severely ; Lieut. Edmonds, severely ; and Captain Vanoello, of the marines, 
severely. 

This 'mporCant action in favour of the Constitutionalists enhances the chance of 
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ft ffpeedy ftnd deddre result to tfie Portuguese question, coupled tritli ilie ftccmmt 
of the laud forces in Aigarres gaining a constant accession of ntitnbers. l^e 
ntifXiber of the inhabitants of the Algarvea, including troops, which have declared 
for JDonna Maria, is estimated at from 4000 to 3000 ; which makes the force under 
the command of the Duke of Terceim to be about 8000 men. The greatest degree 
of enthusiasm for the cause continues to manifest itself throughout the southern 
part of Portugal, and indicates the vapid termination of the protracted struggle; 
leading us to anticipate at last with some degree of certainty, that a few weeks will 
announce the fall of Lisbon, with the entire close of the usurper's reign, and the 
commencement of the liberal government of Donna Aiaria II. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Cortes assembled at Madrid on the l8th ult* for the purpose of 
swearing hdelity to their future Queen, the young Princess of Asturias. The 
Members were required to take an oatli that they had only been empowered to 
assemble, and were met exclusively for that purpose. 

ITALY. 

The duchess of Berry arrived at Palermo on thb 5th Inst. The declared husband of 
the Duchess, Count Lucchesi Palli, had arrived three days before, and received her 
Royal Highness on her disembarkation. The father of the Count, the Prince of 
Campo Franco, is Governor of Sicily, and in that capacity gave General Bugeaud, 
who accompanied the Duchess, a kind of receipt for the delivery of his charge. 
Such is the end of the expedition to La Vend£*e, and of the romantic patriotism of 
the Royalist heroine. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


AtSt. QeoTge% Hanover-sqiiare, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, second son of the 
late Marquis Conynghamyto the Hon.Henrietta 
Marla, fourth daughter of the late Lord Fo* 
rester. 

At Florence, A. Bower, Esq., of Klncal* 
drum, Scotland, to the Countess Plagle Kossa- 
kowska. 

At St. George’s, HanoTef'Square, H. Klngs- 
bole, Esq., to Harriet, daughter of C. T, 
Tower, Esq., M.P. 

At St. IbralBs’s, In Xl>*ford,Capt. Gardener, 
1st West India Begiment, to Constantfa, 
daughter of the late Major* Gener.'il Trevor 
HulL 

At St. James’s Church, Captain C. Crespigny 
Vivian, eldest son of Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., 
to Mias Scott, niece of the Earl of Meath. 

At Cornoek, William, eldest son of Sir W. 
Maxwell, Bart, to Helenoro, daughter of the 
late Sir Af. 8. Stewart, Dart. 

At Elvedon, Suffolk, .Sir Afark Wood, Bart., 
to Elisabeth, daughter of W. Newton, Esq. 

At St George's, Hanover.square,JSir T. B. 
Leonard, Bart , Af.P., to Georglana^ relict of 
H. D. Alilligan, Esq. 

At St George's. Hanover-sqtiare, J. T. Afott, 
Esq , of Norfolk, to Caroline, daughter of Air. 
and Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley. 

At Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, the Hon. 
Lloyd Kenyon, eldest son of Lord Kenyon, to 
Georgina, youngest daughter of Lord Wal- 
flngham. 

At Af ary-la-bone, John W., only son of Sir 
J. W. Lubbock, Bart., of St. Jatnes’s.place, to 
Jlarriet, daughter of the late Colonel Hotham, 
Of York. 

At 5t, O€Or06V| HflUoter-squarc, Charles, 


eldest son of Admiral Stirling, of Woburn 
Farm, Chertsey, to Mary Elixubeth, daughter 
of Henry Harrison^ Esq., of Heath Bank, in 
Cheshire. 

At Winchelsea, Archibald, son of the late 
Colonel Bulkeley, of Huntley, Stafford, to He- 
len, daughter of the late W. B&ndall, Esq., of 
Blackheath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-squore, Lloyd 
Vaughan Watkins, Esq,, to Sophia, daughter of 
Sir G. Pocockc, Bart, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-squore, the Eev. 
Beilby Forieus Hodgson, eldest sou of the 
Dean of Carlisle, to Pronces, daugliter of the 
late G. J. Legh, Esq., of High Legb, Chester. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, Stirling Free* H 
mau Glover, Esq., of his Majesty's I2lh Bcgi- 
ment, to Georgiana, second daughter of the 
late IHght IIoii. Lord Charles Henry Somer- 
set, and niece to the Duke of Beaufort, K.O. 

At St. Alary’s, Bryaustone-square, Frederick 
Lewis Nicoley, nephew of the late Sir W. 
Bunrdight, Bart., Cavan. Ireland, to Elorc, 
daughter of Llcul.. Colonel Briggs, resident of 
Alaypore, East Indies. 

At Dover, K. W. Ilawkes, Esq , Tloyal Afa- 
rines, to Ellen, daughter of Major Pttley, 11. A. 

7),>rf.]_IJeut..Colonel Edward O'Hara, 
C.B., formerly of the 63d Begiment. 

At Afarble Hill, Gahvay, aged 7«, Dowager 
Lady Burke, mother of Sir John Burke, Bart., 
and grandmother of the Alarquls of Clanrl- 
cardc. Marchioness of Sligo, and Countess of 
Howth. 

At Wimidedon, Sir W. BeaumaurJee Hush, 
in his ^3d year. 

Suddenly, J, Beed, Esq., Secretary io th® 
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CAptalii*Siiperlnt«ndent at Sheertiesa Dock* 
yard. 

At Merrlon> near Dublin, the Right Hon» 
and Rev. Viscount Harburton, aged 7d. 

At Great Marlow, Lady Mortlock, wife of 
Sir J. Mortlock. 

At an advanced age, Mra. Yonng, mother of 
the tragedian. 

In Dublin, Dr. Laffan, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, and brother Of Sir 
Courcy de LafTan, Hurt. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the eldest son of the 
late Sir T. Hill Noel, late commandant of 
the Maidstone Cavalry Depot, and grandson 
of Lord Teignmouth. 

At Taplow. Buckt, Colonel M. Williamson 
Browne, H. E. I. C. Artillery. 

Iti Rochester, Augusta, daughter of the late 
Sir J. Gregory Shaw, Bart., of Ken ward, Kent. 

At Kensington, Charlotte, daughter of tho 
Dean of Chester. 

Lady Jane Houstoun, sister to Lord Lauder* 
dole, and wife of Sir William Iloustoung 
Lieut.>Governoi^ at Gibraltar. 

Suddenly, in his 43d year, the Hon. Captain 
Roper Curzon, R.N., second son of Lord 
Teynham. 

At the Vicarage, Cripplcgate, the Rev. W. 
Holmes, Vicar of that parish, Sub-Deau of his 


Majesty^s Chapels Royals and on^ of the 
Minor Canons of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

In Weymoath'Street, Lieut.-General Sir T. 
Bowser, K.C.B., aged 84. 

At Barnstaple, Devon, John Wicbey, Esq., 
Admiral of the Red, aged 83. 

At 21, Conduit-street, Marla, Lady AdMni. 
ther^widow t»f Sir J. Anstrotber, Ciiief Justlci 
of Bengal. 

Mr. Stephen Lavender, formerly of Bow- 
atreet office, but latterly head of the police at . 
Manchester. 

At Brompton, Madelina, wife of Slghot 
Spagnoletti, of the King’s Theatre. 

In Portland-piace, G. P. Heneage, Esq., of 
Hainton Hall. Lincoln. 

At Richmond, the Hon, George Murray, bro- 
ther of Lord Eiibaiik. 

At Carhead, Yorkshire, Lady Ameotjti* 

On his passage to Gottenburgl^ Ba- 

lamb, many yeara Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d’ Affaires from Sweden to this country* 

At 24, Suasex-place, Regent's-park, Anne« 
daughter of the late Sir Walter Scott. Miss 
Scott was canted off by l>raln fever after an 
Illness of ten days i bnt she had never, it is 
understood, entirely rallied ufter her father's 
death. 


phovincial occurrences 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

St. Katharine Doclr.— A half-yearly general meeting oi proprietors has been held 
at the Dock-house, Thomas Toohe, Esq., in the chair. The Chairman, a^ter some 
introductory observations, adverted briefly to the increase which had taken place in 
the trade generally of the port during the last three months, as compared with the 
preceding quaner, in the advantage of which the St. Katharine Docks had fairly 
participated. The Board of Directors, it was stated, were of opinion that it would 
be advantageous to the interests of llie Company if the numbei* of Directors, which 
then consisted only of nineteen, was extended to twenty-one, being the maximum 
ixcd by the Dock Act, as such an increase would be product ive of an accession of 
business. The recommendation of the Board was adopted ; and after thanks had 
been voted to the Chair and the rest of the Directors, and a dividend of 1 J per 
cent, for the half-year ended the 30tli of June last declared, the meeting broke up. 


DEVON. 

A fine colossal figure of his Majesty King William the Fourth, standing 14 feet 
5 inches iii height, of Portland stone, has been erected on the entrance gate of tho 
new Victualling Office, at Stonehouse.— iVywoM/A Chronicle* 

KAMrSIllRE. 

Opening of Southampton /bVr.— On the 8th of July the grand ceremony of open- 
ing the new landing pier took place at Southampton, amidst an immense assem- 
bhige of spectators. The entire number, it is supposed, would be At least 25,000 ; 
and it is stated, from authority, that there were as many as 10,000 persons upon 
the pier at one time. The spectacle was rendered doubly attractive by the attend* 
ance of the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, who are at present residing 
At Norris Castle, East Cowes. 

LAKCASIIIBE. 

^ The intended railway between Manchester and Bolton, by the linejof the canal, 
has been commenced* 
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Jta an Mjounied meeting of of the Manoheeter and ShedS^ld Rail* 

iray, held ;^t Manchester, it was ttnanixxMKisiy agmd. to dissolve the.oompany and 
abandon the undertakuaj^ ntud ^ itlucn thcl oalahce in the hands of the treasurer 
to the subscribera., ^ v . 

' MTOfOtKs . 

. In the city nfisroewich there were, a few wreekt ago, no leal than 12,000 persona 
teoeivijg(g[ out of a population of 70,^. 

^ . eVAji^iroiinaHtiiB. 

^The iron trade is at present iery brisk, at the prices fixed on April quartciv 
day ; so much so, indeed, that somq parties confidently look for an advance. This 
state of the business has hc^ its efiect oh the work men, and we have received from 
one of the first iron worke in Staffordshire, information of their liaving turned out 
for an increase of wages ; which, as the masters are expected to accede to their 
demands, will probably operate a rise in the prices of goods as early as the ensuing 
week. The wire-drawers, indeed, and others connect with the trade, have, wo 
are informed, been served with notices to this effect. There are, at present, a good 
many orders in the market from America,^ but they do not seem large ; and the 
dealers, as might be expected of them, at a period of anticipated change, ore just 
now extremely cautious* The prices of manufactured goods of nearly all kinds are 
very low, but not lower than th^hava been for the last nine months. 

wanwicESRtnc. 

The Lond(M and Birmingham Railway. railway is proposed to be 112{ miles 
long, and rise 256 feet. The different levels require one rise of 315 feet in 15 miles, 
or 11 minutes only. There will be teu tunnels, and two lines, six feet distant, 
with places for turning out. It w-ill pass under Primrose Hill, by Watford, North- 
ampton, and KiUby, entering Warwickshire near Farnborough. F'r 15 miles, it 
w’ill pass through clay; for 19, chalk ;'*20, marl and clay ; 16, lias marl ; and 24 
red marl and sandstone; the travelling rate will be 20 miles an hour, and the dis- 
tance be performed in 5^ hours, or between breakfast and dinner. A similar rail- 
way is iu progress from Birmingham to Manchester, of 4^ hours* distance. 

' SCOTLAKU, 

The four Scotch Universities receive 569G/. annually from Government, which 
IS thus divided: — St. Andrews, 1010/. ; Aberdeen, 1397/. ; Glasgow, 1.3G0/. ; Kdin- 
burgh, 1929/. This was formerly defrayed from hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
but now comes into the miscellaneous estimates. 

Tlic state of the crops in the Highlands is described lii the Scotch papers as most 
promising, the late rains having done great service everywhere — they were general. 
The grass crops are of a superior growtli and quality. The wheats are, generally 
speaking, strong, and full in ear. Oats and barley promise equally well ; aud the 
potatoe crop is healthy and advanced. 

inCLAND. 

The Irish Post Office has ’given notice, that In future unstamped supplements to 
newspapers published in Ireland will \ic. charged the full rates of postage. j* 

County Clare. — In consequence of the peaceable condition of the county Clare, it 
is intended to withdraw the peace preservation force from that district, and di aft 
them to other counties where their services may be required. The constabulary 
force, of course, remains. 

Coast-Guard Smutv.— It is confidently stated that an extensive change of the 
coE^t-guard service between England and Ii eland will shortly take place. 

The amount advanced by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to ecclesiastical persons for tithe due, and which, from the disturbed 
state of the country, they were unable to collect up to the 14th of June, is 4!l,7t>7/. 
A repayment of 12,174/. (jj. 4Jd, has lieen made into the Exchequer on account of 
the abdve advances for tithe recovered on the prosecution of petitions before the 
Lord Chancellor at the instance of the Crown, 

The number of persons in Ireland licenscsd to sell spirits by retail, not to he con- 
sumed on the premises, are as follows; — In the city of Dublin, 80 ; other parts of 
Ireland, CC ; total, 140. The numbers licensed to sell spirits to be consumed on 
the premises stand thus In the city of Dublin, f,078 : other parts of Ireland, 
16,753; total, 1783L 
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Abeantss, Duchess of, her Memetrs, 360 
Academy, Royal, exhlbilion of the, ' 
Adelphi theatre, (>erfarmances at, 234, 492 
Americans, The, reviewed, 359 v i 
Amnesty, the general, 86 ♦ 

Andrew, Dr., his death, 483 
Annihilation, a Vision, by J, P. Richter> 156 
AppendiE toUie Report of the late Committee 
on the Bank Charter, No. 92, 184; 
No. 93, 185 

Archer, Msjor, his Tours in Upper India, 164 
Aristocrdcy, dcfuiiiioii of the term, 216 
Army reform, observations on, 9 
Arts, Fine. Se^ Fine Arts 
— Useful. Useful Arts 
Assessed taxe>. rcduetioa of, 123 
AstruDoinical Society, proceedings of, 109 

Bank Charter, question of the, 272 
Bankrupts, list ut, 119, 246, 375, 500 
Barrington, r Jonah, his Memoirs of the 
Irish Union, 12 

Bath Literary »nd PhiloHOphical InstitUtioo, 
proceedings of, 109 

Beckford, rescmbUnce between him and 
Horace Walpole, 424 * 

Bees, management ol. 242 
Belphu'be, portrait of, 169 
Bennett, James, his History of Dissenters, 
noticeit, 35G 

Bentley, the prince of critics, 351 
Bernays, Adolphus, hi> Qennan Grammar, 
noticed, 229 

Berri, Duehess of, her acemtehemeni, 254 
Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased. Rev. Rowland Hdl, 
97 ; Kev. Edmund Cartwright, 98 ; Sir 
H. Hothain, K.C.B., 225 ; Kdinund Kean, 
235; CapU Uichbell, 226 ; Sir John Mal- 
colm, 353 ; General Arthur Sandes, 355 ; 
Nicholas lp»ilantt^ ib . : the Duke of Suth- 
erland. 481 ; Earl of Plymouth, ibr, Lord 
Dover, 482 ; Dr. Andrew, 483 
Bishop, Mr. the Musical Composer, 295 
Black Gardens, the, 172 
Blair, Mr. his Inquiry into the State of Slavery 
among the Ronaan.>, noticed, 231 
Riakey's History of Moral Science, 99 
Body pledge, the, 84 

Boer, Professor, on his Dog Latin Essays, 95 
Breakfasts, Essay on, 433 
Briiibh Museum, improvements at, 239 
Bulwer, E. L. B, Esq., Farewell Address of, 
385 

■ — ■ ' hi.s Tragedy of Eugene 

Aram, 401 • 

Byron, Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 
by Lady Blessiogton. No. VUl. 143; 
No. IX. 305 
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Cawmge, ecieetj6c.mii9d^| at, 493 
C4^,Af4rsaf, J24,^B1 
Cape of Gjood H^pe, aee5ti6t« 382 
persuasions agaiiiet, 804 
Cartfie's Uves of fSmllient Misaioii4U*ies, no- 
ticedv 103 '' 

Cartwright, Rev, Ed.^ some account of^ 98 
Cfiataclor, medical, tribute to tb^, 42 
Charity, portrait of, 168 
Charoffs ReftbiM, 320 
Chatswurth the Patrician, noticed, 469 
Cholera in Fraocq, U4 ^ . 

Church m^aic, Dr, Buraey^g deOnitioa of, 1 99 
Clover, crim’toii^ introduction of, 116 
Cobbin, Mr., his Annual Historian, 231 
Cold&tream Guards, Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of, reviewed, 337 
Coleridge, Hartley, his Poems noticed, 486 
Colonies, accounts from, 124, 253, 381 
on the eniapcipatioti of tlie slaves in, 257 
Frdttch, 497 

^Gomm^rCiaf and Mone/Market Report, 1 1 7, 
244,373 

Comrriittees of the House of Commons, ex* 
pen-e of, 114 

Concerts, ancietil and modern, 297 
Contrast, the, harmony of, 41 
Corn, improved varieties in, 1 1 C ; importation 
of, 368 

Co 2 »tcr, R. the Bill Conqueror, 87 
Cotton trader ^tate of, 114 
Court of Honour, 209 
. — New. for domestic grievances, 476 
Courts, Local, 468 

Coveiit (iarden Theatre, performances at, 
234, 36.5 

Cranmer, Archbishop, Life of, noticed. 103 
Cream, new process of extracting, 243 
Crest, The, and the Almond Tree, 167 
Critical Notices of New Publications, 99, 
227, .356,483 
Criticism, emendatory, 350 
Cruikshank’a Sunday in London, noticed, 228 
Cnrtia, J. H., Esq. his Treatise on the Phy- 
biology and Diseases of the Eye, 100 

Damsel Errant, the, 324 
Dando, lines on his death, 223 
DoshLoO, Princess, 44 
Dawson, the player, 43 
Deaths, 126, 255, 383, 510 
Debt, imprisonmeut for, 344 
D6but, terrors of a, 41 
Deliverance, a Happy One, 44 
Den of Error, the, 163 
Dignity, doctorial, offence to, 37 

'*■ ol the Bar versuM the Ibgnity of the 
Press, 341 

D' Israeli, Mr. works of, 140 

2u 
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Distinction, an odd mark oPi 40 
Dover, Lord, some account of him, 432 
Drama, the, 108, 233, 364, 492 

and the Court, 208 

Dream, and other P<»cms, noticed, 490 

of Dinios, 322 

Droits of Admiralty, 367 » 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 233, 
364, 491 

Ecclin, Tom, anecdote of him, 35 
Edelman, the Rev, W,, his Sermons, 106 
Editor’s Farewell, the, 385 
Education, influence of, 305 
Eflort, gigantic, 38 
Election, a mock one, 38 
Eloquence, on the stale of, in England, 393 
Englishmen, baptised, but not born by Act 
of Parliament, 84i 

English Opera Company, performances of 
the, 108 

Entomological Magazine, noticed, 105 
Epigram on a Grandiloquent Writer, 45 
Essay on Breakfasts, 433 
Eugene Aram, a tragedy, 401 
Excuse for the Glass, 42 

Falk’s Goethe, translated by Mrs. Austin, 302 
Fancy Fairs, frequency of, 348 
Fergus, the Rev. H. Iiis work on the Per- 
fections of Ood, noticed, 104 
FiJIer, Rev. Isaac, his Observations on Pro- 
fes'^ions, noticed, 227 

Fi-ho-ti, or the Pleasures of Reputation, 417 
Fiji, strange Ijehcf of the inhabitants of, 14*2 
Fine Arts, 108, 235 
Fire, New, 113 

- ■* ' grates, improved manufacture of. 244 
Foreign States, proceedings of, 125, 254, 
382, 509 

Varieties, 104, 241, 370 

Foresight, ministerial want of, 130 
Forest Worship, by the author of Corn-Law 
Rhymes, 178 

Forrester, the Irish Artist, 36 
France, ‘^tate of affairs in, 125, 254 
Franklm’s Familiar Letters, noticed, 457 
Fruit trees, on protecting the blossoms of, 242 
Funds, British and Foreign, slate of, 1 18 , 374 
Furor bound by Sir Guyon, 170 

Gaol Delivery, 344 

Gentleman hi Searth of an Investment, 67 

the Italian, 56 

George* Prince, (afterwards George III.) 

anecdote of, 344 
Gh^plaki^, fall of, 318 
(alees, remarks on, 298 
Go and makf Gooseberry Pics, 88 
Godolphfri, remarks on, 141 
Goethe, view of liis character, 302 
Gold and silver coin, 238 
Good Neyjs for everybody, 480 
Gore^ Mcs.4vor Novels and genius, remarks 
on^il35 

state of affairs in, 120, 247, 


Greenlaw^ the Rev. R.B. on the latin Sub- 
junctive Mood, 106 

harlequin Influenza, 83 
Haydn’s musical accompaniments, remarks 
on, 200 

Haymarket Theatre, the, performances at, 
234, 492 

Hellenpre among the Satyrs, 175 
Hemans, Mrs. sonnet by, 16 
Heron, Sir R.. 133 

Hill, the Rev. Rowland, some account of, 91 
Hints to Anglers, &c. noticed, 488 
Hobhouse, Sif J. his conduct explained, 237 
Holland, accounts from, 254 
Hops, importation of, 367 
Horace, specimens of an unpublished trans- 
lation of, 438 

— Walpole, character and writings of, 
422 

Hotham, Sir H. some accoudt of, 225 
Houris of the West Indian Negroes, 474 
House and Window tax, 111 

of Commons, debates in, 121, 248, 

377, 505 

— — — Lords, proceedings in, 120, 247, 
376, 501 

How to Travel, 326 

Humorist, a desperate, 35 

Hurricane in London, 287 3 

Imprecation, the, 321 

Indies, West, accounts from, 253 

Inglts, Mr. his work on the Tyrol, 107 

Inns of Court, the, 463 

Investment, Gentleman in Search of one, 67 

lotis dying, 319 

Ipsilanti, Nicholas, his death, 355 
Ireland, occurrence^ in, 128; population of 
the provinces in, 240; number of bene- 
fices in, 384 
Irish ecceniric, an, 45 

Judges, 367 

Union, 12 

.Church Bill, statement respecting, 240 
Italian Gentleman, the, 56 
Italians, Lord Byron’s opinion of them, 160 

.laraaica, accounts from, 124 
Joke, a terrific, 38 
Jolly-lmat, a new kind of, 40 
Journal of (’onveraaiions with Lonl Byroo, 
by Lady Blessington. VIIL 143; IX, 305 
Judges, salaries and retired allowances of» 
111 

Kay, Dr. on the erect posturcof the body, 109 
Kean, Edmund, his death, 220 ; some ac- 
count of him, 225 

King’s College, meeting of the proprietors 
of, 238 

■ ■■■ ■ Theatre, performances at the, 233, 
364, 491 

Landscape, a, with lightning, 167 
Lanterns, new, for 
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L&treille^ ntoDody on hi^ death, 105 
Leonard, Mr., his Records of a Voyage, no- 
ticed, 231 

Leopold, King, speech of, 382 
Letter from a Whig 'J'en-Ponnd House- 
holder to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 2 

Letters on the Condition of the Working 
Classes in various parts of England. No. 
I. The Sheffield Gnnders, 46 
Lion’s the, 92, 221, 350, 479 

Literary Report, 233, 364, 491 
Literature, new walk of, 480 
London and Birmingham Railway, 384 

, Four View.s of, 188; Whitecliapel, 

189 ; Si. George’s Fields, 190 ; the New 
Cut, 193; Paddington, 194 ; the dregs of, 
213 ; hurnciine in, 287 
— — - — Meclianics* Institution, meeting of, 
366 

Loudon’s Encyc.op,Tedia, noticed, 361 
Lo^e Letters, specimen of, 219 
Lunatics, number of, 112 
Luxury of self-accusation, the, 217 


M'Kinnon, Colonel, his Narrative of the 
Campaigns of the Coldstream Guards, 
337 


iddtin’s Infirmities of Genius, noticed, 362 
magistrates, increase of, 384 
M.'igueiism, important discoveries in, 366 
Malcolm, Sir John, some account of, 353. 
IMalegash Politics, 469 
Malt tax, remarks on, 1 
March nf intellect, 86 
Marriages, 126, 255, 383, 510 
Marryat, Capt., remarks on his vi'orks, 140 
Memmon, the cave of, 171 
Metallic railing',, improved manufacture of, 
243 


Metals, precioii.s, return of, 370 
Melastasio, on his poetry, 293 
Metropolitan Police, 238 
Mexico, intelligence from, 255 
Mill, universal, 244 
Milton’s Life and Times, noticed, 102 
iMoney, on the changes in the value of, 179 
Monthly Commentary, 82, 20^, 341,468 
— ■ -- Digest of Occurrences, 120, 247, 
376, 501 

Morgan, Lady, her Dramatic Scenes, 485 
Morpheus, the house of, 164 
Mos;^op and the Call Boy, 38 ; and the Pro- 
perty Man, 39 : and the Fiddler, 40 
Mummy, unrolling of a, 113 
Musgrave’s Translation of the Psalms, 363 
Mu sir, on the progress of, from the com- 
mencement of the present cenlury, 196, 288 


National Convention, 134 
Newspapers published in Spain, 498 
Nick-names, remarks on, 218 ' 

Night and the Witch Duessa, 166 
No Trust, 85 


Novelists, modern antj Teeetat, 1^5 
Nutt, Mr., his management of bees, 242 

Ode to Pyrrha, 438 ; to Thaliarchus, 439 j 
to a Wine-Cask, 439 
O’Keefe, Mr., reminiscences of, 35 
Olympic theatre, performances at| 234, 366 
Oxford, history of the e^^pulsion of P. B. 
Shelley from, 1 7 

Paddington, facility Of conveyance to, 194 
Parisian Statistics, 370 
Parliamentary Companion, the, noticed, 230 
Parnell, Sir H., his election for Dundee, B2 
Parson’s Daughter, the, noticed, 362 
Party, the, at table, 174 
Passion, the ruling, strong in youth, 37 
Pedro, Dom, his progress, 209, 609 
Pensieri e Poesie di Guido Soreili, 485 
PentoDviile, present state of, 195 
Performer, a studious, 45 
Perran Path, a Cornish story, 329 
Person, an immoveable, 39 
Physicians’ Prescriptions, 348 
Pictures, new gallery of'—Spenser, the poet 
of the painters, 161 

Pleasure-grounds, on the laying out of, 371 . 
Plymouth, Earl of, his death, 481 
Poetry — Sonnet by Mrs. Hematts, 16 ; the 
Rising of the Dead, tL; Steam, by the 
Author of Corn-Law Rhymes, 30 j Epi- 
gram on a Grandiloquent Writer, 45 ; 
on Professor Boer’s Dog Latin Essays^ 
95 j monody on the death of Latreille^ 
105; Sonnets, 160, 328 ; Forest Worship, 
by theAutbo?’ of Corn-Law Kfoyme% 178]; 
Lines on the death of Dando, 223 ; Per- 
suasions against Care, 304 ; the Dream, 
of Dimos, 322 ; the Voice from the Tomb, 
ib.\ War Song, 323; the Young DamsdL 
Errant, 324 ; to Somebody, 487 ; Elegy to 
the Memory of H. W., 399 ; the Conso- 
lations of Sleep, 416; Song, 432; ex- 
tracts from Horace, 438 
Poland, anecdotes and historical traits relat- 
ing to the late revolution in, 92 
Policeman, verdict on the, 134 
Political Text Book, noticed, 106 
Politician, the, No. XIV., 1 ; No. XV., 129; 
No. XVI., 257; No. XVII., 272; No. 
XVIII., 386 

Poor Laws, work on, noticed, 99 
— Abergaveney, a clerical memoir, 449 
Portugal, affaics of, 126, 509 
Press, power of the, 90 
Preston’s Lives of Celebrated Spaniards, 484 
Princes, their importance to themselves, 344 
Printing, fatal facility of, 91 
Prisoners confined for debt, number of, 240 
Proteus and Florimel, 174 
Provincial Occurrences, 127, 255, 383, 511 
Publications, new, critical notices of, 99,227, 
356, 483 

; list of, 232, 363,491 

Public liie> definition of, 212 
Pyrrha, Ode to, 438 ^ 
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performance* At, 234 

improved. coRatructioQ of, IW 
>-M' — new 'in ^nee« 24 1 
Headers and ODtw^aporidentai notices to, 26, 
3%*2, 480" 

, Heas^n, a |0od one for bad acting, 43 
in Miitticipial InstiUitToiia, 347 
Relfgton in the United Stat^, 497 
.Hemains, human, discovered, 127 
•fttsffieMmiiir tH®, revie^^ed, 466 
Bepoaeof the Holy Family, by Mrs. Hetnacs, 
^ | 6 ' ‘‘ 

Heturt in Idnd, 42 

Kichbed, Capt. some account of, 220 
Richter, Jean .Paul, some account of, 154 ; 

bis Annihilation,’* 156 
Rising of the Dead, 16 f- 
Romaic Poetry, 316 
Roman Keiique, diocovered, 128 
Rossini and Velluti, 2U5 
Royal Academy exposed, 73 
— — Institution, lectures nt, 109, 365, 493 
Rural Economy, 115, 242, 37i, 498 
Rush, Mr., his Narrative of a Re$>idet)ce at 
tlie Court of London, noticed, 229 
Buisia, account of a journey in, 221* 


St. Petersburg, population of, 241 
Sandes, General, his death, 355 
Scar gill, Mr., remarks oa his Puritan’s 
Grave,” 139 
Scenic Recollections, 43 
ScieNBce, neglected sute of, 471 
Scotland, emigrants from, 384 
ScotvRyron** opinions of him, 308 
BcuUs, constructive use of, 4 1 
Sea-Burking, 475 
Serrauts, characters of, 346 
Sheffield grinders, on the condition of, 46 
Shellfly, P. B., htslory of his expulsion from 
Oxford, 17 

SHeplierd and Gnats, 164 
Sheridan, Mrs., her Aims and Ends,’* 
" Carwell,*' &c., remarks on, 138 
Six Weeks on the Loire, 326 
Slavery scheme, the, 215 
Slaves, remarks on the emancipation of, 25/ 
Sleep, the Consolations of, 416 
Societies, proceedmgs of, 109, 236, 365, 493 
Society of Arts, meeting of, 366 

Royal Asiatic, tenth annual meeting 

237 


230 


of Literature, proceedingsi of, 


Songs, KitgUsl), remarks on, 299 
Sonnete, 16, 150, 328 
Sottj^ for Identicals, 479 


Southey, , Robei-t, the British 

. Ajdtpirala; noticed, 104 
Spain, accotmtii,from, 126 
Spenser, the of the painlen ; ebaracier 
• of his genius, 161 ; 

Spitai&elds, on the working classes o(^ lSS » 
Stanley, Mr., his plan for emancipaliitg tbe 
slaves, 257 ^ 

Statue, ancient, at Dublin, 128 
Steam, a Poem, by the Author of Corn-X-aw 
Rhymes, 30 

Stebbing'.* History of the Christian Church, 
noticed, 361 

Suitor’s Fund, the, report respecting, 112 
Sunday Legislation. 209 
Sutherland, Duke of, some account of, 481 
Swau River, accounts from, 381 

Tbaliarchus, Odo to, 439 
Theatre, on the music at the, 292 
TheseU', statue of, discovered at Athens, 241 
Thieves, short method vtilh, 470 
Thugs, account of the, 277 
'rour, new grand one, 473 
Triftl by battle, .342 
Tropical Agriculture, notired, 483 
Tulip, on the cultivation of, 372 
Turkey and us lle.souice.s, noticed, 360 
Turnpike Roads, return respecting, 238 
— Trusts, 381 

Tuscany, stale of agriculture in, 264 

Una in the Bolitudc, IG.") 

Unseasonable, on the love of the, 85 
Useful Arts, 116, 243, 373, 499 

Vaccination in France, slate of, 114 
Value, exchangeable or commercial, 182 
Varictieii, Dutue!>(u’, 1) 1, 233, 366, 494 

, Foreign, 104, 241, 370, 497 

Venus and Diana, 173 
Vicloiia Theatre, performapces at, 492 
Victualler*!, Licensed, number of, 111 
Voice from the Tomb, 322 
Volunteers, m an uuuluutary situation, 42 

Waiihman, Alderman, testimonial to, 384 
Walnuts, cultivation of, 498 
War Song, 323 

Watering Places, description of, 441 
Weber, remarks on his music, 206 
Whitechapel, condition of, 179 
Williams, Charles, his Facts and Fables, 362 

— — , 'i'homas, his Life of Christ, 107 

Wine-Cask, Ode to, 439 
Vifoodward, his excellence as harlequin, 39 
Working classes in England, on the condi- 
tion of, 46 
' # 


^ L#&doni Priataahy WinuAM Clowks, D«ke<vtreet, Lambeth. 










